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Naaf. —An arm of fhq Bay of Bengal, forming a portion of the 
western boundary of Akyab District, and separating thp Province of 
British Burma from Chittagong in Bengal ‘Naaf’ is the Bengali 
name; to the Arakanese anci ^Burmese the estuary is known ail the 
Anouk-ngay. It is about 31 miles long and 3 miles broad at its mouth, 
shallowing considerably towards the head. Lat 20° 43' n., long. 
92° 30' e. The island of Shahpuri protects its entrance to some 
extent frorg the ’monsoon; dhd finds a place in history as the immediate 
casus belli of the first Burmese war. In September 1823, a small 
British detachment, then occupying th$ island, was attacked oy the 
Arakanese troops under th * Ra, t of Ramri, and this led on to the 
Burmese war in 1824-23. Numerous rocks and shoals render the 
entrance to the Naaf estuary dangerous. Ferry-boats ply regularly 
between Moung-daw, in Arakan, and the Chittagong side. Off the 
coast lie the uninhabited St Martin’s and Oyster Islands. 

Naaf. — Township in Akyab district, Arakan Division, British 
B urjna; lying between the Naaf estuary on the west, the Ma-yd 
Hills east, add touching the Bgy of Bengal towards the south. 

The northern portion is but sparsely inhabited, and is covered with 
forest; the central part is well cultivated; and the southern is a 
narrow, sandy ttactt which forms good grazing ground for eatLe. Naaf 
is divided -into 10 revenue circles. Pop. (1877-78), 47,436; gross 
revenue, ,£10,762. j 

* Naaf North. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name, 
"Akyab District, Arakan Division, Britifh Burma Pop. (1876-77), 
7132; gross revehue, £2145- 
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Naaf, South. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name, 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 
2 S3o; gross revenue, ^839. e 

Nabadwlp. — Town in Nadiyd District, Bengal .—See Nadiya 
Town. 

Nabagauga. —River of Bengal, an offshoot of the Mdtdbhdnga in 
Nadfyd District After entering Jessor on its western boundary, the 
river flows, first east and then south-east, past Jhattidah, Mdgura, 
Nahdta, Naldi, and Lakshmipdsa, till r it meets the Madhumati on the 
extreme east of the District The Nahaganga has Ion?been completely 
shut up at its head, and cannot now be traced beyond a swamp 6 miles 
from its former source, which was at Ddmurhuda. It is crying up year 
by year, afcd in the hot season is unnavigablef In December, however, 
boats of about 2 tons burthen can still pass up to Jhanidah., 

Ndbha. —One ( of the cis-Sutlej States uncler the political control 
of the Government o| the Punjab, lying between 30° 17' and 30’ 40' 
n. lat., and between 75° 50’ and 76* So' e. long. Area, 863 square 
miles; estimated pop. in 1876, 226,155. The rulingfamily is descended 
from, Tiloka, th| eldest son of Phul, a gidUb Jit, who founded 
a village in the, Ndfiha territory. Ther Rdjd of Jfnd (Jhind) is 
descended from the sam^Jbranch, and the Rdjd of Patidla is descended 
fromUdma, second son of Phul. The^gi three families are accordingly 
known 4s the Phulki^i houses. The history of the State is of little 
importance until after Raqjft Sinh’s cis-SjjtfeJ campaigns of 1807-8, 
when it appeared that the Sfkh conqueror would be satisfied with 
nothing less than absolute supremacy ,qver the whoEp’ couipry fo the 
north qf the Jumna. On this, the Rdjd of Ndbha applied to the 
English for protection, ^.received Colonel Qphterlogy on his arrival 
at Ndbha with the utmost cordiality; and in May 1809, the State Was 
formally takeg under British protection, with the other States of Mdlwd 
and Sirhind. The Rdjd Jaswant Sinh was a faithful ally of the British 
Government; but after his death, which occurred/in 1840, his son, 
Rdjd Devendra Sinh, af. fhe time of thp' first Sikh war in 1845, sympa- 
* thized whh the Sikh invaders, anC his conduct in regard to carr iag e 
and supplies required from him in accord|nce with treaty was dilatory 
anc^ suspicious in,the extreme. ^ Previous to the , ‘ b’dttles pf Wmaki and 
Ferozshdh, only 52 camels and SSi maunds df grain- were furnished,* 
while after those actions supplies wefe^ent p abundance, and after 
the final victory of Sobrdon the whole resources of the Ndbha State 
Were placed at the disposal of the. British Government. An investi¬ 
gation was dhde into the condi^t chief, with the result that he 

was deposed and assigned .a pension of Ra 50,000 (say ^5000) a. 
ye|r. His eldest son, Bharpur Sinh; was plkced in power. At the 
t’meof^he Mutiny in 185^, this (Jhie^ showed distinguished loyalty, 
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and was rewarded by grants of territory to .the value of over .£10,000, 
on the usual condition of political and military service at any time of 
general danger. JUtjA Bharphr Sinh died in 1863, and was succeeded 
by his brother, BhagwAn Sinh, who died without issue in 1871. By 
the sanad of May 5, i860, ft was provided that, in a case of failure 
6f male heirs to any one of the three Phulkian houses* a successor 
should be chosen, from among the descendants of Phul, by the 
two otfcer chiefs and the representative of the British Government 
Accordingly Hira Sinh, the prefent RAja, a jdgirddr of Jind, but of 
the same family*^ the late ruler, was then selected as his successor. 
He is a Sikh of the Sidhu Jit tribe, and was born about 1843. The 
supposed gness revenue pf the State in 1876 was ^65,000: principal 
products—sugar, cereals, cotton, and tobacco. The estimated military 
force, including police,, consists of 12 field and 10 other guns, 50 
artillerymen, 500 cavalry, and 1250 infantry. A mzardna is payable 
to the British Government on the succession of collaterals to the 
Chiefship, and the Chief is bound to execute justice and promote the 
welfare of hi? subjects; to; prevent sati, slavery, and female infanti¬ 
cide ; to co-operate wjth the British Government against an enemy; to 
furnish supplies to troops ; and to grant, free qf expense, land required 
for railroads and imperial lines qf roads. *©n the other hand, he is 
guaranteed by the Governmerifcin full and unreserved, possession of. his 
territory j and he Has also full powers of life and death over his sub¬ 
jects. In the succession to .the Chiefship the rule of primogeniture 
holds. The RAj & of NAbha is entitled to a salute pf u gpns. The 
chief tow» and only plhce of any importance in the State is Nabha. 

Nabig&qj.—Village in MAinpuri District, North-Western Provinces; 
on a the Grand Trunk Bead, about 24 miles-east of MAinpuri. Lat. 27° 
11' 50* *•» long, 79° 25' 25" E.; pop. (18*74), 1257. Police outpost; 
sard? {native inn). ■ v *• 

Nabiganj,— Village and pplice station jn the south-east of Sylhet 
District, Assam, on the BarAk branch of the SurmA river. .Considerable 
exports to Bengal of rice, sitalpdti mats, and oil-seeds. 

Nabinagai;.— Town ip, SitApui* District, Oudh; situated 3 miles' 
(ji LAharpur town. Pop. (1869), 2649. Headquarters of 
,the tdlukddr pf Katesar, wfiose residue is the only masonry .building 
in the village; . Founded about two centuries ago by Nabf KhAn, son of 
NawAb Sanjar KhAn of-Malihabid. Captured fifty or sixty years after¬ 
wards byGAur Kshattriyas, who have held it ever since.. 

NaUsar.-^-Mvmidipal town in the Umarkot tdluk of the Thar and 
PArkar Political Superintentlfeoy, Sind; situated in tet 25’ 4' n., 
and long. 69° 41' .E., 20 miles south of Umarkot, and connected by 
road with Nawakot, Juda, Daraila, SamAra, Harpar, Mitti, and Ch'ejar. 
Headquarters ofa tappdddr. * Contains a policy thdnd, Government 
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school, dharmsdla , and post office. Municipal revenue (1873-74), 
^206. Pop. (1872), 1514, chiefly engaged in agriculture, cattle-breed¬ 
ing, and an expdrt trade in ghi. Manufactures of weaving and dyeing. 
Local afid transit trade in cotton, cocoa-nuts, grain, camels, cattle, 
hides, sugar, tobacco, wool, and metals, r 
Nabog N&L—Pass in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab, over the 
range'of mountains bounding the Kashmir valley on the east Lat. 33* 
43' n., long. 75* 34' e. (Thornton). Elevation of crest above spa level, 
12,000 feet. 0 

Nabpur. — Trading village in the Kitwd (Cutwg)- Subdivision of 
Bardwan District, Bengal. e 

N&chang&on.—Ancient town in Wardhi District, Central Provinces; 
situated in*lat 20° 42' n., and long. 78* 22' E., 2 miles south of Pulgion 
railway station, and 21 from WardM town. Pop. (1870), 3571, chiefly 
agriculturists. Thejardi (native inn), with its strong stonewalls and gate¬ 
way, resembles a fort, and was once successfully held by the inhabitants 
against the Pindarfs. It contains a well, a carved stone on which states 
that the building was constructed four centuries ago by Bidshdh Lar. 
Every Thursday a market takes place in the square in the centre of 
the town; and on the 4th of Aswin Vadhya (end of September) a 
yearly fair is held in the temple of Puranik. Nichangdon has a good 
villagd school, and is a police outpost 
Nachiarkovil (also-called Srivilliputdr ).—Town in the Srivilliputdr 
tdluk of Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 9° 30' 25" n., long. 77° 40' 
e.; pop. (1871), 14,136; number of houses, 3859. There is a fine 
pagoda here. 0 

NdcU^OgMt.—Trading village in the Kalnd (Culna) Subdivision of 
Bard win District, Bengal » 

Ndddun.—Town in Kingra District Punjab, and headquarters of 
the jdgjir Of the late Riji Sir Jodhbir Sinh, who was recently 
succeeded by his son Amar Sinh. Pop. (1868), *855. Lies in lat. 
31“ 46' n., and long. 79° 19' e., on the left bank of the Beas (Bids), 20 
miles souftfi-east of Kingra. Once a favourite residence of Riji Sansar 
Chind, who built 4 Jimself a palacetat Amtar, on the river bank, one 
mile from the town, where he held his court during the st^m-';; 
Handsome temple arid covered well, jdgirddYs police Station, post 
office, school-house. Manufacture of soap and of ornamental bamboo 
pipe-stems. f * 

Nadiyi (Nuddea ).—A British District in die Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship of Bengal, lying between 22° 52' 33** and 24 0 li* n. lat, and 
between 88 s m' and 89* 24' 41" e. 1 <*!§. Area, 3421 square miles; 
population, according to the»£ensus of 1872^1,812,795 souls. Nadiyi 
District forms the northern portion of the Presidency Division. It is 
bounded w on the north by the District^ Rajshihf; on the east by 
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Pabnd and Jessor; on the south by the Twenty-four Pargands, on the 
west by Birbhiim, Bardwin, and Hdgli; and on the north-west by 
Murshiddbdd. The boundary lines are formed principally by rivers— 
the Padma (at present the main stream of the' Ganges), separating 
Nadiyd from Pabni and R^jshihf; the Jalangi, marking the line of 
division with Murshidabdd; and the Bhdgirathi, forming the western 
boundary of the District, although, owing to changes in the course of 
the last-named river, two strips «f land belonging to Nadiyd now lie on 
the father bank of the river. The Kabadak forms the south-eastern 
boundary, sepa^ting Nadiyi. from Jessor. The District takes its name 
from the town of Nadiya or Nabadwip; but the administrative head¬ 
quarters and ( chief town is Krishnagar, on the Jalangi. 

Physical Aspects .—Nadiyd is emphatically a District of gpreat rivers. 
Standing aVthe head of the Gang'etic delta, its alluvial surface, though 
still liable to periodical Inundation, has been raised by ancient deposits 
of silt sufficiently high to be permanent dry land. 'As opposed to the 
swamps of the Sundarbans farther seaward, its soil is agriculturally 
classed as ‘ high land,’ bearing cold-weather crops as well as rjce. The 
rivers have now ceased their busy work of landmaking, and are in their 
turn beginning to silt up. Along the entire north-eastern boundary 
flows the wide stream of the Padmi, which is fow the main channel of 
the Ganges ; and all the remaining rivers of the District are ofifchoots 
of the Great River. The Bhagirathi on the eastern border, and the 
Jalangi and the Matabhanga meandering through the centre of the 
District, are the chief of these offshoots, and are called distinctively the 
‘ Nadiya Jtivers.’ But the whole surface of the* country is interlaced 
with a network of minor streamy communicating with one another by 
side channels. The Jalangi flows past.the civil station of Krfshnagar, 
anfi falls into the Bhdgirathi opposite the old town of Nadiyi. Its 
chieft offshoot is the Bhairab. The Mitdbhdng£, after throwing off the 
Pangasi, the Kum^r, and the Kabadak, bifurcates nearJKrishnaganj, 
into the Churni and the Ichhamati, and thereafter lqses its own name. 
AH of these rivers are navigable in the rainy season for boats of the 
largest burthen; but during the rqpt of the year ti$y dwindle down to* 
shal low str eams, with dangerous sandbanjts and bars. In former times, 

‘ the Jiaoiyi Rivers ’^afforded die regular means of communication 
* between the .upper valley of the Ganges and the seaboard; an<f the 
keeping open of their channels formed one of the most important duties 
of Government The elaborate measures adapted far this object will 
be found folly described in the Statistical Account of Bengal (vol. ii. 
pp. 19-32). Tolls are l&viednat Jangipur, Naiiysi town, and Krishna- 
ganj, to the amount of about £20,000^ year, and a considerable 
proportion of this revenue is expended on repairs, etc. by the engineer¬ 
ing staff. But though much o£the trade of the District still comes d&wn 
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to Calcutta by this route during: the height of the rainy season, the lines 
of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways, and also the main 
stream of the Ganges and the Sundarbans route, now carry by far the 
larger portion of the traffic. In 1876-77", the number of boats passing 
the three toll stations was returned as^ follows:—Nadiyd, 40,059; 
Krishnaganj, 12,477; Jangipur, 22,435. '* 

History .—The family of the Nadiya Rdjds is one of great antiquity 
and sanctity. They trace descent in a direct line from Bhattandrdyan, 
the chief of the five Brahmans imported from Kanauj by AdisuV, King 
of Bengal As, moreover, the family has figured somewhat conspicu¬ 
ously in history, their family annals are more interesting than usual. 
The most celebrated of the line was Mahardjd Krishna Chandra, who 
came to the gadi in 1728, and is described as the Maecenas of his 
time—a munificent patron of letters, whose delight it was to entertain 
and converse with distinguished pandits, and who lost vo opportunity 
of bestowing gifts k>{ money and land upon men of learning and piety. 
So famous was his bounty that there is a Bengali proverb still current, 
that he who does not possess a gift from Krishna Chandra cannot be 
a genuine Brahman. At the time when Sirdj-ud-daula was in arms 
against us, Krishna Chandra took the part of the English; and in 
recognition of his services, Lord Clive conferred on him the title of 
Rajer^ra Bahadur, and presented him with 12 guns used at Plassey, 
which are still to be seen in the palace. The successors of Krishna 
Chandra inherited, as a rule, his love of letters, and men of piety and 
learning have always been.received w-ith favour at the Nadiya Court; 
so that the town and District have gradually acquired great fame as 
the home of philosophers and pandits. The town is also regarded as 
peculiarly sacred, Being the birth-place of Chaitanya, the great Vaishnav 
reformer, in whdse honour a festival attended by four or five thousand 
followers, and lasting twelve days, is held every January or February. 
But it is not .only on account of the fame and sanctity of its ancient 
capital that the District of Nadiyi is interesting; it possesses historical 
attractions alike for natives and English. Here was the capital 0 f 
J^kshman Sen, the last Hindu kin^ of Bengal; and here was—-for it 
no longer remains—the battle-field of Plassey, where, in 1757, Clivp 
defeated the Muhammadan Nawdb. The watets of the Bhdgiradu nave 
swept away the actual scene of the battle, and only a solitary tree re¬ 
mains to mark the spot where Clive’s famous Mango-Grove once stood. 

In i860, NadiyA District was the scene of the indigo riots which 
occasioned so much excitement throughout Lower Bengal. Soon after 
the first European planers established fcheipselves in the District, a 
feeling of jealousy arose among the large native landholders, who 
found their influence suffering in consequence of the presence of the 
new-comers. They accordingly endeavoured to raise in the minds 
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of the cultivators an ill-feeling against* the .planters, and against the 
strange crop. Constant quarrels followed, and the planters, failing to 
get redress from the courts, had recourse to fighting the native land¬ 
holders with bands of club-men. They also began to purchase, or to 
obtain sub-tenures of the lands adjoining their factories, so that they 
might be as much as possible independent of unfriendly zaminddrs. The 
latter, however, took every occasion to create a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the indigo cultivators, and not without success. Unfortunately, 
too, a dumber of circumstances combined to intensify the bitterness thus 
engendered, frops had, for some years previous to i860, been poor; 
prices were low ;«the rayats were in a state of chronic indebtedness; 
and owing to an increase which had taken place in the value of other 
agricultural*produce, the cultivators saw that it would have paid them 
better to grow oil-seeds and cereals than indigo. Collisions became 
common; aad such was the excited state of the peasantry, that a 
spark was all that was required to set the indigo Cistricts in a blaze. 
The crisis was brought dbout by some ill-disposed persons starting 
a rumour that die Government had declared itself against indigo 
planting. The District was for a time at the mercy of the cultivators; 
and those rayats who had lands sown with indigo in terms of their 
contracts with the factories, were seized by the mob and beaten. The 
Bengal Government succeeded in quieting the disturbance, and a Com¬ 
mission was appointed to inquire into the relations between the planters 
and the cultivators. Indigo cultivation in Nadiya received at this time 
a blow from which it has never altogether recovered. 

Population .—Owing to numerous changes which have recently taken 
place in* the area of the District, the results of early attempts made to 
enumerate the population of Nadiyd would, eV«n if they* could be 
considered fairly accurate, be of no’value at the present day. The 
firsf trustworthy Census was taken in 1872; and according to this 
enumeration, the population consists of 1,812,795 persons, inhabiting 
352,017 houses and 3691 villages, the average density of the popu¬ 
lation being 530 per square mile. The number of villages per square 
mile is i - o 8 ; the number of houses per square mile, 103; and the 
number of persons per house, 5 - 2. Of the total population, 877,125, 
or 4'enpper cent., are males and 935,671? females. The total number 
of children under 12 years of age is given as 596,473, of #rhom 
331,016 are boys arid 265,457 girls. There are only 156 non-Asiatics 
in Nadiyd, of whom 152 are Europeans. Of aborigines the number is 789; 
and of semi-’Hinduized aborigines, 179,213, including ^ 7,375 Chamars 
and Muchls, 42,062 Chapdals, and 35,576 Bdgdis. Of trading castes, 
there are 16,004; of agricultural and pastoral castes, 252,196, includ¬ 
ing the Kaibarttas, of whom there aje 114,857. Hindu high castes 
number 65,041, namely, 6^024 Brdhmans and 5017 Rajputs. *The 
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Muhammadans in Nadiyd exceed the Hindus in number, there being 
984,106 of the former (or 54^3 per cent of the total population), and 
821,032, or 45'3 per cent., of the latter. The Christian population in 
1872 numbered 5977 (©’32 percent, of tfie r cotal population), of whom 
5764 were native converts. An interesting sect has its home in this 
District, namely, the Kartdbhajds. The f founder of the sect was a 
labourer named Rim Smaran Pil, a Sadgop by birth, who lived in the 
village of Ghoshpdra, about 3 miles from the present railway station of 
Kdnchrdpdra. Here the members of the sect hold their gatherings; 
assembling, in October and November, to the number of forty or 
fifty thousand, to pay homage to their spiritual head, or kartd. An 
account of the tenets of this sect will be foJnd in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal (vol. ii. pp. 53-55). Nadiyd contains a considerable 
urban population. There are in the District 61 towns, each inhabited 
by upwards of 2000 persons, and of these, se*en, which, are munici¬ 
palities, have a population of more than 5000. These seven munici¬ 
palities are Krishnagar (population, 26',750), Santipur (28,635), 
Kushtia (9245), Ranaghat (8871), Nabadwip or Nadiya (8863), 
Mihrpur (5562), and Kumarkhali (5251). Krishnagar, which is 
the administrative headquarters and chief town of the District, is 
situated on the Jalangi river. A Government College was established 
here in 1846. The town is noted for the manufacture of excellent 
coloured clay figures. Nadiyd, the ancient capital of the District, was 
formerly situated on the east bank of the Bhdgirathi, but, owing to 
changes of the river-course, it now lies on the west bank of the stream. 
It has always been celebrated for the sanctity and learning of its 
pandits. Reference will be made further on to the famous tols or 
indigenous Sanskrit schools of Nadiyd. The battle-field of Plassey 
was situated within this District; but the floods of the Bhdgirathi hare 
washed away the scene of that memorable engagement * 

Agriculture. —The staple crop of this as of the other Districts of 
Bengal, is rice, of which ttere are four crops—namely, (1) the dus or 
autumn crop, reaped in August and September; (2) the dtnan or winter 
crop, reaped in November; (3) boro or spring rice, harvested in March or 
April; and (4) jdli, the late autumn crop, cut in October or November 
Both the dman and the boro rice require transplantation. Among<he other 
cereal and green crops are wheat, barley, oil-seeds, peas, gram, chillies, 
etc. The fibres grown in Nadiyd are hemp, flax, cotton, and jute. 
This last is not sown to any great extent, and the produce is inferior 
in quality to that of the eastern Districts of Bengal; the average 
out-turn of the fibre per acre is from 12 to 15 cwts., and the gross 
value is estimated at about £7, 10s. per acre. Sugar-cane, indigo, 
tobacco, turmeric, mulberry, and fdn are among the,other special 
crops. Indigo is the chief export staple of the District; there are two 
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crops, one sown in April or May and reaped in August or September, 
and the other sown in October and reaped in July. The finest dye is 
obtained from the spring sowings, which also cover the largest area. 
Though rice covers by far* the larger portion of the cultivated land, 
second or cold-weather crop% of pulses, oil-seeds and'wheat, grown on 
dus land, are more common in Nadiyd than in any other District of 
Eastern Bengal As a matter of fact, enough rice is not grown «n the 
District to satisfy the local demand, which is met by importation from 
the soifth. In some parts, especially in the Subdivision of Chuiddnga, 
the cultivation $f chillies or long-pepper forms an important feature in 
the rural industry, 'as the peasant relies upon this special crop to pay 
the rent of his other fields. The out-turn of paddy per acre varies, 
according to the kind of land, from 4J cwts. to 13 cwts.„ valued at 
from 12s. $p j£i, 16s. The extent of cultivable spare land in the 
District is ve#y small. ’Irrigation is only practised^in the event of a 
deficiency in the rainfall, and is effected by means of small water¬ 
courses, the cost being estimated at about 4s. 6d. an acre. Manure, 
consisting of cow-dung or oil-cake, is used for lands not adjacent to 
rivers, nor watered by them. The rent of rice land ranges from 3s. 
to 7s. 6d. an acre; the rent of other kinds of land varies in different 
parts of the District, and according to the crops produced. Rents 
of all kinds have risen greatly since the Permanent Settlement ^#1793, 
being now in many parts of the District double what they then were, 
and everywhere 30 per cent, higher. Wages have doubled during the 
last twenty years; coolies and agricultural day-labourers at present earn 
from 4^d. to 6d. a day. The price of the best cleaned rice is 13s. 8d. 
a cwt., and of the common quality, 5s. a cwt. A large proportion of 
the cultivable area of Nadiyi is held on utbandi tenures,—that ft to say, 
foi* a single season only. The o'tent of land remaining in the hands 
of superior landlords is said to be less than half that sublet to inter¬ 
mediate holders. 

Natural Calamities .—Blights occur everf year in Nadiyd, attacking 
particular crops, but not on any extensive scale. Floods are common, 
and, after what has been said at^ve of the rivers of the District, it«. 
will be readily understood that they cause much damage. The most 
sevefe fipUd in recent times occurred in 1871, when the Bhdgirathi rose 
and fell three times, and the other rivers twice. Fortunately the rfting 
of the waters was so slow that there was very little loss of human life; 
but the number of cattle which died of starvation or disease was 
estimated at 200,000 head, and from a half to two-thirds of the rice 
crop was lost. Nadiyd suffered severely in the great famine of 1866. 
There was a serious drought in the District in 1865; and at the end of 
October of that year the Collector reported that prospects were very 
gloomy, the price of dus rice paving already risen from 4s. id. a <?wt. 
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in the previous year to 8s. *The harvesting of the dman or winter 
crop brought a slight temporary relief; but in the spring of 1866 
great distress again prevailed, and from April to October of that year 
Government and private relief were nece&ary. During that period, 
twenty-four principal centres of relief werp at one time or another in 
operation, in addition to sixteen minor depots at which food was dis¬ 
tributed. The aggregate number of persons who received gratuitous 
relief was 601,123, and the aggregate number employed on relief-works 
was 337,059. The total cost of relief/iuring the famine, includlhg half 
the amount spent on relief-works, was £5948, of whiph Government 
paid £4850. " 

Manufactures, Trade, etc .—The manufacture fc of indigo dye under 
European supervision, to which reference has already been made, still 
remains the chief industry of the District Cotton-weaviijg is every¬ 
where on the decline, especially at the town of Santipurf where in the 
beginning of this cintury the commercial agent of the Company used to 
purchase muslin to the annual value of £150,000. Sintipur muslin is 
still exported to a small extent. Sugar-refining by European methods 
has proved unsuccessful; but several refineries in native hands exist at 
Santipur,. to which the raw material is brought from the neighbouring 
District of Jessor. Other special industries are the making of brass- 
ware, ^particularly at Nadiya town and Mihrpur; and the moulding of 
clay figures at Krishnagar. 

The District of Nadiyd is very favourably situated for trade. On the 
north and west, it is bounded by large rivers; while the numerous 
streams which intersect it all become navigable for a considerable 
portion of the year. The Eastern Bengal Railway runs north through 
the District for a distance of nearly 100 miles; and the fair-weather 
roads are also usually good. According to the registration returns for 
1876-77, the aggregate value of the trade of Nadiyd amounts to more 
than £4,000,000; but a large proportion of this represents traffic in 
transit, included twice ov€r as imports and exports. About half the 
total is set down to the single mart of Kushtia, where the railway first 
.touches the main stream of the Ganges. In 1876-77, Khshtid received 
from the surrounding country silk valued at ,£388,000, indigo ,£71,000, 
timber £60,000, rice £60,000, oil-seeds £38,000, sugar-£33,000, 
turmeric £30,000, jute £29,000; while it took from Calcutta, for dis¬ 
tribution, piece-goods valued at £344,000, and salt £12,000. Other 
important marts are Hinskhdli, Sintipur, Chogdah (which has given its 
name to a special kind of jute in the Calcutta market), Kumdrkhali, 
Chudddngd, Krishnaganj, Baguld and Alamddngl The chief exports 
of local produce are jute, linseed, wheat, pulses and gram, rice, long- 
pepper or chillies, sugar and tobacco. 

The only institutions in the District worthy of note are the tots, or 
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indigenous Sanskrit schools. In these tols, smriti (Hindu social and 
religious law) and nydya (logic) are taught by learned pandits to eager ' 
pupils, attracted, often from considerable distances, by the ancient fame 
of these institutions. A valbable report on the Nadiyd tols by Professor 
E. B. Cowell (Calcutta, i86j) contains a full account of the schools, the 
manner of life of the pupils, and the works studied. Professor Cowell 
describes the tol as consisting 4 generally of ‘a mere collection oS mud 
hovels round a quadrangle, in which the students live in the most 
primitive manner possible. . . .»Each student has his own hut with 
his brass watejjpot and mat, and few have any other furniture.’ A 
student generally remains at the tol for eight or ten years. No fees are 
charged, and the panhits depend for their livelihood on the presents 
which their fame as teachers ensures them at religious ceremonies. 
Most of thg tols are in Nadiya town, but there are also a few in the 
surrounding villages. No registers of attendance are kept, but it is said 
that the number of tols as well as of pupils is gradually decreasing; in 
1873, the number of these*schools in Nadiya and the neighbourhood 
was seventeen. , 

Administration .—In consequence of the important changes of juris¬ 
diction which have taken place in Nadiya, it is impossible to present 
a trustworthy comparison of the revenue and expenditure at different 
periods. The area of the District is at present smaller by a thir£ than 
it was in 1790. The land tax in the latter year was ,£135,993; in 
1850, it was £117,449; an d * n I ^7°> it h a< * fallen to £101,755. 
The total net revenue in 1809-10, the first year for which a balance- 
sheet is available, was £121,119; in 1850-51, it had risen to £139,755, 
and in 1&70-71, to £178,379. The expenditure has increased still 
more rapidly. In 1809, the net expenditure on civil administration 
wife £17,917; in 1850.it had ; .sen (exclusive of police expenditure) 
to £29,762; in 1870, it had further increased to £58,410, also 
excluding police. It will be seen, therefore, that while the Govern¬ 
ment net revenue is at present one-third !hore than it was in 1809, 
the net expenditure has increased more than threefold in the same 
period. Subdivision of property ^ias gone on rapidly under British 
rule. In 1790, the number of estates in the District was 261, held 
by 205 p/oprietors, paying a total land tax of £135,993, the average 
•payment from each estate being £521, and from each proprietor, 
£663. In 1871-72, the total number of estates was 2767, the average 
payment from each estate being £36, 15s. Protection to person and 
property has steadily increased. In 1793, there was only 1 civil court 
and 1 covenanted English officer in Nadiyd; in 1800, there were 
39 courts and 2 officers; and in 1869, the number of magisterial 
courts was 12, and of revenue and civil courts, 27. For police pur¬ 
poses, the District is divided into 31 police circles if hinds') anti 2 
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outposts. The police force consisted in 1871 of (1) the regular police 
of 595 men of all ranks, (2) a village watch of 4529 men, and (3) a 
municipal police of 278 men; tt>tal, 5402 officers and men, or 1 
man to every 335 of the papulation. The aggregate cost of this 
force was ,£30,053, equal to a charge of .3|d. per head of the popu¬ 
lation. There are 6 jails in the District; the average daily jail 
population in 1870 was 440, or 1 criminal always in jail to every 4120 
of the population. The Nadiyd jails are very healthy; only 9 deaths 
occurred in them during 1871. The average annual cost or main¬ 
tenance per prisoner, including all charges, was ,£5, its. 6d. Educa¬ 
tion has made rapid progress of late years. In 1656-57, there were 
only 19 Government and aided schools in the District, attended by 1865 
pupils. Ip 1871-72, the number of schools was 253, with 9120 pupils. 
By 1874-75, the number of schools had further risen to 807, and the 
number of pupils t to 28,489, showing 1 school to evety 3'8 i square 
miles, and 15 pupils to every thousand of the population. The 
Government College at Krishnagar was attended in 1874-75 by a daily 
average of 39 pupils; the total expenditure was £1864, of which 
£1600 was contributed by Government; the average cost of each 
pupil was £47, 16s. The number of candidates from this college who 
presented themselves for the First Arts examination of the Calcutta 
University was 21, of whom only 6 passed. 

For administrative purposes, Nadiyd is divided into 6 Subdivisions, 
viz.—(1) the sadr or headquarters Subdivision; (2) Mihrpur; (3) 
Kushtid; (4) Chudddngd; (5) Bangdon; and (6) Rdndghdt. These 
are, in turn, subdivided into 88 fiscal divisions ( pargands\ The 7 
municipalities already named had in 1871 a gross municipal income 
of £5700, the expenditure being £5447; average rate of municipal 
taxation, is. 2^d. per head of population. 

Medical Aspects .—The average temperature in Nadiyd is 77°F.,‘'and 
the average annual rainfall about 65 inches. Being a low-lying plain 
dotted over with many swatnps, the District suffers much from endemic 
fever. A very severe outbreak of epidemic fever occurred in 1864-66. 
krishnagar and the neighbouring villages suffered very severely, 5000 
people being attacked by the fever, of whom 2000 died. Besides 
remittent and intermittent fevers, small-pox, diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
cholera are prevalent in Nadiyd. Cattle suffer from ulceration of the 
hoof, which, though sometimes epidemic, is not generally fatal, and 
from throat disease of a serious type. There are 8 charitable dispen¬ 
saries in the District 

"Nadiyd. — Sadr or headquarters Subdivision of Nadiyd District, 
Bengal. Area (inclusive of Krishnagar, the headquarters of the District), 
698 square miles, with 632 townships and 68,789 houses. Pop. (1872), 
334,076, of whom 188,292 were Hindus, ,143,575 Muhammadans, 1963 
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Christians, and 246 of other religions. Number of persons per square 
mile, 479; average number of inmates per house, 4-9; proportion of 
males in total population, 48-3., In 1870-71, this Subdivision contained 
9 revenue and magisterial courts, with 6 police circles, a regular police 
force of 342 men, and a village watch numbering *870; the cost ot 
Subdivisional administration was returned at ,£17,428. 

Nadiya (or Nabadwip ).—Ancient capital of Nadiya District, Bengal, 
and thj residence of Lakshman Sen, the last independent Hindu king 
of Bengal. Situated in lat. 23° *4' 55" n., and long. 88° 25' 3" e., on 
the west bank of the Bhdgirathi. Area, 3^ square miles; pop. (1872), 
8863, namely, 852^ JJindus, 335 Muhammadans, and 8 Christians. 
Municipal iqpome (1876-77), £328; incidence of taxation, 8|d. per 
head of population within municipal limits. 

According to local legend, the town was founded in 1063 by 
Lakshman Self, son of fallal Sen, King of Bengal He is said to 
have been induced to change the site of his capital from Gaur by the 
superior sanctity of the Bhdgirathi at this spot; but no doubt he was 
really pushed onwards by the growing power of the Muhammadans, 
who took Nadiya and finally overthrew the native Hindu dynasty under 
Muhammad Bakhtidr Khiljf in 1203. Nadiya has long been famous 
for its sanctity and learning. Here, in the end of the 15th century, 
was born the great reformer Chaitanya, in whose honour a festival, 
attended by some 4000 or 5000 Vaishnavs, is held in the month of 
Magh (January or February) every year. The famous tols or Sanskrit 
schools have been referred to in the article on Nadiya District (vide 
supra). Jn the historical section of the same article will be found 
some account of the Rdjds of Nadiyd, whose descendant now resides 
at Krishnagar. . 8 

Nadol.—Town in Jodhpur St;.re, Rdjputdna. It was the seat of an 
important branch of the Chauhdn clan of Ajmere from a very early 
period, and with the surrounding district, of which it was the capital, 
was for centuries an object of contention befWeen the States of Maiwdr 
and Mdrwdr. Rao Lakha of Nadol was one of the Rdjput princes who 
unsuccessfully opposed Mahmdd o£ Ghazni in his famous expedition to* 
Somndth. Nadol is now known chiefly for its architectural remains. 
m Ot these, *Tod ( Armais of Rdjdsihda, vol. i. p. 598; second edition, 
Madras, 1873) says:— 

‘ It is impossible to do full justice to the architectural remains, which 
are well worthy of the pencil Here everything shows that the Jain 
faith was once predominant, and that their arts, like their religion, were of 
a character quite distinct from those of Siva. The temple of Mahdvfra, 
the last of their twenty-four apostles, is a very finie piece of arohitecture. 
Its vaulted roof is a perfect model of the most ancient style of dome in 
the East, probably invented apterior to the Roman. The principle is 
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no doubt the same as the first substitute of the arch, and is that which 
marked the genius of Csesar in his bridge over the Rhone, and which 
appears over every mountain torrent of the ancient Helvetii, from whom 
he may have borrowed it. The principle is that of a horizontal instead 
of a radiating pressure. At Nadol, the stones are placed by a gradual 
projection one over the other, the apex being closed by a circular key- 
stonef The angles of all these projections being rounded off, the spectator 
looking up can only describe the vault as a series of gradually diminish¬ 
ing amulets or rings converging to the fcpex. The effect is very pleasing, 
though it furnishes a strong argument that the Hindus first became 
acquainted with the perfect arch through their cqnquerors. The torun 
in front of the altar of Mahdvira is exquisitely sculptured, as well as 
seyeral statues of marble, discovered about one hundred and fifty years 
ago in the bed of the’river, When it changed ijs course. I* is not un¬ 
likely that they were buried during Mahmud’s invasion. * But the most 
singular structure of Nadol is a reservoir, called the chamia baoli, 
from the cost of it being paid by the returns of a single grain of pulse 
( channa). The excavation is immense; the descent is by a flight of 
grey granite steps, and the sides are built up from the same materials 
by piling blocks upon blocks of enormous magnitude, without the least 
cement’ 

Hills.—A British District forming the south-easterly comer 
of the Province of Assam. It lies between 25 0 13' and 26“ 32' N. lat., 
and between 93° and 94° 13' e. long., being a mountainous border 
land between the settled District of Nowgong in the Brahmaputra valley 
and the semi-independent State of Manipur. The approximate area 
is returned by the Surveyor-General at 3966 square miles, but was 
estimated at 4900 square miles in the Census Report of 1872. The 
Parliamentary Abstract for 1878 gives the present area as 5300 square 
miles. The population has been roughly ascertained to be about 
69,000 souls. The administrative headquarters are at the village of 
Samaguting. 

Physical Aspects. — The District forms a wild expanse of forest, 
biountain, and stream, which has *p to the present date been most 
imperfectly explored. The valleys as well as the hills are covered with 
dense jungle, and dotted with small lakes of deep water and-shallow , 
tnarshes, which all contribute to engender a very virulent type of 
malarious- fever. It is estimated that virgin forest covers an area of 
abppt 2800 square miles. A considerable tract, called the Ndmbar 
Forest, has recently been brought under the conservancy rules of the 
Forest Department; but the greater portion is still a pathless waste, the 
secure home of large game. The jungle products collected by the 
wild tribes comprise bees-wax, a variety of cinnamon, several kinds of 
dyes, and various fibres which are utilized in weaving. The mineral 
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wealth has not yet been fully ascertained. Coal is known to exist in 
several localities on the RengmA Hills, and limestone is to be obtained 
along the banks of the NAmbar and JamunA rivers. Chalk and slate 
have also been found. It !s rumoured that silver exists in the hills; 
but the NAgAs themselves nge indifferent to the value of any of the 
precious metals, or of jewels. Hot springs have been met with in many 
places. The wild animals include the elephant, rhinoceros, buffala, and 
wild ox or gdyal, tiger, leopard, and many kinds of deer. Large fish of 
good flSvour are abundant in the A) ill streams. 

The chief rivers are the Dayang, Dhaneswari, and Jamuna, 
which all become 'navigable during the rainy season for small boats. 
Each of these has mSny hill streams for tributaries. The surface of 
the country nas not sufficient inclination to discharge the entire local 
rainfall, wh^h stagnates in a chain of marshes at*the close of the rainy 
season. Theaprincipal Rills are the Rengma and Barel ranges. The 
RengmA range, situated in the west of the District on the right bank of 
the Dhaneswari river, attains an elevation of from- 2000 to 3000 feet. 
It is covered with forest and underwood, and the slope is very steep. 
The BArel Mountains run up from the frontier of CAchAr, crossing the 
District in a north-easterly direction. Their greatest height is about 
6000 feet above sea level On the boundary of the District they are 
saddle-backed in shape, often bristling into sharp ridges, with steeji and 
almost inaccessible slopes. In the interior, they roll out into table¬ 
shaped spurs with grassy sides. Through this range several passes lead 
into the State of Manipur, along which hill ponies can be led; and it is 
said that no insuperable obstacles exist to the construction of a good 
road. 

■History. — The NAgA Hills were formed into a separate* District 
uritler a Deputy Commissioner jr. 1867. Even at the present day this 
track has not been completely surveyed, and it constitutes one of the 
least orderly portions of the whole British empire. It is inhabited 
almost entirely by the aboriginal tribe kno\tn as NAgAs, who will be 
described more particularly in a subsequent paragraph. It is said that 
they maintained peaceable relations with the native Aham kings ofi 
Assam; but soon after our occupation of the Province, they com- 
menced^ * series of depredations on the Districts of Nowgong and 
* SibsAgar towards the north, and CAchAr on the south-west Between 
the years 1832 and 1851, no fewer than ten armed expeditions were 
despatched to chastise them in their native hills. Apart from their 
natural inaccessibilty and the wide range of country over which they 
wander, the NAgAs were protected by reason of a diplomatic difficulty. 
Their hills border the territory of the RAjA of Manipur; qjid it was 
considered unadvisable to raise any questions with that State, whose 
first treaty with the British dates back as early as 1762. Our pdlicy 
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with regard to the Nigds has uniformly been directed to the aim of 
establishing political control rather than direct government. In 1867, 
a Deputy Commissioner was first stationed at Sdmaguting, and a portion 
of the Nagd Hills was constituted for certain purposes into an execu¬ 
tive District. It was thought that in this manner a central position 
would be secured, from which the peaceful influences might gradually be 
extended over the Nigds, who have always manifested predatory instincts 
and rugged independence. The systematic exploration of the country 
was also held out as an object of scaKely secondary importance The 
eastern limits of the District were fixed at the Ddyang qver; but it was 
not intended that the country on the farther bankf also inhabited by 
Naga tribes, should be regarded as beyond the frontier of British India. 
Since that date, surveying parties have been constantly engaged in 
ascertaining the geographical outlines of this wide stretch iof country, 
which possesses bojfh political and physical interest, as eontaining the 
watershed which separates the valley of Assam from the mountain 
glens of Independent Burma. The old fragd raids which annually 
depopulated the plains have ceased; but outbreaks still occur at rare 
intervals. With the exception of 7 principal villages, which pay a 
house tax at the rate of 4s. a year, no revenue is exacted from the Naga 
tribes; though the Mfkirs and other less uncivilised communities con¬ 
tribute something towards the cost of Government. An armed and 
well-paid police force is maintained at Sdmaguting, and the exploring 
operations are under the protection of military escorts. 

But despite all precautions, the Ndgds have illustrated their traditional 
character as successful jungle fighters in more than one determined 
attack upon our survey parties. In 1873, a party under" Captain 
Samuells' and Lieutenant Holcombe explored the eastern- hills, which 
extend beyond the Ddyang river towards the Patkli range. The Nagas 
were found to be somewhat suspicious and sulky, but it was hoped that 
after more intimate intercourse they would become convinced of our 
pacific intentions. No show of actual hostility was mnnifpstH ; but in 
the following cold season, including the beginning of 1875, the scene 
changed. The Nigds turned out in-force, the party was surrounded, 
and Lieutenant Holcombe and his followers were treacherously mas¬ 
sacred. In the western hills, bordering on Manipur, similar symptoms 
of ill-will were manifested. The survey party under Captain Butler, 
who had done more than any other single man to open out this country, 
was attacked on the night of the 4th January 1875, by the people of 
Wokhi, under which village his camp had been formed. - The attack 
was made in great force, but was promptly met by a counter attack, 
and the vijlage was fired and occupied. The ascertained loss of the 
Nigas was 18 killed, and all their property was captured; on our side 
4 mfen were slightly wounded. Again, on the 10th January, Captain 
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Butler was attacked in open day by from *400 to 500 Ndgds, who were 
easily driven off with heavy loss. Later in the same year, however, 
Captain Butler was cut off and killed. In 1879-80, the Ndgds again 
gave trouble. They killed •hfl'. Damant, the Deputy Commissioner, 
who had gone to a village tg establish order. After being punished, 
they made a foray upon the Cdchdr side, murdering a tea-planter and 
committing other ravages. Arrangements are now (1880) in progress 
for the more perfect establishment and maintenance of order among the 
Nagd trfbes. # 

Population , et^ —The regular Census of 1872 was not extended to 
any portion of this District. An estimate in 1855 gave the total 
population of all the*Ndgd tribes at about 100,000. At the time 
of the Surve/in 1871-72, an enumeration of the inhabitants dwelling 
under Briti^i authority, conducted by Captain Butler, ascertained a 
total of 68,91$; but no«details are available, and the enumeration is 
admitted to be very inaccurate and incomplete. This" figure would give 
an average of 14 persons peP square mile, J^Hculated upon the area of 
4900 square miles given in the Census Bpport. In 1870, the Deputy 
Commissioner roughly estimated the number of villages to be 241, thus 
distributed among the different tribes inhabiting them :—Assamese, 8 ; 
Aitaniyd, 3 ; Cdchdri, 23; Mlkfr, 90; Kuki, 9; Angdml, Kachd, and 
Rengma Ndgds, 108. At the same time, the strength of each of jpiese 
sections of the population was estimated as follows:—Assamese, 705 ; 
Aitaniyds, 355; Cachdris, 3505; Mfkirs, 8820; Kukis, 2524; Ndgds, 
66.535 : total, 82,444. The figures for the first four named races were 
obtained by referring to the record of houses kept for revenue purposes, 
and by asSuming an average of 5 inmates per house for the Assamese, 
Aitaniyds, and Cachdris, and of 10 per house in the Case of th^Mfkirs. 
This last tribe are remarkable for the extent to which they herd together; 
it is,no uncommon circumstance to find three or even four families, 
in no way related to each other, residing under the same roof. For the 
Kukfs, the figures were derived from an actuai enumeration taken during 
the cold season of 1869-70. The proportion of Ndgds per house was 
also assumed to be 5 ; and the number of houses was arrived at partly, 
by counting the number in 70 villages, and partly from vague state¬ 
ments furnished by the Ndgds themselves. 

• The Jl&gds. —IJnder the generic name of Ndgd is included a large 
number of virtually independent tribes, who are in sole occupation of 
the hill country from the northern boundary of Cdchdr to the banks of 
the Dihing river in the extreme east of the Province of Assam. The 
explanation of the term generally accepted is that which derives it 
from the Bengali nankta, meaning * naked; ’ but some authorities are 
inclined to connect it with ndga, the Sanskrit for ‘ snake,’*an origin 
which suggests an association with the well-known aboriginal traditipns 
VOL. VII. * B 
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of Central India. The various tribes of Ndgas are all apparently 
sprung from a common stock of the Indo-Chinese family of nations, 
and all live much in the same primitive state; yet they now speak 
different dialects, which are so distinct from each other that villages, 
lying scarcely a day’s journey apart, can qply communicate through an 
interpreter using a foreign tongue. The British District is inhabited by 
thre^ tribes known as the Angamf, Rengma, and Kacha. Nagds. The 
Rengma are a small and inoffensive clan, occupying the hill range of 
the same name. At the present day* they can scarcely be distinguished 
from the Mikfrs among whom they live, and they carry on a river 
traffic by means of the Jamuni river with Bengali traders. The 
following description of the Ndgas is primarily applicable to the 
Angamf and Kacha clans, who live respectively in the south-east and 
south-west of the District, and also to those who dwell beyond British 
control. They are an athletic and by no meahs bad-looking race, with 
brown complexion, flat noses, and high cheek-bones. They are brave 
and warlike, but also treacherous and vindictive. Their dress consists 
of a dark blue or black kilt, omameifted with rows of cowrie shells, and 
a thick cloth of home manufacture thrown over the shoulders. As 
ear-ornaments, they wear tusks of the wild boar; but the most coveted 
decoration is a neck-collar made of goat’s hair dyed red, and fringed 
withujthe long scalps of slain enemies. Above the elbow are worn 
armlets either of ivory or plaited cane, prettily worked in red or 
yellow. Between the calf and the knee are bound pieces of finely cut 
cane dyed black, the calves being encased in leggings of cane similar 
to the armlets. The hair is generally cut square in front, and tied into 
a knot behind, with a plume of eagle or toucan feathers. The national 
weapons are a spear, a shield, and a ddo or bill-hook. This last also serves 
as the sole implement of agriculture, and for all domestic purposes. 
The shaft of the spear is twined with plaited cane and coloured .hair. 
The shield is 5 feet long by r8 inches broad, the framework, consisting 
of split bamboos, covered cn front with a bear or tiger skin, and pro¬ 
tected behind by a board. When proceeding on a foray, they invariably 
»carry a large stock of sharp-pointed bamboos a few inches in length, 
intended to be stuck in the ground to retard the pursuit of an enemy. 
Of recent years, many have succeeded in obtaining guns o» muskets, 
and Che possession of fire-arms is the supreme desire of every Ndgd. 
Their villages are invariably built on the summits of the hills, and 
are strongly fortified with stone walls, stockades, and ditches. The 
approaches, also, are formed by a species of covered way, so con¬ 
structed as to admit but one person at a time, and guarded by massive 
doors, and sentries. The number of houses in a village varies from 20 
to 1000. They are built with long gable roofs, and eaves almost touching 
the ground. In dimensions, they are sometimes 50 feet long by 30 feet 
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broad, and are generally divided into only two rooms. The religious 
ideas of the Ndgas are of a very vague order. In common with the 
aborigines of Central India, they are extremely superstitious in the 
matter of omens ; and all thfcir ceremonies and -sacrifices are directed, 
not towards a benevolent supseme power, but to appease the wrath of 
numerous malignant spirits. Their mode of taking an oath is to place 
a spear-head or the muzzle of a gun between their teeth, and to impre¬ 
cate on themselves destruction by that weapon if they are not speaking 
the truffi. They inter their dead in a special burying-ground, and 
over the grave oi a chief erect a stone tomb 3 or 4 feet high. They 
cannot be said to possess any organized form of polity. Each com¬ 
munity has certain chiefs called pennids; but the authority of these 
chiefs is little more than nominal, and the office is not hereditary. 
Their one maxim of jurisprudence is that blood once shed can never 
be expiated, eiacept by tHb death of the murderer or one of his nearest 
relatives. Hence blood feuds last from generation to generation. A 
noticeable feature in these internal quarrels is that the whole of one 
village is seldom at war with the dfiiole of another village; but clan is 
at feud with clan, and it may thus happen that a single village contains 
two hostile clans within its walls, with a neutral clan living between on 
good terms with both. Their system of cultivation is that known as 
jtini, which requires that fresh patches of jungle should be clear*! by 
fire every three years. But in those ranges where the hills have a gentle 
slope, terraces are cut from the base to the summit; and the same 
land is continuously cultivated, being irrigated by artificial channels 
along which water is often conducted from considerable distances. 

The Kukfs are comparatively recent immigrants into the District from 
the mountajns bordering on Tipperah and Chittagong. Thfcy form 
wh&t is known as the Langtung colony, and live peaceably with their 
neighbours. They are the only hill tribe who submit to the rule of a 
hereditary chief called, hausd, whose will is law. In their practice of 
jum cultivation, they differ from their cogncftes in taking only a single, 
crop from a clearing in the jungle before it is abandoned. A few Kukf 
communities have arrived in the IJjstrict since its formation, who state' 
that they left Manipur owing to the oppression of the Rdja. 

The Mfkirs are an industrious race, who labour under the imputation 
*of cowardice because they are less warlike and vindictive than their 
neighbours. They inhabit the lower hills, usually within a day’s journey . 
from the plains ; and since our annexation of Assam, they have been 
recognised from the first as British subjects, and rendered liable to 
pay a house tax. In the neighbouring District of Nowgong, they 
number 34,583 persons, dwelling in the border tract specially Jtnown as 
the Mikir Hills. They live, not in organized communities, but in solitary 
huts or small hamlets, as manj as thirty individuals sometimes occifpy- 
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ing the same hoqse. They carry on a brisk traffic with Bengali traders, 
bartering their cotton, erid silk and various jungle products for salt and 
piece-goods. As is also the case with the Cdchdrfs, they have recently 
fallen under the influence of Hinduism; *and gosdins or religious in¬ 
structors of the Vishnuvite sect are now v%ry busy among them. 

Next to the administrative headquarters of Samaguting, which is 
itselfca mere village, the following five places are estimated each to 
contain over 2000 inhabitants:—Nosang, Kanhima, Viswemd, Ner- 
hdmi, and Saproml Dimdpur, one the Dhaneswari river, about 15 
miles distant from the civil station, which has recently been created a 
police outpost, has become the home of a few Mdrwdrfand Muhammadan 
traders. Up to 1876, five villages occupied by A'ngdmi Ndgds, and one 
village of Kachd Nagds, had been subjected to the payment of a house 
tax. This token of submission was accepted voluntarily in every case ; 
and it is said that several other influential villages are inebned to obtain 
the protection of British authority on the same terms. For fiscal 
purposes, only the western portion of the District has as yet been 
divided off into convenient blocks of villages. 

Agriculture , etc. —The staple crop grown throughout the hills is rice, 
which yields two harvests. The kezi crop, corresponding to the dus of 
the plains, is sown broadcast about April, and reaped in July. It can 
be cultivated on any description of forest land, and yields a coarse 
grain, which is consumed locally. The thedi or chedi crop corresponds 
to the sdli of Assam and the dman of Bengal It requires good soil and 
careful irrigation. It is sown about June, transplanted in the following 
month, and harvested in November.- Of recent years, a considerable 
extension of rice cultivation has taken place, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sdmaguting; but at least three-fourths of the District area is 
still uncultivated waste. The other food crops comprise Indian corn, 
two small species of grain called sulhe and kesithe, and various vegetables. 
Potatoes were introduced by the Deputy Commissioner in 1869. Cotton 
cultivation is restricted t6 the lower ranges lying north of the Barel 
and Rengmd Hills, which are chiefly occupied by Rengmd Nagds and 
’‘Mfkfrs. The tea plant is indigenous to the country, but the general 
state of insecurity, combined with other causes, has hitherto kept 
European capital at a distance. The only agricultural implements used 
are 'the ddo or hill-knife and a rude koddli or hoe. No animals are 
required for the primitive methods of tillage; but oxen of several 
breeds, pigs, goats, and even dogs, are bred for food or barter. Irri¬ 
gation is extensively practised, both from natural water-courses and 
artificial channels. In only two villages is the Government revenue 
raised byjneans of a rent assessed upon the cultivated land; and in these 
cases the rates are as follows:—For basiu or homestead land, on which 
vegetables, etc. arc raised, is. 8d. per acre; rupit or lowland, suited for 
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the valuable crop of thedi rice, 2s. id. per acre; faringhdti or high land, 
suited for kezl rice and a second crop of mustard seed or pulses, is. 8d. 
per acre. The natural calamities of flood and drought are practically 
unknown in the District; blit the rice crops occasionally suffer from 
the ravages of insects, rats, awd mice. 

There are no regular rates of wages or of prices in the District. 
Prior to the formation of Sdmaguting into a civil station, the lidgas 
were entirely ignorant of the value of money, and all trade was conducted 
by barter. Even at the present day, copper coins are looked upon with 
suspicion in thecemote villages. The Ndgds had no native standards 
of weight or measurement, but the maund and ser of the plains have now 
been generally introduced. In 1871, ordinary day-labourers could not 
be obtained for less than fid. or 9d. a day; skilled artisans, who are 
imported from Assam or Bengal, demand j£i, 10s. a month. In March 
of the same j%ar, best Cleaned rice sold in the Sdmaguting bdsdr for 
per cwt., common rice for 9s. 4d. per cwt., and common unhusked 
paddy for 4s. per cwt. The prices, however, vary greatly according to 
the season and the state of the market. 

Manufactures, etc .—The manufacturing industries of the Ndga Hills 
are solely confined to the production of the few rude articles required 
for domestic use. The most important is the weaving of coarse thick 
cloth of various patterns, the prevailing colours being dark blue^with 
red and yellow stripes, and brown, with black stripes. The material is 
either cotton, the fibre of a plant of the nettle species, or the bark of 
a certain creeper. The weaving is done by the women, on whom also 
is laid a full share of the burden of agricultural operations, as well as 
all in-door work. The only ironwork consists of the forging of ddos, 
koddlis, and spear-heads. • 

Trade is generally conducted by means of barter, and has increased 
very»much both in amount and in complexity of recent years. There 
are no permanent markets, and the profits are entirely in the hands 
of Mdrwdri and Muhammadan traders. Dflring the mins, water com¬ 
munication is available by means of the principal rivers. A tolerable 
road, 67 miles in length, maintained at an annual cost of ^250, extendi 
from the station of Sdmaguting to the river mart of Goldghdt, in the 
District .of Sibsdgar; and there are several passes across the southern 
hills into Cdchdr and Manipur, over which ponies can be led. The 
local products available for export comprise rice, cotton, cloth woven 
from the nettle fibre, ivory, bees-wax, and various dyes obtained from 
the jungle. In exchange, salt and iron are imported; but the one great 
desire of every Ndgd, to satisfy which he will run any risk and pay any 
price, is a gun and ammunition. , 

Administration .—The District has been formed so recently, and still 
remains in such a backward s^te of civilisation, that the revenue blars 
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a verymall proportion to the expenditure. In 1869-70, the receipts 
from all sources amounted to only ^497, ivhich total, however, shows 
an increase of more than eleven-fold on the year but one previous; 
. the house tax contributed ^430, and the land tax proper, ,£55. The 
expenditure on civil administration in rfhe same year was j£ 6 zzo. 
There is one European officer stationed in the District, and five judicial 
courts have been opened. For police purposes, the District comprises 
the thdnd or police circle of Samaguting, with one outpost at the foot 
of the Sdmaguting Hill, and a second at Dimdput on the Dhaneswari 
river. In 1875, the regular police fo rce consisted of ’64 officers and 
men, maintained at a total cost of ^3494, showing 1 policeman to 
every 420 of the population, and an average cosf of is. per head of the 
population. The force is organized on a semi-military basis, and each 
constable receives an average rate of pay of ;£ 11, 12s. penannum. A 
charitable dispensary is maintained by Government at Bamaguting, at 
which a total of 762 patients were treated in 1875. 

NagaL —village in Dehra Dun District, North-Western Provinces. 
T.at. 30° 23' n., long. 78" 10' e. Situated on the Garhwal boundary, 
(•lose to a small river, which is utilized for numerous mills. 

N&galapur. -Low hill range in Chengalpat District, Madras, lying 
between 13° 24' and 13 0 27' 40" n. lat., and between 79° 49' and, 79" 
51' 30" k. long.; connected with the Sattiawad Hills on the north, and 
the Nagari group on the west. Average height, about 1800 feet. 

Naga-mangala. — Taluk in Hassan District, Mysore. Area, 313 
square miles, of which 106 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 74,762, of 
whom 73,340 are Hindus, 1140 Muhammadans, 265 Jains, and 17 
Christians; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ^8566, 
or 2s. yd. per cultivated acre. Sheep-breeding is very extensively 
carried on. Saltpetre is obtained from chaulu bhumi, or saline earth,"to 
the amount of 10,800 lbs. a year. Another industry is the manufacture 
of brass utensils by the Jains at Bki.uk. 

Naga-mangala. -Murficipal village in Hassan District, Mysore; 
situated in lat. 12° 49' 10" n., and long. 76° 47' 40" e., 61 miles by 
•road south-east of Hassan, and 28 mjles north of Seringapatam. Head¬ 
quarters of the tdluk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 2494; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), .£*8; rate °f taxation, ifd. per hffead. An 
ancihnt town, containing the remains of several temples and royal 
buildings. Formerly the residence of a line of paligdrs. The inner 
fort is said to have been erected in 1270; the outer fortifications are 
assigned to 1578. In 1630, it was captured by the Hindu R 4 jd of 
Mysore. The whole town was sacked and reduced to ruins by the 
Marhatti?, during the war with Tipu Sultin in 1792. 

N&gapatnam. —Town in Tanjore, Madras .—See Negapatam. 

Nagar (or Rdjuagar). — Town an 4 ancient capital of Bfrbhiim 
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District, Bengal. Lat. 23° 56' 50" n., long. 87° 21' 45" e. Formerly, 
of considerable importance as the metropolis of the Hindu princes of 
Birbhum, prior to the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans in 1203 
a.d. In 1244, it was plundered by the UriyAs. The site of Nagar is 
now covered with crumbling houses, mouldering mosques, and weed- 
choked tanks; the ancestral palace of its RAjAs has almost fallen into 
ruins. North of the town, and buried in dense jungle, are the regains 
of an ancient mud fort said to have been built in the last century as a 
defenc^against the MarhattAs. Tfce famous Nagar wall or entrenchment, 
extending in an irregular and broken line around the town for a distance of 
32 miles, is now undergoing a rapid process of decay. The ghats or gate¬ 
ways have long ceasecf to be capable of defence, and many parts of the 
wall have been washed almost level with the ground by the annual rains. 

Nagar {Nagnre, the ancient 1 Thellyr ’).—Seaport town in Nega- 
patam tdluk, Tanjore District, Madras ; situated in lat. 10° 49' 26" N., 
and long. 79° 53' 24" e., 3 miles north of, and officially included within, 
the Negafatam municipality. The harbour is conveniently situated 
at the mouth of the river Vettar, and a considerable trade is carried on 
(in native bottoms) in betel-nuts, spices, timber, and ponies, with the 
Straits and Burma; the value of this trade is about ^£3 5,000 annually. 
Nagar has a celebrated mosque with a minaret 90 feet high, and is 
resorted to during its annual festival by Muhammadan pilgrims ^from 
all parts of India. 

The town, with a small territory surrounding it, was sold by the RAjA 
of Tanjore to the Dutch at Negapatam in 1771, but was soon afterwards 
wrested from them by the NawAb of the Karnatic with the aid of the 
English. * It was afterwards restored to the Raj A, who made a grant of 
it to the English in 1776. In the campaign of ij&oSi, food»supplies 
wffre obtained hence for the Brush trdops. Haidar ceded the place 
to the Dutch, from whom it passed to the English in 1781.—(For 
municipal and population details, see Negapatam.) 

N&gar. —River of Northern Bengal. Approaching Din Aj pur District 
from Pumiah at its extreme northernmost point, it flows southward^for 
about 90 miles, marking the boundary between Din Aj pur and Purniam 
till it falls into the Mahananda (lat. 25° 29' 45" n., long. 88° 7' e.), 
at the point where the latter river first touches on DinAjpur. Navigable 
by large cargo-boats during the rainy season. Chief tributaries—PAtki 
and Kulik. The bed of the NAgar is rocky in the north, but becomes 
sandy towards its southern section; the banks are sloping and for the 
most part uncultivated. 

N&gar. —Small river of Northern Bengal; rises in the north of Bogra 
District, enters RAjshAhf, and after a course of about 20 miles in the 
latter District, falls into the Gur, which is the name given to the united 
streams of the Atrii and JamunA. • 
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Nagar. —Town in Shimoga District, Mysore.— See Bednur. 

Nagar. —Town in Bannu District, Punjab, lying at the foot of the 
Salt Range. Lat. 33" 10' n., long. 71° 5' E. Good bdzir. Decayed 
walls. 1 

Nagar. —Town in the Kullu Subdivisiqp of Kdngra District, Punjab. 
Ancient capital of the Kullu Rdjds, and now the residence of the 
Assistant Commissioner. Situated on the left bank of the Beas (Bids), 

12 miles north of Sultanpur. The ancient palace of the Rdjds crowns 
an eminence looking down upon the river from a height of about a 
thousand feet It commands a magnificent view, angl itself forms a 
striking feature from the town. 0 

N&gar. —Hill range, covered with forest, between Jabalpur (Jubbul- 
pore) and Mandla Districts, Central Provinces. The valley of the 
Narbadd (Nerbudda) lies below. * 

NagarbastL —Town in Darbhangah District, Bengal.; situated on 
the east bank of the Little Gandak, in lat. 25° 52' 15" n., and long. 85° 
51' 30" f.., 20 miles south of the town of Darbhangah. Roads to 
Mdlinagar, to Bildspur for Darbhangah, and to Rusera via Jitwdrpur 
indigo factory on the opposite bank of the river. 7 'hdnd, school, and 
bdzir; bi-weekly market. 

NagardMn. —Decayed town in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces. 
—Si;.'. Nandarthan. 

N&gari. —Hill range in North Arcot District, Madras; forming the 
extreme south-easterly spur of the Eastern Ghdts, and consisting of 
‘ altered and hardened sandstone some hundreds of feet thick, upheaved 
towards the east in perpendicular precipices by granite or gneiss rocks, 
which are intersected by dikes of serpentine trap.’—(Cox.) 

Ndgan Nose.— Principal peak of the Nagari Hills, North Arcot 
District, Madras. Lat. 13° 22’ 53" n., long. 79 0 39' 22" e. Elevation 
above the sea, 2824 feet Although 50 miles inland, this hill is visible 
from the sea in fine weather, and is a recognised landmark. At the 
foot of the hill, is the village of Ndgari (pop. in 1871, 2400) with a 
railway station. 

^Nagar Kh&S.—Village in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 26° 42' n., long. 82° 43' e. Situated on the northern 
bank of the Chanda Tdl Lake. Residence of a petty Rdjd. <• 
N&garkoiL —Town in the State of Travancore, Madras.' Lat. 8° * 
n' n., long. 77“ 28' 41* e. ; pop. (1876), 6941; number of houses, 
1677. A suburb of Kotdr, once the seat of the Travancore Government, 
and the headquarters of a District with courts and other Government 
offices. It is also the centre of a large Christian population. The 
London Mission Society is established here, and has a good school and 
printing-press. Ndgarkoil publishes the only newspaper in the State; 
and has a reputation for fine lace-work, d^ne by the Mission converts. 
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Nagar Kot. — Ancient town in Klngra District, Punjab. — See 

Kangra. 

Nagar Fdrkar. — Tdluk of the Thar and Pdrkar Political Superin¬ 
tendency, Sind; bordering on the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh). Pop. 
(1872), 33.259 i gross revenue (1873-74), ^ 3538 . 

Nagar Pdrkar. — Chief town and municipality of Nagar Parkar 
tdluk, Sind; situated in lat. 24 0 21' n., and long. 70° 47' 30" e., 120 
miles south of Umarkot. Connected by good roads with Isldmkot, 
Mitti, ,/fiiigdon, Pitapur, Birdni, and Bela in Cutch (Kachchh). Head¬ 
quarters of a fn&khtidrkdr and tappdddr, with the usual public 
buildings. Pop. (*872), 2355; municipal revenue (1873-74), ^221.- 
Manufactures—weaving and dyeing of cloth. Local trade in cotton, 
wool, grain, cocoa-nuts, piece-goods, hides, tobacco, and metals; transit 
trade in grain, camels, cattle, wool, and ght. The town is believed to 
lie of some antiquity; aBbut a mile distant is Sardhdra with a temple to 
Mahadeo, and a spring sacred among Hindus. In 1839, Nagar Parkar 
was the scene of a rebellion, for the suppression of which a British force 
was despatched from Haidarabad (Hyderabad). The ringleaders were 
transported for a term of years. 

Nagaur.—Town in Jodhpur State, Rdjputana; situated in lat 27' 
11' 15" n., and long. 73° 46' 15' e., in a jungle-covered plain; distant 84 
miles north-west from NasiraMd, and 75 north-east from Jodhpur eity. 
Nagaur was first occupied by Chanda, chief of the Rahtor Rdjputs, 
about 1382 a.d. With a valuable adjacent territory, it was for centuries 
regarded as the appanage of the heir to the gadi of Jodhpur. It was 
several times occupied temporarily by the Musalman forces,—once 
notably by Akbar in 1562 a.d., who conferred it on the chief of 
Bikaner; it was, however, subsequently recovered by*Jodhpur. *It now 
belengs to a feudatory of Jodhpur, and* was once so prosperous that 
it is said to have paid ,£7500 annually from commercial imposts alone. 
A superior breed of cattle is reared in the neighbourhood. 

Ndgavali. —River, Madras.— See LANGULfYA. 

Nag&varam. —Agricultural town in Godiivari District, Madras. Lit, 
17* 13' 40" N., long. 8i° 22' 20" :g. ; pop. (1871), 6271; number oi’ 
houses, 1050. 

Nagdirgr&m. —Village in Cdchdr District, Assam; situated at the 
function o*f the Rukhmini river with the Sondi, 10 miles south of 
Silchdr, with which it is connected by a good road. In January 1871, a 
Bengali settlement here was cut to pieces by a party of Lushdis. This 
outrage was an incident in the raid which led to the retributive Lushai 
expedition of the following year. 

Naggery. —Town and railway station in North Arcot District Madras. 
—See Nagari Nose. 

Naglna. —North-eastern tahjil of Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North- 
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Western Provinces; consisting chiefly of a submontane and well-watered 
tract, .bordering on the Garhwdl Hills. Area, 474 square miles, of 
which 226 are cultivated. Pop. (1872)1 165,115; land revenue, 
.£25,290; total Government revenue, ^£27,841; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, ,£43,160 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. 7§d. 

Naglna. —Municipal town in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North-Western 
Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil. Pop. (1872), 19,696, consist¬ 
ing of 7465 Hindus, 12,215 Muhammadans, and 16 ‘others.’ Lies in 
lat 29° 27' 5" n., and long. 78° 28' 5*" f.., on the road from Ha r rdwdr to 
Moraddbad, 48 miles north-west of the latter town. ^Founded by the 
Pathans, who built the fort, now used as a iahsili. headquarters of the 
1 )istrict during the early days of British rule, *until 1824. Formerly 
celebrated for its manufacture of gun-barrels; at present, for ebony 
carvings, glass-ware, ropes, and matchlocks. Large experts of sugar. 
Seat of a mutisf The rebels were decisively defeated here on 21st 
April 1858, and Bijnaur District was recovered for the British. 
Municipal revenue (1875-76), ,£1595 ; from taxes, ,£974, or ufd. per 
head of population within municipal limits. 

N&gkanda. —Pass in Kumharsain State, Punjab, lying in lat 31° 15' 
n., and long. 77° 31' e., over a ridge proceeding eastward from Wartu 
peak. Rest-house on summit. Elevation above sea level, 9016 feet. 

Kagode (Nagaudh or Uchahara ).—Petty State in Baghelkhand, under 
the political superintendence of the Central India Agency and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Bounded on the north-east by the States of Suhdwal 
and Rewah, on the east by Rewah, on the south-east by Maihar, and 
on the west by Panna. Estimated area in 1875, 450 square miles; 
pop. 75,000; revenue, about ,£15,000, of which £7000 is alienated 
in jdgfcs and religious and charitable grants. The Jabalpur extension 
of the East Indian Railway ‘passes through the State. Nagode was 
originally included as one of the feudatories of Panna in the aanad 
granted to Rajd Kisori Sinh. But as the State had been in the pos¬ 
session of the Parihar ancestors of Lai Sheordj Sinh before the estab¬ 
lishment of the power of Chhatar Sdl in Bundelkhand, and the family 
Tad never been dispossessed either by the Bundela Rdjds or by All 
Bahddur, a sanad was given to Lai Sheordj Sinh in 1809, confirming 
him in the possession of his territory. He was succeeded in *818 by his 
son} Balbhadra Sinh, who was deposed in 1831 for the murder of his* 
brother. Raghubind, son of Balbhadra, was then a minor, and the State 
was therefore temporarily taken under British administration. On 
attaining his majority in 1838, Raghubind was installed. The Rdjd 
rendered good service during the Mutiny, and was rewarded by a grant 
of land f^om the confiscated State of Bijerdghogarh, the right of adoption, 
and the honour of a salute of 9 guns. Raghubind died in 1874, and 
wis succeeded by his son, Jadhu Bind^Sinh, the present Rdjd, who is 
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a Parihar Rajput. The military force consists of 2 guns and 116 
infantry and police. In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1874, page 109, will be found an account of the antiquities of this 
State. • * 

Nagode. —Chief town of the State of the same name', Baghelkhand, 
Central India; situated in lat. 24 0 33' 45" n., and long. 8o° 37' 55" e., 
on the route by Rewah from Sigar (Saugor) to Allahdbdd, 1 10 miles 
north-west of Jabalpur. Site of a cantonment for British troops. There 
is a fort%ere, in which the Rdjd relides, built on the Amran, a tributary 
of the Tons, at an elevation of 1099 feet above the level of the sea. 

Nagore. —Town in Tanjore District, Madras.— See Nagar. 

N&gothna. —TownTn Koliba District, Bombay; situated in lat. 18 0 
32' 30" n., and long. 73 0 10' 55" e., 20 miles from the mouth of the 
river Amba, which is navigable by boats of considerable burden up to 
this point. Tfee town i? consequently much frequented by travellers 
proceeding from Bombay to the south-eastern part of the Deccan, as 
they can, by sailing across Ilombay harbour and up the river, reach 
Nagothna in a single tide, and thence continue their journey by land. 
A road, 70 miles in length, runs from this place to Mahdbleshwar, and 
another running north-east joins the Bombay and Poona road at the 
foot of the Borghdt. When the Konkan belonged to the kings of 
Bijdpur, Ndgothna marked the northern limit of their dominions.* It 
is distant 40 miles south-west from Bombay. Average annual value 
of trade during the five years ending 1873-74—imports, ,£5836, and 
exports, .£31,423. Post office. 

N&gpur. —Division of the Central Provinces, comprising the Districts 
of Nagpur, Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, Balaghat, and Upper 
Godavari, all of which see separately. Pop. (1872)* 2,439,67?; area, 
24,635 square miles. 

Nigpur. —A British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 36' and 21° 43' n. lat., and 
between 78° 17' and 79 0 42' e. long. It fdhns an irregular triangle, 
with its eastern base resting on Bhandara, its northern side bounded V 
Chhindwira and Seonf, and its sou^i-western side by Wardhd. At its 
south-eastern angle, it adjoins Chdnda District, while, on the west, its 
apex touchfes Berar. Population in 1872, 631,109 souls; area (Parlia- 
*mentary Abstract, 1878), 3786 square miles. The administrative head¬ 
quarters are at Nagpur City. 

Physical Aspects. —The District of Ndgpur lies immediately below the 
great tableland of the Sdtpura range. Its northern frontier is one con¬ 
tinuous chain of hills. At its western extremity, this chain consists of 
spurs from the Sdtpuras; but farther east, those mountains themselves 
form the boundary. A second great division of hills shuts in the District 
on the south-western side, reaching its highest point south-west of Kdtol, 
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where the hill of Kharki rises almost 2000 feet above sea level Across 
the country thus enclosed, a third range runs from north to South, 
parting it into two great plains of very unequal size, which, with the 
hills that bound them, occupy nearly the v.hole of the District. In this 
range, the hills are bare and sterile, with rugged and often grotesque 
outlines. They culminate in the height named Pilkipdr, 1899 feet 
above the sea. Towards the south-east, however, the boundary of 
Ndgpur runs at some distance below the second hill chain, thus includ¬ 
ing within the District the richly cultivated valley of the Ndnd river on 
the southern side of the hills. This tract naturally belongs to the great 
Wardhd cotton field, of which it forms the most eastern and elevated 
part. The three hill ranges must all be regarded as offshoots belonging 
to the Sdtpuras on the north. They nowhere attain any great elevation. 
While the heights themselves are rocky and sterile, the* valleys and 
lowlands at their feet possess a rich and fertile soil, oln the midst 
of barren hills, covered only with loose boulders and low scrub, 
the traveller unexpectedly looks down upon valleys studded with fruit- 
trees, and smiling with corn and garden cultivation. Strips of highly 
cultivated soil rise from the plain below, and creep through the gorges 
and up the hillside, until they suddenly lose themselves in rock and 
brushwood. In the contrasts thus offered between hill and dale, jungle 
and -homestead, desert and garden, the most striking feature of the hill 
scenery is to be found. 

Of the two great plains, that to the west of Pilkdpar slopes down to 
the river Wardhd, beyond which lies East Berar. This western tract is 
watered by the Jam ahd the Maddr, on their way to join the Wardhd, 
and contains the most highly cultivated land in the District; every¬ 
where L abounds with mango and other fruit trees, and teems with the 
richest garden cultivation. Tfie great plain on the eastern side of "the 
Pilkdpar range, at least six times larger than the other, stretches away 
to the confines of Bhandara and Chdnda. It consists of a rich 
undulating country, luxuriant with mango groves and trees of all sorts, 
jnd dotted towards the east with countless small tanks. Its general 
‘slope is towards the Wainganga, which flows for a short distance 
between Ndgpur and Bhanddra. Through this plain, the perennial 
stream of the Kanhdn (which receives the Pench, the *Koldr, the 
Wand, the Sur, and the Bor) flows between high banks, in a narrow 
channel deep below the surface of the country, along a sandy bed, 
barred here and there with jagged ledges of rock. In a flood, the 
waters swell with extraordinary rapidity, and pour down in impetuous 
torrents to the Wainganga. Here and there rises a solitary height, 
such as ( the Haldol! Hills in the south-east, 1300 feet high; the 
heights at Chdpgarhi and Bhiokdnd; and, in the north-east of the 
District, the sacred hill of Rdntek. Thejast attains an elevation of 1400 
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feet above, the sea. It is in the form of a horse-shoe, with the heel 
towards the south-east At its outer extremity, towards the north, the 
cliff is scarped, rising sheer from the base about 500 feet. On the 
summit are the old fortress*atfd the temples; below, in the hollow 
formed by the inner sides o£ the hill, and embosomed in groves of 
mango and tamarind, nestles a lake, its margin adorned with temples, 
and enclosed by broad flights of steps of hewn stone, reaching do%n to 
the water. From the summit, the prospect is wide and magnificent. 
Lastly, ifl the middle of the plain stands the isolated little hill crowned 
by the Sftibaldi, fort, commanding an extensive view, and interesting 
both from its histqfical associations and its geological importance. 
Within the limits of thfe horizon, as seen from its summit, every forma¬ 
tion belonging*to the District is to be found. Indeed, the circuit of a 
few hundred yards presents an epitome of the geology of the Peninsula. 
On the hill-toifc the surface is strewn with nodular trap. A few yards 
below, in the scarped face of the hill, may be traced a shallow layer of 
fresh-water formation; below*this, a soft bluish tufa, which passes into 
a porous‘amygdaloid, and deeper, into an exceedingly fine augitic 
greenstone. At the base of the hill, beneath the basalt, is sandstone ; 
and below the sandstone, gneiss. This juxtaposition of volcanic and 
plutonic rocks, enclosing between them the wreck of a vast sandstone 
formation, invests the geology of Ndgpur with particular interest. Over 
more than half the area of the District, trap is the surface rock. The 
serrated outline of the Baldhf Hills near Bhanddra indicates the crys¬ 
talline formations which extend down to Cuttack, as the flattened 
summits characterise the trap. In the upper part of the Wana valley, 
and northwards from Ndgpur up the basins of the Koldr, the Kanhdn, 
and the Pench, sandstone formations predominate, fn some few parts, 
as tit Maunda, and near Umrer, beds of faterite occur on the surface. 
The superficial deposits are the regar or black cotton-soil, and the red 
soil. The former is found almost universally with trap, and seldom 
exceeds 12 feet in depth. The red soil is ^bmetimes as deep as 50 
feet, and occurs with plutonic rocks, sandstone, or laterites. Neith-rj; 
deposit is fossiliferous. 

History .—The first rulers in this part of the country are said to have 
been the mythical Gaull chieftains, whose exploits yet live in the songs 
t)f the villagers. Our historical knowledge of Ndgpur, however, begins 
with the 16th century, when the District formed part of the Gond 
kingdom of Deogarh. Jatba, the first Rdj-Gond ruler who resided 
below the Ghdts, perhaps a younger brother of the Deogarh king, 
constructed a strong fortress on the Bhiogarh Hill, commanding the 
chief passes from Chhindwdra tp the plains of Ndgpur. The numerous 
Gond forts which now stud the District with their ruins, were probably 
built by him and his descendants to protect new batches of settles, 
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while the country around was being brought under the plough. Three 
or four generations later, about a.d. 1700, Bakht Buland raised the 
Deogarh kingdom to its greatest prosperity. His successful wars 
widely extended his dominion, while \he connection he formed with 
Delhi, and his freedom from religious prejudices, led him to encourage 
the immigration of artificers and agriculturists, both Hindu and 
Muly’mmadan. Not least of his achievements was the foundation of 
the city of Ndgpur, which was walled in and made the capital by 
Chdnd Sultan, the next king. On Ghdnd Sultdn’s death in 1/39, Wdli 
Shdh, a natural son of Bakht Buland, usurped the throne. The widow 
of the dead king called in Raghojl Bhonsld from Berar, to support her 
two sons, Burhan Shdh and Akbar Shih. Wali Ghah was slain, and the 
rightful heirs placed on the throne. Raghojl then re'tired to Berar. 
Dissensions, however, speedily arose between the two brothers, result¬ 
ing in a bloody civil war. In 1743, the tflder brother invited the 
support once more of Raghojl Bhonsld, who was again successful. 
Akbar Shah was driven into exile, and finally poisoned at Haidardbdd 
(Hyderdbdd). But this time Raghojl did not retire. He'now con¬ 
stituted himself protector; and while Burhdn Shdh retained the title of 
Rdja, with a pension, both of which his descendants have since held, 
Raghojl took all real power into his own hands, and, making Ndgpur 
his -capital, quickly reduced all Deogarh to own his authority. The 
nominal supremacy left to the deposed princes was probably intended 
to show that the Bhonslds held the Ndgpur territory from the Gonds, 
and not, like the other chiefs of the Marhattd confederation, by 
favour of the Peshwd. Nevertheless, in 1744, Raghojl took advantage 
of the difficulties in which the Peshwd found himself, to obtain from 
him a- sanad conferring the right of levying tribute from Berar to 
Cuttack. In 1750, he received new sanads for Berar, Gondwana. and 
Bengal. By his successful foreign wars, the first and greatest of the 
Bhonsld princes extended his rule over a wide country ; and he was 
still in his full career of aggression when he died, at Ndgpur, in March 
1755. Raghojl was succeeded at Ndgpur by his eldest son, Jdnojl, 
while Chdnda and Chhatlsgarh were given as an appanage to a younger 
son, named Madhojl. Jdnojl at first devoted himself to settling the 
territory left him "by his father, but when hostilities began between the 
Nizdm and the youthful Peshwd, Jdnojl sold his support to each side 
by turns. At last, disgusted by his treachery, the Peshwd and the 
Nizdm in 1765 united their forces against Jdnojl, burned down 
Ndgpur, and forced the Rdjd to disgorge the greater part of the money 
he had received. Four years later, a treaty was concluded between 
Jdnojl and the Peshwd, in which the dependence of the Bhonslds was 
fully acknowledged. Three years afterwards, Jdnojl died. Before his 
death, he had adopted his nephew Raghojl, the son of Madhojl of 
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Chanda. But while Madhojf with his son were on their way to 
Ndgpur, Sdbdjf, another brother of the late king, seized the vacant 
throne. The civil war which followed ended on the battle-field of 
Panchgaon, where Madhoji ikifled his brother with Ins own hand. 
Madhojf then governed as regent for the rest of his life. In 1777, he 
first entered into relations with the English, to whom he displayed a 
friendly policy throughout. His death took place in 1788. , 

Hitherto the dominions of the Bhonslds had enjoyed great prosperity 
under tHIir rough and soldier-like *ule. Justice was well administered, 
crimes were few, gnd the people comfortable and contented. The reign 
of Raghoji n. brought with it other times. It began successfully with 
extensions of the Nrlgfmr power, and with close relations with the 
English. In *798, Mr. Colebrooke was appointed Resident to the 
court of Raghoji. Before long, however, Mr. Colebrooke withdrew', and 
Raghoji united with Sinfihia to oppose the British Government. The 
battles of Assaye and Argdon (Argaum) shattered the forces of the con¬ 
federates ; and by the treaty of Deogdon, Raghoji lost nearly a third of 
his kingdom, and engaged to receive permanently a Resident at Ndgpur. 
Still the rapacious Rdjd endeavoured to extract from his diminished 
territory a revenue far beyond its means; and his exactions, together 
with the raids of the Pinddris, utterly desolated the present District of 
Ndgpur. Raghoji died in 1816. His son, the blind and paralysed 
Pawoji, soon after became perfectly imbecile. A contest for the 
regency between the widow and Apd Sdhib, the nephew of the late 
Rajd, ended in the success of the latter. A few months later, the Rdjd 
was found dead in his bed, poisoned, as was subsequently proved, by his 
cousin and* successor. As soon as Apd Sdhib felt himself safe on his 
throne, his bearing, hitherto so cordi.d to the British,*entirely changed. 
His»avowal of friendship with the Peshwd, then in arms against the 
British, together with the concentration of his troops at Ndgpur, at 
length induced the Resident to summon what force he could, and to 
occupy the hill of Sftdbaldi. During the zflth and 27th November 
1817, the small English army had to endure the repeated attacks of 
the Ndgpur troops, and at one time were driven from the smaller of the 
two eminences which form the Sftabaldi position. A desperate fight, 
however, finally ended in the complete defeat of the enemy. Apd 
Sdhib atteiftpted to disavow any connection with the attack, but the 
Resident had been strengthened by fresh troops, and he now demanded 
the surrender of the Rdjd, and the disbandment of his army. The 
first point was conceded; the second was not gained till a battle had 
been fought close to Ndgpur, in which, after an obstinate resistance, the 
Marhattds were utterly routed. , At first, it was resolved to retain Apd 
Sdhib on the throne, subject to the control of the British; but his fresh 
intrigues, and the discovery of his complicity in the murder of His 
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cousin, caused his arrest. Apd Sdhib succeeded, however, in escaping 

to the Mahddeo Hills, and ultimately made his way to the Punjab. A 

grandson of Raghojf n., still of tender years, was now raised to the 

throne under the title of Raghoji m. Curing his minority, the Resident 

administered the country till 1830. On Ivs death in 1853, without issue, 

the State was declared to have lapsed to the British Government; and 

was administered down to r86i by a commission of officers under the 

Commissioner of the ‘ Ndgpur Province.’ 

When tidings of the Mutiny reached Ndgpur in May 1857, 2 scheme 
for rising was immediately formed in the lines of the«irregular cavalry, 
in conjunction with the Musalmdns of the city. The night of June the 
13th was the time agreed upon, and the ascent of a fire-balloon from 
the city was to give the signal to the cavalry. Meantime, to allay sus¬ 
picion, the cavalry formally volunteered for service against-the mutineers 
in Upper India. On the 13th June, a few hburs before-the time fixed, 
a squadron received orders to march towards Seoni as part of a force 
moving northward from Kdmthi (Kamptce). This took them by surprise, 
and they at once sent a dafaddr, named Dddd Khdn, to the infantry- 
lines to rouse the regiment. Dddd Khdn was, however, seized by the 
first man he addressed. It was now discovered that the cavalry were 
saddling their horses, and the alarm became general; the ladies were 
sefit for safety to Kdmthi, and troops summoned from that place; 
cannon were brought up to defend the arsenal, and the guns on the 
Sitdbaldi Hill got into position. Everything now depended on the 
temper of the regular infantry and cavalry. When Lieutenant Cum- 
berlege went to take command, he found that the regiment had fallen 
in of their own accord, ready to execute any orders. The conspirators 
in the" city now knew they had failed, and the fire-balloon was never 
sent up. The cavalry too lost all heart, and unsaddled their houses. 
Subsequently they were turned out without arms, and with the regular 
infantry and cavalry in front and on each flank. Several of the native 
officers, together with tWo Musalmdns of the city, both men. of high 
birth and position, were convicted and hanged from the ramparts of the 
fort overlooking the city. On the ^4th June, the irregular cavalry were 
disarmed, and the men kept under surveillance in their own lines. In 
November they were again armed, and employed towards »Sambalpur, 
whfere they performed their duties v^ell. A squadron, which yas com? 
posed almost entirely of Marhattds, appears to have been implicated 
in this affair equally with the Musalmdns. In this crisis, the judgment 
and resolution of Mr. Ellis and his coadjutor, Mr. Ross, averted a great 
calamity. 

In 1861, the ‘Ndgpur Province’ was amalgamated with the ‘Sdgar 
and Narbadd Territories,’ the whole forming the present Central Pro¬ 
vides, with the headquarters of the administration at Ndgpur city. 
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Population. —A rough enumeration in 1^66 returned the population of 
Ndgpur District at 639,341. The more careful Census of 1872 disclosed 
631,109. The latest estimate, in 1877, indicates a total of 663,300. 
The Census of 1872 still remains, however, the only basis for a detailed 
examination of the people. # It disclosed a population of 631,109 
persons on an area calculated, at that time, as 3734 square miles, 
^siding in 1657 villages or townships and in 121,119 houses; persons 
per square mile, 169-02, a density nowhere exceeded in the Central 
Provinces, except in Narsinhpur; Ullages per square mile, 0-44; houses 
per square mile,^2-44; persons per village, 380-37 ; persons per house, 
5 - 2t. Classified according to sex, there were, males, 321,440; females, 
309,669. According to age, the male children in 1877 numbered 
117,768; the female children, 109,490. Ethnical division in 1877— 
Europeans, 2335; Eurasians, 876; aboriginal tribes, 41,388; Hindus, 
576,176; Muhammadans? 36,699; Buddhists and Jains, 3188. The 
most numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the Gonds, 39,082 in 1872 ; 
the remainder chiefly consisting of Kandhs. Among the Hindus the 
Brdhmans in 1872 numbered 19,581; the mass of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion consisting of Ivunbis, 132,237; Dhers or Mhars, 99,565; Telis, 
47,477; Koshtis, 31,797; Mdlis, 26,303; and other cultivating or 
inferior castes. Native Christians in 1877, 2525. 

Division into Town and Country. —Nine towns in Ndgpur Distinct 
had a population in 1872 exceeding 5000, viz.—N agpur City, 84,441; 
Kamthi, 48,831; Umrer, 11,394; Khapa, 8007; Narkher, 7159; 
Eamtek, 7045; Mohpa, 5572; Saoner, 5295; and Bela, 5012. Town¬ 
ships of from 1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 58; from 200 to 1000, 617; 
villages of less than 200 inhabitants, 973. Of the 8 municipalities, the 
population within municipal limits is as follows:—Nagpur, 89,449 ; 
-Kdnjthi, 51,582 ; Umrer, 12,092 ; ki.apa, 8497 ; Rdmtek, 7476; Sdoner, 
1618^ Kalmeswar, 5026; and Mo war, 4305. Thus, the ratio of the 
urban to the strictly rural population is considerably higher than in any 
other District of the Central Provinces. * 

Agriculture. —Of the total area (3786 square miles), 1855 are culti¬ 
vated ; and of the portion lying waste, 706 square miles are returned as 
cultivable; 12,492 acres are irrigated, entirely by private enterprise; 
the Governnjent assessment is at the rate of is. 6d. per acre on the 
cultivated area. The agricultural produce consists of three classes— 
the raid or spring crops, the kharlf or rain crops, and the bdghdit or 
garden crops. Wheat is the grand raid crop, and was grown in 1876 
on 288,637 acres. Other food grains occupied 551,493 acres; while 
191,483 were devoted to oil-seeds. Of the kharlf crops, by far the 
most important is cotton, which was grown on 120,449 acres. The 
garden cultivation, which is confined to the best black soil, produced 
sugar-cane on 1656 acres, and tobacco on 958 acres, besides vegetablSs 
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of different kinds. The Census of 1872 showed a total of 4925 
proprietors, of whom 3066 were classified as ‘ inferior.’ The tenants 
numbered over 34,000, of whom 12,325 had either absolute or occu¬ 
pancy rights, while 21,994 were tenant^-at-will. Of late years, the 
condition of the husbandmen has generally improved, the wider market 
now opened to them having more than compensated for the rise in prices. 
The (> rent rates per acre in 1876 for the different qualities of land are 
returned as follows:—Land suited for wheat or inferior grain, is. 9d.; 
for oil-seeds, is. 5d.; for cotton ,, is. 9d.; for sugar-cane,-* 4s. 7d. 
Average produce per acre—wheat, 400 lbs.; inferior grain, 306 lbs.; 
oil-seeds, 248 lbs.; cotton, So lbs.; sugar ( gur ), 800 lbs. The prices 
per cwt. were—wheat, 6s.; linseed, 9s. 2d.; cotton, 54s. 8d.; refined 
sugar, 36s. 6d. Skilled labourers received up to 1 id.'per diem; un¬ 
skilled, as low as ad. On the forest lands, which covpr an area of 
320,000 acres, most of the fine timber has been felled; but under the 
present system of conservation, the saplings are making progress. Of 
forest fruit-trees, the most important is ihe mahud, from the flowers 
of which is distilled ddru, the spirituous liquor most used in the District. 

Commerce and Trade .—The principal exports consist of raw cotton, 
grain and other agricultural produce, and cloth; the principal imports 
are salt, sugar, English piece and miscellaneous goods, cattle, hardware, 
and cutlery. The exports considerably exceed the imports in value, and 
therefore large quantities of gold and silver are sent into the District 
from Bombay. The manufacture of common cotton cloth is declining, 
owing to the competition of machine-made stuffs from England. 
Kamthi is by far the largest entrepot for wheat, rice, and other grain; 
but the cotton produced in Ndgpur mostly finds its way to Hinganghat 
in Wacdha District, or to Amraoti in Berar, from whence it is trans¬ 
ported to Bombay. There were, in 1876, 207 miles of roads in Ndgpur. 
The chief lines are the northern road to Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), the 
eastern road to Bhanddra, the southern road to Chdnda, and the north¬ 
western road to Chhindwara, the last of which is still incomplete. The 
Ndgpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway leaves the main 
line at Bhosdwal, and terminates at Sftabaldi, the western suburb of 
Ndgpur; it has a station also at BOrL Twenty-six miles of this line lie 
within the District 0 

Administration .—In 1861, Ndgpur was formed into-a separate 
District of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner with Assistants and tahsllddrs. 
Total revenue in 1876-77, .£135,220, of which the land revenue yielded 
.£83,416. The pdndhri, a kind of house tax, is peculiar to this part 
of the country. Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds, 
£18,854. Number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the 
District, 16; magistrates, 23. Maximum distance from any village to 
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the nearest court, 38 miles; average distance, 21 miles. Number of 
police, 1024, costing ^18,356; being' x policeman to about every 5 
miles and to every 641 inhabitants. The daily average number of 
convicts in jail in 1876 was 7^5? of whom 45 were females. The total 
cost of the jails in that year ^as ^5869. The number of Government 
or aided schools in the District under Government inspection was 170, 
attended by 9268 pupils. During the year 1876-77, no less than 70*593 
persons visited the Ndgpur Museum. 

Medial Aspects. —The year is divided into three seasons : the hot, 
from the beginning of April to the beginning of June; the rainy season 
sets in in June, and ^asts till September, the latter month and October 
being generally close an€ sultry, though refreshed by occasional showers; 
the cold weather occupies the intervening months till the ensuing April. 
In 1876, the temperature in the shade at the civil station was returned 
as follows:—l^ay, highest reading 116“ F., lowest 76‘5° F.; July, 
highest 1017° F., lowest 7i - 2° F.; December, highest 85'4° F., lowest 
47'i° F. The rainfall in 187& amounted to 37^2 inches, being slightly 
below the average. From the middle of September to the middle of 
December is the most unhealthy period of the year. The prevailing 
disease is fever, but cholera is occasionally epidemic; of late years, the 
ravages of small-pox have been materially lessened by vaccination. 
.During the five years ending 1875, the reported deaths showed a iffte 
per thousand of 18 ‘54. Ndgpur has a lunatic asylum, and a medical 
school; and during the year 1876, 8 charitable dispensaries afforded 
medical relief to 94,210 in-door and out-door patients. 

Ndgpur. —The central tahs'il or Subdivision of Nagpur District, 
Central Prftvinces. Pop. (1872), 244,626, residing in 417 villages or 
townships and 46,469 houses ; arm, 834 square miles.' • 

Ndgpur. —Chief town of Ndgpur District, and the seat of admini¬ 
stration of the Central Provinces; situated in the centre of the District, 
in lat. 21 0 9' 30" n., and long. 79° 7' e., on a small stream called the Ndg. 
Pop. (1872), 84,441. The municipal limits fticlude, besides the city 
proper, the suburb of Sitdbaldf, the European station of Sitdbaldi with 
Tdkli, and a considerable area of land (chiefly black soil) under cultiva¬ 
tion. In the centre stands Sitdbaldi *Hill, crowned with the fort, which 
commands % fine view of the country round. Below, on the north 
ghd west, lies the prettily wooded station of Sitdbaldi. Beyond, to the 
north, are the military lines and bdzdrs; and again beyond these, the 
suburb of Tdkli, once the headquarters of the Ndgpur irregular force, 
but now occupied only by a few bungalows. Close under the southern 
side of the hill is the native suburb of Sitdbaldi. Below the eastern 
glacis is the railway terminus. . Beyond this lies the broad ^Jieet of, 
wat(!r known as the Jamd Taldo, and farther east is the city, completely 
hidden in a mass of foliage. Three great roads connect the city witn 
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the European station, two of which are respectively on the north and 
south banks of the lake, while the third, the most northern, crosses 
the railway by a bridge to the north of the terminus. The handsome 
tanks and gardens outside the city were ^constructed by the Marhattd 
princes. The three finest tanks are the c Jumd Talao, Ambdjhari, and 
Telingkheri, which supply a considerable portion of Nagpur with water. 
The chief gardens are the Mahardj Bdgh, in the station of Sitdbaldi, 
the Tulsf Bdgh, inside the city, and the four suburban gardens of 
Paldi, Shakarddra, Sondgdon, and < Telingkheri. Of the numerous 
Hindu temples, some are in the best style of Marietta architecture, 
with elaborate carvings. The Bhonsld palace, bpilt of black basalt, 
and profusely ornamented with wood carving, was burnt down in 1864, 
and only the great ‘ Nakarkhdna ’ gate remains. The tombs of the 
Bhonsld kings are in the Sukrawdri quarter, to the sputh o f the city. 

Nagpur does a large and increasing trade," the chief^mports being 
wheat and other grain, salt, country cloth, European piece and mis¬ 
cellaneous goods, silk, and spices. The chief article of manufacture 
and export is cloth. The finer fabrics of Ndgpur have long been famous, 
and are still, in spite of the competition of English stuffs, in great 
request. Large weekly bdsdrs (markets) are held in the Gurganj 
Square and in the Gachi Pdgd. Most of the public offices are in the 
civ’il station of Sftabaldf, including the old Ndgpur Residency, now the 
official residence of the Chief Commissioner, a plain but commodious 
building in well-wooded grounds, and the Secretariat, a large and sub¬ 
stantial edifice. The city contains the Small Cause Court, the tahslli, 
the Honorary Magistrates’ Court, and the police station-houses. Other 
institutions are—the Ndgpur central jail, built to contain 1060 prisoners; 
the city hospital, with three branch dispensaries in different quarters of the 
town ; the lunatic asylum ; the leper asylum ; the Sitdbaldf poorhouse ; 
the Free Church Mission Native School; and the Bishop’s School, for 
the education of European and Eurasian boys. There are three public 
sardis (native inns), besides several private dharmsdlds for similar 
purposes. The military force consists of a small detachment from the 
English regiment at Kdmthi (Kamptee), and the headquarters and 
wing of a regiment of Native infantry. The former garrison the fort 
(built in 1819 ); the arsenal, just below the fort, contains considerable 
stores and munitions of war. Both town and station are'considered 
healthy. 

Nagr&m. —Town in Lucknow District, Oudh; situated about mid¬ 
way between the two roads from Lucknow' to Sultdnpur and Rdi 
Bareli. Pop. (1869), nearly 5000. Annual bdadr sales, about ^3550, 
the principal trade being in rice, whjph is largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. Two schools, one for boys and one for girls. Said to 
haVe been founded by Rdja Nal, a B|iar chieftain, the site of whose 
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fort still exists. It fell within the track of Sayyid Salar’s invasion; but 
it was afterwards again left to the Bhars, who held it till they were 
expelled by the Kumhrawiln Amethid Rajputs, a branch of the family 
established at Amethia.Dinger* They were afterwards expelled by the 
Muhammadans, although they subsequently succeeded in regaining a 
portion of their possessions. Sayyids hold two out of the three divisions 
(tara/s) of the place. • 

NagW&n. —Village in Garhwal State, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 3%° 50' n., long. 78° 19' %. (Thornton); lies on the Budlya 
stream, a feedar of the Jumna (Jamund), close to their confluence. 
According to Hinc^ belief, the Ganges reaches the village by a sub¬ 
terranean course, and breaks out in a neighbouring spring. 

N&han (or Sirmur ).—Native State in the Punjab .—See Sirmur. 
N&han.— •Capital of Sirmur Hill State, and residence of the Rdja, 
situated aboufc 40 miles “south of Simla, at the western extremity of the 
Kyarda Dun, and from its elevated position (3207 feet) visible from 
the plains at a considerable Sistance. Moorcroft describes it as cleaner 
and handsomer than the generality of Indian towns. Ndhan is built 
on the uneven crest of a rocky eminence; the houses are small, built 
of stone cemented with lime. The Rdja’s dwelling is a large edifice of 
stone in the centre of the town. Three Hindu temples. Large, well- 
supplied bazar. Nahan was occupied by the British during the Nepal 
war of 1814, and at the close of the campaign was restored to the 
Raja of Sirmur, from whom it had been wrested by the Gurkhas. 

Nahdra. —One of the petty States in Rewd. Kdnta, Bombay. Area, 
1 f square mile. There are two chiefs. Estimated revenue (1875). 
^40; tribute of £2, 10s. is paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, 

N&igdon Ribahi. —Petty S'ate in Bundelkhand,“under the“politieal 
superintendence of the Central India A*gency and the Government of 
In Ha. Bounded on the south by the Chhatarpur State; on all other 
sides, it lies within Hamirpur District of the North-Western Provinces. 
The area was estimated in 1875 at 16 square miles, the population at 
3360 persons, and the revenue at ^1037. Lakshman Sinh, one of the 
banditti leaders of Bundelkhand, having been induced to surrender after 
some resistance on promise of pardon, received in 1807 a sattad for 5 
villages. On his death in 1808, he was succeeded by his son Jagat 
1 Sinh. In 1850, it was decided that the State is held merely on a life 
tenure, and ought to have been resumed on the death of Lakshman 
Sinh. It was continued to Jagat Sinh, however, who had been so long 
in possession, on the distinct understanding that it was to lapse 
absolutely at his death. At his earnest request, the Government 
allowed his widow, ThakuraniXarai Dulaiya, to succeed after # his death, 
which occurred in 1867. 

N&iMti ( Nyehattee ).—Municipal town in the District of the Twenty- 
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four Parganas, Bengal. Lat. 22° 53' 50" N., long. 88° 27' 40" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 23,730. Station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 23! miles from 
Calcutta. Municipal revenue (1872), £660, 4s. ; rate of taxation, 6§d. 
pet headdf population ; police force, 48 men. English school. 

Ndin. — Small village in Rdi Bareli rDistrict, Oudh; situated 14 
miles from Rdi Bareli town. Pop. (1869), 827, of whom all but 
16 ap: Hindus. The headquarters of a branch of the Kanhpuria clan, 
reported to be the most turbulent Kshattriyas in Oudh. During 
native rule, constant fighting took place between the landholders and 
the king’s troops; and in 1857, the Ndin tdlukddrs joined the rebel 
soldiery, and plundered the station of Parshddepur- 

Ndini Til. —Hill station in Kumdun District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 29° 22' n., long. 79° 29' 35" e. Picturesquely situated on 
the banks of a beautiful little lake, which nestles among the spurs of 
the Himdlayas. Favourite sanitarium and surtimer resold of Europeans 
from the plains. It is also the headquarters of the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces during the hot weather. Exquisite scenery 
among the surrounding hills. Elevation above sea level, 6409 feet. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ,£4255; from taxes, ^2484. The 
population within municipal limits, about 6000 under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, increases enormously during the height of the season. 

xTajafgarh. — Village in Cawnpore District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 26° 18' n., long. 80° 36' k. (Thornton); distant from 
Cawnpore 16 miles south-east. Chiefly noticeable for the palace, in 
mixed Indian and European style, built by General Martin, the well- 
known French adventurer and partisan soldier, who amassed a con¬ 
siderable fortune. Local manufacture of indigo grown in the surround¬ 
ing country. 

Najafgarh Jhfl. —Large straggling lake or marsh in Gurgaon and 
Delhi Districts, Punjab, lying between 28° 26' 30" and 28° 34' n. lat.} and 
between 76° 56' and 77° 4' 30" e. long. Its various branches measure 
in all 46 miles, and whdh full, in October, it submerges about 27,000 
acres. Torrents from the Gurgdon Hills feed the lake, which is then 
drained into the Jamund (Jumna), by means of an escape channel, so 
as to allow of cultivation on the submerged land. Only partial success, 
however, has attended these operations, owing to the want 6f sufficient 
fall. The scene of an important defeat of the rebels by General Nichol¬ 
son during the Mutiny of 1857. 

NajlbdMd. —Northern iahsil of Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying between the Ganges and the Garhwdl Hills. 
Area, 494 square miles, of which 168 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
4ir,685;Jand revenue, £21,267 ; total Government revenue, £23,439; 
rental paid by cultivators, ,£40,980; incidence of Government revenue 
per'acre, is. 4^d. t 
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NajlbdMd.—Municipal town in Bijnaur District, North-Western 
Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil. Pop. (1872), 17,418, con¬ 
sisting of 9475 Hindus, 7936 Muhammadans, and 7 ‘others.’ Lies in 
lat 2 9 0 36' 50" n., and long.’tfi?’ 23' 10" k., on the banks of the Mdlin 
Nadi stream, 3r miles south-east of Hardvvdr. Founded by the Nawdb 
Najib-ud-dauld, who erected the square brick fort of Pathargarh, 1 
mile east of the town, in 1755. His tomb is a handsome building, 
surrounded by numerous apartments; and the Kothi Mubdrak Banydd 
remain?as a monument of his magnificence within the town* To the 
north stands the tomb of his brother, Jahangir Khdn. Large through 
traffic in timber frwn the Bhdbar forests. Manufactures of brass, 
copper, and iron won^ blankets, cotton cloth, and shoes. Imports of 
grain; exports of sugar. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^1682 ; from 
taxes, jQ 112 £, or is. o|d. per head of the population (19,656) within 
municipal lirr^ts. * 

Ndko.—Village in Bashahr State, Punjab. I-at. 31° 52' N., long. 78° 
40' F,. (Thornton); lies in the Kunawar Hills, 1 mile from the left 
bank of the Li, or river of Spiti. Chiefly noticeable as being 
highest inhabited place in the principality. Elevation above sea let 
11,850 feet. 

Nakod&r. — South-western tahsil of Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, 
Punjab, lying along the bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), between 30° 56^0" 
and 31° 15' n. lat., and between 75 0 6’ 15" and 75“ 39' e. long. 

Nakoddx.—Municipality in Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the tahsil. Lat. 31° 7' 30" n., long. 75 0 31' e. ; 
pop. (1868), 8800, consisting of 3362 Hindus, 5314 Muhammadans, and 
124 Sikhs? Originally belonged to Hindu Kambohs, but held during 
historical times hy a family of V .isalmdn Rdjputs, on whom it was - con- 
ferfed in jagir during the reign of Jahingir. They were ousted early 
in the Sikh period by Sardar Tira Sinh, Ghaiba, who built a fort, and 
made himself master of the surrounding territory. Seized by Ranjit 
Sinh in 18x6. Tahsill, police station, post*office, dispensary, sardi; 
grant-in-aid vernacular school, 2 indigenous girls’ schools. Brisk trade 
in grain, tobacco, and sugar. Murycipal revenue in 1875-76, ^342, or 
9^d. per head of population within municipal limits. 
m Nakpuf.—Town in Faizdbid (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh; situated 
on the Tons river, 52 miles from Faizdbdd town. Pop. (1869), 2817, 
viz. 1569 Muhammadans and 1248 Hindus. Founded by Muhammad 
Naki about 300 years ago. 

Nakor.—South-western tahsil of Sahdranpur District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying along the east bank of the Jumna (Jamund), and 
watered in part by the Eastern Jumna Canal. Area, 423 square miles, 
of which 286 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 189,022 ; land revenue, 
^26,278; total Government ^revenue, ^29,049 ; rental paid by £ul- 
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tivators, .£37,394 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 
is. 11 id. 

N&l. — One of the petty Bhfl States in what are known as the 
Mehwdsi (Mowas) tracts of Khandesh,-Bombay. Pop. (1872), 275 
persons; supposed gross revenue, £90-- The principal produce is 
timber. The chief, Lashkdriwalad Kanha Padir, is a Bhil. 

Np,l. —Lake in Ahmedabdd District, Bombay, lying between 22 0 45' 
and 22° 50' 15" n. lat, and between 72° 1' 45" and 72 0 8' 9" e. long., 
about 37 miles south-west of Ahmtfdabad city. Estimated area, 49 
square miles.—(For a description of the lake, see Ahmebabad District, 
vol. i. p. 63.) 

Nalagarh (or Hindur). — One of the Punjab Hill States.— See 
Hindur. 

Nalagarh.—Hill range, Punjab.— See Chtntpurni. •> 

Nal&p&ni (or Kalanga). —Hill fort in Debra Drin District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 30° 20' 30" n., long. 78° 8' 30" e. (Thornton). 
Hastily thrown up by the Giirkhas on the outbreak of the war of 1814. 

.‘•Perched upon a low Himalayan spur, about 3J miles north-east of 
Dehra. Attacked by General Gillespie, who fell while leading the 
storming party ; desperately defended for a time, but evacuated by the 
enemy after a second assault, and demolished shortly afterwards by the 
British. Elevation above sea level, 3286 feet. 

N&latW&d.—Municipal town in Kaladgi District, Bombay ; situated 
56 miles east by north of Kaladgi, in lat. 16 0 14' 40" n., and long. 76° 
19' 50" e. Pop. (1872), 4645 ; municipal income, £126. 

Nalband (literally ‘ 1 'he Heed Forest’). —Island in the Chilka Lake, 
Bengal. Lat. 19° 41' 30" n., long. 85° 20' e. About 5 miles in circum- 
fererfcey and nowhere more than a few inches above the level of the 
water. The island is entirely uninhabited, but is regularly visited by 
parties of thatchers, for the sake of its abundant growth of reeds-and 
high grasses. 

Nalbdri. —Trading viLage and police station in Kdmrdp District, 
Assam. Lat. 26° 25' 55" n., long. 91° 27' 45" e. ; in that portion of 
the District north of the Brahmaputra. 

Nalbdri.—Village in the District of Darrang, Assam; about 20 
miles north of the Subdivisional town of Mangalddi; containing the 
golds or storehouses of several Mdrwarf merchants, who trade with the' 
Cachdri population. 

Nalchha.—Deserted town in Dhar State, Central India ; situated in 
lat. 22° 25' n., and long. 75° 28' e., on the route from Mhow (Mau) to 
Mandu, 27 miles south-west of the former and 6 north of the latter. 
The situation—on the southern verge of the rich open tableland of 
Mdlwd—is very picturesque ; a small stream runs near the town, which 
is Slso well supplied with water from tanks and wells. Bdzdr. Some 
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of the ruins are very fine. Thornton says that when Sir John Malcolm 
converted one of the palatial ruins into a summer residence, a tigress 
and her cubs were driven out of one of the apartments. 

Nalchiti. —Municipal village m Bdkarganj District, Bengal; situated 
on a river of the same name, in lat. 22° 37' 55" n., and long. 90° 19' 
10" E. Seat of a large trade : chief exports—rice and betel-nuts; 
imports—salt, tobacco, oil, and sugar. Municipal income (186^-70), 
^165 ; pop. under 5000. 

Naldrug. —Fortified town in tlfe Nizdm’s Dominions or the State of 
Haidarabdd. The following account of a visit made to the fort in 1853, 
by Colonel Meadows^J’aylor, is taken from The Story of My Life (pp. 286, 
287) :—‘The fort of Ntildriig was one of the most interesting places I 
had ever seen. It enclosed the surface of a knoll or plateau of basalt rock, 
which jutted <Jut into the valley or ravine of the small river Borl from the 
main plateau at the country, and was almost level. The sides of this 
knoll were sheer precipices of basalt, here and there showing distinct 
columnar and prismatic formation, and varying from 50 to 200 feet in 
height, the edge of the plateau being 200 feet more or less above tli? 
river, which flowed at the base of the precipice on two sides of the 
fort Along the crest of the cliff, on three sides, run the fortifications— 
bastions and curtains alternately, some of the former being very firmly 
built of cut and dressed basalt, and large enough to carry heavy guns ; 
and the parapets of the machicolated curtains were everywhere loop- 
holed for musketry. On the west side, the promontory joined the 
main plateau by a somewhat contracted neck, also strongly fortified by 
a high rampart, with very roomy and massive bastions, below it a 
fausse-braie, with the same; then a broad, deep, dry^ditch, cut for the 
most part out of the basalt itse: 1 . a counterscarp, about 20 or ^5 feet 
high*, with a covered way; and beyond it a glacis and esplanade, up to 
the iftnits of the town. 

‘ The entire circumference of the enceinte might have been about a 
mile and a half; and the garrison in former times must have been very 
large, for nearly the whole of the interior was covered by ruined walls, 
and had been laid out as a town with g wide street running up the centre. 
All the walls and bastions were in perfect repair, and the effect of the 
fort outside Vas not only grim and massive, but essentially picturesque. 

‘ Naldnig held a memorable place in local history. Before the 
Musalmdn invasion in the 14th century, it belonged to a local Rajd, 
who may have been a feudal vassal of the great Rdjds of the Chalukya 
dynasty, 250 to 1200 a.d., whose capital was Kalydni, about 40 miles 
distant; but I never could trace its history with any certainty, and 
during the Hindu period it was enly traditional. The Bdhmani,dynasty, 
1351 to 1480 A.D., protected their dominions to the west by a line of 
massive forts, of which Naldru^ was one ; and it was believed that the 
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former defences, which were little more than mud walls, were replaced 
by them with fortifications of stone. Afterwards, on the division of the 
Bdhmani kingdom, in 1480 a.d., Naldriig fell to the lot of the Adfl 
Shdhi kings of Bijdpur; and they, in *thyeir turn, greatly increased and 
strengthened its defences. It was often a point of dissension between 
the Adil Shrihi and the Nizdm Shihi potentates—lying, as it did, upon 
the'■nominal frontier between Bijdpur and Ahmednagar—and was 
besieged by both in turn, as the condition of the walls on the southern 
face bore ample testimony, as well from the marks of cannon-balls as 
from breaches which had. afterwards been filled up. in 1558, AH Adfl 
Shrih visited Naldriig, and again added to its fortifications, rebuilt the 
western face, and constnicted an enormous cSvalier near the eastern 
end, which was upwards of 90 feet high, with several bastions on the 
edges of the cliff; but his greatest work was the erection of a stone 
dam across the river Borf, which, by retailing the water above it, 
afforded the garrison an unlimited supply/ 

Nalganga. —River rising near Dewalghat, Buldrina District, Berar; 
"runs past Malkapur (lat. 21° 53' n., long. 76° 15' e.), to the Wagar river, 
which joins the Ptirna. In the hot season, the Nalganga dwindles to 
a mere chain of pools. 

Nalgtin. — Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, over the range of 
mountains bounding Kunriwar to the south. Lat. 31° 19' n., long. 
78“ 17' e. (Thornton). A stream of the same name flows north-east 
from the pass to join the Baspa. Elevation above sea level, 14,891 
feet. 

Nalia. —One of the petty States in Rewa Kdnta, Bombay. Area, 
half a square mile. There are 2 chiefs. The revenue was estimated in 
1875 dt £,C>o ; and tribute of £4. is paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Naliya. —Town in Glitch' State, Bombay. Lat. 23° 18' n., long. 68° 
54' e. ; pop. (1872), 5238. 

N d.lknri. ri.—Village in the territory of Coorg, and at one time the 
capital of the State under Rajd Dodda Vira Rdjendra, the hero of Coorg 
independence. Lat. 12° 14' n., long. 75° 42' e. The palace, built in 
17 94, is now partly used for public pffices. Close by is a handsome little 
pavilion, erected by the Rdjri in 1796 for the celebration of his second 
marriage with Mahridevamma. Behind towers the majestic, mountain 
of Tadidndamol. 

N alln.mfl.lri.ia (‘Black Hills ’).—Range of Hills in Cuddapah and 
Karniil (Kumool) Districts, Madras, lying between 14° 43' and 15° 14' 
N. lat., and between 78° 43' and 78° 58' e. long., stretching from the 
north bank of the Pennar in Cuddapah to the Kistna in Karniil; 
average, height above the sea, 2000 feet. The hills are for the most 
part wooded at the summits, and, save for some aboriginal Chenchus 
and Yanadis, quite uninhabited. The climate is very malarious, and 
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wild beasts infest the jungles. The range is of little economical value. 
The southern portion is often called Lankamaldi. 

Mr. Gribble gives the following account of the hills :— 1 The Nalla- 
maldi range, a few miles north of Cuddapah, turns almost due north, 
until it leaves that District a»id passes through Kamiil to the Kistna, 
constituting the barrier of hills and deadly jungle which separates the 
greater portion of Karntil District from the Head Assistant’s Division 
of Kambham (Cumbum). The Lankamaldis, however, have distinctive 
features of their own; and striking off as they do from the Nallamalais 
at right angles, "and so constituting a peculiar feature of one taluk 
(Sidhaut), it is only ^ight that they should have a distinctive name. 
The hills are jaunted *by a deadly fever. There is no record of their 
ever having been thoroughly explored by Europeans, and all the 
accounts of tftem are derived from the half-savage jungle tribes whd 
inhabit them, and gain a livelihood by the collection of jungle produce. 
The forests in the interior^of these hills are said to be thick and 
valuable ; owing to their inaccessibility, they are probably less poached 
upon than the forests of the other hills. There are few villages; scarcely 
any agriculture is carried on, and the shot as or glades are difficult of 
access to the herds of cattle from the Cuddapah and Sidhaut valleys. 
The most distinctive feature of these hills is that from which they 
derive their name. The inner valleys contain a large number of 
lakes, or, as they are termed, “ I.ankas.” In Telugu terminology the word 
Lanka is generally understood to mean an island—land surrounded by 
water; here, it signifies water surrounded by land. All these lankas, 
or lakes, are connected with fabulous tales. ... At right angles are 
the NallamaMis proper, which run due north, frorn^ a point on the 
northern banks of the Pennar ab, t 8 miles from the town of CudBapah. 
The?e hills form a natural boundary between the taluks of Badvail on 
the e;tst, Proddatur on the west, and Cuddapah on the south. At first 
they continue on the same level as the Lankamaldis, and share the 
same features; as they extend farther north, they are of less height, 
and furnish a not difficult pass, leading from the town of Nandialampet 
to Badvail. After this, the range, increasing in height and breadth, is 
cut up by numerous valleys, scarcely ever explored except by robbers, 
and inhabited by wild beasts, Yanadis (an aboriginal jungle tribe), and 
fever. These hills are said to be rich in minerals. During the last 
twenty years more than one attempt has been made to work mines, but 
the enterprise has always been conquered by disease and sickness. 
Within the Cuddapah boundaries the hills are not so lofty as in the 
north, nor are their forests dense or very valuable; but their interior 
valleys are well watered and green, while a peculiar interest attaches 
to the northern portion of this range, as the home of one of the forejt 
faces of Southern India, the Chcnchu tribe.’ Farther north, in 'Karntil 
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District, writes Mr.' Gopdlakrishnama, * the Nallamaldis are the most 
important range of hills ; they extend from Chagalamari on the south 
to the Kistna on the north, a distance of 80 miles; their breadth is 
25 miles. There are five plateaux on (Jiese hills. The highest peak 
is Gundla Brahmeshvaram, 3055 feet abcve sea level, said to have been 
the seat of the great Muni (Saint) Jamadagni. The Giindlakamma, 
Zampalleru, and Paleru rivers rise in this hill, near a ruined temple of 
Brahmeshvaram. The second peak is called Errachelema. There are 
four passes, named Nandikanama, JGtikanama, Mantralamakarlhma, and 
Kortikanama.’ 

Naltigiri. —A spur of the Assid range of hills in Cuttack District, 
Bengal. It has two peaks of unequal height, aiid bears little vegetation, 
except a few valuable sandal trees, the only ones found in Orissa. 
Naltigiri is famous for its Buddhist remains, some of which are in a 
fair state of preservation.—(For details, see Statistical Amount of Bengal, 
vol. xviii. pp. 94-96). 

Namakal. —Town in Salem District,* Madras. Lat. 11° 13' 15" N., 
''long. 78° 12' 40" e. ; pop. (1871), 5553; number of houses, 1144. 
Namakal is the headquarters of a taluk of the same name, and the 
residence of a Deputy Collector. It is built at the foot of a fortified 
rock (the Durgam), which rises 300 feet above the plain, and is very 
difficult of access. This citadel was of some importance in the Mysore 
campaigns, and its outer walls are still in good preservation. It was 
captured by the English in 1768, only to be lost again a few months 
later to Haidar. The weavers of Namakal form a numerous community. 

Namal ( Nimal). —Town in Bannu (Bunnoo) District, Punjab. Pop. 
(1868), 5010, consisting of 260 Hindus, 4735 Muhammadans, and 15 
Sikhs; Situated on the eastern slope of the Salt Range, in lat. 32° 40' 
15" n., and long. 71° 51' E. 

N&mbar. —River in the Naga Hills, Assam; tributary to the Dhanes- 
wari. In one portion of its course it forms a fine waterfall, near 
which are some hot springs (fung). It has given its name to an 
extensive forest reserve. 

Nambiytir. —Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. ix° 21' 
30" n., long. 77° 22' e. ; pop. (1871), 6890; number of houses, 1442. 

Nandi. —River of Assam.— See Nonai. * 

Nanda Devi — Snow-clad mountain peak in Kum&un District, 
North-Western Provinces; one of the higher Himalayan summits. Lat. 
30° 22' n., long. 8o° 1' e. (Thornton); elevation above sea level, 
25,661 feet. Almost conical in shape. The summit is inaccessible; 
but a religious fair is held every twelfth year at the highest point to 
which pilgrims can climb. The Hindus regard the cloud which 
usually rests on the peak as smoke from the kitchen of the goddess 
Nanda. 
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Nandair ( Nander ).—Town in the Nfzdm’s Dominions or State of 
Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd); situated in lat. 19“ 9' n., and long. 77 0 23' f .. 
(Thornton), on the left or north bank of the Goddvari; distant from 
Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) 145 mifes north. 

Nanddkujd. —River in Rgjshdhf District, Bengal, an offshoot of 
the Baral, which it leaves at Nanddkujd factory, and rejoins after a 
nearly semicircular course (for the last six miles of which it p»ses 
through the centre of the Chalan bit). During the dry season, no 
water esdlipes from the Nanddkujd^ its only point of contact with the 
waters of the bit js at Kachikdta, where it receives them through the 
Bdngangd, and carries them with it on its way to the Brahmaputra. 
The confluents of the Nanddkujd are the Bdrdnai and the Atrdi, the 
waters of the lafter being divided, between it and the Gur; both rivers 
are open all She year round, a'hd navigable by boats of from 20 to 24 
tons burthen. # These stfeams convey to the northern Districts the 
miscellaneous commodities of Calcutta, and carry back return cargoes 
of rice. 

Nandan Sar. —Lake in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab; situate?! 
with four others on the north side of the Pir Panjdl Mountain, close to 
the pass of the same name. Forms the source of the Haripur river. 
Place of Hindu pilgrimage. Lat. 33 0 37' n., long. 74° 40' k. 

NandartMn (or Nagardhdn). —Decayed town in Ndgpur District, 
Central Provinces; situated in lat. 21* 21' n., and long. 79° 21' e., 41- 
miles from Rdmtek, just off the old Kdmthi (Kamptee) road. Pop. 
(1870), 2893. Formerly a cavalry station of the Ndgpur Rajds. Out¬ 
side the old castle, an action was fought when the British besieged 
Ndgpur in December 1817. The school is well attended. 

Nan-daw. —Small pagoda in "andoway District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma; situated on a hill about hhlf a mile north of Sandoway 
town,, md said to have been built by Meng Bhra in 763 a.d. (two years 
later than the neighbouring An-daw), to contain a rib of Gautama. 
Festivals held here in March, June, and October. 

Nandgad. —Town in Belgdum District, Bombay; situated 23 miles 
south of the town of Belgdum, in lat. 15 0 34' n., and long. 74 0 37' e. 
Pop. (1872), 5748; post office. Close to Nandgad is the fort of Pratdp- 
gad, built bjsthe Desdi of Kittur. 

AJ^&ndgion. — Feudatory chiefship attached to Rdipur District, 
Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 148,454, of whom 89,828 were 
Hindus, residing in 538 villages and in 23,098 houses; area, 905 (or, 
according to the Return of 1877, 884) square miles. The chiefship 
consists of 4 parganas, viz.—Ndndgdon and Dongargarh to the south ; 
Pdndddd, 20 miles to the north,, at the foot of the Sdletekri Hills, and 
separated from Ndndgdon by the Khairdgarh pargand and that part of 
Dongargarh which belongs to Jhe Khairdgarh chief; and Mohgdon, 
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about 50 miles to the north, a very fertile pargand , lying between the 
D ham da and Deorbijia khdlsa parganas ; and Khamarid, belonging to 
Khairdgarh. Of the total area of 884 square miles, 426 are cultivated; 
and of the portion lying waste, 303 squat e miles are returned as cultivable. 
Principal products—rice, wheat, gram, ko%o, oil seeds, and cotton ; prin¬ 
cipal manufacture—coarse cloth. The original grant was made in 1723 
to tfce family priest of the Raja of Ndgpur, but additions took place 
in 1765 and 1818. The chief is a Bairagi, or religious devotee; and 
as he is bound to celibacy, the succession has been maintained by 
adoption. In 1877, Mahant Ghdsi Das, the chief, had ft supposed gross 
revenue of £9874; and paid tribute of £4600. His military force 
consisted of 7 elephants, 100 horses, 5 camels, r.ilii 500 infantry. The 
Census of 1872 returned 146 children under 12 years of age, and 335 
persons above that age (all males), as able to read and w_ r ite, or under 
instruction. 

Nandi ( Nundy ).—Village in Koldr District, Mysore, at the north¬ 
eastern base of the hill fort of Nandidrug. Pop. (1871), 1948. Since 
To25 it has ceased to be a military station. An ancient temple, 
dedicated to Bhoga Nandisvara, has some inscriptions in the Grantha 
character. An annual cattle fair, held at the Siva-ratri festival, is 
attended by 50,000 persons, and lasts for 9 days. The best bullocks 
bled in the country are brought here for sale, to the number of 
10,000. For many years prizes were distributed by Government on 
this occasion. ‘ The spirit of competition was most gratifying, and 
no owners in any part of the world could have been more eager to 
attract attention than the rayats at Nandi.’ As much as £100 is 
sometimes offered for a pair of draught bullocks. Since 1874, the 
Gotfentment Cattie Show has been transferred to Bangalore. 

Nandial {Nandyalampeta). —Town in Cuddapah District, Madras. 
Lat. 14° 43' 30" n., long. 78° 52' 15” e. ; pop. (1871), 6645 ; number 
of houses, 1123. 

Nandiil (from Nandi , ‘The Bull,’ the form in which Siva is 
worshipped in the Ceded Districts and Mysore). — Town in Kamril 
(Kurnool) District, Madras. Lat. 15 0 29' 30" n ., long. 78° 31' 40" e . ; 
pop. (1871), 9378; number of houses, 2035. Nandiil is the headquarters 
of a tdluk of the same name, and also of a Deputy Collector and other 
European officers. It contains 9 Sivaite pagodas, and is a'prosperous 
place, surrounded by highly cultivated fields. 

Nandidrtig {Nundydroog). —Division in the State of Mysore, com¬ 
prising the three Districts of Bangalore, Kolar, and Tumkur, each of 
which see separately. Area of Nandidrtig Division, 9097 square miles ; 
pop. (1871), 2,079,547, thus classified—Hindus, 1,958,742; Muham-.' 
mad3ns, u 99,058; Jains, 2797; Christians, 18,935 1 ‘ others,’ 15. 
Revenue, about ,£407,500. The Division was formed in 1863, by 
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the addition of Tiimkur to what had been previously known as the 
Bangalore Division. 

Nandidrdg (literally ‘ The Hill Fort of Nandi] the sacred bull of Siva). 
—Fortified hill in Koldr District,"Mysore ; 31 miles north of Bangalore, 
48x0 feet above sea level I.ajJ 13 0 22' 1 7" n., long. 77° 43' 38" e. The 
summit forms an extensive plateau, in the centre of which is a tank fed by 
perennial springs. The forest surrounding the mountain, covering an grea 
of 7 square miles, and producing large timber-trees, has been reserved 
by Government. In the immediate neighbourhood are the sources of 
many large rivers.. The temperature averages 10 degrees lower than 
on the plain below. The earliest fortifications were erected by the 
Chik-ballabpur chiefs j'hut the extensive works whose ruins now crown 
the summit, wert constructed by Haidar All and Tipii Sultdn. A cliff 
is still pointed out as Tipvi’s Drop, from which prisoners are said to 
have been hurled. Nandhdrtig was stormed by the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791. The sides are precipitous, except on the 
west, where the defences ha<f been strengthened by a triple line of 
ramparts. Battering cannon were moved up the lower slope with 
extreme difficulty, in the face of a formidable fire from the upper walls. 
But after a bombardment of 21 days, two breaches were reported 
practicable. The storming party was headed by General Medows in 
person, and the assault was delivered by clear moonlight on thf 
morning of the 19th October. An entrance into the inner fort was 
effected after a sharp struggle, in which 30 soldiers were killed or 
wounded on the British side, chiefly struck by stones rolled down from 
above. The entire loss during the siege was 130 men. The salubrity 
of the spot has led to its becoming a summer resort for the European 
officials of Bangalore. The large house on the summit was erected'by 
Sir Mark Cubbon, Resident at Mysore in 1834. The chief approach is 
by a Ijridle-path from the bottom of the saddle on the south up the 
western face. There are also two steep footpaths cut in the rock. At 
the north-east base is the village of Nandi. • 

Nandikanama.—Pass in Cumbum (Kambham) taluk, Karntil (Kur- 
nool) District, Madras, lying in lat. 15° 23' 30" n., and long. 78° 48' 7'' k. 
Carries the main road from Karntil ^:o Kambham (Cumbum) and the 
east coast at Ongole over the Nallamaldi hills; height, about 1800 
feet above *sea level. Much used for the transport of salt, and was 
utilised in like manner during the recent famine for carrying grain from 
the coast to Karntil. 

Nandikotkiir.—Town in Karntil (Kumool) District, Madras. Lat. 
15° 52' N., long. 78° 18' 21" e. ; pop. (1871), 42x6 ; number of houses, 
528. Headquarters of a tdluk of the same name; fort. 

. Nandod.—Capital of Rajpfpla State, Bombay. Lat 21 0 54' 5 ., long. 
73* 34 'e .—See Rajpipla. # • 
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Nandora. —Town in Partabgarh (Pratdpgarh) District, Oudh; situated 
3 miles north of the Ganges, and 2 from Bihdr town. Pop. (1869), 
2762, viz. 1522 Hindus and 1240 Musalmdns. Contains the large 
bdz&r of Ldlganj, at which produce t <5 the value of about ,£30,000 is 
sold annually. t 

Ndndiira. —Town in Bulddna District, Berar, and a station oh the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Lat. 20° 50' n., long. 76° 32' E. ; 324 
miles from Bombay. The Dayanganga river divides Ndndura Buzurg 
(Great North) from Ndndura Khuirl (Little North). It is taid that 
Ndndura, then only a small village, was resorted to by some dyers about 
100 years ago, to escape from the oppression of a deshmukh named 
Fakirchand; but more probably, when MahdddjkSindhia plundered the 
parganA of Pimpalgaon Rdja in 1790 a.d., on his way to Poona from 
the expedition against Ghulam Kddir Beg of Delhi, many refugees 
settled here. Since the establishment of a tailway station, the market 
has become important; the weekly sales on market days amount to 
about £2500. Staple commodities — cbtton, corn, cattle, and cloth, 
j he Daydnganga supplies water except in the hot season, when it is 
obtained from wells. 

Nandurb&r. —Chief town and municipality of the Nandurbdr Sub¬ 
division of Khandesh District, Bombay ; situated 48 miles north-west 
of Dhulid, in lat. 21° 23' 10" n., and long. 74° 18' 45" e. Pop. (1872), 
7205; municipal income, £306. Sub-judge’s court, post office, and 
dispensary. Formerly Nandurbdr carried on a considerable trade with 
Surat, which now finds its way eastward to the north-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The exports are cotton, linseed, 
wheat, gram, and grass-oil; imports—salt, cocoa-nuts, and 3 pices of all 
kinds. 1 - The staple industry is the extraction of oil from a grass known 
as roya, about 100 stills befog at work. This oil has long been held 
in repute as a remedy for rheumatism. Nandurbdr is one of the oldest 
towns in Khdndesh. It was obtained by Mubdrak, chief of Khdndesh, 
from the ruler of Guzefat in 1536. In 1665, it was a place of con¬ 
siderable prosperity, and renowned for its grapes and melons. In 
1670, it had become so important a trading centre, that the English 
factory was removed hither from Ahmeddbad. It subsequently suffered 
in common with the rest of Khdndesh during the troubles of Bdji 
Rdo's rule; and when it came into the possession of the British Govern¬ 
ment in 18x8, the town was more than half deserted. It contains many 
old mosques and remains of ancient buildings. 

Nanenwar. —Mountain in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab. Lat 
34° 31' n., long. 74° 50' e. (Thornton). One of the lofty range bound¬ 
ing the Kashmir valley on the north-east. Over its sides lies the 
Bandarpur Pass into Thibet, at an elevation of about x 1,000 feet above 
sea level. 
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Nangam.—One of the petty States of Rewd Kdnta, Bombay. Area, 
if square mile. Four chiefs. Estimated revenue in 1875, £ 20 °; 
tribute ofj£ 129 is paid to the Gdekwar of Baroda. 

NangamMkam.—Suburb of Madras.— See Madras City. 

Nanguneri.—Town in Tinjievelli District, Madras. Lat. 8° 29' 20" 
N., long. 77 0 44' e. ; pop. (1871), 5438; number of houses, 1389. 
Nanguneri is the headquarters of a tdluk of the same name, and has a 
richly endowed temple. Weekly fair. 

Nanjsftlgud.— Tdluk in Mysore district, Mysore. Area, 176 square 
miles, of which 104 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 64,535, of whom 
62,869 are Hindus, 1618 Muhammadans, 31 Jains, and 17 Christians; 
land revenue (1874-7^ exclusive of water rates, ^6x71, or is. nd. 
per cultivated a8re. 

Nanjangtid (‘ Town of the Swallower of Poison' so called from one 
of the attribute^ of Siva).-*Municipal town in Mysore District, Mysore; 
situated in lat. 12 0 7' 20" n., and long. 76° 44' e., on the right bank 
of the Kabbani river, 12 miles by road south of Mysore city. Pop. 
(1871), 4754; municipal revenue (1874-75), ,£101 ; rate of taxation* 
5d. per head. Headquarters of the tdluk of the same name. Said to 
be identical with the city of Nagarapura, founded during the 8th century 
by a king from the north, and shortly afterwards taken by a Chola 
monarch. Now celebrated for the temple of Siva, under his name of 
Nanjandeswara. The present building, which has superseded a smaller 
one of remote antiquity, was erected by Karachdri Nanja Raja, the 
prime minister of Mysore about 1740, and embellished by the diwdn 
Purnaiya. It is 385 feet long, by 160 feet broad, and supported by 
147 columns. Some of the figures are carved with great elaboration 
and delicacy. The shrine receiv . an annual allowance from Gflvern- 
menUof £ 2020. A car festival, held at th& end of March, is attended 
by thousands of devotees frqm all parts of Southern India. About a 
mile from Nanjangdd is a fine bungalow, attached to the Mysore 
Residency, near which is a stone bridge over tHb Kabbani, constructed 
100 years ago. 

N&njardjpatna.— Tdluk or Subdivision in the territory of Coorg. 
Area, 331 square miles; number of villages, 106; number of houses, 
4251; pop. (€871), 26,159, of whom 25,392 are Hindus, 626 Muham¬ 
madans, 1 J&in, and 140 Christians. Included among the Hindus are 
6012 native Coorgs. Ndnjardjpatna occupies the north-east of Coorg, 
and is bounded on the east by the Klveri (Cauvery) river. Teak and 
sandal-wood are found in the jungles. In the open country towards the 
Kdveri, dry grains, such as rdgi, avdre, and tavdre, are cultivated, and 
also a little tobacco. . 

N&np&ra. — Tahsil or Subdivision of Bahraich District, "foudh; 
situated between 27 0 39' and 2$° 24' n. lat, and between 81“ 5' anJ 
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8i° 52' e. long. Bounded oh the north and east by the State of Nepdl, 
on the south by Bahrdich and Hisdmpur tahsils, and on the west by 
Dhaurahra tabs'll. Area, 1037 square miles, of which 449 are under 
cultivation; pop. (1869), 238,184, fiz. 205,053 Hindus and 33,131 
Muhammadans. The most sparsely populated tahstl in the District; 
average density, 229 persons per square mile. Number of villages or 
townships ( mauzds ), 557. This tahstl comprises the 3 pargands of 
Ndnpdra, Charda, and Dharmdnpur. 

N&np&ra. —Pargand in Bahrdich District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Nepdl, on the east by Charda, on the south by Bahrdich, and 
on the west by Dharmdnpur and the Gogra river. Area, 523 square 
miles; extreme length, 38 miles; breadth, vi! miles. The eastern 
portion lies high, and forms part of the tableland wh'ich acts as the 
watershed of the two river systems of the Rapti and the Gogra. The 
western half is a portion of the basin of the^atter rivei^and its affluent 
the Sarju, and has been furrowed in all directions by old beds of 
these streams in their wanderings over the country. This section is 
“'fleculiarly fertile, having a rich yet light alluvial soil, which requires no 
irrigation and but little labour to yield the finest crops. The pargand 
is not so well wooded as its neighbours to the south, only 171 percent, 
being grove land. The proximity of the jungle tracts, however, in 
ibme degree compensates for this drawback. There is an immense 
proportion of cultivable waste land, which covers 213 square miles, as 
compared with 257 square miles of cultivation, out of a total area 
of 523 square miles. Irrigation there is none, except in the higher 
villages to the east, where, as in Bahrdich pargand, there is every 
facility for irrigation, the water lying near the surface. Pop. (1869), 
148,5V2, viz. 12^,100 Hindus and 24,472 Musalmdns. Principal crops 
—barley, rice, and Indian corn. Of the 311 villages comprising the 
pargand, 306 are held under tdlukddri tenure. The main road from 
Bahrdich to Nepilganj passes through Ndnpdra town, and second-class 
roads run from Ndnpdra to Motipur (16 miles), to Bhingd (29 miles), 
and to Khairighat (12 miles). Government vernacular town school at 
Ndnpdra, and 8 village schools. Two post offices and two police 
stations. The nucleus of the present estate of the Rdjd of Ndnpdra, 
comprising nearly the whole of the pargand, consisted of a grant of 5 
villages to an Afghdn officer named Rasul Khdn, who was commis¬ 
sioned by Shdh Jahdn to coerce the Banjdras, a turbulent tribe Aho 
had long disturbed the peace of the country. The family gradually 
extended their possessions; the present Rdjd is the seventh in descent 
from the founder, Rasiil Khdn. Ndnpdra was only constituted a distinct 
pargand after the British annexation of Oudh, having previously been 
nearly all included in pargand Bahrdich. 

N&np&ra. —Town in Bahrdich District, Oudh, and headquarters of 
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Ndnpara tahsil and pargand; situated in lat. 27° 52' n., and long. 8i° 
32' 45" e., 22 miles north of Bahrdich town, on the road to Nepdlganj. 
Tradition states that the town was founded by Nidhdi, an oil-seller, 
whence the name Nidhdipurwa, ‘corrupted into Nadpdra, and latterly to 
Ndnpdra. About 1630, an Aighan officer in the service of Sbdh Jahdn, 
having received a grant of this and four other villages, laid the foundation 
*of the present important estate. Pop. (1869), 6818, viz. 3808 Muham¬ 
madans and 3010 Hindus. The town has been lately constituted a 
municifftlity, with a revenue, in 1S76-77, of .£242 ; average incidence 
of taxation, 8§d. per head of population. Considerable traffic in grain, 
timber, and firewood. A valuable trade with Nepdl passes through Nan- 
para, the imports bein|*returned at about .£23,000, and the exports at 
.£20,000 in value. The principal buildings are the Raja’s residence, 5 
Hindu tempi ft, 4 mosques, the tahsili, police station, sardi, and school. 

Nans&ri. —$mall chiefthip in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces; 
9 miles south-east of Kdmtha; comprising 8 villages, and occupying an 
area of 8350 acres, of which more than 5000 are cultivated. The chief 
is a Brdhman, descended from an official family attached to the late 
Ndgpur Government. A large weekly market for cattle is held at 
Kapithir, on this estate. 

Nanto. —Town in Kotah State, Rajputdna; situated in lat. 25° 12' 
n., and long. 75° 51' e., on the route from Kotah town to Buncli 
(Boondee), 5 miles north-west of the former and 19 south-east of the 
latter. ‘ The palace of the late Zalim Sinh, formerly protector of the 
State of Kotah,’ writes Thornton, ‘is a fine specimen of a Rdjput 
baronial residence, and has in front a spacious court, surrounded by 
cloisters, add ornamented with groves of orange-trees and other odori¬ 
ferous growths, in the midst (which is a beautiful paviliorij with 
fountains; whence, by means of small canals, water is dispersed to the 
surrounding verdure.’ 

Naodw&r. —Forest reserve in the north of Darrang District, Assam, 
lying between the Bhoroli and Bar Dikrdi rivers, and ’bounded north 
by the Akd Hills. Area, 82 square miles. 

Naog&on. —District of Assam.— £$e Nowgong. 

Naog&on. —Village in Rdjshahi District, Bengal; situated in lat. 
24° 45' 30" »., and long. 88° 58' 30" e., on the west bank of the river 
Jamund. Important as the centre of the gdnjd (hemp) cultivation of 
Rdjshahi; it is from this small tract of country that nearly the whole of 
India is supplied with the narcotic. Pop. under 5000. 

Napaklu. — KAsbd or administrative headquarters of Padinalknad 
tdluk, in the territory of Coorg. Lat. 12° 19' n., long. 75° 44' e. Anglo- 
vernacular school, with 22 pupils, in 1875-76. 8 

Nar.—Town in the Pitldd Subdivision of Baroda State, Bombay. 
Lat. 22° 28' N., long. 72 0 45' e. >pop. (1872), 7183. 
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Ndra, Eastern. —A large and important water channel in Sind, 
having its rise in Bahdwalpur State, and running southward successively 
through the Rohri Deputy-Collectorate, Khairpur State, and the Thar 
and Pdrkar Political Superintendence" r The main source of supply 
of the Eastern Ndra is still undeterminedr The first well-defined head 
occurs at Khdri, near the town of Rohri, whence the stream runs 
almost due south through Khairpur, afterwards entering the Thar and 
Pdrkar District, where the channel is in some places broad, and in 
others scarcely perceptible. At NaSvakot, it divides into tito chan¬ 
nels, the larger proceeding in a south-easterly direction to Wango- 
jo-got, where it meets the Piiran ; the other skirting the foot of the Thar, 
and joining the Piiran below Wango Bazdr. ‘in the valleys of the 
Eastern Nara, there are about 400 lakes, and there is good reason for 
believing that this canal was in former years entirely fed by the Indus. 
Lieutenant Fife, in his Report of 1852, stated? that the stoppage of the 
stream, which was attributed to a dyke put across the Nara in Upper 
Sind, had in reality arisen from natural causes, the quantity in some 
years being excessive, and in others so deficient as to prevent cultiva¬ 
tion. Acting upon his advice, Government constructed a supply 
channel from the Indus near Rohri, and, later on, excavations were 
made in the bed of the Ndra so as to facilitate the flow of the water 
southwards. Further improvements were effected by erecting a series 
of embankments on the right side, to arrest the overflow. The principal 
canals in connection with the Eastern Nara are the Mithrdn (123 miles 
long, inclusive of branches), the Thar (44 miles), and the Dimwd (15 
miles). The aggregate cost of these works up to the end of 1873-74 
amounted to £274,749 ; the receipts in the same year were*£236,727, 
and thfe total charges (exclusive of interest), ,£66,094. The gross income 
was thus 84 per cent, on the capital expended, and the net receipts 
60 per cent. The area irrigated was 124,793 acres. The cost of the 
entire works when completed is estimated at ,£'1,063,827, and the net 
revenue at .£66,533. 

Ndra, Western. —A large and important water channel in Sind, 
having its rise in the Indus (lat. 27° 29' n., long. 68 ° 20' e.), which it 
taps close to the boundary line between Larkdna Sub-District and 
Sukkur (Sakkar), and Shikarpur. After a southerly course through 
portions of the Larkdna, Rato Dero, and Labdanga taluks ‘of Ldrkdna 
Deputy-Collectorate, it enters the Nasirabdd tdluk in Mehar, leaving it 
for Sehwan Sub-District by the Kakar tdluk. It then passes through 
Dadd and Sehwan tdluks, and, after a passage of 138 miles, falls into the 
northern side of Lake Manchhar. The Western Nara is generally 
considered to be a natural channel artificially improved, and, being 
navigable throughout its entire length between May and September, is 
preferred to the Indus as a boat route during the floods, as the current 
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is not so strong as in the river. About 17 canals branch directly from 
the Western Ndra, 4 being in Ldrkana, and 7 and 6 in Mehar and 
Sehwan respectively. Floods from this channel occur at times, and in 
parts prevent the cultivation of # rice. The Western' Ndra is, for purposes 
of superintendence, included* in the Ghar and Kardchi (Kurrachec) 
Collectorate canals. The revenue realized in 1873-74 was ,£40,211 ; 
the expenditure amounted to ,£3329. • 

Ndrad— A name given to three different streams in Rljshdhi Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal (x) The first is a small offshoot of the Ganges, which it 
leaves a few miles below the town of Rdmpur Beauleah, and thence 
flows into the Musd Khdn near Putiyd. A short distance north of 
Putiyd, (2) another stream, also called the Ndrad, though in no sense a 
continuation of the former water-course, leaves the Musd Khdn, and 
flows eastward past Nattor. It is navigable a great part of the year. 
Its chief tributary from the south is (3) the Ndrad, a branch of the 
Nandakujd. The united steams fall eventually into the Atrai just 
above its junction with the Nandakujd. 

Ndrdingaxy (NArdyanganj ).—Town in Dacca District, Bengal; situ¬ 
ated in lat. 23° 37' 15" n., and long. 90° 32' 5" E., on the western bank 
of the Lakhmia, at its confluence with the Dhaleswari, and, with its 
bdzdrs , extending for about 3 miles along the river. The municipality 
also includes Madanganj. Pop. (1872), 10,911; rate of municipal 
taxation, p|d. per head of population. Ndrainganj is distant from Dacca 
9 miles by land? and about 16 or 18 by water, and is in reality the port 
of that city, including Madanganj, a little lower down on the opposite 
bank of the river. In the neighbourhood are several forts built by 
Mir Jumld; and almost opposite stands the Kadam ^Rasul, a spot in 
great repute among the pious M; caimans in this part of the country. 

Nirdinganj possesses regular steam communication with Calcutta 
direct, with the railway station of Goal an da, with the Assam valley, 
and with the tea Districts of Sylhet and Cachdr. A considerable trade 
is also carried on in country boats with Chittagong, and it has been 
proposed to establish a steamer-service to that port by means of the 
Meghnd. The chief business of Ndrainganj is the collection of country 
produce,'especially jute, from the neighbouring Districts; and the distri-. 
bution of pidfce-goods, salt, and other European wares. Many English 
and a few other European firms are engaged in this business, but the 
bulk of the trade is in the hands of native merchants. In 1876, there 
were three steam-presses belonging to Europeans, for the preparation 
of jute in bales. The total value of the trade of Ndrdinganj, according 
to the registration returns of 1876-77, amounted to considerably more 
than two millions sterling; but«this figure includes many exp<yts and 
imports twice over. The exports alone were valued at £957,000, ttjp 
chief items being—jute, ,£4785000; rice, £141,000; piece-goods, 
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£76,000 ; salt, £67,000; tobacco, £34,000; raw cotton, £31,000. 
The imports were valued at £1,538,000, including—jute, £478,000 
(/.<?. transit trade); piece-goods, £324,000; salt, £184,000; raw cotton, 
.£122,000; rice, £121,000; sugar, £95,000; oil-seeds, £70,000; 
tobacco, £66,000. The figures do not r include the subsidiary port of 
Madanganj, which had a business valued at £170,000. The imports of 
jutd 1 are derived in almost equal quantities from the adjoining Districts 
of Maimansinh and Tipperah, and from Dacca itself. The exports of 
jute are all sent to Calcutta, either direct by steamer and country boat, 
or by railway from Goalanda. In 1876-77, out of a total export of 
1,600,000 maunds of jute, 670,000 were despatched through Godlanda, 
570,000 by country boat, and 360,000 direct % steampr. In 1877-78, 
the total export of jute had risen to 2,137,000 maunds, or almost exactly 
the same quantity as that exported from Sirdjganj. The trade with 
Chittagong chiefly consists of the export ot tobacco, food grain, and 
oil-seeds, and the import of raw cotton, which has been grown in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

N&rdjol.—Village in Midnapur District, Bengal; situated on the 
Palaspdi, a small stream, in lat. 22° 34' 8" n., and long. 87° 39' 4" e. 
Seat of a large manufacture of cotton cloth and mats. Pop. (1872), 
between 2000 and 3000. 

Ndrakal.—Town and port in the State of Cochin, Madras ; situated 
in lat. 10° 2 30" n., and long. 76“ 12' e., 3 miles west of Cochin 
city. Pop. (1871), 4115; number of houses, 897. *The place owes 
its importance to a so-called mud bank, which stretches about z\ miles 
seaward, and is 4 miles long. Within this, vessels can run in the worst 
of the south-west monsoon, when all other ports on the coadt are closed. 
'Phis mud apparently breaks the force of the sea, for the water within 
is calm when the weather is at its roughest outside. During the famine 
of 1877, the port was much used in the monsoon season for lahding 
grain, which was then conveyed by backwater to the railway at Tivur, 
and so to the distressed Districts. Coasting steamers call here regu¬ 
larly. Ndrakal is mentioned as the seat of a considerable Christian 
population by Fra Paolo Bartolomeo. 

Nar&L—Subdivision of Jessor District, Bengal, lying between 22* 
55° 45" and 23° 21' n. lat, and between 89° 25'and 89° 5!' 30" e. long. 
Area, 483 square miles; villages, 623; houses, 42,578; pop. (1872), 
2 99 >° 43 . of whom 163,852 were Hindus, 134,514 Muhammadans, 22 
Christians, and 655 of other denominations. Number of persons per 
square mile, 619; villages per square mile*, 1^29 ; houses per square mile, 
88; inmates per house, 7 ; proportion of males, 49-2 per cent. This 
Subdivision contained, in 1871, 3 revenue and magisterial courts, 3 police 
stations, and a force of 61 regular police, besides 633 village watchmen; 
the cost of Subdivisional administration was returned at £2056, 14s. 
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NarAL— Chief town of Nardl Subdivision, Jessor District, Bengal; 
situated in lat 23“ 10' n., and long. 89° 32' 30" e., 22 miles east of Jessor 
town, on the Chitri river, which is here very deep, and affords a regular 
route for large boats throughout the year. Contains the usual Sub- 
divisional offices. Two bi-weekly markets are held, but the trade is 
entirely lodaL The NarAl family are the first landholders of Jessor 
District, and have always been noted for their liberality. Several wprks 
of public utility have been constructed by them. A good school and 
charittbk dispensary are also maintained at their expense. 

NaJ&oli.—Agricultural town in Moradibdd District, North-Western 
Provinces; situated in lat 28“ 29' n., and long. 78° 45' e., 5 miles east 
of the river Sot Pop* (1872), 5197, consisting of 3084 Hindus and 
2113 MusalmAifc. 

NarisingacalMr- —Thriving village in Tinnevelli District, Madras ; 
situated in lat^ 8° 42' m, and long. 77 0 42' e., 3^ miles west of 
Tinnevelli. Pop. (1871), 6795; number of houses, 1713. 

Narasinha-angudi. —Tovta^jn South Kanara District, Madras.— 
See Jamalabad. * 

NArAyanavanam. —Town in North Arcot District, Madras. Lat. 
13 8 27' N., long. 79° 38' e. ; pop. (1871), 6894; number of houses, 
63 r. A sub-magistrate’s station, with large bdzdr. 

NArAyanganj. —Town in Dacca District, Bengal.— See Naraingan,® 

NarhadA ( Nerbudda ).—Division of the Central Provinces, com¬ 
prising :he five Districts of Betul, Chhindwara, Hoshangabad (with 
the Feudatory State of Makrai), Narsinhpur, and Nxmar. Pop. 
(1872), 1,604,555 > area > 1 7>7 Z 7 square miles. 

NarhadA ( Narmada —the Namadus of Ptolemy, Namnadius of the 
Periplus). —One of the great r' -urs of India, traditionally regarded as 
the boundary between Hindustan Proper* and the Deccan. It rises 
(lat. .22° 41' n,, long. 81° 49' e.) in the dominions of the RajA of 
Rewah, and, after a westward course of 800 miles, falls into the sea (lat. 
21° 38 N., long. 72° 30' e.) below Broach in thefBombay District of that 
name. Its source is at Amarkantak, a massive flat-topped hill, forming 
the eastern terminus of that long range which runs across the middle of 
India from west to east. All round lies a wild and desolate country; 
but a little cqlony of priests have reared their temples in the middle of 
these mighty solitudes, to guard the sources of the sacred river. The 
NarbadA bubbles up gently in a small tank in one of the undulating 
glades on the summit of the mountain. Then for about 3 miles it 
meanders through green meadows, receiving the waters of countless 
springs, till it reaches the edge of the Amarkantak plateau, where it falls 
over the black basaltic cliff in a glistening cascade of 70 feet, called 
Kapila-Dhara. A little farther on is a smaller fall, known aS Dudh- 
dhira, or the Stream of Milk; tjie myth being that here the river. onCe 
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ran with milk instead of water. After descending some hundreds of 
feet by falls and rapids from the heights of Amarkantak, it enters the 
Central Provinces, and winds round the hills of Mandla, till it flows 
under the walls of the ruined palace 6f Ramnagar. At this point; the 
Narbadd has run a course of nearly a hundred miles, and received the 
drainage of an extensive hill country. Its swollen waters floflr in several 
channels, between which rise wooded islands; while in mid-stream, 
peaks and ledges of black trap-rock protrude in all directions. The 
banks are clothed with thick foliage to the water’s edge, andton every 
side hills shut in the horizon. But below Rimnagar for several miles, 
down to Mandla, the river flows in an unbroken expanse of blue 
water between banks adorned with lofty trees.' Of all the pools or 
reaches (dots) in the rivers of the Central Provinces, this is the 
loveliest. Below Mandla, at Gwdrighdt, where the Trunk Road crosses 
from Jabalpur to Ndgpur, the river wears thfc look of industry: for at 
this point are collected many hundred logs of timber cut in the forests, 
to be floated down the stream to the marls of Jabalpur. About 9 miles 
fo the south-west of Jabalpur, the Narbada flings itself tumultuously 
over a ledge, with a fall of 30 feet, called Dhudn-dhdra, or the Misty 
Shoot; and then enters on a narrow channel, cut through a mass of 
marble and basalt for nearly 2 miles, and known as the ‘ Marble Rocks.’ 
'i'he river, which above this point had a breadth of 100 yards, is here 
compressed within 20 yards, and flows in a swirling stream between 
marble bluffs from 50 to 80 feet high, till, escaping ffom its glittering 
prison, it spreads out once more in a broad expanse. 

The Narbada now leaves the hill country behind, and enteis upon 
the fertile valley, over 200 miles long, which includes Naruinhpur and 
the greater part’ of Hoshangabad District. This is the first of those 
wide alluvial basins, which, alternating with rocky gorges, giwe so 
varied a character to the river’s course. Probably they were originally 
lakes, more or less closely connected, and fed by a slowly flowing river, 
down which clayey sediment was carried, and gradually and uniformly 
distributed over a considerable extent of country. On the conglomerate 
and clay thus deposited, lie 20 fe^t of the rich alluvium, known as the 
regar or black cotton-soil of Central India. Passing under a great railway 
viaduct, with massive piers, the Narbada flows along this valley, which is 
shut in between the parallel ranges of the Vindhyd and Sitpura Moun¬ 
tains. During the rainy season, the river affords the means of a brief and 
precarious traffic At Birmdn Ghdt, after the rains, the receding waters 
leave a broad space of sand, where, every November, is held one of the 
largest fairs in the Central Provinces. The Narbadd now flows past 
the coahpits of Mohpdnf and the iron-mines of Tenddkherd, past cotton 
fields and plains clothed twice a year with waving harvests, past 
rioshangdbdd, and the once famous towns of Handid and Nemdwar, 
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past Jogfgarh, where it rushes with clear rapids right beneath the battle- 
mented walls and bastions, till it once more enters the jungle in the 
District of Nimdr. Emerging from these wilds, it flows in a deep and 
violent stream past the sacred’island of Mandijata, crowded with 
Sivaite temples, and steep with* cliffs, from which devotees were wont to 
dash themselves on to the rocks in the river below. During its passage 
through the Central Provinces, several falls interrupt its course.. At 
Umaria, in Narsinhpur District, is a fall of about io feet; at Mandhar, 
25 milesabelow Handid, a fall of 4b feet; and at Dddri, near Punasa, 
another fall of 40 feet. The Narbadd is fed principally from the south 
side, as the drainage of the Vindhydn tableland which bounds the valley 
on .the north is almost*«ntirely northwards. Its principal affluents are 
the Makrdr, Cliakrdr, Kharmer, Burhner, and Banjar, then the Timar, 
the Soner, Shtfr, and Shakar, the Dddhf, Kordmf, Machnd, Tawd, Ganjdl, 
and Ajndl. (^1 the north bank, the Narbadd receives, among others, 
the mountain streams Baldi, Gaur, and Hiran. 

At Makrai, the Narbadd finally leaves the tableland of Mdlwa to enter 
upon the broad plain of Guzerat. For the first 30 miles it separates t 1 ?e 
territory of Baroda, on the right, from the State of Rajpfpla, on the left; 
and then, for the remaining 70 miles of its course, including many 
windings, it intersects the fertile District of Broach. Its average breadth 
here varies from about half a mile to a mile. Below Broach city ft 
gradually widens into an estuary, whose shores are 13 miles apart where 
they fall away into the Gulf of Cambay. The influence of the tide 
is felt as far up as Rdyanpur, about 25 miles above Broach. At the 
mouth of the estuary, spring tides sometimes rise to the height of 30 
feet. In Broach District, the Narbadd has cut for itself a deep and 
permanent bed through the h d alluvial soil. The right oi* north 
banl* is generally high and precipitous. But is gradually being eaten 
away by the present set of the current. The left bank is low and 
shelving. The fair-weather level of the river is about 21 feet below the 
surface of the plain, and even the highest floods do but little damage 
to the surrounding country. In this part of its course the Narbadd 
receives three tributaries—the Kdvyi (Cauvery) and Amravati on the 
left, and the Bukhi on the right. Opposite the mouth of the Bukhi 
lies a large mninhabited island, called the Alia Bet. This has under¬ 
gone many‘changes of late years, and now has an area of about 22,000 
acres, overgrown with dense jungle. The total length of the Narbadd, 
from its source to the sea, is 801 miles; and the total area of its drainage 
basin is estimated at 36,400 square miles. Its maximum flood discharge 
has been calculated at 2,500,000 cubic feet of water per second. The 
velocity of the current in the dry season at Broach city is less than one 
mile an hour. 

Throughout its entire course the Narbadd drains rather than waters 
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the country through which it flows. It is therefore nowhere utilized 
for irrigation. Navigation is confined to the lowest section, which lies 
within Guzerat. In the height of the rainy season of 1847, a British 
officer succeeded in making his way flown stream from Mandlesar, in 
the territory of Indor; but the perils through which he passed are so 
great as to close the route to commerce. The highest point to which 
navigation ordinarily extends is about 15 miles above the Makrai Falls. 
In the rainy season—from July to September—boats of considerable 
tonnage are able to sail up as far as Talakwdra, about 65 mites above 
Broach city, assisted by the regular south-west monsoon. Sea-going 
ships of about 70 tons frequent the port of Broach; but they are entirely 
dependent upon the tide, as they cannot come *fp in the monsoon, and 
during the dry season there is no depth of fresh watef. Though the 
foreign trade of Broach has greatly fallen off from what it was in early days, 
this decline does not seem to be due to unfavourable^changes in the 
channel of the river. The author of the Periplus (rst century a.d.) 
dwells upon the difficulty of getting up to Barugaza (Broach), even by 
tile help of skilful pilots, and moving only with the tide. Fryer (r68o) 
tells a very similar story; and Heber (r825) says that no vessels larger 
than moderately sized lighters could cross the bar. 

According to local legend, the goddess of the Narbada will never 
3 uffer her stream to be crossed by a bridge. The Bombay and Baroda 
Railway Company have scarcely yet succeeded in proving the falsehood 
of this legend. Their first bridge, near the city of Broach, begun in 
i860, was seriously damaged by a flood in 1864. The repairs then 
required suffered from another flood in 1868; but by 1871, the bridge 
again stood complete, after a total expenditure of ^470,00®. The un- 
prefcedented flood of 1876, which rose to a height of 35 feet above high- 
water mark, washed away 26 spans, or 1600 feet out of a total length of 
4250 feet. The traffic is now (1878) being carried on a tempsrary 
structure; while a new bridge has been commenced about xoo yards 
farther up-stream, at an Estimated cost of ^375,000. Altogether, the 
bridging of the Narbadd cannot have cost much less than a million 
sterling. 

In religious sanctity, the Narbadd ranks only second to the Ganges 
among the rivers of India. According to the Rewd Pvr&na (Rewd 
being another name for the river), the sanctity of the Ganges will cease 
in the Samvat year 1951 (1895 a. d.), while the purifying virtue of the 
Narbadd will continue the same throughout all the ages of the world. 
So holy is the water, that the very pebbles in its bed are worn into the 
shape of the emblem of Siva. Few Hindus would dare to forswear 
themselves, standing in the Narbadd t with a garland of red flowers 
round the neck and some water in the right hand. The most merito¬ 
rious act that a pilgrim can perform, js to walk from the sea up to the 
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source at Amarkantak, and then back along the opposite bank. This 
pilgrimage, called parikr&m or pradukshana, is chiefly undertaken by 
devotees from Guzerat and the Deccan, and takes from one year to two 
years in accomplishment. In Broach District, the most sacred spots 
are—Sukaltirth, with its ancient banian tree; the site near Broach city 
where Rdjd Bdli performed the ten-horse sacrifice; and the temples at 
Karod and B hid bat. • 

Narbah. —Town and fort in Sirhind, Punjab, and residence of a 
Rajd, wHbse possessions, once conlisting of 313 villages, with a popu¬ 
lation of 80,000, now only occupy an area of 40 miles in length from 
north-east to south-west, and 17 in breadth; lying between 30° 17' and 
30° 41' n. lat, and between 75* 51' and 76° 21' e. long. (Thornton). 
The Rdjd was cfeprived of one-fourth of his territory for non-perform¬ 
ance of feudatory obligations. Narbah town is in lat. 30' 23' n„ and 
long. 76“ 15' e, • 

Naregal. —Town in Dharwar District, Bombay; situated 55 miles east 
of Dhdrwdrtoivn, in lat. 15° 36^N.,and long. 75 0 54' e. Pop. (1872), 5182. 

Narglind. —Town in Dhdrwdr District, Bombay; situated 60 nffl?s 
east of Belgium, and 32 miles north-east of Dhdrwdr town, in lat. 
15° 43' 22" n., and long. 75° 25' 30" e. Pop. (1872), 9931. Narglind 
is a municipal town, with an income of^395. Though not a manu¬ 
facturing town, it is a busy entrepot of trade, where the merchants o? 
Dhdrwdr and North Kanara exchange rice, sugar, spices, and other 
agricultural products. Nargund was one of the earliest possessions 
wrested from the feeble grasp of the Muhammadan kings of Bijdpur 
by the Marhattd rulers of Satdra. It was subsequently handed over to 
Rdmrdo Bhftne, with some surrounding villages. On the conquest of the 
Peshwd’s territory by the British, , was restored by them to Daddfi Rao, 
the oiiief then found in possession. An agreement was concluded with 
him,*by which he was exempted from the payment of his former tribute 
of ^347, from nazardna or presents on occasions, and from rendering 
service, on the conditions of loyalty to and dependence on the British 
Government. This petty principality, containing 30 towns and villages, 
with a population of about 24,000, jras at the time of the Mutiny in 
1857 held by Bhdskar Rdo Apd Sahib. Affected by the disturbances 
in the north; the chief rose in open rebellion, and murdered Mr. 
Manson, the Commissioner and Political Agent, Southern Marhattd 
country. An English force was despatched at once to Narglind, and, 
after a short but decisive engagement, the fort and town of Narglind 
fell into the hands of the English. 

Narhl —Agricultural town in Ghdzipur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 5527. Lies in lat. 25 0 42' 15" n., and 
long. 84° 4' 15" E., 2 miles north of the Ganges, and 30 miles east of 
Ghdzfpur town. • 
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Niri. — Town in Chdnda District, Central Provinces. — See 
Neri. 

Nari&d. —Chief town of the Naridd Subdivision of Kdira District, 
Bombay, and a station on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway; situated 29 miles south-east 0$ Ahmeddbdd. Lat 22° 40' 45" 
N., long. 72° 55' 20" e. ; pop. (1872), 24,551. Naridd is a muni- 
ciprlity; average income, £ 1266. Small cause court, sub-jhdge’s court, 
post office, and dispensary, and is the headquarters station of the 
chief revenue and police officers of*the Subdivision. The tcfivn is also 
the centre of the extensive tobacco trade of Kdira District. 

N6rikelbdri&. —Village in Jessor District, Bengal; situated on the 
Chitra river, 6 miles from Bdghapdra. One the seats of the Jessor 
sugar trade. 

NarisM. —Town in Dacca District, Bengal. Lat. ‘23° 33' 45" n., 
ong. 90" 10' 45" e. : pop. (1872), 5645. 

Narkher. —Town in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces; 52 miles 
from Ndgpur city, on the Betiil road. Pop. (1872), 7159, chiefly 
agricultural. Narkher has a good market-place, school, and police 
buildings, and the river is embanked with masonry. The place is 
surrounded by beautiful groves, but is thought unhealthy. 

Narmadl —One of the great rivers of India.— See Narbada. 

1 Narndla. —Hill fortress in Ellichpur District, Berar. Lat. 21° 14' 
30" n., long. 77° 4' 20" e. It is the highest point in the District, 
standing 3161 feet above sea level, and forms, as it were, an advanced 
outwork, about 2 miles south of the main wall of the Gawilgarh range. 
A central fort occupies all the upper plateau of the hill, while two 
smaller forts (Telidgarh and Jdfarabad) enclose two considerable spurs 
running out at opposite angles on a lower level, and in the direction of 
the length of the hill, which is from north-east to south-west. The 
ramparts, which extend over a distance of several miles, consist ‘gene¬ 
rally of a wall from 25 to 40 feet high, with 67 flanking towers. There 
are six large and twenty-one small gates. Four only of the nineteen 
tanks within the walls hold water throughout the year. The fort also 
contains four very curious stone, cisterns, covered in by a masonry 
platform pierced by small apertures. On this platform axe the remains 
of arches. The water in the cisterns is remarkably sweet and cool. 
They are supposed to have been built by the Jains who ruled the 
country before the Musalmdn conquest, for many Jains drink no water 
on which the sun has fallen. The old palace, a mosque called after 
Aurangzeb, an armoury, a twelve-doored pavilion, a music hall, and 
other buildings, all more or less in ruins, occupy the interior of the 
central fort. Perhaps the most beautiful architectural feature is the 
Shahmir gate on the south, which is of white sandstone, with projecting 
balconies on either side; the open stcne lattice-work, the rich cornice. 
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and tracerj' and panelling, with stone-cut verses from the Koran, are 
admirable specimens of Pathdn workmanship. 

Narora. —Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 28° 12' N., long. 78° 25' 45" e. 

Narot. —Municipal town in &urddspur District, Punjab ; situated in 
the trans-Rdvi tract, in lat. 32' 17' 30" n., and long. 75° 30' e., half-way 
between the Rdvi and the hills. Pop. (1868), 5858, consisting of 3537 
Hindus, 2485 Muhammadans, and 36 ‘ others.’ Principal mart in the 
fertile subhiontane belt known as Clfak Andar. Exports of rice and tur¬ 
meric to Amritsar (Umritsur) and Lahore. Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
^159, or 9$d. per head of population (3944) within municipal limits. 

N&r0W&L—Municipffrtown in Sidlkot District, Punjab. Lat 32° 6' 
N., long. 74 0 55' E. ; pop. (1868), 3728. Distant from Sialkot town 35 
miles south-easi. Formerly headquarters of a tahsil , now removed to 
Riah. Post offige, Government school. Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
^175, or 8d. per head of population (5300) within municipal limits. 
NarrakaL—Town in Cochin, Madras.— See Narakai.. jrrl 

Narri.—Salt-mine in Kohdt District, Punjab; one of the series 
extending along either bank of the Teri Toi river. Lat. 33 0 n' 15" *?., 
long. 71° 12' 30" E. ; lies on the southern side of the range of salt¬ 
bearing hills north of the river, 31 miles west-south-west of Malgin m 
mine, and 34^ miles south-south-west from Kohat town. The quarries 
of pure rock-salt extend over an area 2 miles long by half a mile broad. 
The mineral is excavated by blasting. Only camels are permitted to 
load; and the mine is resorted to by Afrfdis, Khataks, Bangashes, Moh- 
mands, and Swdtis. Preventive establishment of 13 men. Formerly 
a Government military outpost, held by a detachment from the Kohdt 
garrison, but now abandoned, .m.nual salt revenue, ,£1044. * 

Narsapur ( Nursapon ). — Town in Goddvari District, Madras; 
situated in lat. 16“ 26' 20" n., and long. 81° 44' 30" e., at the mouth of 
the Vasishta Goddvari. Pop. (1871), 6819; niynber of houses, 1495. 
Once a flourishing port, but now nearly cut off from the sea by the 
extension of the Goddvari delta. Until recently, Narsapur was the 
headquarters of the idluk of the same game, and contained the courts of 
a Sub-Magistrate and District munsif, and several Government offices. 
There is a mission establishment and a fine market-place. The Dutch 
established themselves here in 1665, and had an iron foundry. The 
English occupied the north suburb, Mddhavapaldyam (whence the trade 
name madapollani), in 1677, and maintained their factory there for 150 
years. There is still a good boat-building business, and a trade (in 
country bottoms) with Burma of about 0,000 annually; but this is 
languishing, and the population is on the decrease. , 

Narsinha.—Dome-shaped rock in Seoni District, Central Provinces* 
rising 100 feet out of the Wainganga valley. The-temple on the top, 
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sacred to Narsinha, an incarnation of Vishnu, contains an image of the 
god. A village of the same name lies below the hill. 

Narsinhgarh. —Native State in the Bhopal Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India. Area, about 
720 square miles; estimated pop. (187^5), 87,000; revenue, ,£40,000. 
Parasa Rdm, the founder of the Narsinhgarh State, succeeded his father 
A jab Sinh in 1660 a.d. as minister to the Rdwat of Rdjghar. In 
1681 a.d., he compelled the Rdwat to divide his territory with him, 
and Narsinhgarh thus became a separate chiefship. The State pays 
£8500 as tribute to Holkar, under the mediation of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The chief receives a tankha (or pecuniary allowance in lieu of 
rights over land) of Half Rs. 1200 (say £'20) from Sindhia, and 
another of Rs. 5100 (say £510) from the State of Dewds. These sums 
are received and paid through the British Political Agent. The present 
chief, Rdjd Patdl Sinh, an Umat Rajput, was born about 1850. The 
title of Rdjd was conferred on him and his heirs by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1872; he is entitled to a salute of 11 guns. A military force is 
maintained of 9 guns, 24 artillerymen, 98 cavalry, and 326 infantry. 

Narsinhgarh. —Chief town of Narsinhgarh State, Bhopdl Agency, 
Central India. Lat 23° 42' 30" n., long. 77 0 5' 50'' e. 

Narsinhgarh. —Ancient town in Damoh District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 23° 59' n., and long. 79° 26' e., 12 miles north-west of 
Damoh town by the river Sundr, and on the route from Sdgar to Rewah. 
The Muhammadans, who built the fort and mosque, called it Nasrat- 
garh, and the Marhattds gave the present name. The latter erected a 
second fort, which the British troops partially destroyed in 1857. The 
town has a police station-house. 

Narsinhpur. —A British District in the Chief Commissionership of 
the Central Provinces, lying between 22 0 45' and 23 0 15' n. lat., and 
between 78° 38' and 79° 38' e. long. Bounded on the north by the 
State of Bhopdl, with $dgar (Saugor), Damoh, and Jabalpur (Jubbul- 
pore) Districts; on the east by Seonf; on the south by Chhindwara; 
and on the west by the river Dddhi, which separates it from the District 
of Hoshangdbdd. Population in 1872, 339,395 ; area, 1916 square miles. 
The administrative headquarters are at the town of Narsinhpur. 

Physical Aspects. —The District of Narsinhpur forms the upper half 
of the Narbada (Nerbudda) valley proper. The first of those wide 
alluvial basins which, alternating with rocky gorges, give so varied a 
character to the river’s course, opens out just below the famous Marble 
Rocks at Bherdghdt, 15 miles east of the District boundary, and extends 
westward for 225 miles, including the whole of Narsinhpur together 
with th£ greater part of Hoshangdbdd. Probably these basins were 
Originally lakes, more or less intimately connected and fed by a slowly 
flowing river, down which clayey sediment was carried, and gradually and 
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uniformly distributed over a considerable expanse of country. On the 
conglomerate and clay thus deposited, lie 20 feet of the rich alluvium 
known as the regar or black cotton-soil of Central India. As originally 
constituted, Narsinhpur was conflhed to that part of the valley which 
is defined by three rivers—thetkarbadd on the north, the Soner on the 
east, and the Dtidhi on the west; while the Sdtpura heights shut it in 
on the south. But since its formation, the District has been enlaced 
by the addition of two isolated tracts across the Narbadd. Of these, 
the easternmost is an insignificant’patch of hill and ravine ; that to 
the west is a small but fertile valley, enclosed by the river in a crescent¬ 
shaped bend of the Vindhydn range. To speak of the Vindhyds, 
however, as a range ofSiills, is incorrect. Seen from the south, they 
present an almost uninterrupted series of headlands with projecting 
promontories dhd receding bays, like a weather-beaten coast-line; but 
these form the gbrupt ternfination of a tableland stretching away to the 
north in gentle undulations, and are not an independent range of hills. 
They afford a fine example of cliffs, once formed by the denuding 
action of shore-waves, but now far inland. Ripple-marking, almost 
totally absent in the other sandstone groups of Central India, is found 
almost everywhere throughout the Vindhydn series in extraordinary 
perfection. Twice in Narsinhpur the Vindhydn headlands abut on the 
river bed, and twice open out into the bay-like curves which constitute 
the trans-Narbadd portions of the District. The face of the Satpura 
range overlooking the valley from the south is generally regular, rising 
nowhere more than 500 feet above the plain. The hills run in a line 
almost parallel to the river, at a distance from it of 15 or 20 miles; and 
the intervening space forms the greater part of the District. Along the 
valley the rich level is seldom broken, except by occasional mouifds of 
graveW or kankar (nodular limestone), which offer serviceable village 
sites.* Any inequalities of surface are generally turned to account for 
the construction of tanks and reservoirs, often adorned by the graceful 
domed temples, which take the place of the needle-shaped spires 
common in the Hindu shrines of Upper India. Nearly every village 
is embellished by its deep mango grebes, and old pipal and tamarind 
trees; and indeed the commonest village names are those derived from 
trees. Thus «such names as Piparia (the pipal village), Imalia (the 
tamarind villhge), and Umarfa (the wild fig village) abound throughout 
the District. After the rains, the black soil softens into a stiff bog; 
but in the winter months, the valley presents the appearance of a broad 
strip of land, walled in on either side by low hill, ranges, and green 
from end to end with young wheat. As soon as the limits of the black 
soil are passed, the country changes. Below either range of hijls, but 
more especially on the Sdtpura side, are broad belts of red gravelly 
soil, which merge through woody.borders into the lower slopes of the 
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highlands. In these tracts, the wheat of the valley gives way to rice, 
sugar-cane, and the poorer rain-crops; the village roofs are of thatch 
instead of tile; forest trees take the place of mango groves, and 
reservoirs are replaced by mountain streams. But though less pro¬ 
ductive, the countiy has become more picturesque, with its river gorges, 
and its open glades, covered with short sward, and dotted with old mahud 
tree.;. 

The hill country of the District is insignificant in extent, being nearly 
confined to the smaller of the tracts north of the Narbadd. Nor are the 
forests of importance. Probably no District in the Central Provinces 
is so devoid of extensive wastes, and such as exist are too accessible for 
jungle produce to be abundant. Narsinhpur presents few attractions 
to the sportsman. The jungles are ill stocked with large game, and 
remarkable for the scarcity of their birds. 

The Narbadd is fed almost entirely from the soutfy Its principal 
affluents are the Sher and the Shakar, the latter of which was once 
known by the name of Suar or pig, till a Muhammadan of rank took 
pity on the stream, and, emptying into it a cart-load of sugar, gained 
for it a more honourable appellation. The fall from east to west is so 
gradual that, except when in flood, the Narbada creeps slowly along 
its narrow bed of basalt, with precipitous banks on each side; but 
the Sher and Shakar are mountain torrents throughout With their 
tributaries, the Mdchd-Rewd and Chitd-Rewd, they rise in the Satpuras, 
and pour through rocky channels, fringed on either hand with a series 
of ravines. Here and there, however, their beds open out into small 
oases of rich alluvial deposit, which are cultivated like gardens with the 
finer kinds of sugar-cane and vegetables. The Sonar resembles these 
streams; but the Dudhi and Bdrd-Rewd flow along sandy channels, 
utilized only for an occasional melon bed. All these rivers, including 
the Narbadd itself, rise with extraordinary rapidity in time of flood; 
and even the little Sinjzhrf has more than once inundated the town of 
Kandeli, and caused serious loss of life and property. 

History .—The history of Narsinhpur is the history of an outlying 
District The great Sangrdm S% the forty-eighth Rdjd of the Garha- 
Mandla line (see Mandla), extended his dominion over Narsinhpur 
and the surrounding country, and built the fortress of Chaurdgarh. 
Situated on the crest of the outer range of the Sdtpura tableland, 
embracing within its circle two hills, and supplied by numerous tanks 
and wells, this stronghold is less a fort than a huge fortified camp; 
and it has been the theatre of most of the historic scenes enacted in 
Narsinhpur. After the defeat and heroic death of Durgdvatf in 1564, 
Asaf Khdn stormed Chaurdgarh, and seized the enormous booty of 100 
jars of gold coin and 1000 elephants. Probably this expedition first 
opened out the valley to the foreign immigration which has reclaimed 
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it from barbarism. In 1593, when the Bundela invasion under Jiijhar 
Sinh took place, Prem Ndrayan sustained a siege of some months in 
Chaurdgarh; and it was not till he had been treacherously assassinated 
that the fortress fell. At Chaurdgarh, also, Narhar Sdh, the last of the 
Garhd-Mandla line, took refuge when pressed by Mordji, the Marhattd 
Governor of Sdgar (Saugor). The Gond prince was betrayed, and ended 
his days in imprisonment at Kurdi, while his dominions fell into»the 
hands of his conquerors in 1781. Their administration lasted for 
seventeen*years, and is only remarkable as having caused a considerable 
influx of Hindu immigrants from the north. The Sdgar Governors 
were in their turn expelled by the powerful Bhonsld Rdjds. Before 
occupying Narsinhpur, *lhe Nagpur army overran Hoshangdbdd; and 
that District, left utterly defenceless, was periodically plundered by 
the Pinddris arid the Nawdb of Bhopdl until 1802. The distress thus 
occasioned resisted, in 1883 and 1804, in actual famine, and forced a 
number of people into the more secure and prosperous District of Nar- 
sinhpur. In the years 1807 to 1810, similar accessions were received 
from Bhopdl, which had been ravaged by Amir Khan and his Pinddris. 
Thus recruited, Narsinhpur attained a degree of prosperity which it had 
never known before. Unfortunately, this happy period proved transient. 
In 1807, Narsinhpur and Hoshangdbdd Districts were made over to^ 
Nawdb Sadik All Khdn, for the partial support of the frontier force. 
Soon afterwards, the remittances promised him from Ndgpur began to 
fail; while the campaigns he waged against Amir Khdn involved him 
in further financial difficulties, which gave rise to increased taxation, 
speedily followed by all kinds of irregular extortion. When main force 
failed, pdtels? or village head-men, were tempted by titles and dressesof 
honour to bid against each other; while, to meet the case of merdiants 
and •thers unconnected with 3 : >.d, courts of justice were created, 
whose whole staff consisted of a guard of soldiers and a few ready 
witnesses. The only crime of which they took cognizance was adultery, 
and they threw on the wealthy defendant the burden of establishing 
his innocence. 

British rule in Narsinhpur dates fjom 1818. In November of the 
preceding year, on the first intelligence of the treachery of Apd Sahib, 
Brigadier-General Hardyman was directed by Lord Hastings to advance 
his force froth the frontier of Rewah in the direction of Ndgpur. On 
hearing of the success at Sitdbaldf on the 16th December, he resolved 
to take up a position near Gddarwdra, to cut off the fugitives from 
Ndgpur. Reinforcements were accordingly sent to a detachment 
already stationed at Gddarwdra under Lieutenant-Colonel Macmorine, 
who was thus enabled to attack and defeat the Srinagar garrison, 
consisting of 3000 foot and 4000 horse. Chaurdgarh, however, stil^ 
held out, and was only evacuated on the approach of the left division 
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of the army under Brigadier-General Watson. The country was then 
in an exhausted condition; and the recent disorders had nearly ruined 
all except the predatory castes. Of the three principal Pindiri leaders 
of the ‘ Sindhia Shdhi,’ two—Chitrd, & chief who led 5000 horsemen, 
and Karim Khdn, who commanded more than xooo—formerly held 
possessions in the District Even in Captain Sleeman’s time a gang 
of Thugs or Stranglers lived within 400 yards of his court-house; and 
the groves of Mandesar, only 12 miles from Narsinhpur, formed one of 
the greatest bels or places of slaughter in all India. These facts, how¬ 
ever, only came to light in 1831. In dealing with the District, Sleeman 
was strengthened by the wise liberality of Mr. Molony, the chief civil 
authority of the Province; and each successive settlement of the land 
revenue lightened the burdens of the agricultural class, till in 1835 they 
were in a position to reap the full benefits of the first long term settle¬ 
ment, which was made on terms of great liberality. .Secure at once 
from foreign raids and domestic exactions, the people have grown rich; 
ajyj the western part of the District, though the most recently developed, 
may bear comparison with most similar tracts in India. 

Population. —A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population of 
Narsinhpur at 336,796 persons. The more careful Census of 1872 dis¬ 
closed 339,395. The latest estimate of 187 7 indicates a total of 356,708. 
The Census of 1872 still remains, however, the only basis for a detailed 
examination of the people. It disclosed a population of 339,395 
persons on an area of 1916 square miles, residing in 979 villages or 
townships and in 64,888 houses; persons per square mile, ijyn; 
villages per square mile, 0-51; houses per square mile, 33'87 ; persons 
per village, 346’68; persons per house, 5‘23. Thus Nar&inhpur is at 
once'the smallest and the most densely populated District in the 
Central Provinces. Classified according to sex—males, 176,552; 
females, 162,843. According to age, the male children in "1877 
numbered 66,297; the female children, 59,523. Ethnical division in 
1877—Europeans, 30; Eurasians, 9; aboriginal tribes, 45,542; Hindus, 
297,543; Muhammadans, 12,569; Buddhists and Jains, 906. The 
most numerous of the aboriginal {jibes are the Goqds, 42,143 (in 1872), 
the remainder consisting of Bharias, Kols, etc. Among the Hindus, 
in 1872 the Brahmans numbered 23,949; the mass of the Hindu 
population consisting of Lodhfs, 31,400; Dhers or Mhars, 22,742; 
Chamirs, 16,242; Dhimdrs, 14,507 ; and a great variety of other culti¬ 
vating and inferior castes. Native Christians in 1877, 35. Owing to 
their isolation, the residents of the valley have assumed in dress and 
appearance a distinct type from that of the picturesque races of 
Upper . India. Though generally well grown, few are conspicuous 
for stature or physical appearance; nor does their costume become 
them. Among men, the favourite colour of the angarkhi or long coat 
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is yellow, with a green shade from the "mahua dye. The sleeves are 
turned back on the wrists, and the waist-cloth is worn on or below the 
hips. This, with a white turban, constitutes the usual dress of a 
prosperous peasant. The chiefc affect the Marhattd turban, tied so 
much on one side as almost Kb cover one eye, or, what appears to be 
the Gond fashion, a turban composed of innumerable folds of cloth 
twisted like a rope. Their dress seldom matches their pretensions, 
and some of the oldest R&jas and Thakurs might be taken for poor 
peasants. It is true that titles ofhonour are so common as to have 
lost much of their significance. There is in Narsinhpur neither the 
strictness of ritual nor the social rigidity which prevail in Hindustan 
Proper. Among Brdl«*ans, the KanaujMs still maintain their tradi¬ 
tions ; but the Sanorids, who take a high rank in Upper India, in Nar¬ 
sinhpur are vefy lax, forming connections with women of other castes, 
and neglecting^he nicetief of Hindu ritual. 

Division into Town and Country. —There were, in 1S72, only 2 towns 
in Narsinhpur District with a population exceeding 5000— Narsinhpur, 
the District capital (population, 12,111), and Gadarwara (6068). Town¬ 
ships of 1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 56 ; from 200 to 1000, 435; villages 
of less than 200 inhabitants, 486. The only municipalities are—Nar¬ 
sinhpur with Kandelf (population within municipal limits, 12,854)— 
total income in 1876-77, ^989, of which £697 was derived from 
taxation, being is. per head; total expenditure, ^884: Gddarwdra 
(population, 6438)—total income, ,£1301, of which ^1205 was derived 
from taxation, being 3s. 8d. per head; total expenditure, ^952: 
Kaurid (population, 3358) —total income, £46, entirely derived 
from taxatien, being 3^d. per head; total expenditure, ^53: and 
Tendiikherd (population, 3217)—total income, ^42* of whiclf ^40 
was derived from taxation, being ,1 per head ; total expenditure, £44. 

Agriculture. —Out of the total area of 1916 square miles, 963 are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste, 243 square miles are returned 
as cultivable; 6892 acres are irrigated, entirely by private enterprise. 
The Government assessment is at the rate of is. 4d. per acre of the culti¬ 
vated land, and is. ^d. on the cultivable land. Wheat fonns the staple 
crop of the District, occupying (in 1876) 286,000 acres; 278,683 acres 
were devoted.to other food grains, while sugar-cane was grown on 2384, 
and cotton on 54,926 acres. Most of the cotton is produced, not on 
the so-called black cotton-soil, but on the light undulating lands near 
the banks of rivers and ndlds. The out-turn of wheat from average 
land is about.480 lbs. per acre; of inferior grain, 400 lbs.; of sugar 
{gur), 560 lbs.; of cotton, 52 lbs. Rotation of crops is not practised ; 
but when the soil shows signs of.exhaustion, gram or some other pulse 
is substituted for wheat for two or three years. Cultivators < 3 are n<jt 
leave their lands fallow, even fos a single year; for the ground would 
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be immediately occupied by rank kans grass, which no exertions can 
eradicate till it has run its course of about ten years. Irrigation and 
manure are used only for sugar-cane and vegetables. The Census of 
1872 showed a total of 2463 proprietdrs, of whom 1891 were classified 
as ‘inferior.’ The tenants numbered 34,^97, of whom 20,674 had either 
absolute or occupancy rights, while 13,923 were tenants-at-will. The 
renovates per acre for the different qualities of land are returned as 
follows:—Land suited for wheat, 4s. 9<J.; for inferior grain, is. 3d.; for 
sugar-cane, 2s. nd.; for cotton, 3s. ;'for oil-seeds, 3s. 3d. The ordinary 
prices of produce per cwt in 1876 were as follows:—Wheat, 5s. 7d.; 
linseed, 8s. 2d.; raw sugar (jzZr), 24s. 6d.; cotton, 38s. 2d.; and sambhar 
salt, 13s. 8d. The wages per diem of a skilled?labourer averaged is.; 
of an unskilled labourer, 3d. 

Commerce and Trade .—Narsinhpur and Gadarwara'are the only 
trading towns of the District. A considerate traffic, however, chiefly 
in English cloth, lac ornaments, and copper utensils, takes place at an 
extensive fair, which is held yearly in November and December on the 
sands of the Narbada at Birmdn Ghat, 14 miles from Narsinhpur. 
Hitherto, the only export of consequence has been cotton. The manu¬ 
factures consist of brass and bell-metal vessels at Chichli; a kind of 
stamped cotton fabric at Gadarwara; and tasar silk and saddle-cloths 
at Narsinhpur. The mineral resources of the District give rise to 
an important industry among the Gond inhabitants. At Mohpani, 11 
miles from the Gddarwdra railway station, excavations for coal have 
been made with success in the gorge by which the Chita-Rewd leaves 
the Sdtpura tableland. The method of subterranean work pursued is 
that known by the name of ‘ pillar and stall; ’ and the coni produced 
is a strong non-coking coal, fairly effective as a steam fuel. A small 
vein in Sihord Ghat, on the Sher river, also supplies coal, said to be 
hard and jetty, and free from pyrites of iron. The most valuable iron- 
pits are on the north of the Narbada at Tendukhcrd, and produce ore 
of excellent quality. Inrom the exclusive employment of charcoal in 
smelting, the town is free from smoke, and only the ceaseless clink of 
hammers distinguishes it from tlje agricultural villages of the valley. 
All these mines are leased by the Narbadd Coal and Iron Company. 
Besides the high-road from Jabalpur towards Bombayj which runs 
through the District from east to west, the chief lines of communica¬ 
tion are the route northwards across the Narbadd and through an 
opening in the hills towards Sdgar; the road southwards by Srinagar 
towards Seoni; and the road by Harai to Chhindwdra. None of these 
roads has yet been metalled, and they are only partially bridged, so that 
they become impracticable during the rainy season. The Great Indian 
peninsula Railway passes through the District from east to west for a 
total length of 70 miles, with stations, at Chhindwdra, Korakbel, Nar- 
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sinhpur, Karelf, Sihora, Mandesar, and Gddarwdra. During the rains, 
the Narbada, Dddi Shakar, and Sher afford means of transit by water 
for 224 miles. 

Administration. —In 1861, Narsinhpur was formed into a separate 
District of the British Government of the Central' Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahsilddrs. 
Total revenue in 1876-77, .£54,584, of which the land revenue yielded 
£"42,269. Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds, 
£13,362. Number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the 
District, 7 ; magistrates, 11. Maximum distance from any village to the 
nearest court, 32 miles; average distance, 10 miles. Number of police, 
369, costing £^473, BHng 1 policeman to about every 5 square miles 
and to every 912 inhabitants. The •daily average number of convicts in 
jail in 1876 was in, of whom 8 were females. The total cost of the 
jail was £626* The number of Government or aided schools in the 
District under Government inspection in 1876 was 86, attended by 4482 
pupils. 

Medical Aspects. —In 1876, the average temperature in the shade was 
returned from observations taken at the civil station of Narsinhpur as 
follows :—May, highest reading m'F., lowest 92 0 ; July, highest 86°, 
lowest 74°; December, highest 78°, lowest 52°. The total rainfall in the, 
same year amounted to 41 ‘31 inches, all of which fell between June and 
September; the average rainfall being 5472 inches. The prevailing 
diseases of the District are malarious fevers and bowel complaints; but 
cholera and small-pox occasionally prove fatal to large numbers. In 
1876, two charitable dispensaries afforded medical relief to 9941 
in-door and out-door patients. Vital statistics shoved in the same 
year a death-rate of 44 64 per thousand, t the mean of the preceding 
five fears being 28-27 P er thousand. The large excess was caused by 
an Epidemic of cholera, which visited the District with great severity 
in 1876. # 

Narsinhpur. —The eastern tahsil or Subdivision of Narsinhpur Dis¬ 
trict, Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 148,580, residing in 493 villages 
or townships and 29,290 houses; area, 993 square miles. 

Narsinhpur (with Kandeli). —Chief town of Narsinhpur District, 
Central Provinces; situated in lat 22° 56' 35" n., and long. 79' 14' 
45" e., on tfie river Singri, which has been dammed up to supply the 
town with water. Pop. (1872), 12,111. Formerly called Gddarid-kherd, 
or, under the Marhattds, when it became the headquarters of their 
force in the Narbadd (Nerbudda) valley, Chhotd Gddarwdra. The 
town took its present name after the erection of a large temple to 
Narsinha, one of the incarnations of Vishnu. It is an important 
entrepdt for the grain and cotton trade of the Narbada valley. Tfce 
chief Government buildings ar£ the courts and offices of the Deputy 
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Commissioner and the police superintendent. The town has also a 
jail, a dispensary, a travellers’ bungalow, and a native travellers rest- 
house ; besides a post office, a well-attended District school, two private 
schools, and a police school. 

NarBinhpur. — Native State of Oiissa, Bengal, lying between 
20“ 24' and 20° 37' n. lat., and between 85° and 85° 16' 15" E. long. 
Are&, J99 square miles; pop. (1872), 24,758. Bounded on the north 
by a range of forest-clad mountains, which separate it from Angul 
and Hindol; on the east by Barambd; on the south and south¬ 
west by the Mahdnadl river; and on the west by Angul. Of the 
total population, 22,493 are Hindus; nr Muhammadans; 2154 
‘ others.’ Of the aboriginal tribes, the Kaniihs and Tadlas are the 
most numerous. The principal scat of local commerce is Kanpur, 
with bi-weekly markets, and trade in grain, cotton, "oil-seeds, and 
sugar-cane. The State was founded about 3°oo years ago by a Rdjput, 
who slew the former chiefs. It yields a yearly revenue of ^984, and 
pqys a tribute of ,£145 to the British Government. The State contains 
to schools; the Rdjd’s militia consists of a force of 583 men, and the 
police is 196 strong. 

Narsinlipur. —Principal village of Narsinhpur State, Orissa, Bengal, 
and the residence of the Rajd. Lat. 20° 28' n., long. 85° 7' 1" e * 

Narsipur. — T&luk in Hassan District, Mysore. Area, 473 square 
miles, of which 45 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 42,345, of whom 41,165 
are Hindus, 1063 Muhammadans, 106 Jains, and.n Christians; land 
revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ^5245, or 3s. gd. per culti¬ 
vated acre. Watered by the Hemavati, and by the irrigation channels 
drawn off from that river. 

Nafaipur (known as Narsipur Hole, to distinguish it from Narsipur 
Tiruma-Kadalu). — Municipal town in Hassan District, Mysore; 
situated in lat. 12° 47' N., and long. 76° 16' 40" e., on the right baftk of 
the Hemavati river, 21 miles south-east of Hassan town; headquarters 
of the t&luk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 5253, of whom 4712 are 
Hindus, 9454 Muhammadans, 79 Jains, and 8 Christians; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), £65; rate «f taxation, 3d. per head. The fort 
was built in 1168 by a local chief called Narasinha Ndyak, and 
annexed to Mysore in 1667. It is the residence of th6 g&ru of the 
Madva Brdhmans of the Uttardji branch. Flourishing manufactures of 
cotton cloth and gunny bags. 

Narsipur (known as Tiruma-Kadalu , or ‘ The most holy Union,’ to 
distinguish it from Narsipur Hole). —Municipal village in Mysore 
District, Mysore; situated in lat. 12* 12' 40" n., and long. 76° 
57' 2i" v E., 18 miles south-east of Mysore town, at the confluence of the 
Kabbani river with the KAveri (Cauveiy). Pop. (1871), 444 ; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), £it, rate of taxation, 9d. per head. Since 1868, 
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headquarters of the Talkad tdluk. A sacred spot, containing two ancient 
temples. One dedicated to Vishnu, under his name of Gunja Nara- 
sinha, was repaired by the Dalawdi of Mysore about 300 years ago, 
and now has an annual allowance from Government of ,£96. The 
other, situated between the ji^hction of the two rivers, and dedicated 
to Agastesvara, receives ,£182 a year. 

Narilkot. —Native State in the District of the Pinch MaJjdls, 
Guzerat, Bombay. Area, 143 square miles; pop. (1875), 6837,■Chiefly 
Niikrds. The chief, who is a Hindu of the Koli tribe, resides at 
Narukot village, and pays an annual tribute of £4 jointly to the British 
Government and to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. The estate is managed 
by the British Governn*#nt, who take half the total revenue (estimated 
at £770 annually), the remaining half going to the chief. The 
Naikra populafion, who were at one time notorious for their turbulence, 
are now quiet ^nd orderly.* 

Narukot. —Principal village of Narukot State, Pinch Mahils, Bom¬ 
bay, and the residence of the chief. 

Narw&r (Nerwar ).—Town in Gwalior State, Central India; situated 
in lat. 25° 39' 2" n., and long. 77“ 56' 57" e., on the right bank of the 
river Sind, on the route from Kalpi (Culpee) to Kotah, 152 miles south¬ 
west the former and 169 north-east of the latter; 44 miles south of 
Gwalior city. Narwir is a town of great antiquity, and although now * 
decayed, was once a place of much splendour. Nishida, which occupied 
the site of the present Narwir, was founded by a Kachwaha Rdji in 295 
a.d.j and in the 9th century, the Kachwahas of Narwir are mentioned 
as marching to the defence of Chittor. The fort, a fine and massive 
building, was built, according to Ferishta, in the middle of the 13th 
century, and was soon after captured by Nasir-ud-din,* after a siege of 
sevesal months. In 1506, it was again* blockaded and’ taken by 
Siksndar Lodi, King of Delhi; and, some time later, it appears to have 
fallen again into the hands of the Hindus. Towards the end of last cen¬ 
tury, the Marhattis gained possession of Narwir*; and it was guaranteed 
to Daulat Rio Sindhia by the treaty of Allahibdd in 1805. In 1844, it 
was, with the annexed territory, assessed by the Government of Gwalior 
at ,£22,500 annually. The river overflows annually during the rains, 
leaving numerous swamps round the town. Magnetic iron-ore is found 
in the neighbouring hills. 

N&Sik (Nasica of Ptolemy).—A British District in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, lying between 19° 34' and 20° 52' n. lat, and between 73° 21' 
and 75° 2' e. long. Area (including the Native State of Peint), 81x6 
square miles; population in 1872, 734,386 persons. Exclusive of Peint, 
the area of the District (Parliamentary Abstract, 1878) is 7180 square 
miles, and the population 687,353. It is bounded on the rfbrth by 
Khdndesh, on the east by the .Nizam’s Dominions, on the south by 
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Ahmednagar, and on the west by Tanna, the territories of Surgana, and 
the Khandesh Dings. 

Physical Aspects .—With the exception of a few villages in the west, 
the whole District is situated, on a tfebleland, at an elevation of from 
1300 to 2000 feet above the sea. Tfte western portion, from north 
to south, called dang, is generally much divided by hills, and intersected 
by .ravines; and only the simplest kind of cultivation is possible. The 
eastefh portion, called desk, is open, fertile, and well cultivated. The 
Chinder range of hills forms thtf watershed of the District All 
streams of any size to the south of that range are tributaries of 
the Godivari—the principal of these being the Ddrna, Kldwa, Deo, 
and Maralgin. To the north of the watershed, the Gima and its 
tributary the Mosam flow through fertile valleys into the Tdpti. With 
the exception of the Sahyddri Mountains, which run north and south, 
the general direction of the hill ranges in Ndsik is from west to east. 
The District contains several old hill forts, the scenes of many engage¬ 
ments during the Marhattd war. The geological formation is trap—beds 
of basalt alternating, seemingly, quite horizontally with amygdaloid, the 
ridges of the hills everywhere capped with compact basalt, and the 
slopes below the upper basaltic escarpment formed by the weathering 
of the softer amygdaloid. No minerals are worked. Except in gne or 
1 two Subdivisions, where good black soil is found, the soil is poor and 
stony. The forests which formerly covered the Sahyddri Hills have 
nearly disappeared, but every effort is being made to prevent further 
destruction, and to re-clothe some of the hills. The forests that 
remain contain but few timber-trees of value; but there is a good 
deal of valuable coppice teak, and much wood useful both for house¬ 
building and firewood. The District generally is very destitute of trees. 
Of wild animals, tigers, leopards, bears, antelopes, and spotted deer are 
found. * 

The territories which now constitute the District of Ndsik were 
annexed in 1818, on tlife defeat of the Peshwd. 

Population .—The Census returns of 1872 disclosed a total population 
of 734,386 persons, residing in 1629 villages and in 133,848 houses; 
density of the population, 90’22 per square mile; villages per square 
mile, 0*2; houses per square mile, 16-44 ; persons per village, 450; 
persons per house, 5'49. Classified according to sex, there were 
376,851 males and 357,535 females; proportion of males, 51-2 per 
cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years—males, 
144,576, and females, 136,256; total children, 280,832, or 38-24 per 
cent, of the population. Ethnically divided, 693,335 were Hindus, 
32.148 Musalmslns, 130 Pdrsis, 1064 Christians, 53 Jews, 15 Sikhs, 
and 76^1 ‘others.’ It is characteristic of the population to collect 
ihto numerous small compact villages. Except the village dealers, 
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carpenters, smiths, and a few others, traders and artisans are almost 
exclusively confined to the towns. The labourers even constitute 
generally an urban class, inasmuch as there are not many cultivators 
who are sufficiently well-to-do Uf employ labour. 'p ie inhabitants of 
the western villages, on and at the foot of the Sahyidri Hills, are to 
a great extent migratory. Their poor lands seldom yield crops for more 
than two years at a time; and often in the hot weather—their stopk of 
grain running low—they are compelled to retire to the forest aria sup¬ 
port themselves by felling and carrying timber, feeding on fish, berries, 
and even roots. The chief hill tribes are Kolis, Bhils, Thlkurs, Wdrlis, 
and Kdthodis. The Kolis are more civilised and more generally 
engaged in agriculture iihan the rest; the Bhfls are poor cultivators, 
subsisting chiefly by gathering and selling forest produce—timber, 
honey, and lac*; the Thdkurs and Wdrlis cultivate a little, but almost 
entirely by the Jioe. The ‘Kdthodis or catechu makers are the worst 
off, and poorest-looking, of all these tribes. Of the other Hindus, the 
Marwdris, most of whom are said to have come into the District during 
the last fifty or sixty years, seem gradually to drop their peculiarities, 
and are now scarcely to be distinguished from other Hindus. They 
have taken to wearing the Deccan turfian and the ordinary shoes, and 
are cljan in their dress and habits; they even wear their hair as other 
Hindus, and speak Marhathi. The Musalmdns are nearly all of foreign 
origin, and are for the most part settled in towns. Many of the 
Sunnis are messengers and policemen, others are employed in weaving, 
agriculture, and as labourers. The Shids are more frequently shop¬ 
keepers. 

Agriculture .—Agriculture supports 379,908 persons, or 5173 per 
cent, of the population. The land A the District may*be divided into 
four olasses—the reddish black mould along rivers; a light black soil 
higlter up; a brown soil, stiffer and less deep, found on the higher 
lands near the Ghdts; and highest and lightest of all, light brown or 
red, often strewn with boulders, and mixed with lime. A second crop 
is not often raised. Manure is invariably used for all garden crops, 
but rarely for others. Irrigation is generally practised where water is 
obtainable near the surface, and where a dam can be thrown across the 
streams and rivers. Out of 2,082,435 acres, the total area of Govern¬ 
ment cultivable land, 1,637,631 acres, or 78-64 per cent., were taken up 
for cultivation in 1875-76; of these, 231,987 acres were fallow or under 
grass. Of the remaining 1,405,644 acres under actual cultivation (9378 
acres of which were twice cropped), grain occupied 1,042,768, or 74-18 
per cent.; pulses, 156,220, or ii-ii per cent.; oilseeds, 177,594, or 
12-63 per cent.; fi k res > I 5 )S 6 7 » ® r 1,10 per cent.; and miscellaneous 
crops, 22,873 acres, or 1-63 per cent. In localities where there's goocj 
black soil, wheat, cotton, gram, and tuner , and where water is available, 
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sugar-cane, grapes, figs, guavas, and plantains are grown. On poor soil, 
jodr and bdjra are cultivated. 

Natural Calamities. —Every now and then a frost occurs, which 
destroys or damages such crops as 'plantains, grapes, eta, and hardly 
a year occurs in which some part of thV District does not suffer from 
want of rain. Partial inundations frequently occur, and the flood of 
18^—when the river at NAsik rose over 21 feet above its ordinary 
level- caused great damage. 

Trade , Manufactures, etc. —Besides the railway line of 112 miles 
running through the District, there are about 468 miles of good roads. 
Cloth and silk goods are woven chiefly at Yeola, and thence sent as 
far as Bombay, Poona, Satdra, SholApur, and Magar. The value of the 
exports from Yeola is calculated to amount to 15 lakhs of rupees 
(.£150,000) annually. Copper, brass, and silver vesSels are largely 
manufactured at Nasik itself, and thence sffnt to Bon^bay, Poona, and 
other places. The principal articles of export are grain, oil-seeds, 
molasses, a little cotton cloth and silk goods, copper, brass, and silver 
ware. A great quantity of grain, chiefly wheat, is bought up by 
agents of Bombay firms, at I-asalgdum, on the railway, 146 miles from 
Bombay, where there is an almost constant market. Nearly every day 
from February to May about 500 carts, and as many more pack- 
bullocks, come laden with wheat and other grain, chiefly from the 
Nizam’s Dominions. Some of these take away salt There is also a 
considerable export of garden produce, onions, garlic, and betel-leaves. 
The chief imports are raw silk and cotton thread, copper and brass, 
sugar, groceries, and salt Before the introduction of the railway, 
there was (chiefly along the Bombay and Agra and the*Ahmednagar 
and Poona roads) a large carrying trade through the District. The 
Banjaras, LamAns, and others in whose hands this traffic rested* have 
suffered much by the change. Such of them as remain have taken to 
agriculture. Weekly ^markets are held at every town, and in many 
of the larger villages. Besides these weekly markets, fairs are held 
each year in connection with certain temples and religious places, 
which partake very much of the, nature of the markets, but are larger, 
and the variety of goods displayed is greater. They usually last for a 
week or a fortnight, and attract great numbers of people, even from 
considerable distances. The rates of interest generally Vary from 6 to 
18 per cent per annum ; but in the case of poor cultivators, they are 
sometimes as high as 24 per cent. Unskilled labourers earn 4§d. a 
day, bricklayers and carpenters, rs. 6d. The current prices of the chief 
articles of food during 1875-76 were, for a rupee (2s.)— -jodr (Indian 
millet) t 76 lbs.; wheat, 39 lbs. j rise, 27 lbs.; and ddl (split peas), 
.23 lbs. 

Administration. —The revenue raised in 1876-77, under all heads— 
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imperial, local, and municipal—amounted to .£180,461, or, on a 
population of 734,386, an incidence per head of 4s. rod. The land 
tax forms the principal source of revenue, yielding .£120,700, or 
66 "88 per cent of the total revenue. Other important items are 
stamps, excise, and local funds/ The District local funds, created since 
1863 for works of public utility and rural education, yielded a total 
sum of £17,549. There are 7 municipalities, with an aggregate pall¬ 
iation of 73,595 persons. Their receipts are returned at £55^, and 
the incidence of taxation varied from 3d. to is. 5d. per head. The 
administration of the District in revenue matters is entrusted to a 
Collector and 5 Assistants, of whom 4 are covenanted civilians. For 
judicial purpose^ Ndsik’ls included in the jurisdiction of the Judge of 
Tanna. There are 7 civil courts, which decided 11,801 suits in. 1876; 
26 officers share the administration of criminal justice. The total 
strength of the^regular police for the protection of person and property 
consisted, in the same year, of 745 officers and men, giving 1 man to 
every 985 of the population. The total cost was £12,013, equal to 
£1, 9s. 7d. per square mile of area, and 3fd. per head of the popu¬ 
lation. The number of persons convicted of any offence, great or 
small, was 1917, being 1 person to every 383 of the population. 
Education has widely spread of late years. In 1855-56, there were 
only 17 schools, with 1268 pupils. In 1876-77, there were 153 schools, 
with 8397 names on the rolls, or an average of 1 school to every 10 
inhabited villages. There are 3 libraries and reading-rooms. Two 
vernacular newspapers were published in the District in 1876-77. 

Medical Aspects .—The rainfall is liable to great variation according 
to the distance from the Ghdts. The average rainfall at Nasik town 
during the five years ending 1876 was 35 inches. The .prevailing 
diseaSfes are fever and skin affectu-ns. In 1876-77, six dispensaries 
afforded medical relief to 246 in-door and 20,321 out-door patients, 
and 22,971 persons were vaccinated. Vital sta^stics showed a death- 
rate of 22 - 43 per thousand. 

N&sik. —Headquarters of Ndsik District, Bombay; situated in lat. 
19“ 59' 45" n., and long. 73° 49' 50" a, 4 miles north-west of the Nasik 
road station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Among Hindus, 
Ndsik is considered a spot of special interest and holiness. About 
30 miles from its source, the river Goddvari, flowing eastwards 
through a group of small hills, turns sharply to the south, and, after 
passing in that direction for about a mile, again swerves suddenly 
towards the east. Here, on both sides of the river, but chiefly on its 
right or south-eastern bank, lies the town of Ndsik. Along the right 
bank, the town stretches for about a mile, spreading over three small 
hills that rise abruptly from the river-side. The buildings, covering an, 
area of about 2 square miles, £te divided into two main parts—the 
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new town to the north and the old town to the south. Though, 
according to tradition, a place of extreme antiquity, the old town of 
Ndsik is without ruins or buildings of any age. In style and appear¬ 
ance, the houses do not differ fron/the new quarter, little of which is 
more than a hundred years old. PdncWati, the portion of the city on 
the left bank of the river, in extent about one-seventh part of the whole, 
ha'_several large temples and substantial dwellings, owned and 
inhabited chiefly by Brdhmans. Between Pdnchwati and the old town, 
the river banks are for about 400 yards lined with masonry walls and 
flights of stone steps. On both sides, places of worship fringe the 
banks, and even the bed of the stream is thickly dotted with temples 
and shrines. Though the town is not walleu, the streets opening on 
the river and leading to the southern and western suburbs are orna¬ 
mented with gateways. The streets are for the most part narrow and 
crooked, and the houses, built on plinths 2 or 3*feet high, have 
almost all an upper floor, and most of them more than one storey. 
The fronts of many are rich in well-carved woodwork, and the whole 
place has an air of wealth and comfort not to be seen in many Deccan 
towns. Though, since the misfortunes of Rdma and Sftd, Ndsik has 
ranked among the most sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage, its early 
Hindu rulers do not seem to have raised the town to any position of 
wealth or importance. The Musalmdns made it the headquarters of a 
Division, and are said to have protected the town by building a fort, 
and to have fostered its trade, introducing the manufacture of paper 
and other industries. On the rise of the Marhattd power, Nasik, 
chosen by the Peshwds as one of their capitals, increased in size and 
wealth. At first, under British government, it passed through a time 
o t depression/ But of late years, the opening of railway communica¬ 
tion and the establishment here of the headquarters of Ndsik District, 
have added much to its wealth and prosperity. On account ot the 
great number of pilgrims who visit its shrines, the population of 
Ndsik varies greatly at different times of the year. The fixed popula¬ 
tion would seem to increase but slowly. The returns for 1850 gave a 
total of 21,860, of whom 6067 u'ere Brdhmans, 12,726 other Hindus, 
3009 Musalmdns, 3 Pdrsfs, and 55 Christians. In 1872, the inhabit¬ 
ants numbered 22,539. The industries of Ndsik maintain something 
of their former importance, although, owing to the competition of 
machinery, the manufacture of paper has greatly declined. Hand-loom 
weaving is still carried on with success, and in brass and copper work 
Ndsik ranks first among the towns of the Bombay Presidency. The 
old palace of the Peshwd accommodates the Collector’s court and the 
municipal and other public offices.* There are also a subordinate 
.judge’s court, a high school, and a post office. Besides being the 
headquarters station of the District,** the town is also the seat of the 
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chief revenue and police officers of the Nasik Subdivision. In hills 
near Nasik are two sets of rock-cut temples—a small series about 2 
miles to the east, and a larger series about 5 miles to the west of the 
town. * 

Nasirdbdd (or MaimansinX). — Civil station and .administrative 
headquarters of Maimansinh District, Bengal; situated on the west 
bank of the Brahmaputra river (crossed here by a ferry), in lat. 24° 45' 
50" n., and long. 90° 26' 54" e. Pop. (1872), 10,068, viz. 6795 *fhalcs 
and 3273 females; municipal revenue (1871), ^473, 6s.; rate of 
taxation, njd. per head of population. Nasirdbdd is of no great 
commercial importance, as the Brahmaputra is only navigable by large 
boats during the rains; n*r is it noted for any historical event. The 
only antiquities 8f any interest are two Hindu temples. The town 
contains good English and vernacular schools, and a charitable dis¬ 
pensary ; small municipal phi ice force. 

Nasirdbdd.— Town in the Nasirdbdd Subdivision of Khandcsh 
District, Bombay, and a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way, 268 miles north-cast of Bombay, and 8 miles south-west of 
Bhusdwal. Lat. 20' 58' 30" n., long. 75° 41' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 
9941. The town is noted for the manufacture of glass bangles by 
Musalmdns. There are several old mosques in the neighbourhood. 
Jalgaon, the headquarters of the Subdivision, lies about 6 miles to the 
west. Nasirdbdd was several times harried by the Bhfls of the Sdtmdla 
range before the occupation of the country by the British. In 1801, it 
was plundered by a freebooter named Juba, and again, just before the 
great famine of 1803, by one of the Peshwa’s deputies. After this the 
village wall was built by one of the Purandhari family, to whom the 
town was given in grant. * , • 

Nasirdbdd. —Cantonment in Ajm< rc-Mhanward District, Rdjputdna; 
Situated in lat. 26° 18' 45" n., and long. 74° 47' e., on a bleak, open 
plain, sloping eastward from the Aravali Hills. The station, which was 
laid out in 1818 by Sir David Ochterlony, stretches over a mile in 
length, and has upon its outskirts a native town, irregularly built, con¬ 
taining about 18,000 inhabitants. Lilies exist for a battery of Royal 
Artillery, a regiment of European infantry, a regiment of Native 
infantry, and a» squadron of Native cavalry. Nasirdbdd is garrisoned 
by troops of the Bombay army. Drainage good; water brackish and 
insufficient in. quantity. The troops at Nasirdbdd mutinied on 28th 
May 1857, but they met with no encouragement from the people, and 
marched away to Delhi without attempting to attack Ajmere. 

Nasirdbdd.— Tdluk in Mehar Sub-District, Shikdrpur District, Sind, 
lying between 27 0 17' and 27 0 33' v. lat., and 67° 34' and 68° 6' e. long. 
Area, 343 square miles; pop. (1872), 33.597 ) gross revenue (1873-74), 
j£* 4 » 49 2 ' • 
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Nasir&b&d.—Town in Nasirdbdd tdluk, Sind; situated in lat. 27° 
23' N., and long. 67° 57' 30" e., on the Chilo Canal, 10 miles east of 
Warah (the chief place in the tdluk), and 14 north-east of Mehar; 
road communication with Ldrkdna 'and Mehar. Headquarters of a 
tapaddr; contains a Deputy Collectors staging bungalow, and police 
lines. Pop. (1872), 1085. Local and transit trade in rice. 

jVasir&Md.—Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh; situated 14 miles 
north-east of Salon, in lat 26° 15' N., and long. 81° 34' e. Pop. (1869), 
3420, residing in 875 houses, of which as many as 162 are of brict 

Nasriganj. —Municipal town in Shdhabdd District, Bengal; situated 
in lat. 25“ 3' 15" n., and long. 84° 22' 25" e., on the Koelwdr-Dehrf road, 
about half a mile from the river S< 5 n. Pop. 4*872), 5732. Forms the 
central town of the escheated Government estate of Bfbi Maula Bakhsh. 
Large trade in bamboos and wood, and considerable* manufacture of 
sugar. Municipal revenue (1876-77), ^88*, average taxation, 3fd. per 
head of population. 

Naswadi. —Petty State in Rewa Kanta, Bombay. Area, 8 square 
miles; estimated revenue (1875), jQiioq ; tribute of ^169 is paid to 
the Gdekwdr of Baroda. The chief is Thakur Bhim Sinhji. 

N&t&garh.—Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal. Manufactures of brass and iron work Aided vernacular 
school. 

N&teptlta. —Municipal town in Sholdpur District, Bombay ; situated 
in lat. 17° 53' 40" N., and long. 74 0 47' 36" e., 42 miles north-west of 
Pandharpur, 66 miles east by north of Satara, and 78 miles west by 
north of Sholdpur town. Pop. (1872), 2376; municipal revenue, ^86. 
Dispensary. t 

Ndthdwdrk. — Town in the State of Udaipur (Oodeypore) or 
Mewdr, Rdjputdna; situat'ed 22 miles from Uddipur town, on the right 
bank of the Bands. One of the most famous Vishnuvite shrines in 
India, possessing the original image of Krishna that was worshipped at 
Muttra (Mathurd). When Aurangzeb endeavoured to root out the 
worship of Krishna at Mathurd, the Rana Raj Sinh of Uddipur obtained 
permission to bring the renowned idol to Mewdr; and it was escorted 
with vast pomp by the route 01 Kotah and Rdmpura, until at length, 
after entering the territory of Uddipur, the chariot-wheel of the god 
stuck fast in a place called Siarh, in Delwdra. The Rdo of Delwdra, 
one of the sixteen great nobles of Mewdr, declared that by this omen 
Krishna had intimated his wish that this should be his residence, and 
immediately conferred on Ndthjl (the idol) all the lands of the village; 
and the pious gift was subsequently confirmed by his overlord the 
Rind. Ndthjiwas removed from his chariot; in due time a temple 
fc was erected for his reception, and a great town of many thousands of 
inhabitants grew up around it, and was called Ndthdwdra, ‘ the portal 
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of the Lord Krishna.’ From the little ridge of hills on the east to the 
banks of the Bands on the west, these precincts of the god have always 
been a sanctuary, within which no blood can be shed, no arrest is 
made, and the criminal is free frftm pursuit Rich offerings are sent 
here from every comer of Indit, and crowds of pilgrims flock to the 
sacred shrine. 

N&thpur.— Indigo factory in Purniah District, Bengal. Avenge 
area under cultivation, roo bighds. V 

Nat-maw.— Village in Henzadtf District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; situated in lat. 17° 34' 10" n., and long. 95° 30' 30" e., on the 
bank of the Nat-maw stream. Pop. (1877), 2386. 

Nat-maw.— Revenue icircle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma, fop. (1877), 5961; gross revenue, ^2453. 

Nattor.— SuBdivision of Rdjshdhi District, Bengal, lying between 
24 0 9' 30" and 2^° 48' n. laf., and between 88° 53' 15" and 89° 23' 30" 
e. long. Area, 832 square miles; villages, 1368; houses, 86,363; 
pop. (1872), 426,724; persons per square mile, 513; villages per 
square mile, r64; persons per village, 312; houses per square mile, 
104; persons per house, 4-9. This Subdivision includes the 4 police 
circles ( thdnis ) of Nattor, Bardigdon, and Singrd. 

Nattor.— The ancient capital of Rdjshdhi District, and at present the 
headquarters of Nattor Subdivision, Bengal; situated on the north bank 
of the Ndrad river, in lat. 24 0 25' 15" n., and long. 89° 2' 21" e. Its 
central situation led to its being made the early seat of administration ; 
but owing to its unhealthiness (the town being built on low’ marsh land 
reclaimed from the river), the headquarters have been transferred to 
Rampur Beauleah, 30 miles distant. Nattor is a compact town cling¬ 
ing close around the Rdjbdrf or palace of the Nattor Kdjds,, who rose 
into pewer in the earlier half of the i;:st centtfry, and gradually obtained 
-possession of almost the entire District. Their estate now only holds 
the third or fourth rank in Rdjshdhi. Pop. (1872), 9674; municipal 
revenue (1871), ^659, xos. 

Naubatpur.— Village in Benares District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated in lat. 25° 19' n., and long. .83° 29' e. (Thornton), on the 
banks of the Karamndsa river, here crossed by a stone bridge. Bdzar, 
staging bungalow. 

Naugaon.— A British cantonment in Bundelkhand, Central India. 
—See Nowgong. 

Naup&da.— Town in Ganjdm District, Madras. Lat. 18° 33' 30" n., 
long. 84° 20' 50" e. ; pop. (1871), 1596; number of houses, 360. The 
place is notable for its salt manufacture, the annual value of which is 
about ;£ 100,000. . 

Naushahra ( Niwshera ). — Tahsil of Peshdwar District, Punjab,, 
stretching from the lowlands 06 the Kdbul river southward to the 
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Kohat border. Area, 450 square miles; pop. (1868), 79,280, of whom 
a large number are Khataks; number of villages, 139. 

Naushahra ( Nowshera). — Village and cantonment in Peshawar 
District, Punjab, and headquarters ’'of the tahsll of the same name; 
. situated in lat. 33 0 59' 50" n., long. 72S 1' 45" e., on the right bank of 
the Kdbul river, 26 miles east of Peshawar, 19 miles west of Attock, and 
i5«?mles south of Hoti Mardan. The cantonment lies in a small sandy 
]jlain/*3 miles in width; surrounded on the east, south, and west by 
hills, but open on the north toward'the Kabul river. There are lines for 
a British regiment, a regiment of Native cavalry, and another of Native 
infantry. Bazar, west of station; police station, sardi, post and tele¬ 
graph offices. Bridge of boats across the Kdbul river. At a distance 
of r £ mile along the Peshdwar road stands an old fort, now used as a 
police station. Close by is a staging bungalow, and a mile farther on, 
the tahsili and encamping ground. Good 'natural drainage; excellent 
water supply. 

Naushahra (Nowshera). —Town in Hazdra District, Punjab ; situated 
in lat. 34° 10' n., and long. 73° 18' 45" e.; about 2 miles east of Abbott- 
abad. Pop. (1868), 4049. Kshattriya traders, allied with those of 
Balakot, carry on a brisk business in salt from the Jhelum mines, 
ghi from Khagdn and Kashmir for Peshdwar, and English piece-goods. 
Before the establishment of Abbottdbdd, Naushahra was the principal 
town of the Rash or Ordsh plain. 

Naushahra Kal&n. — Agricultural village in Peshawar District, 
Punjab; situated on the north bank of the Kdbul river, opposite the 
cantonment of Naushahra (Nowshera), in lat. 34° T n., and long. 72' T 
o" e. Pop. (1868), 6083, consisting of 374 Hindus and 5709 Muham¬ 
madans. , Picturesque and prosperous agricultural centre, with exten¬ 
sive irrigated lands. Government school. •> 

Naushahro. —Sub-District of Haidarabdd (Hyderdbdd) Collectdfate; 
Sind, lying between ^at. 26“ T 30" and 27° 15' n., and between long. 
67’ 51' and 68° 54' e. Area, 3067 square miles; pop. (1872), 219,596 
persons. Bounded on the north and west by the Indus, on the east 
and north-east by Khairpur State; and Thar and Pdrkar District, and on 
the south by Hdla Sub-District. 

Physical Aspects. — Naushahro consists of a wide'alluvial plain, 
stretching from north to south, broken only by the forest lands border¬ 
ing the Indus. The irrigation system comprises 80 canals, of which 
20 are main feeders. The chief are—the Mahrib, 36 miles long; the 
Dddwdh, 32! miles long, which taps the Indus at Mithdni, and tails 
off at Yerd Dahri; the Nasrat, 30 miles long, tapping the Indus in 
Mohbat Dero forest; the Ali-bahdr.Kacheri, 30 miles long, tapping 
*the Indus at Nakur; and the Bdgwdh, 27J miles long. The Nasrat 
was dug during the rule of Mir Muhammad Kalhora, and opened out 
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from a dhandh near Gulshdh, a fact which tends to show that the 
Indus formerly extended farther eastward, the old bed being still 
traceable at places. Game and fish are abundant. The forests of this 
Sub-District, some of which are very extensive, are 13 in number, and 
cover a total area of 75,269 a£res, yielding in 1873-74 a revenue of 
<£6147. 

History. — The early history of Naushahro cannot be separated 
from that of the Province itself. On the division of Sind amdhg the 
Talpur chiefs after the decisive battle of Shdhpur in 1786, when 
Abdul Nabi Kalhora was defeated by Mfrs Fateh Ali and Rustam 
Khin, the pargands of Kandidro and Naushahro fell to the share of 
Mir Sohrab Khdn Tdip®-, and formed a portion of Khairpur State. 
This chief died in 1830, and dissensions then broke out between his 
sons Mir Rustam and Mir Ali Murad, which, in 1842, resulted in a 
battle, when the* latter wa? victorious. In 1843, Ali Murad obtained 
the dignity of Rais, or lord-paramount; and Naushahro and Kandidro 
remained in his possession till 1852, when, in consquence of mis¬ 
conduct, they were confiscated and incorporated with the Haidardbdd 
Collectorate. These pargands, with the tdlukas of Moro and Sakrand, 
constitute the modern Sub-District of Naushahro. 

Population .—The population in 1856 was estimated at 187,336. 
The Census of 1872 returned it at 219,596, of whom 185,521 were 
Musalmdns, and 34,075 Hindus. The number of persons per square 
mile is 71. The principal Muhammadan tribes represented are the 
Baluchis, Jdts, Sindis, and Sayyids. The prevailing language, both 
spoken and written, is Sindi. Native traders use the Hindi-Sindi 
character. The Hindus are confined to the towns, and form the trading 
community. The chief towns are Kandiaro, Naushahro, TSaru 
Shah,«Bhiria, and Moro. 1 sure are 5 fairs held in the Sub-District. 
'~ 7 tgriculture. —The most common form of irrigation is by the charkhi, 
or Persian wheel. When the rainfall is abundj^nt, a large extent of 
bardni, or rain land, is brought under tillage. The most fertile soil in 
Naushahro is found in the Kandidro tdluk. The three principal crops 
are kharif, rabi, and peshras. The %st, sown in June and reaped in 
October, includes rice, jodr, bdjra, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. The 
rabi crops, sown in December and reaped in March, comprise wheat, 
oil-seeds, barley, gram, china, bhang, and vegetables; the peshras 
crops, sown in October and reaped in January, include sugar-cane, 
bdjra, and cotton. Irrigation from canals is largely practised. The 
cultivable land held in jdgir covers an area of about 104,000 acres, of 
which 61,000 acres are in the Moro tdluk, and 32,500 in Sakrand. The 
survey was completed in 1863 ; and the existing settlement wa^ intro¬ 
duced between the years 1864-65 and 1868-69, * n some instances for. 
nine, and in others for ten years? The total area of cultivable land 
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in the Sub-District is 1,036,283 acres, but of these only 256,054 are 
actually under cultivation. 

Manufactures. —The chief manufactures are cotton cloth, coarse 
paper, soap, oil, coloured clay ring? for women’s ornaments, saddles, 
and salt. The trade of Naushahro is' principally in grain and other 
agricultural produce, and is almost entirely carried by the Indus, and 
th« canals connected with that river. The imports comprise wheat 
and nee, metals and metal goods, sugar, and European piece-goods. 
Estimated value of exports, £40,300; of imports, £44,000. Naushahro 
has also a considerable transit traffic in dried fruits, woollen and camel’s 
hair cloths, carpets, silk, and embroidered goods, horses and asses. 
The total length of roads in the Sub-DistrLt is about 600 miles, of 
which 91 are postal and trunk lines. The postal road from Haidardbdd 
to Rohri passes through Naushahro, but has no station here at present. 
There are 16 ferries, of which 14 are on the'Indus. „ 

Rei'enue. —The imperial revenue in 1873-74 was £44,089 ; the local, 
£3744; total, ,£47,833. The land tax yielded £36,810; dbkdri or 
excise, £918 ; stamps, £2795 > ar >d salt, £493. The local cesses on 
land yielded £2432; cattle pound and ferry funds, £807; and 
fisheries, £410. The Sub-District of Naushahro, divided into the 4 
tdluks of Kandiaro, Naushahro, Moro, and Sakrand, is administered by 
a Deputy Collector, with full magisterial powers. There is one civil 
court with its headquarters at Naushahro town, subordinate to the 
District Judge of Haidardbad. The police force numbers in all 161 
men, being 1 constable to every 1364 of the population. There is a 
subordinate jail at Naushahro town. The total number of schools is 
23, with 1122 pupils; of these, 19 are Government institutions. There 
are v.o schools for girls in this Sub-District. Naushahro contains 
5 municipalities, viz. Kandidro, Naushahro, Thdru Shdh, Bhiria, and 
Moro. Their aggregate receipts in 1873-74 were £981. 

Climate , etc. —The rainfall in 1874 amounted to 5’30 inches. The 
chief diseases are fevers, bowel complaints, and pulmonary affections. 
The only medical institution is the dispensary at Thdru Shdh. 

Naushahro. — Tdluk in Naushahro Sub-District, Haidardbad (Hyder- 
dbdd) Collectorate, Sind, lying between 26“ 36' and 27 0 9' n. lat., and 
between 67° 54' and 68° 25' e. long. Area, 531 square miles; pop. 
(1872), 72,711; gross revenue (1873-74), £16,014. 

Naushahro. —Municipal town in the tdluk and Sub-District of the 
same name, Haidardbdd Collectorate, Sind; situated in lat. 26° 51' n., 
and long. 10° 8' e., close to the Pairozwdh Canal, and on the main road 
from Haidardbdd city to Rohri; 15 miles north-east of Moro. Good 
roads to Phul, Mithdni, and Pad-eden. Residence of a mdkhtidrkar 
,.and a tappaddr , and contains the usual public buildings, with jail, school, 
bungalows, etc. Pop. (1872), 295a; municipal revenue (1873-74), 
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,£174. Chief industry, weaving; trade in grain and cloth, which are 
annually exported to the value of £6000. Naushahro is said to have 
been founded about 160 years ago. During the Tdlpur dynasty it was 
an important artillery depot of the M(rs. 

Naushahro Alro. — Taluk 4 { the Sukkur and Shikdrpur Sub-District, 
Shikdrpur Collectorate, Sind. Area, 415 square miles; pop. (1872), 
48,226; gross revenue (1873-74), ,£11,059. Portions of this tdluk 
suffer from disastrous floods, which have made a desert of wilat was 
formerly a flourishing country. E?mbankments have lately been con¬ 
structed, and have to some extent proved useful. 

Nanth&n Dubd. —Village in Champaran District, Bengal. Lat. 26* 
42' 15" N., long. 84* 32'«.; pop. (1872), 8117. 

Navas&ri ( Navsdri ).—Town in the territory of Baroda,. Bombay.— 
See Nosari. * 

Ndvgarh.— *Port in Taflna District, Bombay. Average annual value 
of trade during five years ending 1873-74—imports, £‘348; exports, 
£* 9 * 4 - 

Nawabandar. —Port in Kdthidwdr, Bombay.— See Nawjbandar. 

Nawdbganj —Central tahsil of Bareli (Bareilly) District, North- 
Western Provinces; consisting of a well-tilled portion of the level 
Rohilkhand plain. Area, 226 square miles, of which 177 are cultivated ; 
pop. (1872), 124,776; land revenue, £22,803; total Government 
revenue, £25,224; rental paid by cultivators, £36,720; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, 3s. 1 Jd. 

NawAbganj. — Pargand in Bdra Banki District, Oudh; bounded 
on the north by Rdmnagar and Fatehpur, on the east by Darydbdd, on 
the south by Partdbganj, and on the west by Dewa. Area, 79 square 
miles, or 50,479 acres, of which 32,266 acres are cultivated, <11,276 
cultivable, and 5592 barren. The river Kalydni skirts the pargand on 
trie north, and flows for about 8 miles within its limits, having about 
12 villages on its banks. Pop. (1869), 62,83$, viz. Hindus, 47,808, 
and Muhammadans, 15,030. Of the 77 villages comprising the 
pargand , 44 are held under tdlukddri, and 33 under mufrdd tenure. 
The principal landholder is Rdjd Fqjzand Alf Khdn of Jahangfrabdd, 
who owns 25 out of the 44 tdlukddri villages. Government land 
revenue, £8744. Principal manufactures, sugar and cotton cloth. 
Communication is afforded by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, the 
imperial road from Lucknow to Faizdbad (Fyzdbdd), and a road to 
Bahramghat. 

Naw&bganj. —Chief town of Bara Banki District, Oudh; situated 17 
miles east of Lucknow, on the road from that city to Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd). 
Lat 26° 55' 55" n., long. 81* 14'. 35" e. The civil station and # admini¬ 
strative headquarters of the District is situated on high grounS a mil# 
west of the town, separated from it by a small stream, the Jamuriha. 
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The ground in the immediate neighbourhood is barren, and much cut 
up by ravines. The Deputy Commissioner’s court, the offices of the 
Assistant Engineer and the Assistant Opium Officer, the jail,, police 
lines, and a few bungalows for the European residents, constitute the 
civil station. The Government dispenkiry, school, and police station 
are situated in the native town. Nawdbganj contained a population 
in <1869 of 10,606, viz. 741 x Hindus and 3195 Muhammadans. 
Municipal revenue (1876-77), jQ 1096; average incidence of taxation, 
1 i|d. per head of population (14,910), including the station of Bara 
Banki. The main street of the town is broad, with well-built houses 
on either side. Large trade in sugar and cotton. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway has a station at Bara Banki. During the Mutiny 
of 1857, Nawdbganj was the scene of a signal defeat of the insurgent 
army by a British force under Sir Hope Grant. 

Naw4bganj. —Pargand in Gonda District, Oudh; hounded on the 
north by Mahadeva and Manikpur, on the east by Basti District in 
the North-Western Provinces, on the south by the Gogra river separat¬ 
ing it from Faizabad (Fyzdbdd), and on the west by pargands Digsar 
and Mahddeva. Area, 142 square miles, of which 64 are under cultiva¬ 
tion; pop. (1869), 61,417, viz. Hindus, 58,264, and Muhammadans, 
3153. The prevailing tenure is tdlukdari ; the principal tdlukddrs being 
MahdranI Subhao Kunwdr, the widow of the late Mahdrdja Sir Man 
Sinh, K.C.S.I.; Rajd Krishan Datt Rdm of Sinha Chdnda; and 
Mahant Har Charan Das of Basantpur. Government land revenue, 
^6653. 

Nawdbganj. —Town in Gonda District, Oudh; situated a few miles 
north of the Gogra river, in lat. 26° 55' 45" n., and long. 82° ix' 36" e. 
Founded in the last century by Nawdb Shuja-ud-dauld as a bdzdr for 
the supply of provisions to his troops and attendants when on his 
hunting expeditions, and now the largest grain mart in the District; 
Pop. (1869), 6131, reading in 1273 mud-built houses. The town con¬ 
tains 22 Hindu temples and 3 Muhammadan mosques, a small sardi 
or travellers’ rest-house, and 1 school. It consists of a long street, 
with shops and dwelling-houses 4>n each side, in front of which are 
piled heaps of grain to attract the attention of dealers. To the north, 
the street broadens on to a good-sized plain, which is bordered here 
and there by substantial sheds for the storage of merchandise, and 
serves as a standing place for the carts which bring down the produce 
of the tardi. The principal exports are rice, oil-seeds, wheat, Indian 
corn, and hides. The imports are quite insignificant, being confined to 
salt, English cloth, and pottery, from Mirzapur or Bhagwantnagar. The 
trade on leaving Nawdbganj takes two main directions—one by the 
Gogra to Patnd, and Lower Bengal; the other through Faizdbdd to' 
Cawnpore, and the cotton country. The main export by the latter is 
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rice, while Bengal absorbs the greatest part of the oil-seeds, Indian 
cbm, and hides. 

Nawdbganj. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated 12 miles 
north-east of Unao town, on the Lucknow road. Pop. (1869), 3128, 
viz. Hindus, 2571, and Mul/ammadans, 547. .Formerly the head¬ 
quarters of a tahsil and police circle, but these having been removed, 
the place has decayed. A large fair is held every year at the end of 
the month of Chaitra in honour of f the goddesses Durga and Kusahri, 
which attracts a large gathering from Lucknow and Cawnpore, besides 
the people of the neighbourhood. 

Nawdbganj. —Municipal town in the District of the Twenty-four 
Bargains, Bengal Lat. #2° 45' 40" n., long. 88° 23' 52" e. ; pop. (1872), 
16,525; municipal income (1872), ^669; rate of taxation, 9fd. per 
head of population; municipal police, 49 men. Adjacent to Nawdbganj 
is the small village of Pai.ta. 

Nawdbganj. —Village in Pumiah District, Bengal; situated in lat. 
25° 29' o" n., and long 87° 17' o" e., 34 miles from Pumiah town, 
and 12 from the banks of the Ganges, opposite Sdhibganj. It is con¬ 
sidered to include the village of Bdkhmdrd, which lies a mile distant; the 
whole was let from 1873 to 1878 as an indigo farm. Pop. estimated at 
1500. Primary school. The town is said to have been founded in 
order to protect the route from Pumiah to Rdjmahdl (the seat of 
Government in the later Musalmdn times), which was infested by gangs 
of robbers, Nawdbganj contains an old fort in ruins, covering an area 
of about 80 acres. Exports of rice, jute, tobacco, indigo, and oil-seeds; 
imports of piece-goods, spices, brass and iron ware, etc. 

Nawdda.— Subdivision of Gayd District, Bengal, lying between ?4° 
30' 30" and 25 0 7' n. lat, and between 85° 15' 30" and 86°. 6' if long. 
Area,*io20 square miles; vilbges, 1052 ; houses, 72,968; pop. (1872), 
444,996; proportion of males in total population, 49 '87 per cent. The 
Hindus numbered 399,905; Muhammadans, 4^,876; Christians, 2; 


‘ others,’ 2x3. Average density of population, 436'27 per square mile ; 
number of ^ nts per village, 423; houses per square mile, 71‘53 ; 
inmates per ho. 6 - o9- This Subdivision comprises the 3 police circles 


(tkdnds) of Nawdv.a, Rdjaulf, and Pakrfbardnwdn. In 1869, it contained 
2 courts, a regular police force of 83 men, and a village watch ni |bering 
1471; cost of Subdivisional administration returned at ^3588, r > lt ’ 
Nawdda. —Headquarters of the Nawdda Subdivision, Gayd Distn 1 ? 
Bengal; situated in lat 24° 52' 42" n., and long. 85° 35' 1" E., on,. 
branch of the river Dhanarji. Pop. under 5000. Has a large ar e ‘ 
increasing through traffic. Municipal police force, 21 men. The na '^ 1 


of this town is thought to be a Corruption of Naudbddah. Bpfov mls ' 
acquisition by the Company, Nawdda was ruled by the semi-indet * 
Rdjds of Hasdd. * ■ N » lon & 
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Naw&cUL—Village in Midnapur District, Bengal. Lat. 22” 35' 30' 
n., long. 87° 30' e. ; pop. (1872), between 2000 and 3000. Noted for 
the manufacture of a superior quality of cane sugar; trade in agri- 
»ultural produce. 

Nawagdon. —Hill range in Bhand^ra District, Central Provinces; 
rising 200 feet above the plain, with eight distinct peaks, known as 
the** Seven Sisters and their Little Brother.’ Though scantily clothed 
with vegetation, these hills are infested with wild animals. 

Nawagdon. —Artificial lake in Bhandira District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 20° 55' N., and long. 80° ii'e. ; 17 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and with an average depth of 40 feet; surrounded by the 
Nawagaon Hili,s. Numerous streams supply th§ lake, which is 
dosed by two embankments, respectively 330 and 540 yards in length. 
Chimnd Pdtel, the ancestor of the proprietor of Nawagaon village, 
constructed the work, which now affords means of infgation for 500 
acres of rice and sugar-cane land. 

Nawag&on. —State in Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces.— See 
Naigaon Ribahi. 

Nawdgarh. —Fort in Bashahr State, Punjab; on a ridge stretching 
south-east from the great range of Moral-ka-kanda. Lat. 31° 15' N., 
long. 77° 40' e. Fortified with stockades, and held by the Gurkhas 
(1000 strong), during the war of 1814-15 ; but the people of Bashahr 
rose against their foreign masters, invested the fort, and compelled 
the garrison to surrender. 

Nawalgfind. — Chief town of the Nawalgund Subdivision of 
Dhdrwir District, Bombay; situated 24 miles north-east of Dhdrwdr 
to\}’n, in lat. 15 0 33' 10" n., and long. 75 0 23' 40" e. Pop. (1872), 
9578 * municipal income, .£359. Post office. The town is celebrated 
for the excellence of its cotton carpets, and also for its toys.” The 
town, and also much of the surrounding country, formerly belongectTo 
a local chief called the Desdi of Nawalgiind. It was conquered by 
Tipd Sultdn, and taken from him by the Marhattds, who gave the 
Desii’s family a maintenance in land yielding ^2300 per annum. 

Nawalpra-’rOne of the pettjp Bhfl States in what are known as the 

Mehwas ; ' tracts of Khandesh, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 55 ; supposed 

gross 1 enue, ^60. Principal produce, timber. The cHief is Lashkari 

“ ud vlaC r k.ivar Padir, a Bhil. 
serv 

( Nawdnagar. — Native State on the southern shore of the Gulf 

Cutch (Kachchh) in the Political Agency of Kithidwdr, Bombay. 
sa l ( rea, 3395 square miles; pop. (1872), 290,847. The territory lies 
^ a ^‘ween2i° 44' and 22' 54' n. lat., and between 68* 58' and 71° e. 
r Jt is generally flat, but about two-thirds of the Barda Hills are 
P ® r ed within its limits. Irrigation'is conducted by means of water 
wnp e, ^ we j] s jjy bullocks, and in* some places by aqueducts from 
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rivers. Especially on the coast of the Gulf of Cutch, along which the 
territory extends, the climate is good. There are stone quarries within 
the limits of the State, and iron-ore is also found. The principal 
products are grain and cotton; add cloth and silk are the chief manu¬ 
factures. A considerable nunfber of people are employed as dyers. 
The dyes given to the local fabrics are much admired, and their 
excellence is attributed to the quality of the water of the Nague, which 
washes the walls of the city of Nawdnagar. The harbours of Jdria and 
Nawdnagar are situated within the State; and there is land communi¬ 
cation by carts and pack-bullocks, horses, and camels. The present 
(1876-77) chief or Jim of Nawdnagar, Sr( Vibhdji, is a Hindu of the 
Jdreja Rdjput caste, and is fifty-one years old. He administers the 
State in person. The Jdrejas entered Kdthidwdr from Cutch and 
dispossessed tfie ancient family of Jetwds (Parbandar), then estab¬ 
lished at GhunjlL It is %aid that Nawdnagar was founded in 1442. 
The Muhammadans called it Isldmnagar, but the Jams have restored the 
original name. The Jams are of the same family as the Rdos of Cutch. 
The chief of Dhrol State claims to be descended from a brother of Jdm 
Rawal, founder of the Nawdnagar line, and Rajkot is also an offshoot from 
this State. The Jdm, in 1807, executed the usual engagements to pay 
tribute regularly, to keep order in his territory, and not to encroach on 
his neighbours. The Jdreja tribe was, at the beginning of this century, 
notorious for the systematic murder of female children, to avoid the 
difficulty of providing them with husbands. Engagements were entered 
into by the Jdreja chiefs in 1812 to abandon this custom, and, under 
the constant watchfulness of the British officers, it is believed that it 
is now extinct. Nawdnagar officially ranks as one of the ‘ first-class ’ 
tributary States of Kdthidwdr: its chief, who is entitled to a* salute 
of 1* guns, having power to try for capital offences, without per¬ 
mission from the Political Agent, any person except British subjects. 
The estimated gross revenue is ^181,960; anc^he chief pays tribute 
of ;£i 2,000 jointly to the British Government, the Gdekwdr of Baroda, 
and the Nawdb of Jundgarh. He maintains a military force of 2701 
men. He holds a title authorizing adoption; and the succession 
follows the rule of primogeniture. There are at present 36 schools 
in the State, with 3200 pupils. 

Nawdnagar. — Chief town and seaport of Nawanagar State, 
iCdthidwdr, Bombay; situated in lat 22 0 26' 30" n., and long. 70° 16' 
30' E., 310 miles north-west of Bombay. Pop. (1872), 34,744. jt 
is a flourishing town, nearly 4 miles in circuit, with a large tradd, 
In the sea, north of the town, are some beds of pearl oysters; but 
the pearls are of inferior quality, and the fishery appears to be mis¬ 
managed. * 

Naw&pur. —Port in Tanna District, Bombay. Lat. 19* 47' n., long. 
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72° 43' 30" e. Average annual value of trade during the five years 
ending 1873-74—imports, ^127, and exports, ^2138. 

Naw&shahr.—South-eastern lahsll of Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 58' 15" arid 31 0 17' 15" n. lat., and between 
75” 49' 45" and 76° 19' e. long. V 

Naw&shahr.—Municipal town in Jalandhar District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahstl of the same name. Lat. 31 0 7' 30" n., long. 
76° 9' 30" e. ; pop. (1868 ), 4647, consisting of 3108 Hindus and 1539 
Muhammadans. Founded by Naiisher Khan, an Afghdn, during the 
reign of the Emperor Bdbar. Large trade in sugar; manufacture of 
scarves and other cotton goods, lahsili, sardi, 2 grant-in-aid schools, 
and 2 indigenous girls’ schools. Municipal revenue (1875-76), ^146, 
or 7d. per head of population (4946) within municipal limits. 

Na-weng.—River in Prome District, Pegu Division,’British Burma; 
formed by the junction of two streams, knovf n as the T^orth and South 
Na-weng. The north Na-weng rises in the Pegu Yoma range to the 
north of the Pa-douk spur, and flows down a narrow rocky valley 
opening on the plains. From its source to Tsheng-won village, its 
course is north-west; thence it runs west and south-west till it joins the 
South Na-weng, a mile south of Myo.-ma village. The South Na-weng 
also rises in the Pegu Yomas immediately south of the Pa-douk spur, 
which forms the watershed between these two streams up to their union 
at its south-west extremity. As far as the mouth of the Teng-gyi, a 
stream draining a long and somewhat bell-shaped valley, and joining 
the South Na-weng near Rat-thit, the river has a south-westerly course, 
winding down a gorge and fed by mountain torrents. Thence it 
debouches on the plains, and, after a short north-west course, turns 
soilth-,west to fall into the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), in lat 18” 49' 30" N., 
and long. 95° t8' f.., near the town of Prome. The chief affluents of 
the Na-weng, after its junction with the South Na-weng, are the KoffiT- 
gway, Law-thaw, an^.Thit-kyi. In the hot season, nearly all these 
streams are dry; but during the rains, they bring down vast volumes of 
water, the drainage of an area of about 700 square miles finding its 
way out by means of the Na-weqg. These feeders are only navigable 
by small craft for a short time in the year. The Na-weng is now mainly 
used as a channel for floating the valuable timber from the forests on the 
Yoma range. 

Nawibandar.—Port in Kdthidwdr, Bombay; situated in lat 21* 26' 
n., and long. 69° 50' e., on the south-west coast, at the mouth of the 
river Bhddar, which during the monsoon is navigable by boats for about 
18 miles.. The port is available only for small craft.—(For nautical 
directions, see Taylor’s India Directory, p. 355.) 

Nay 4 Bagni.—One of the chief channels by which the Padmd of 
main stream of the Ganges now discharges its waters into the estuary 
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of the Meghnd. The Nayd Bagni is south of the Kirtindsa, and within 
the jurisdiction of Bdkarganj District. 

Nay£-Dumk&. —Headquarters Sub-District of the Santal Fargands, 
Bengal, lying between 23° 48' and 14° 50' n. lat., and between 86° 30' 30" 
and 87° 58' e. long. Area, 1^74 square milesf; number of villages, 
2602; houses, 50,376; pop. (1872), 291,263, of whom 140,121 were 
Hindus, 6362 Muhammadans, 44 Christians, and 144,736 of other 
religious denominations. Proportion of males in total population, 49 8 
per cent.; average number of persons per square mile, 198; villages 
per square mile, 177; persons per village, 112; houses per square 
mile, 34; persons per house, 5 - 8. The Sub-District consists of the 
single police circle of Nayd-Dumkd. In 1870-71, it contained 1 magis¬ 
terial and revenue court, a general police force of 31 men, and a 
village watch of* 530; the separate cost of administratiqn was returned 
at ^1641. ‘ # * 

Nayd-Dumkd. —Administrative headquarters of the District of the 
Santdl Pargands, and also of Naya-Dumkd Sub-District, Bengal. Lat. 
24 0 16' n., long. 87° 17' 30" e. Trade in local produce, and in 
European piece-goods, salt, etc. 

N&ydg&on. —State in Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces.- - 
See Naigaon Rxbahi. 

Nay&g&OIl.—Town in Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying in lat. 25 0 3' 30" n., and long. 79 0 27' 30" E., on the route from 
Ajdigarh to Kdlinjar, 9 miles north-east of the former and 6 south-west 
of the latter. Pop. (1872), 2338, chiefly Lodhis. The town is 
picturesquely situated in a fertile well-wooded valley, but the heat in 
summer is said to be almost insupportable. 

Nay&garh. —Petty State in Orissa, Bengal, lying* betwee# 19* 
54' 3<>' and 20° 20' 30" n. lat., and between’84° 50' 45" and 85° 18' e. 
loi/g. Area, 588 square miles; population in 1872^83,249 persons. 
Bounded on the north by Khandpdra, on the eq^f'by Kanpur, on the 
south by Puri District, and on the west by the Madras State of Gumsar 
and by Daspalld. 

Physical Aspects .—Naydgarh is a l^rgc and valuable territory, with 
some wide tracts of highly cultivated land. Towards the south and 
south-east, the "country is exceedingly wild, and incapable of tillage, but 
the jungles oir-the west might be profitably brought under cultivation. 
The State abounds in noble scenery; and a splendid range of hills, 
varying from 2000 to 3000 feet in height, runs through its centre. It 
sends rice, coarse grain, cotton, sugar-cane, and several kinds of oil¬ 
seeds to the neighbouring Districts of Cuttack and Ganjdm. Of the 
total population (83,249), 78,0*8 are Hindus, 226 Muhammadans, 
Shd 4995 ‘others.’ The most numerous aboriginal tribe is that of the* 
Kandhs. The total number of villages is 637, only 1 of which contains 
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more than 2000 inhabitants.. Nayigarh State was founded about five 
hundred years ago by a scion of the family of the Rdjput Rijd of 
Rewah. It originally comprised Khandpdra, but about two hundred 
years ago this was erected into an independent territory. The annual 
revenue is estimated at £5418; the trifcute to the British Government 
* s £552. The Rajd’s militia consists of 62 men, and the police force of 
495. There are 19 schools scattered throughout the State. 

Nay&kan-hatti (or Hatti). —Village in Chitaldrug District, Mysore. 
Lat 14 0 28' 10" n., long. 76° 34* 21" e. ; pop. (1871), 2723. The 
residence of a line of paligdrs, whose legendary history is associated with 
the breeding of cattle and sheep. Their territory was absorbed by the 
neighbouring chief of Chitaldrug, shortly befote the rise of Haidar AIL 
Ndyakan-hatti contains the tomb of Tippa Rudra, a celebrated mahd- 
purusha or saint of the Lingdyats, who lived about 200‘years ago. His 
car-festival is annually attended by 15,000 jfeople. # ‘ fc 

Nay&nagar. — Municipal town in Ajmerc-Mhairwara District, 
Rajputdna.— See Beawar. 

Nazird.—Village in Sfbsigar District, Assam. Lat 26° 55' n., long. 
94 0 48' e. ; on the right bank of the Dikhu river, about 10 miles south¬ 
east of Sibsdgar town. Important as containing the headquarters of the 
Assam Tea Company. 

Neddiavattam. — Village and post station in the Nilgiri Hills, 
Madras. Lat ri° 28' to ii°3o'n., and long. 76° 32' to 76“ 39' e. 
Stands at the head of the Gudaldr ghat, leading from Malabar and the 
Wynad coffee districts to the Nilgiris, about 5800 feet above sea level, 
and 22 miles from Utakamand (Ootacamund). 

Neemuch.—Cantonment and town in Central India.— Bee Nimach. 

fte^apfbtani [ N&gapatnam, Nigamos (Gr.), Nigatna Metrop. (Latin), 
the Malifattan of the Arab geographers (Yule), and The City of Chora- 
matidel of the early Portuguese].—Town and chief port of TanjtJte 
District, Madras, aiils^the terminus of the South Indian Railway. Lat. 
to* 45 ' 37 ' N -> long- 79 ° S 3 ' 28" e.; pop. (with Nagtir) in 1871, 48,667 ; 
number of houses, 9082. With the adjoining town of Nagtir, it forms a 
municipality; income in 1876-77, £5830; incidence of taxation, about 
is. a head. Among the principal buildings are a Jesuit college, a 
Wesleyan mission establishment, and 2 large Hindu temples. There is 
also a fine dispensary, erected, and chiefly maintained,'by local sub¬ 
scriptions. Negapatam contains the courts and offices of a District 
munstf a Sub-Collector, and a tahsilddr; and the chief Government salt 
depot of Tanj ore. 

The port carries on an active trade with Ceylon, Burma, and the 
Straits; the imports consisting chiefly of cotton goods and betel-nuts, 
»and the exports of rice and paddy. Average annual value of trade fdf 
the last five years—exports, .£522,4605 imports, £”390,436. Negapatam 
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was one of the earliest settlements of the Portuguese on the Coromandel 
Coast It was taken by the Dutch in 1660, and by the English in 
1781. It was the residence of the Collector of Tanjore, from the 
cession of the District to the Britfsh by treaty in 1799 until the year 
1845, when the headquarters ifere removed to Tranquebar, on the 
acquisition of that place by purchase from Denmark. 

The population contains a large proportion (nearly 20 per cent.)»of 
Labhais, a Musalmdn people half Arab half Hindu in origin, who have, 
under British rule, developed great capacity for trade. They are a 
bold, active, and thrifty race, and have established prosperous colonies 
in Burma and the Straits Settlements, with which countries they carry 
on a brisk trade. # Tfie" harbour has a fixed white dioptric light, 82 feet 
above high-water mark. The railway statistics for 1875 showed a 
passenger traffic of 326,340. 

Negrais.—Island, Bassein District, British Burma.— Set Haing-gyi. 

Nekmard. —Fair held annually in Bhawdnfpur village, Dinajpur 
District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 59' n., long. 88° 18' 30" e. It takes its 
name from a Muhammadan pir or saint, whose tomb is a place 
of pilgrimage. The fair lasts six or seven days, and is frequented 
by about 100,000 persons from all parts of India. It is prin¬ 
cipally a cattle fair; but all varieties of articles are brought for sale, 
—elephants from Ddrj fling and Assam; dried fruits, embroidered 
saddlery, daggers, swords, etc., by the Mughals and Afghans; ivory and 
sandal-wood combs by the Sfkhs; blankets, walnuts, ydk tails, etc., by 
the hill tribes; English piece-goods, brass pots, hookahs, etc. 

Nelamangala. — Taluk in Bangalore District, Mysore. Area, 209 
square miles,*of which 128 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 71,509, viz. 
67,963 Hindus, 3373 Muhai nadans, 132 Jains, and 41 Qhritfkians; 
land rSvenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ^9512, or 2s. 5*!. per 
cultivated acre. Soil—red mould, shallow, and finally, dependent 
upon the rainfall; dry crops— rdgi, bailor , save, aa^rgram ; wet crops— 
rice, sugar-cane, and a little wheat. 

Nelamangala. — Municipal town in Bangalore District, Mysore; 
situated in lat 13° 6' 10" n., and lo#g. 77 0 26' e., 17 miles by road 
north-west from Bangalore town. Headquarters of the taluk of the 
same name. *Pop. (1871), 4016; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
,£43, 9s.; raW of taxation, 2£d. per head. Built on the site of a 
ruined city, to which tradition gives the name of Bhumandana. A 
weekly fair on Friday is attended by 2500 persons. 

Nelambur. —Town in Malabar District, Madras. Lat. n° 17' n., 
long. 76' 15' 45" e. ; pop. (1871), 11,283; number of houses, 1529. 
Noteworthy for its splendid teak plantations belonging to Government 
* Nelamblir. —Town in Coimbatore District Madras. Lat 10^46' 15'., 
n., long. 77° 38' 20' E.; pop. (18)1), 6811; number of houses, 1725. 
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Nellore ( NellUr ).—A British District of the Madras Presidency, 
upon the eastern or Coromandel coast, lying between 13 0 25'and 15 0 
5 5' n. lat, and between 79 0 9' and 8o° 14' e. long. On the east it is 
washed by the Bay of Bengal; its western boundary is formed by the 
Eastern Ghdts, which separate it from tfie Districts of Karndl (Kurnool) 
and Cuddapah (Kadapa); north it is bordered by' Kistna District; 
south by North Arcot and Chengalpat (Chingleput). Estimated total 
area, 8462 square miles; total population, according to the Census 
of 1871, 1,376,811 persons.. The administrative headquarters are at 
Nellore Town. 

Physical Aspects. — Nellore District occupies a tract of low land 
stretching from the base of the Eastern Ghdtd' to* (he sea. Its general 
aspect is forbidding. The coast-line is uniformly constituted by a 
fringe of blown sand, through which the waves occasionally break and 
spread a salt sterility over the fields, farther inland, the country . 
begins to rise. But the soil is not naturally fertile, nor are means of 
irrigation readily at hand. Scarcely one-half of the total area is cultivated. 
The rest is either a rocky waste or covered with dense scrub jungle. 
The finest trees are to be found in the neighbourhood of the village 
sites. Along the western frontier rises a barren range of mountains, 
which throws out numerous spurs into the plain. A remarkable natural 
feature is the island of Sriharikota, a low ridge of sand which divides 
the Lakf, of Pulikat from the main sea. Inhabited only by scattered 
families of the wild tribe of Yanadis, it has never been brought under 
cultivation; but since the introduction of a new system of jungle con¬ 
servancy, Madras city has regularly been supplied with fuel from this 
otherwise unprofitable waste. 

The .chief rivers of Nellore are the Penn air, the Suvarnamukhi, and 
the Gundlakamma, which all rise in the tableland above the Ghdts, 
and flow east tl 'Qugh the District to the sea. The numerous minor 
streams are little mi# 1 than mountain torrents, unavailable for irrigation. 
The Pennair runs through the District for a total course of about 70 
miles, passing by the town of Nellore. For nine months of the year its 
bed, which is rocky among the hills but sandy lower down, is almost 
dry, with deep pools here and there, into which the fish collect The 
season of flood (full or partial) lasts altogether for about 60 days. 
When the stream is at its highest, the volume of watt# is 500 yards 
wide and 30 feet deep, filling the bed from bank to bank. The chief 
irrigation work on the Pennair is the anicut at Nellore town, from 
which numerous channels are led off on the south bank. The floods 
of the Suvarnamukhi also supply a series of irrigation channels. The 
bordering range of the Eastern Ghats rises in its highest peak, 

. .PenchaTakonda, to an elevation of about 3000 feet above sea level. 
Detached from this range is the isolated hill or drug of Udayagiri 
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(3079 feet), which was till recent times the rock fortress of an indepen¬ 
dent Muhammadan chieftain. 

Throughout the District generally, the underlying rocks belong to the 
metamorphic series, which occasionally crops up in the form of gneiss, 
schist, and quartz, and is interacted by veins of quartz and volcanic 
rocks. The Eastern Ghdts, on the other hand, are capped by a series 
of sedimentary formation, chiefly altered sandstone and slate, known %s 
the ‘ Cuddapah Group.’ Organic remains of fern-like plants have been 
found in several places. A band of laterite, varying greatly in width, 
extends almost continuously along the coast, and is largely quarried fpr 
building material. Copper was discovered in the western hills in 1801. 
The ore was found oh 'assay to yield a large percentage of metal, and 
European capital was attracted to the spot. But the enterprise has 
repeatedly proved unsuccessful, and no fresh attempt has been made 
since 1840. lriyi-ore, chiefly in the form of sand, is collected and 
smelted, according to native methods, in many places. It is worked 
up into tools, but no steel is manufactured. Saltpetre is made in a 
few villages, by refining down the nitrous earth to be found on the 
surface. 

Wild animals are comparatively rare in Nellorc. Tigers are now 
almost unknown, except when a stray one wanders across the mountains 
from Cuddapah. Leopards, bears, sdmbkar deer, and occasionally 
bison are still to be found among the western hills. Antelope, spotted 
deer, and wild hog are generally distributed, while the small game com¬ 
prise snipe, duck, bustard, and florikin. In 1870, the total number of 
reported deaths from wild beasts was 4; from snake-bite, 24; from 
scorpion stings, 6. The total amount paid in rewards for killing wild 
beasts was ^26. ^ 

History. —Nellore possesses no independent history of kjjdwn. In 
primitive times it formed part of the ancient Divisiom^^Telingdna, or 
the Telugu-speaking country, and passed successivedyunder the rule of 
the Yadava, Chalukya, Kalydna, and Ganapatti dynasties. Lying on 
the frontier of the Tamil country, and not far from Orissa, it was 
frequently partitioned between the riv%l kingdoms which advanced or 
retreated during this troubled period. Many of the old temples in the 
District show by inscriptions that they were built or restored by Rdjd 
Krishna Deva-rdyalu, the most powerful monarch of Vijdyanagar of the 
Narapatti line, who reigned from 1509 to 1530. The earliest chieftain 
that can be localized in Nellore is named Mukunti, who, according to 
local tradition, lived in the 1 ith century, and was tributary to the Chola 
Rdjds. After him, in the 12th century, came one Siddi Rdjd; and • 
during the same period, the north of the District is said to have been 
uiffler the rule of a number of petty chiefs, belonging to the Yadava or • 
shepherd caste. The oldest native family now existing in Nellore is 
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that of the Raj£ of Venkatagiri, who professes to trace back an unbroken 
descent for twenty-seven generations. The traditions of the family 
recount numerous wars with the Muhammadans, who probably first 
invaded the country under Kafur in'1307 ; but it was not permanently 
conquered until the time of the Kutab'Shih dynasty at Golconda. 

The first fact in the modern annals of Nellore is the settlement of the 
English at Armeghon (Armagon) in 1628. Expelled by the Dutch from 
the Spice Islands by the Massacre of Amboyna in 1623, the East India 
Company was induced to turn its attention to the Coromandel coast. 
The earliest factory was planted at Masulipatam in 1625; but three 
years later, Mr. Francis Day, the future founder of Madras, being pro¬ 
bably still pressed by Dutch rivalry, migrated southward to the little 
village of Durgarayapatam. Here he built a fort, and called its name 
after Armugam Mudelliar, the head-man of the village, who had shown 
him hospitality. Eleven years afterwards, in 1639, Arrqeghon in its turn 
gave way to Fort St. George or Madras; and its historic name is now 
preserved only by an insignificant lighthouse. Nellore town first emerges 
into history during the Karnatic wars of the r8th century, when the 
English and French were contesting the supremacy of the East It formed 
part of the dominions of the Nawab of the Karnatic, and possessed 
considerable strategic importance as commanding the northern high 
road and the passage of the Pennair. In 1753, it was the appanage of 
Najil>uM, a brother of the Nawib Muhammad Ali, whom English sup¬ 
port had placed upon the throne. In that year, a military adventurer, 
named Muhammad Komal, drove Najib-ulla out of Nellore, and 
threatened to sack the treasures of the Tripatti Pagoda, which had 
been pledged to the English. Muhammad Komal repulsed the first 
detachment that was sent against him from Madras; but shortly after¬ 
wards fit "'as defeated and taken prisoner, though with the loss 1 of the 
English officV/ l : n command. Nellore was the scene of a more serious 
affair in 1757, whi&V Najib-ulld himself rebelled against the authority of 
his brother, the Nawdb. An army of 10,000 men was marched against 
him, including a contingent under the command of Colonel Forde, 
which consisted of 100 Europeans, 56 Kaffirs (sic in Ormie), 300 
Sepoys, 1 18-pounder, 3 6-pounders, and a howitzer. Najib-ulM left 
the town of Nellore to be defended by a garrison of 3000 men, assisted 
by 20 Frenchmen from Masulipatam. After a few days’ bombardment 
from the artillery, a breach was made in the mud wall, which Colonel 
Forde thought practicable; but the storming party, composed of the 
entire English contingent, was repulsed with loss, and Colonel Forde 
was shortly afterwards recalled to Madras. Najib-ulM remained in arms 
through the following year, and played off the Marhattds and Bas£lat 
Jang against the English. At last, in the beginning of 1759, when he 
heard that the French besieging army under Lally had been compelled 
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1 Jo withdraw from before Madras, he sent in his submission, and was 
reappointed Governor of the District, at an annual tribute of 30,000 
pagodas. He sealed this compact by putting to death his French 
allies. During the wars with Ha*dar All, Nellore to a great extent 
escaped the general devastation? In 1790, on the breaking out of the 
war with Tipil, the English resolved to undertake the direct manage¬ 
ment of the revenues of the Kamatic, which had long been pledged *to 
them by the Nawab. Mr. Dighton was appointed the first Collector of 
Nellore, and Mr. Erskine of Ongole. At the conclusion of peace with 
Tipd in 1792, the administration was restored to the Nawab; but it 
was permanently assumed by the British in 1801. Since that date, the 
only difficulties to be en<JOuntered have arisen from the intricacies of 
the native revenue system, and from periodical visitations of drought. 

Population. —In 1852, the population of the District was returned at 
935,690 persdh^on an area of 7930 square miles. In 1862, the num¬ 
ber was 999,254, on an area of 8752 square miles, showing an average 
density of 134 persons per square mile. The regular Census of 1871 
was the first conducted on accurate principles. It revealed a total 
of 1,376,811 inhabitants, dwelling in 2174 villages or townships and 
in 253,666 houses. The total area of the District was taken at 
8462 square miles. These figures yield the following averages:— 
Persons per square mile, 163; persons per village, 633; persons per 
house, 5’43; villages per square mile, 0-26 ; houses per square mile, 30. 
Classified according to sex, there were 707,392 males and 669,419 
femailes; proportion of males, 51 per cent. Classified according to 
age, there were, under 12—248,362 boys and 213,811 girls; total 
children, 462*173, or 34 per cent, of the population. The religious 
division of the people is as follows:—Hindus, 1,308,0*14, qr per 
cent ;* Muhammadans, 65,670, or 47 per cent; Chrisjjprf^ 2991; 
‘others,’ 136. The Christians are further subdivided inJaMSOi' Europeans, 
237 Eurasians, and 2653 native converts. Four G$istian missions are 
establisHed in the District — (1) the Roman Catholic Mission, which 
has a little chapel, built in 1801, with an endowment from land of 
about ^37 a year; (2) the America# Baptist Mission, which dates 
from 1840, and has 3 stations; (3) the school at Nellore town for 
both boys and girls, made over to the Free Church of Scotland Mission 
in 1848; and (4) the Hermansburg Lutheran Mission, founded in 
1865, which now possesses 8 stations, with xi missionaries from 
Germany. Among the wild or aboriginal tribes of Nellore, the Yanadis 
are the most numerous. They are to be found in all parts of the 
District, except in the extreme north; but the. little colony in the 
island of Sriharikota has attracted «pecial interest In 1835, w^en this 
isl&nd first came into the possession of Government, the Yanadis* 
were found in the most degraded state of savagery. A Government 
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agency was established, where each individual is registered; depots 
were opened for the sale of their jungle produce, in exchange for which 
they receive a regular allowance of food and clothing; a schoolmaster 
was sent to them in 1857, who has usually about 60 pupils in attend¬ 
ance. The result of these measures of active civilisation seem to be 
fairly successful; but the Yanadis still live in the jungles, and refuse to 
cultivate the soil or rear cattle. They are a Telugu-speaking race, who 
have adopted Hindu practices to a considerable extent; but they wor¬ 
ship their own indigenous demons, and bury their dead. Other wan¬ 
dering tribes are the Yerukilas, a race of Tamil origin, who live by 
selling jungle produce and carrying salt and grain on their bullocks and 
asses: and the Sukalis or Lambadis, who spefek a Marhatti dialect, and 
also support themselves as carriers; the Chinchus and the Dommaras. 

The only municipality in the District is Nellore Town, with a 
population (1871) of 29,458 persons. In 4876-77, th^ total municipal 
income was ,£2726, of which ^1594 was derived from taxation; 
incidence of taxation, is. 9fd. per head. Ongole (Vangaolu) has 
7392 inhabitants. 

Agriculture .—As has been already stated, only about one-half of the 
total area of the District is under cultivation. The soil in many parts 
is poor and rocky; the annual rainfall is scanty, and liable to periodical 
failure; the means of irrigation are insufficient In the south and east, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Nellore town, rice forms the 
staple crop, being grown wherever artificial irrigation is available; but 
dry crops predominate along the western border and in the north. The 
harvest seasons depend upon the two monsoons, both of which con¬ 
tribute to the rainfall of the District, the south-west monsoon being 
most Ht in thfe south, and the north-east monsoon in the north. There 
are therEr'Ve two harvests in the year — the punas or mudaru, sown 
under the ea'Wj'-monsoon from June to September, and reaped between 
December and hfab-'h; and the pair a, sown under the late monsoon 
from October to January, and reaped between February and April. 
The mudaru comprises the greater variety of crops, but the paira covers 
the larger area. ,, 

The following statistics for the fasti year 1280 (1870-71) exhibit the 
agricultural condition of the District from the fiscal point of view. 
Excluding the zaminddri estates, concerning which no statistics are 
available, the area of the Government villages amounted to 4188 square 
miles, or about one-half the total area of the District. Of this, only 
1103 square miles, or somewhat over a fourth, were assessed for revenue, 
leaving 1179 square miles of cultivable and 1906 square miles of 
uncultivable waste. The area actually taken up for cultivation, as 
opposed to the occupied area, amounted to 799,658 acres, of whiJh 
177,524 acres, or 22 per cent., were irrigated from Government works. 
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The total assessment, levied on the occupied area, was ,£181,147, 
being at the average rate of 3s. 9d. per cultivated acre. The area 
under crops (including twice counted lands from which two crops are 
taken in the year) was 961,432 jfltres, of which 679,368 acres, or 71 
per cent., were occupied by food grains. The area'under each of the 
principal crops is thus given in detail:—Rice, 179,596 acres; cholavi 
or jonna, 262,796; ragt, 32,408; varagu or allu, 63,290; kambu *or 
sujjalu, 53,820; varigttlu, 77,195; oil-seeds, 35,515; indigo, 42.453! 
tobacco, 2053; chillies, 2827; cAyroot and other dyes, 136 acres. 
In the same year (1870-71), the average rates of rent per acre for land 
suited for the various crops was returned as follows:—Rice, 1 is. 8d.; 
inferior grains, 4s. 4d.; indigo, 6s. 3d.; cotton, 2s. 8d. The average 
produce per acre was — rice, 2183 lbs.; inferior grains, 920 lbs.; 
indigo, 35 lbs. * cotton, 82 lbs. The average prices of produce per 
maund of 80 lbs. were—ricS, £1, 2s. 4d.; inferior food grains, 1 is. 5d.; 
indigo, £15, os. 7d.; cotton, £2, 5s. 8d. The daily rates of wages 
were—for skilled labour, 5d.; for unskilled labour, 2^d. 

The irrigation of Nellore District is not comprehended under a 
single system. The chief work is the anicut ( anakatte ) across the 
Pennair river near Nellore town, constructed in 1854, to provide irriga¬ 
tion for the lands lying on the south bank. This anicut was originally 
527 yards in length, extending across one-third of the normal width of 
the river-bed. But during the flood of 1874, the water rose more than 
18 feet above the crest; and an extension to the length of 677 yards is 
now in course of construction. In 1870-71, the total amount of capital 
expended on this undertaking had been .£75,380; the gross income in 
that year was,£i 0,025, which, after deducting cost of repairs, etc., and 
interest on capital at the rate of 5 per cent, left a net pfbfit of ^2188. 
The other Government irrigation works comprise 665 tankafCt river 
channels, 25 spring channels, 83 anicuts, and 671 wel^'-^In the year 
1876-77, the total amount expended by Govemmyfton irrigation was 
£17,789; the irrigated area was returned at 182,885 acres, yielding an 
assessment of £39,817. In addition, irrigation is everywhere con¬ 
ducted on private account, chiefly from wells, tanks, and spring 
channels. 

Cattle. —Nellore is famous for its breed of cattle, which are largely 
exported to neighbouring Districts. Historically, it is said that the 
farmers devoted themselves to cattle-breeding, in despair of obtaining 
remunerative returns from agriculture. The Nellore bullocks are 
found in greatest perfection in the northern taluks bordering on Kistna 
District. The value of a good bull ranges from ,£7 to £ 20. The 
interest of well-to-do farmers in cqftle-breeding has been greatly stimu¬ 
lated by an annual cattle show held at the village of Addanki in, 
January. This show was founded in 1859, and its conspicuous success 
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is to be attributed to the personal attention of Mr. Dykes, who was for 
many years Collector of the District. In 1871, prizes were offered for 
cattle, ponies, sheep, agricultural products, and agricultural implements, 
to the aggregate value of £2 14. Yhe first prize for full-grown bulls 
was 1 os. In 1875-76, the total number of cattle in the District 

was returned at 370,000. They suffered severely from the recent 
drought, which in the first year of its incidence is said to have caused 
no fewer than 60,000 deaths. Sheep, chiefly found in the barren tdluks 
in the west, numbered 410,000 in I875-76. 

Natural Calamities. —Nellore, with a scanty rainfall and inadequate 
means of irrigation, has always been exposed to the calamities of nature. 
Drought is the most common and also the .most terrible disaster, but 
floods of the Pennair river and storms on the seaboard also contribute 
to depress agriculture. The years of actual famine since the annexa¬ 
tion in i8ot, were 1806-7, 1829-30, i 83£-33, 1836-^7, and 1876-78. 
In 1804, 1852, and 1874, sudden inundations of the Pennair caused 
wide-spread damage; and destructive storms are recorded in 1820 and 
1857. The recent famine of 1876-78 was felt in Nellore with special 
severity, for the District had scarcely recovered from the floods of 1874. 
There was an almost entire failure of crops except in irrigated lands. 
The only tracts which realized any harvest were the northern tdluks of 
Ongole, the zaminddn of Venkatagiri, and a few favoured villages along 
the sea-coast and in the south. By March 1877, no less than 37 per 
cent of the cultivated land was thrown out of cultivation. At the same 
date, the area under indigo had decreased from 57,000 to 20,000 acres, 
and 60,000 cattle had perished. In August of that year, 191,502 
persons were in receipt of relief, or i3'Q2 per cent, of the. total popula¬ 
tion. , ,The distress was aggravated by the absence of all railway com- 

municawjg. 

ManufactuM : and Trade. —In former times, Nellore was celebrated 
for its textile fabu^s. A speciality was the weaving of ‘blue salam- 
pores,’ which found a ready market among the negroes in the West 
Indies. No cotton goods are now exported, but spinning and weaving 
for local consumption is still carried on in many villages. The total 
number of looms in 1870 was returned at 14,729, in 1408 towns and 
villages; their estimated consumption was 63,000 lbs..of foreign and 
1,262,000 lbs. of country thread; the total value of their produce was 
^93,000. At the village of Koviir, near Nellore town, fine shirtings, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and muslins suitable for ladies’ dresses, can still 
be obtained to order. Other industries are the weaving of hempen 
cloth, dyeing, the making of vessels of brass, copper, and bell-metal; 
the carving of images, pillars, and cqrt-wheels from stone; mat-making 
and boat-building. 

The trade of the District has considerably decreased since the time 
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before the opening of the railway, when it formed the high-road between 
the interior and the sea-coast. In those days the cotton of Cuddapah and 
Karndl (Kurnool) was brought down on pack-bullocks to be exchanged 
for the salt of Nellore. The seaborne trade is now almost entirely 
carried on in coasting craft, though formerly large ships used to carry salt 
to Bengal. In 1869-70, the total value of the exports amounted to 
£63,000—the chief items being grain, £41,000; seeds, £n,oce; 
treasure, £4000; the imports were valued at £80,000—chiefly treasure, 
£66,000; grain, £12,000. The two principal ports are Kottapatam 
and Itamukkula, both in the extreme north of the District. The indigo, 
which is manufactured almost entirely by natives, in accordance with 
what is known as the Bengal system, is sent by land to Madras to the 
amount of about §00,000 lbs. a year. In recent years, there has been a 
considerable decrease in the manufacture of salt, owing to the circum¬ 
stance that the foreign deifland is now supplied from other quarters. 
In 1870-71, the total quantity made was 597,000 maunds, or 21,000 
tons, valued at £118,000; of which none was exported by sea, but 
312,000 maunds, or 11,000 tons, was despatched inland. As recently 
as 1860-61, the quantity exported by sea was 190,000 maunds, or 7000 
tons, and the quantity sent inland was 518,000 maunds, or 18,000 
tons. 

There is no railway in the District The chief means of communi¬ 
cation is the Great Northern Trunk Road, which runs along the coast 
to the Bengal frontier. At Nellore town it sends out two branches, to 
Cuddapah and Cumbum (Kambham); and at Ongole, the route to 
Haidanlbdd branches off. A new road has recently been opened from 
Nellore town.to the coast at Krishnapatain, which will be of great 
utility for the salt traffic. In 1870-71, the total length of first, arid 
second class roads in the District was 422 miles, maintainer^ut a cost 
of £4531. The East Coast or Buckingham Canal, take’.'.cnrough Lake 
Pulikat, has long afforded inland navigation betweq.f the frontier of the 
District and Madras. This canal has recently been extended north¬ 
wards from Durgarriyapatam to Krishnapatain, so as to be navigable 
during nine months of the year; and i£ is hoped at some future date to 
connect it with the canal system at the mouth of the Kistna. 

Administration .— In 1870-71, the total net revenue of Nellore 
District amounted to £357,841, derived from the following principal 
sources:—Land,£210,561 ; salt, £ 108,023 > excise, ,£10,036 ; income 
tax, £9814; stamps, £4144. The total expenditure in the same year 
was £92,676, under the following chief heads:—Civil establishment, etc., 
£10,516; justice, £10,169; police, £14,561; public works, £32,820. 
The District was first ceded to the British in 1801; and for the ten 
ytflfts ending 18x0, the gross revenue averaged £181,572, so*that it, 
has approximately doubled since that time. The land revenue assess- 
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ment has only risen from £158,799 to £210,561 within the same 
period. 

In 1870-71, the police force numbered 1279 officers and men, main¬ 
tained at a total cost of ,£15,017, of which .£500 came from local 
funds. These figures show 1 police'inan to every 7 square miles and 
every 1077 of the population, the cost being £1, 15s. 6d. per square 
Aile, and 2|d. per head of population. In the same year, the number 
of persons brought to trial was 118, of whom 93, or 79 per cent., were 
convicted, being 1 person convicted of some offence or other to 
every 14,804 of the population. The Nellore jail contained in 1870-71 
a daily average number of 165 prisoners, being 1 prisoner always in 
jail to every 8344 of the population. The tost of the jail was £15271 
or £ 9 i 4 s - 3d. per prisoner. A net profit of £2 2 was derived from 
jail manufactures. 

The educational statistics for 1870-71 show a total < 5 f 246 schools, 
attended by 5178 pupils. By 1876-77, the number of schools had in¬ 
creased to 387, and the number of pupils to 7297, being 1 school to every 
21 - 8 square miles, and 5 '2 pupils to every thousand of the population. 
The chief educational institutions are the Government higher-class 
school, with 286 pupils in 1876-77, of whom 22 passed the matriculation 
examination of the Madras University; and the school under the manage¬ 
ment of the Free Church Mission, assisted by a grant-in-aid, which 
matriculated 8 students in the same year. The Rdjd of Venkatagiri 
supports 2 Anglo-vernacular schools, one of which, at Nayadupet, has 
endowments for boarders. The language spoken in Nellore is Telugu; 
and local tradition claims for the District that it is the headquarters of 
Telugu literature. A list is enumerated of 33 Nellore poets, including 
some; who are still alive. The petty chieftains, and especially the Raja 
of VerilV^agiri, have always prided themselves upon their patronage of 
letters ; an cl "o.-me of them possess old libraries. The most famous 
Nellore authors are Thikana Somayajulu, who translated the MahA- 
bhdrata from Sanskrit into Telugu, and is said to have flourished in the 
12th century; Molla, a poetess contemporary with the preceding, who 
translated the R&mayana; and Alasani Peddana, the poet-laureate at 
the court of Rdja Krishna Deva-rdyalu (1509-30), whose reign is regarded 
as the Augustan era of Telugu poetry. There is one "printing-press in 
the District, at which the District Gazette is published weekly in English 
and Telugu. A reading-room and library was established at Nellore 
town in 1863. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Nellore is generally regarded as dry 
and salubrious, being subject to no sudden changes of temperature. 
The most trying season for Europeans is the period from April to June, 
when a westerly wind blows hot and sand-laden from the inland plateau. 
The monthly temperature varies froffa about 74 0 F. in December to 90° 
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in May. The District receives its rainfall from both the north-east and 
the south-west monsoons, the former predominating in the north, and 
the latter in the south. The average annual rainfall is returned at 
33*47 inches, of which 21*13 inches are brought by the north-east or 
early, and 12*34 inches by the south-west or late, monsoon. The rainy 
months are June and July, October, November, and December. In 
the famine year of 1876-77, both monsoons failed; and the total 
rainfall amounted to only 12*32 inchqp, or a deficiency of 21*15 inches. 

The principal diseases are intermittent fever of a mild type, chronic 
rheumatism, leprosy, elephantiasis or ‘ Cochin-leg,’ the curious affection 
of the foot known as Morbus entophyticus pedis, cancer of the face, and 
guinea-worm. Diarrhoea and dysentery are common, and both cholera 
and small-pox often make their appearance in an epidemic form. The 
dispensary at Jfellore town ^vas attended in 1876-77 by 1359 in-door 
and 11,484 out-dfcor patients. 

Nellore ( Nell&ru; Nelli-uru , the village of the tielli tree, Phyllan- 
thus emblica). —Chief town of Nellore District, Madras; situated in lat. 
14° 26' 38" N., long. 8o° 1' 27" k., on the right bank of the Pennair, 
107 miles north of Madras. Pop. (1871), 29,922; number of houses, 
6788. About five-sixths of the population are Hindus, and the number 
of Musalmans is about 5000. Nellore is a municipality, founded in 
1866, but now constituted under Act in. of 1871. The municipal 
committee consists of 22 members, of whom 17 are natives. In 
1876-77, the total municipal income amounted to ^3649, including 
a balance of ^186; the amount derived from taxation was ^1970, 
showing an incidence of is. ofd. per head of population (29,922) 
within municipal limits. . 

Nellore town, which is traditionally said to Ite situated in the C'.'nous 
wilderness Dandaka Aranyam, is of considerable ant ; *urty. Its 
ancient name was Sinhapur (‘ lion city’); later it w^r*Called Durga- 
metta, a name which survives in one of its suburbs. ‘‘It was held by the 
Venkatagiri zaminddrs till the Musalmdn period, and in 1750 formed a 
faujddri of Arcot. In 1752, the town was seized by a freebooter named 
Muhammad Komal, who was capturecf and executed twelve months 
later. Najib-ulld, the governor, revolted in 1757, and the English 
forces under Forde assisted in the unsuccessful siege of the town. 
The Marhattas and the French both visited Nellore in 1758. The 
latter were received as friends; but on the raising of the siege of 
Fort Saint George in the same year, Najib-uM murdered all the French 
soldiers in the town save one, and gave in his submission to the English. 

In 1787, while a peasant was ploughing near the town, he struck 
upoa the remains of a Hindu temple, beneath which was found*a pot 
containing gold coins. About thirty of these were saved from the 
melting pot, and they proved to be Roman coins, of the 2nd century 
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a. d., mostly bearing the names of Trajan, Hadrian, and Faustina. 
Some were beautifully fresh, but others were worn and perforated, as if 
they had been used as personal ornaments. When the anicut across 
the Pennair was being constructed, th^workmen engaged in excavating 
a bed of laterite found several coffins, apparently of burnt clay, 
embedded in quartz. Some of these coffins contained more than one 
body each; and when first seen, the bodies were in a perfect state of 
preservation, though they quickly .crumbled to dust. There were also 
found with them spearheads and other implements. 

For a native town, Nellore is tolerably clean and airy. The houses 
are irregularly built, but there are some good streets occupied by the 
wealthier inhabitants. Since the establishment of the Municipal Com¬ 
mission in 1866, much has been done towards removing the most patent 
sanitary defects. The houses of the European residents 'are on the 
south of the town, along the bank of a large tank, of. the farther side 
of which rises the temple-crowned hill of Narasinha Konda, The 
offices of the Collector are in the old fort; opposite stands the police 
office, which was formerly a range of barracks. The hospital, built in 
1850 by public subscription and Government grant, is now entirely- 
supported by the munificence of the Rdjd of Venkatagiri. Other 
charitable institutions include the langarkhdnd , or poorhouse for 
natives, which receives an annual Government grant of ^294; and 
the European Poor Fund, supported by voluntary subscriptidns, which 
distributes about ^40 a year in grants to European vagrants. Christ’s 
Church was built in 1854-66 at a total cost for material of ^450, 
convict labour being given by Government. It is in the Gothic style 
of architecture, with a chancel and two aisles; there are sittings for 
128 jh^gpns. The old cemetery has about 160 tombs, the oldest of 
which darasj. hack to 1785. Among the educational establishments 
are a school fot-^ropean and Eurasian children; a large boys’ school 
and a girls’ school under the charge of the Free Church of Scotland; 
and schools for boys and girls conducted by the American Baptist 
Mission. Nellore town is connected with Madras by the Northern 
Trunk Road, and also by the ndwly opened Buckingham Canal. 

Neo Dhura. —Pass in Kumdun District, North-Western Provinces, 
over the Himdlayas into Hundes or South-western Thibet; lies in 
lat. 30° 29' n., and long. 8o° 37' e., at the head of the Dhauli river. 
Much frequented by Bhutias of Dharma, who carry on a brisk trade 
with Hundes by means of pack-sheep and goats. They export grain, 
broad-cloth, cotton, hardware, and manufactured goods generally, 
bringing back in return salt, gold dust, borax, and wool. Elevation 
above ~ea level, about 15,000 feet. 

Neotini. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated on the right bank 
of the Sdi, 2 miles south-west of Mohdn. The town is said to have 
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been founded by a Dikhit, Rdjd Rdm, who on a hunting expedition 
saw the spot, and, attracted by its beauty, cut away some of the thin 
grass that grew there, and founded a town which he called Neotini. 
An old dih in the place is still assigned as the,site of his fort. It 
was held by the Dikhits till tire time of Rdjd Apre, who was driven 
out in the time of Mahmiid of Ghazni by an army headed by Miran 
Muhammad and Zahir-ud-din, whose descendants still live here. # A 
prosperous little Muhammadan toryn, with a population in 1869 of 
3809 persons, residing in 718 houses. The soil around the town is 
extremely rich, and well cultivated with crops of pdn creepers, poppy, 
vegetables, spices, and medicinal herbs. Government school. 

Nep&L —A native kingdom, occupying the southern ranges of the 
Himalayas, beyond the northern boundary of British India. Nepdl, 
as independent territory, js beyond the strict scope of this book, 
but some account of it may be expected in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India. It would be unsuitable, however, that any appearance of official 
authority should attach to my account of a purely foreign State. To 
prevent such a misapprehension, I confine myself to materials already 
before the public. With the kind permission of Messrs. A. & C. Black, 

I restrict myself to condensing the article on Nepdl from the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica —the ablest concise account of the country which has 
yet been made available to the public. A few alterations have been made 
with a view to bringing up the article to date. The great authority on 
Nepdl is Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
was for long Resident at Khatmandu. Mr. Hodgson’s works form an 
inexhaustible treasure-house with regard to the history, ethnology, and 
languages ofthe country; its government in the past, and its capabili¬ 
ties in the future. A volume untaining \ translation*by two. native 
Pandits from the Parbatiyd, with an introduction bv„. Ur. Daniel 
Wright, late Residency Surgeon at Khatmandu, was~y\iblished by the 
Cambridge University Press in 1877. Sir Joseph Hooker and the 
brothers Schlagintweit have furnished much valuable collateral infor¬ 
mation with regard to the Southern Himalayas—the region of which 
Nepdl forms the largest territorial entity. 

Boundaries. —On the north, the State of Nepdl is continuously bounded 
by the great mountain-wall of the Himdlayas, which separates it from 
Thibet j on the south, Nepdl territory reaches about 20 miles beyond 
the base of the mountains into the plains, being bounded by the British 
Districts of Pumiah, Bhdgalpur, Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Champdran, 
and Gorakhpur; on the east, it is bounded by Ddrjiling District and 
the native principality of Sikkim, which extends to the Chinese frontier. 
TJe Province of Oudh forms the' boundary on the south-west t and the 
District of Kumdun on the west The above limits, however, include* 
a territory much larger than that to which the name of Nepdl properly 
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belongs, being made up of conquests gained by the dominant race of 
Gdrkhas within the last century from a variety of petty hill States. 
This extended dominion is included between 27° and 31° of N. lat., 
and in extreme length may be estimated at 460 miles, by 150 miles 
in breadth. The total area has been estimated at 54,000 square 
miles, and the population (very vaguely) at about 2,000,000. The 
following are the Districts into which this territory is divided:— 

1. Nepal Proper. 6. Khatang. 

2. Country of the 24 Rajas. 7. Chhayanpur. 

3. Country of the 22 Rajas. 8. Saptari. 

4. Makwanpur. 9. Morang. • 

5. Kirauts. 

* 

Aspect of the Country .—Nepdl is extremely diversified in its surface. 
Among its lofty summits is Mount Everest, ^the highest known peak in 
the world (29,002 feet), while the whole range which forms its northern 
boundary rises to the level of perpetual snow. These high mountains 
generally decline into lower hills, separated from each other by rich 
valleys, still considerably above the level of the plains; while the 
lowest belt of the Nepdl dominions forms part of the great plain of 
Hindustan. Immediately to the north of this flat belt comes a 
region of nearly the same width, consisting of small hills, which rise 
gradually towards the north, and are watered by many streams from the 
loftier mountains with which these hills gradually unite. The hills are 
covered with forests. On the lower elevations are found sal trees, which 
are not surpassed in any country, either for straightness and size, or 
for strength and durability. Higher up there is a variety of other 
trees, and on the northern hills many pines, and an redundance of 
Mimosr;. from which the fatechu of commerce is obtained; also oak, 
walnut ah^^chestnut, hornbeam, Weymouth pine, and common spruce, 
for the most p&t. of little economical value, owing to the inaccessible 
nature of the county. The breadth of the mountainous belt imme¬ 
diately north and east of Khatmandu is estimated at from 30 to 40 
miles. This is a very elevated region, consisting of mountain heaped 
upon mountain to a great height j so that in winter their summits are 
for a short time covered with snow, and snow even falls sometimes 
in the valley below. Hoar-frost also very often covers the ground; 
but although the cold for three or four months is occasionally severe 
enough to freeze the tanks and pools of standing water, the rivers are 
never frozen. Between the mountains are narrow valleys from 3000 
to 6000 feet above the plains of Bengal. The average height of the 
valley of Khatmandu, measured by the barometer, is about 4000 feet. 
It is nearly of an oval figure; its greatest length from north, to soujh 
•-being 12 miles, and its width from east to west 9 miles. -Though 
it scarcely lies in a higher latitude than 27° 30', yet it enjoys nearly the 
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same climate as the south of Europe. The average temperature 
in summer varies from 81° to 84° F. At sunrise, it was commonly 
between 50° and 54 0 ; and at nine ip the evening, it generally fluctuated 
from 62° to 66°. The temperature varies necessarily with the elevation 
of the'ground; so that by ascending the adjacent mountains, the heat 
of Bengal may in the course of a few days be exchanged for the cold 
of Siberia. * 

Produce .—The products also vary prith the climate. In some parts 
rattans and bamboos, both of enormous dimensions, are seen, while other 
tracts produce only oaks and pines. In several valleys the pine-apple 
and sugar-cane ripen, whilst others yield only barley, millet, and similar 
grains. Kirkpatrick, howeVer, from the spontaneous productions which 
he saw on the spot—namely, the peach, the raspberry, the walnut, the 
mulberry, and others—thought that all the fruits and esculent vegetables 
of England miglst with proper attention be successfully raised in the 
mountain valleys of Nepdl. In the wanner valleys, the pine-apple is 
uncommonly fine; as also the orange, which ripens in winter. The 
abundant rains, if they spoil the fruits, are very favourable to the 
produce of grain; and wherever the land can be levelled into terraces, 
however narrow, it is well adapted for transplanted rice, which ripens 
after the rains have ceased. In some parts the same land bears a 
winter crop of wheat and barley. Where the land is too steep for 
terraces, it is generally cultivated after fallow with the hoe, and pro¬ 
duces rice sown broadcast, maize, cotton, three kinds of pulse, a kind 
of mustard, inanfit or Indian madder, wheat, barley, and sugar-cane. 
Tobacco is an article of general cultivation, and it yields a fine quality 
of leaf. One*of the great staples of agriculture in the mountainous 
regions is a large species of cardan >m; and gipger is likewise a.valuable 
product in the country between Nepdl proper and the Kdli rjvr./, though 
rice is everywhere the main dependence of the farmer. Various dry 
rices are cultivated in Nepal, under the general name of ghya, some 
of which, so far from needing hot weather to bring them to maturity, 
are actually raised in situations exposed to falls of snow; whilst others 
do not require, as in Bengal, to be flooded, but flourish in the driest 
and loftiest spots. The spontaneous productions of this fertile soil 
include several edible roots and herbs, which form a considerable part 
of the sustenance of the poorer inhabitants. Several medicinal plants 
are known; and a rich variety of dyes is procured from bitter or 
aromatic woods, which are held in great estimation. The jia is a very 
curious plant, from the expressed leaves of which is produced a juice 
called cherris, which is a potent narcotic, and possesses very valuable 
queries, burning with a flame as* bright as that of the pures^ resin. 
Its leaves are fabricated into a species of hemp, from which the Newars 
manufacture coarse linen, and likewise a very strong kind of sackcloth. 
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Animals .—The mountain pasture, though not so good as in the 
low country, supports numerous flocks of sheep, which migrate with 
the seasons, in winter to the low§r valleys, and in summer to the 
Alpine heights, where they feed upon^ the herbage of those extensive 
tracts which lie in the neighbourhood of perpetual snow. The sheep 
in these altitudes are of considerable size, and have fine wool. In the 
great forest which forms the southern frontier of Nepdl, throughout 
its whole extent from Srinagar |o the Tlsta (Teesta), wild animals 
abound. Elephants are found here in great numbers, and yield a 
considerable revenue to the Nepal Government. About 200 or 300 
of these animals are caught annually; but most of them being very 
young, and not above "i\ feet in height, th*ey are not of great value. 
The rhinoceros, tiger, and leopard also abound. The animal known in 
Bengal by the name of the Nepdl dog, js brought from Upper and 
Lower Thibet, of which it is a native. Several hamlsome birds are 
found in the mountainous regions, particularly pheasants ( Mandl\ Argus, 
Damphyra) of golden and spotted plumage (Lophophorus Impeyanus, 
Ceriornis Satyra, Melegris Satyra). The chikor, a species of partridge, 
is well known to Europeans in India. 

Minerals .—The stones and ores, which have been collected, indicate 
the existence of a variety of minerals in the mountains of Nepdl. 
Copper is found quite near the surface of the earth, the ore being dug 
from open trenches, so that the work is entirely stopped by the rainy 
season. These ores are found in several varieties, and are said to be 
unusually rich in metal. Iron-ore is also found near the surface, and 
is not surpassed in purity by that of any other country. Sulphur is 
likewise abundant, and procured in great quantities. Stone is found 
in great .variety, particularly jasper and marble; but the houses are 
universaTfy*iiuilt of brick, because the use of stone is impracticable in 
a country where the roads do not admit of wheel-carriages, and where 
there is no navigation. A considerable mass of rock-crystal is said 
to exist near Gurkha, and limestone as well as slate abounds every¬ 
where; yet there are no limekilns in the country, the only cement 
employed being mud, which, thfc natives assert, answers better in their 
humid climate than mortar. 

Population.'—The numerous valleys interspersed 'throughout the 
mountains of Nepdl are inhabited by a variety of races. The aboriginal 
inhabitants appear, from their physiognomy, to be of Tartar or Chinese 
origin, bearing no resemblance to the Hindus either in features, religion, 
or manners. The period when the mountainous regions were first in¬ 
vaded by the Hindus is uncertain; but, according to the most authentic 
traditions, the date is supposed to have been about the 14th century. 

* In the eastern part of the country, Jhe aboriginal tribes still remain; 
and until the predominance of the Gdrkhas, they enjoyed unmolested 
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their customs and religion. But west of the Kili river, the case is 
different, almost all the inhabitants claiming a descent from Hindu 
colonists. They accordingly consist principally of the two superior 
classes of Hindus, Brdhmans and Kshattriyas, with their various 
subdivisions. 

East of the Kili, the tribes which possessed the country were chiefly 
—(x) Magars, who occupied the lower hills in the western parts, Aid 
are at present enlisted by the Gur^cha sovereigns, composing a great 
majority of their troops; (2) the Gurungs, a pastoral tribe; (3) the 
Jariyas; (4) the Newars, an industrious people, following agriculture 
and commerce, and more advanced in the mechanical arts than the 
other mountain tribes; (f) the Dhenwdrs and Mhanjis, the husbandmen 
and fishers of tjpie western Districts; (6) the Bhutias; (7) the Bhanras, 
a sept which branched off £om the Newars. To the eastward, some 
Districts of the#Nepal dominions are inhabited by tribes, such as the 
Limbuas and Nagarkutis, of whom little more is known than the names. 

With regard to the number of inhabitants within the bounds of 
Nepdl, we possess no data for anything like an accurate estimate. 
The total population is vaguely estimated at about 2,000,000. 

The Buddhist faith, which now lingers in India only under the 
graceful but retiring form of Jainism, still continues as a genuinely 
popular religion in Nepdl. The number of shrines is estimated at 
nearly 3000, and the religious festivals are proportionately frequent. 
To the stranger, indeed, they seem never-ending, and ‘ the marvel is,’ 
to quote the words of Dr. Wright, ‘ when the people find time to earn 
their livelihood.’ 

Land is hfld by various tenures. The Rdjd’s immediate estates gre 
chiefly situated in the Giirkh’ territory, thpugh there is hardly any 
portion of the Giirkha conquests in which the prince has not appro¬ 
priated land to his own use. Some of these lands are occupied by 
husbandmen, who receive a share of the produce; others are tilled 
by the neighbouring villagers, who are obliged to dedicate a certain 
number of days in the year to this service. From this source the Rdjd 
draws all the supplies necessary for thfc support of his household. The 
Brdhmans also possess lands, the title to which they receive by royal 
investiture, 'fhese grants are rent-free, saleable, and hereditary; but 
they may nevertheless be forfeited for certain crimes. Another tenure, 
found chiefly among the Newars, is the payment of a considerable fine 
when the original titles are renewed on the accession of each prince. 
Other lands pay a rent to the crown, or to the jdgirddr (proprietor), 
in proportion to their produce. 

JiLilitary Force .—The whole population of Nepdl is liable tq military 
service in times of public danger, though they are not regularly trained* 
to arms. There is also a standing army dispersed over the country, 
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besides a large force always stationed in the capital, amounting to 
30,000 or 35,000 men. These troops are regularly trained, disciplined, 
and officered after the manner of European troops; and they likewise 
affect the European exercise, dress, and arms. 

Revenue .—The public revenue is derived from land rents, customs, 
fines of various sorts, and mines. Annual presents are made by the 
sufthhs or farmers, and by every one who approaches the court; and 
a sort of arbitrary income tax is levied from all ranks, even the sacred 
order, who possess free lands, not being exempted. According to 
Colonel Kirkpatrick, who visited the country in 1792, and who derived 
his information from good authority, the revenue actually remitted to 
Khatmandu never exceeded 30 Idkhs of rupees (^300,000), and it 
sometimes fell to 25 lakhs. 

Commerce .—The external trade of Nepdl falls under two heads— 
that which is carried on across the Himalayas with Thibet, and that 
which is conducted along the extensive line of the British frontier. 
Of the extent of the former trade, very little is positively known. 
The chief route runs north-east from Khatmandu, and, following up a 
tributary of the Kosi, passes the frontier station of Kuti or Nilam at 
an elevation of about 14,000 feet above sea level. Another route, also 
starting from Khatmandu, follows the main stream of the Gandak, 
crosses the frontier near the station of Kirong (9000 feet), and ulti¬ 
mately reaches the Sangpu river at Tadum. This was the path adopted 
by Captain Montgomerie’s native explorer in 1866. Both these routes 
are extremely difficult. The only beasts of burthen available are 
sheep and goats; and practically everything but grain and salt is 
carried by men and women. The sheep used are a peculiar breed of 
large size, with four horns. The principal imports from Thibet are 
pashtnina or shawl wool, coarse woollen cloth, salt, borax, musk, yak- 
tails or chauris, yellow arsenic, quick-silver, gold-dust, antimony, manjit 
or madder, charas (an intoxicating preparation of hemp), various 
medicinal drugs and dried fruits. The majority of these articles pass 
through Nepdl on their way to British territory. The exports into 
Thibet from Nepdl include metal utensils of copper, bell-metal, and 
iron, manufactured by the Newars; European piece-goods and hard¬ 
ware, Indian cotton goods, spices, tobacco, betel-nut and betel-leaf, 
metals, and precious stones. 

The trade with India is conducted at innumerable marts along the 
frontier line of 700 miles. The commercial policy of the Nepdl 
darbdr appears to consist in levying on every article duties which, 
though high, are not intended to be protective. At every mart and on 
every tra$e route a toll station is established; and the tolls are let by 
auction to a thikdddr or farmer. A few articles, such as timber, ivory, 
coppermusk, cardamoms, and tobacco, are Government monopolies, 
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which are usually granted to persons in favour at court. Trade in all 
other articles is free, subject to the payment of duties both on export 
and import. These duties differ greatly at different places; but it is 
said that the local tariff is always well known to the parties concerned, 
and is not oppressively varied? On the main foute to Khatmandu, 
duties are levied according to an ad valorem percentage, which is said 
not to have varied during the last forty years. The more comnJbn 
system is to charge a certain sum by weight, by load, or by number, 
according to the character of the* goods. The principal route for 
through traffic is that which runs through the British District of 
Champdran, with Khatmandu and Patnd for its two points of terminus. 
Starting from the # military«cantonment of Sagauli, this route crosses the 
frontier near Rdksul, and then proceeds through Samrabasa, Hataura, 
Bhimphedi, and Thankot to Khatmandu ; the total length being about 
85 miles. Within British*territory, this is a good fair-weather road, 
which was much improved as a relief work during the scarcity of 
1873-74. Beyond the frontier, it degenerates into a mere cart-track. 
As far as Bhimphedi (60 miles), light carts can be taken; but as a 
matter of fact, the greater part of the traffic is conveyed to Bhimphedi 
on pack-bullocks and ponies. Beyond Bhimphedi, coolies are the only 
means of carriage available. Though a portion of the road is here fit 
for driving, there is hardly a cart to be found in the whole valley of 
Khatmandu. What has been said of this route applies to the other 
means of communication with Nepdl. There is no made road in the 
country, but carts and pack-bullocks from British territory freely pass 
to and fro during the dry season. The rivers are only used for floating 
down timber* 

The principal articles of export from Nepdl are thS following:’— 
Rice and inferior grains, oil-seeds, ghi or clarified butter, ponies, cattle, 
falcons for hawking, mainds as cage-birds, timber, opium, musk, chireta, 
borax, madder, turpentine, catechu or cutch, jute, hides, and furs, dried 
ginger, cardamoms, red chillies, turmeric, and chauris or yak-tails. 
The chief imports are—raw cotton, cotton twist, and cotton piece-goods 
(both native and European), woollen* cloth, shawls, rugs, flannel, silk, 
brocade, embroidery, sugar, spices, indigo, tobacco, betel-nut, vermilion, 
lac, oils, salt, a* little fine rice, buffaloes, sheep and goats, sheet copper, 
copper and brass ornaments, beads, mirrors, precious stones,,guns and 
gunpowder for sporting purposes, tea from Kumaun and Ddrjfling. 
Of the aggregate value of this trade, it is ^impossible to form even an 
approximate estimate. Elaborate statistics have recently been compiled 
on the frontiers of Bengal, and of the North r Western Provinces and 
Oudh; but with a trade that passes by so many channels, and consists 
in *many cases of articles of small bulk and high value, registration 1 
becomes practically impossible. ‘The following figures are only quoted 
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to afford some indication of the general character of the transactions. 
In the year 1877-78, the total imports into Nep£l from Bengal were 
valued at £455,000, the chief items being—European piece-goods, 
£153,000; Indian piece-goods, ,£19,000; salt, ,£32,000; cattle, 
£'52,000; sugar, £16,000; raw cotton, £7000; brass and copper, 
£22,000. The total exports into Bengal were valued at £703,000, 
cltfefly consisting of food grains, oil-seeds, cattle, and timber. By 
weight, the total exports of rice and paddy amounted to nearly 35,000 
tons, and of oil-seeds to nearly 13,600 tons. The piece-goods imported 
were almost entirely registered in Champaran District. In the same 
year, the total imports into Nepil from the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh were valued at £176,000, chiefly piece-goods, salt, metals, and 
sugar. The total exports from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
were valued at £352,000, including food grains to the aggregate weight 
of nearly 22,000 tons. The addition of these figures gives a grand 
total of £1,686,000 for the registered trade of Nepdl both ways. 

Coinage and Currency. —The current silver coin in Nepdl is the 
mohar, two of which go to the Mohri rupee. The intrinsic value of 
the mohar is 6 annas 8 pies of British Indian currency. The Mohri 
rupee is not an actual coin, but merely a matter of account, its minor, 
denominations being as follows:—4 dams = 1 pice; 4 pice =1 dnnd; 16 
dnnds= r Mohri rupee. Three different kinds of copper pice are coined, 
all of which, as well as the silver mohar, circulate freely in British 
territory. Along the central tract from Bahraich to Champdran, the 
current coin of exchange is the Bhutwaliya or Gorakhpur't pice, a square 
lump of purified copper, roughly cut by hand, with an apology for a 
stamp; 75 of these coins go to the Indian rupee, i.e. they stand 
to' the Indian pice as 75 to 72; but they are so popular with the 
people, that traders cannot pass Indian pice into Nepal, except at the 
rate of 9 pice for 2 dnnds, or a discount of 1 in 8. These Bhutwaliya 
pice are made at Tensan, in the Pdlpa District of Nepll. In the 
extreme east and north-east, the common coin is the black or Lohiya 
pice, of which 107 go to the Indian rupee. These are of no better 
shape or manufacture than i\\& a Bhutwaliya pice, and they are of less 
value, owing to the large admixture of iron. There are several mints 
for their production in the eastern hills, the best known being that of 
Khika Maccha. They are commonly met with in North Behar, from 
Champaran to Pumiah. In the valley of Khatmandu, the thin or new 
pice, introduced in 1865, have now nearly driven the Lohiya pice out of 
circulation. They are circular, made by machinery, and fairly well 
stamped. Their value is 117 to the Indian rupee. According to a 
report by Mr. Girdlestone, the British Resident at the Nepdl darbdr, 
the average annual out-turn of all the Nepdl mints during the four 
years ending 1875-76 was as follows, in terms of Mohri rupees:— 
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Silver mohars , Rs. 214,000; Bhutwaliya pice , Rs. 186,000; Lohiya 
pice, Rs. 43,000; new pice, Rs. 123,000. The coinage of silver used 
formerly to be much larger than it is now; but the Indian rupee has 
gradually expelled the native moflar from the entire south of the 
country. Indian currency notes are in slight 'demand along the 
border. In Khatmandu, they are highly prized as a means of remit¬ 
tance, usually fetching a premium varying from 3 to 5 per cent. 
Formerly the bills of the great trading firm of Dharm NArAyan were 
bought up at higher prices even thaft currency notes. This firm used 
to act as State bankers, and had corresponding houses at FatnA, 
Benares, Cawnpore, and Calcutta; but it suspended payment in 1873. 

Manufactures .—The Ne*vars are almost the only artisans in Nepal. 
The Newar women, as well as the men of the hill tribe of Magars, 
weave two sorts* of cotton cloth, partly for home use and partly for 
exportation. »Those who itre not very poor wear woollen blankets, 
which are manufactured by the Bhutias, who wear nothing else. The 
dress of the higher ranks is not manufactured at home, but is imported; 
it consists of Chinese silks, shawls, muslins, and calicoes. European 
broadcloth is worn by the military alone. The Newars arc skilful 
workers in iron, copper, brass, and bell-metal; the chief seats of 
industry being Lalita, PAtan, and Bhatgaon. One bell manufactured 
at this last place measured 5 feet in diameter. The Thibet bells are 
superior to those of Nepal, though a great many bell-metal vessels 
of NepAl ‘ manufacture are exported to Thibet, along with those of 
brass and copper. The Newars are particularly ingenious in 
carpentry; but it is remarkable that they never use a saw, dividing 
their wood, of # whatever size, by a chisel and mallet. They are skilful 
in gilding; and they manufacture at Bhatgaon, from the bark of*a 
shrub, a very strong paper, rema. kably well suited for packages. They 
distil spirits from rice and other grains, and also prepare a fermented 
liquor from wheat, mahua, rice, eta, which they call jhur. It is made 
somewhat in the manner of malt liquor, but is more intoxicating. 

History .—The early history of Nepal, like that of most eastern 
countries, is buried under a mass of fjble. The inhabitants exhibit a 
list of princes for several thousand years back, which is given in Colonel 
Kirkpatrick’s wsrk, but without any evidence of its authenticity. We 
know, however, that NepAl was the scene of important revolutions, 
though it was never subjugated by the Delhi Emperors, or by any of the 
other great Asiatic conquerors. It is said to have been completely 
subdued in 1323 A.D., by Hari Sinh, one of the princes of Oudh, who 
had been driven out of his own possessions by the PathAns. But 
from that period there exists no accurate information respecting the 
dyrlfcsties which ruled during the interval, or the race of printes who 
governed NepAl at the time of th# Gtfrkha conquest. Ranjft Mall was 
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the last of the Surya-bansi race, or Children of the Sun, that reigned in 
Nepdl. He formed an alliance with Prithwi Ndriyan, which ended in 
the loss of his dominions, of which he was stript by his ally in the 
Newar year 890 or 888, corresponding to 1768 a.d. He possessed 
great courage and insatiable ambition,' and was indebted for his success 
in war to his introduction of firelocks and European discipline among 
Ifls troops. It was in his reign that Captain Kinloch, w’ith a British 
force, endeavoured to penetrate into Nepdl. But from the sickness of 
the troops, and the difficult nature of the country, the enterprise was aban¬ 
doned. Prithwi Narayan died about three years after the final conquest 
of Nepdl, in the year 1771. He left two sons, Sinh Pratdp and Bahddur 
Shdh. The former of these succeeded to *he throne, and conceiving 
a jealousy of his brother, threw him into prison, whence he was with 
difficulty released by the interference of one of the spiritual guides of 
the Gurkha royal family, on condition that'he should live in exile. Sinh 
Pratdp, after having extended his father’s conquests, died in 1775, 
leaving one son, who was an infant. Bahadur Shdh, on the death of 
jhis brother, returned from his exile to Khatmandu; and having placed 
his nephew on the throne, assumed the office of regent. But the 
mother of the infant prince, Rdjendra Lakshmi, contrived to supplant 
Bahddur Shdh in the regency, and to secure the person of her rival. 
Through the mediation, however, of one of the priests, matters 
were arranged, and Bahddur Shdh was enabled to seize and confine 
the Rani in his turn. Neglecting, however, to conciliate the chief 
men of the State, he was again driven into banishment, from which 
he did not return till the death of the princess, when he reassumed 
the regency without opposition. In the course of his administration, 
Palpa, and many other petty States to the westward, Bhot to the north, 
and Sikkim to the east, were compelled to submit to the rule of the ‘ 
Gdrkhas. 

Towards the close of the administration of Warren Hastings, the 
Gtirkha sovereigns were involved in hostilities with Thibet, and finally 
with China. The Teshu Ldma of Thibet proceeded to Pekin, and 
died soon after his arrival in that city. His brother, Sumhur Timn, 
taking advantage of his absence, fled from Lassa to the Rdjd of Nepal, 
carrying along with him a considerable quantity of treasure. His 
representations so inflamed the avarice of the Nepdl Government that 
they marched a body of troops towards Lassa, and extorted from the 
Lima a tribute of 3 Idkhs of rupees. In 1790, they sent a second 
force, who pillaged the temples, and succeeded in carrying off a large 
booty, though closely pursued by a Chinese army, and losing 2000 
men in their retreat from the severity of the weather. The Emperor 
of China, as the terrestrial superior of the Ldmas, and their •wor¬ 
shipper and protector, incensed by these unprovoked aggressions,’ 
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despatched an army of 70,000 men against the Nepdlese, who were 
overthrown in repeated battles; and the Chinese army advanced to 
Noakot, within 26 miles of Khatmandu, and 60 miles from the British 
frontier of Bengal. A peace was at last concluded, on terms ignomi¬ 
nious to the Nepdlese, who wefe compelled to become tributaries to 
China, and to refund the spoil which they had taken from the 
Thibet Limas. The authorities for some of the above' incidents are, 
however, both doubtful and indistinct. It does not appear that the 
tribute was ever exacted. It was about this period that Lord Cornwallis 
attempted to conclude a treaty of commerce with the Nepilese; but 
every proposition of this nature was frustrated by their extreme jealousy. 

The queen-regent died *n 1786, when the care of the young Rdji 
devolved entirely on his uncle, Bahidur Shih, who was accused of 
encouraging him in his debaucheries, in hopes of bringing him into 
contempt, and*thys securing to himself the supreme authority. In this 
expectation, however, he was deceived, as the Rdjd, in 1795, when he 
had entered upon his twentieth year, suddenly announced that he had 
resolved to assume the reins of government. He rendered himself 
extremely popular during the first year of his reign. But this fair 
prospect was speedily overcast, and the youth plunged Into all the 
excesses of the most furious despotism and cruelty. He caused his 
uncle to be arrested, and starved to death in prison. He daily tortured 
and mutilated his subjects, and beheld their sufferings with savage joy. 
In his outrages he made no distinction of age or sex. Women of all 
castes, even those belonging to the sacred order, were subjected to 
abuse from the vilest characters. In 1797, a son was born to him by 
a Brihman widow, who being taken seriously ill next year, and finding 
her end approaching, reminded the Rdjd of % the prediction of astro¬ 
logers, that he would never complete his twenty-fourth year, and 
entreated him to provide for the unprotected orphan they were 
about to leave. The Rdjd, relying implicitly on the superstitious pro¬ 
phecy, immediately, and in the most solemn manner, before all the 
chiefs, abdicated the throne in favour of his son, though illegitimate; 
and an administration was then appointed, over which one of the Rdnis 
was appointed to preside. The abdicated monarch now devoted his 
whole time to attendance on the favourite widow, who, notwithstanding 
all his attention, and rich offerings at the different temples, soon after¬ 
wards expired. In his affliction he became quite frantic, and perpetrated 
atrocities, the bare mention of which still causes the Nepdlese to shudder. 
Amongst vajapus enormities, he directed the sacred temple of Bhawdni 
to be demonshed, and the golden idol, which was a venerated object of 
worship, to be ground to dust; and when the soldiers to whom £e had 
issudd the orders demurred at such an act of sacrilege, he commanded 
boiling oil to be -poured on their nlked bodies. Nor were any exempt 
vcp ~ vii. H 
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from his rage. Even the first members of'the Government were scourged 
without mercy, and otherwise tortured. A conspiracy was at last formed 
against the tyrant, who, finding himself abandoned, fled during the 
night, and ultimately reached Benares in May 1800. 

The presence of the Ri.j£ on British territory seemed to afford a 
good opportunity for bringing about that closer connection with Nepdl 
which had long been the aim of the Government of India. A treaty 
of alliance was accordingly concluded between the two States, by 
Captain W. D. Knox, who was appointed ambassador, and proceeded 
to Khatmandu in that capacity in 1802. The terms of the treaty were 
favourable to British interests; the Nepdlese being anxious to secure 
the influence of such powerful neighbours against the faction of the 
abdicated Rdjd, who still contended for his restoration. But whatever 
advantages were attained by this treaty, were ultimately rendered 
nugatory by the jealous opposition of the subordinate Officers amongst 
the Nepdlese, who were probably instigated by their chiefs, the latter 
being entirely unable to fulfil the obligations into which they had 
entered. 

The Residency at Khatmandu was withdrawn in 1804. About this 
time the abdicated monarch, Rdnd Bahddur, by the able management 
of his queen, whom he had always ill treated, was restored to his former 
authority. But as he continued to rule with his former barbarity, his 
reign was of short duration. In 1805, a second conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he was assassinated. His death was succeeded by 
the most violent conflicts between the rival parties in the State, which 
did not terminate until nearly the whole of the nobles at Khat¬ 
mandu had perished. The surviving adherents of the bite Rijd having - 
at length secured the person of his son, seized the reins of government, 
putting to death such of the opposite party as remained. 

During all these intestine commotions, it is remarkable that the 
Gurkhas still continued to extend their conquests on every side. To 
the west of Khatmandu, they found the hill chiefs distracted by mutual 
jealousies, and by no means in a condition to form a league for mutual 
defence. The Giirkha armier very soon made themselves masters, 
without the aid of artillery, of every hill fort, from the Ganges to the 
Sutlej (Satlaj). When their movements first attractednhe notice of the 
British Government, their general was erecting strong forts and stockades 
at convenient positions, namely Almord, Srinagar, and Malowa. The 
frontier towards the Sikhs was also guarded by a strong fine of fortified 
posts; and thus the consolidation of the Giirkha empire proceeded 
with a slow but sure progress. The extensive tract which lies between 
Khattpandu and the Sutlej was held in firm subjection by a strong 
military force; whilst to the east, the Sikkim Rdjd was deprived <ff half 
his territories, and compelled to pay tribute for the remainder. To the 
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north, the progress of conquest was restrained by the Chinese power, 
with which the Giirkha chiefs had already found themselves unable to 
cope, and also by a lofty range ofj barren mountains. But the fertile 
plains in the south presented a more alluring prospect, and greater 
probabilities of success in a contest with a new and untried power. 
The consequence was a series of encroachments along the whqje 
northern frontier of the British possessions, especially in the Districts 
of Gorakhpur and Sdran. The Govqpiment remonstrated against these 
proceedings, and an investigation into the respective claims of the two 
powers was commenced by commissioners jointly chosen; the result of 
which being entirely favourable to the British, a detachment of regulars 
was ordered to tqjce possession of the debateable ground. But these 
being withdrawn.during the rainy season, the chief police station upon 
the frontier was attacked by # large bodies of Nepdlese, and the officers 
were compelleS tf> fly, with a loss of 18 killed and 6 wounded. Shortly 
afterwards, a second attack was made on another police station, and 
several persons were killed, after which the whole body was withdrawn. 
In 1814, war was declared. It is only necessary here to state generally, 
that the invasion of the Giirkha dominions was commenced on the 
western frontier, beyond the Jumna (Jamund), and near the Sutlej, the 
country there being considered as easier of access than the mountainous 
barrier on the side of Bengal. But the British troops, in attempting to 
storm the stockades and hill forts, were repeatedly driven back with 
severe loss. Here it was that General Gillespie fell, while encouraging 
his troops to renew the attack. In 18x5, Sir David Ochterlony assumed 
the chief command. By a series of skilful operations he dislodged 
the Giirkha tr#ops from the fortified heights of Malowa, syid ultimately 
so hemmed in their renowned commander, Amir Sinh, and*his son, 
that they were forced to sign a capitulation, by which they agreed, on 
being permitted to retreat with their remaining troops, to abandon the 
whole territory west of the Kdli branch of the Gogra. In Kumdun, also, 
the British troops succeeded in driving the enemy before them; and, in 
consequence of these successes, a definite treaty of peace was concluded 
on the 28th of November 18x5. But the signature of the Rdjd being 
withheld, it was determined to renew the war, and to strike a decisive 
blow directly at the capital of the country. Preparations for this 
arduous enterprise were made on a great scale, a force being assembled 
in Sdran numbering about 13,000 troops, of whom 3000 were Europeans, 
besides a large body of irregulars, amounting in all to Above 46,000 
men. This formidable force took the field in the end of January 1816, 
and advanced from Bettia directly on Khatmandu. The greatest 
difficulties were encountered, fronl the ruggedness of the country, in 
marching along the dry beds of {orrents, through ravines, and in the 
face of precipices. The Giirkhas made a brave resistance, but they 
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were defeated in several severe encounters; and the British force had 
now approached within three days’ march of Khatmandu. Deeming 
all further resistance vain, an ambassador was sent to the British head¬ 
quarters, to sue for peace; and the unratified treaty of the year 1815 
was accordingly duly signed. By this treaty the Nepdlese renounced 
|11 claims to the territory in dispute. They also ceded all the con¬ 
quests they had made to the west of the Kdli branch of the Gogra. 
And these, with the exception o( Kumdun, the Dehra Ddn, and some 
other portions of territory annexed to the British dominions, were 
restored to the families of the chiefs who had reigned there prior to the 
Gtirkha invasion, and who were now to rule as vassals of the British. 

In the course of this contest, the Nepdfese had earnestly entreated 
the ,aid of the Chinese. Their application being transmitted by the 
Grand Lama to Pekin, an answer was received, in which the Emperor 
of China expressed his conviction that the Giirkha- fiad themselves 
been the cause of the war by their unjust encroachments, and declined 
all interference. After peace was concluded with the British, the Chinese 
Emperor expressed deep offence against the rulers of Nepal, who, being 
merely tributaries, had presumed to make war or peace with the British, 
without the sanction of their superior; and to back those lofty pretensions, 
a Chinese army of 15,000 men, commanded by five generals, and 
attended by functionaries of superior rank, usually stationed at Lassa, 
advanced towards the Nepdlese territories. At the request of the Nepdl 
ministers, the British consented to act as mediators. But in the meantime 
they themselves despatched agents to the Chinese camp, who succeeded 
in bringing about the restoration of the previous relations between the two 
powers. In 1816, Amfr Sinh Thappa, one of the most distinguished 
Giirkha. commanders who had so gallantly disputed the field with Sir 
David Ochterlony, died at the age of sixty-eight. To the last day of 
his life he was endeavouring, by every art of negotiation, to excite 
amongst the different States a spirit of hostility against the British, as 
the common enemies of Indian independence. In November 1816, 
the young Rdjd died of small-pox, at the age of twenty-one years. 
One of his queens, and one of his concubines, together with five female 
attendants, burned themselves on the funeral pile along with the corpse. 
He left one son, three years of age, named Rijendfa Bikram SMh, 
who succeeded quietly to the throne, under the guardianship of the 
minister Bhim Sinh Thappa. From this time the history of Nepdl 
presents little that can excite interest The lately deceased (1878) prime 
minister, Jang BaMdur, was well known in England, and received the 
honour of a Grand Cross of the Star of India. He was the nephew of a 
man who had elevated himself to a'high position in the administration 
of affairs. Upon the murder of hig uncle, perpetrated at the instiga¬ 
tion of the queen, a new ministry was formed, and Jang BaMdur 
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was appointed to the command of the army. Shortly afterwards, the 
new premier was assassinated, and the queen, with whom he was a 
favourite, dema n ded vengeance. Jang Bahddur undertook the task, 
and executed it with alacrity. An assembly of chiefs and nobles being 
convened within the palace, Janjf, backed by a small force on which he 
could depend, suddenly appeared among them, and a general massacre 
raged throughout the building. Fourteen of the hostile chiefs fell b^ 
the hand of the commander-in-chief; but the bodies of his enemies 
were for Jang the stepping-stones to power. Before the dawn of the 
succeeding day, Jang Bahddur was invested with the office of prime 
minister. A conspiracy was formed for his destruction; but Jang seized- 
and beheaded all the adherents of the chief conspirator. The queen 
was banished with her two younger sons, and, the king having accom¬ 
panied them, the heir-apparent was raised to the throne. A feeble 
attempt was rfta^e by the monarch to regain his kingdom, but the 
energy of Jang baffled it, and the king was made prisoner. Jang 
Bahddur always professed a friendly feeling towards the British; 
and at the commencement of the Mutiny in 1857, he proved the 
sincerity of his friendship by reinforcing the British army with a contin¬ 
gent of Gdrkha troops, which did useful service in the recovery of 
Oudh. Our relations with Nepdl since then to the present year (1879) 
have been on a satisfactory footing. But the State still continues 
dosed to the European traveller. 

Ner. — Town in Khandesh District, Bombay; situated in lat. 
20 0 56' n., and long. 74° 34' e., on the southern or right bank of the 
Pdnjhra river, 14 miles west of Dhulid. Pop. (1872), 5622. Ner was 
formerly an important Muhammadan town, and Muhammadan tombs 
still line the main-line road leading into it. Post office. * 

Ner ( Parsopant ).—Town in Wi.n District, 'berar; situated north of 
Ddrwa, in lat 20° 29' n., and long. 77° 55' e. Noted for its dyers. 
Weekly market, police station, and school. 

Nerbudda. —Division of the Central Provinces.— See Narbada. 
Nerbudda. —One of the great rivers of India.— See Narbada. 

Neil (Mire). —Town in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat. 20° 28' N., and long. 79' 29' e., 5 miles east-south-east of Chimdr. 
Population chiefly Marhattd. Nerf consists of an old and a new town, 
with an extensive stretch of rice land between. There are manu¬ 
factures of brass and copper utensils and cotton cloth for export; and 
a considerable trade is carried on in grain, groceries, and salt The 
old town contains two ruined forts; and an ancient temple, with pillars 
and carvings like those of the cave temples at Ajantd. Some graceful 
Panchdl tombs, in which husband mid wife lie side by side, are of later 
date* Nerf has schools both for boys and girls. * 

Neiiad. —Town in Kiira District, Bombay.— See Nariad, 
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Nerla. —Town in Satdra District, Bombay; situated 44 miles south 
by east of Satdra town, in lat. 17° 6' n., and long. 74* 15' e. Pop. 
(1872), 6127. Post office. 

Neriir (Nerrur ).—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 
ii° o' 15" n., long. 78° 11' 40" b. ; ‘pop. (1871), 5963; number of 
bouses, 1658. 

f Nerwdr. —Town in Gwalior State, Central India.— See Narwar. 

Netdi. —River in the Garo Hills, Assam, which rises in the Turd 
range and flows a very winding course in a southerly direction, until 
it empties itself into the Kdnks in the Bengal District of Maimansinh. 

Netrdvati. —River in South Kanara District, Madras; rises in lat. 
13° 10' 15" n., and long. 75° 26' 20" f.., and falls into the sea in lat. 
12° 50' n., and long. 74“ 52' 40" e. It is formed by^the junction, at 
Uppinangadi, of two streams, the Netrdvati proper and the Kumarddri. 
From Uppinangadi, the united stream flows to Mangaldre. In floods, 
the Netrdvati is navigable above Uppinangadi, and at all times between 
that place and Mangalore. 

Nevti .—Port in Ratnagiri District, Bombay. Lat. 15 0 55' N., long. 
73° 32' e. Average annual value of trade during the five years ending 
1873-74—imports, ^4431 exports, ^2170. 

Newdlganj-cum-Mahdrdjganj. —Two adjacent towns in Unao Dis¬ 
trict, Oudh; situated 2 miles east of Mohdn town, on the Lucknow 
road. Lat. 26" 47' 10" n ., long. 80° 45' 21" e . Newdlganj was founded 
by Mahdrdjd Newdl Rdi, the Naib or Deputy of Nawdb Safdar Jang; 
Mahdrdjganj, which adjoins it, was built by Mahdrdjd Balkrishna, the 
late finance minister of the ex-king of Oudh, now living in retirement 
at Garden Reach, near Calcutta. The town is approached by a long 
and handsonie bridge, which terminates in an archway. The ganj or 
market-place is about one-fourth of a mile long, and ends in another 
archway, passing under which, a sharp turn to the right brings the 
traveller opposite a third arch, forming the entrance into Newdlganj. 
The bi-weekly bdzdr, held in Mahdrdjganj, is one of the largest in the 
neighbourhood. The sales include all the usual country produce of 
grain, tobacco, spices, and vegetables, with country cloth and European 
piece-goods. There is a separate trade in brass vessels, which are 
made in large quantities at Newdlganj. Pop. (186$) of Newdlganj, 
3728; of Mahdrdjganj, 4028. 

Nga-hlaing-khydn. —Revenue circle in Thayet District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Area, 52 square miles; pop. (1877), 3171; 
gross revenue, £376. Chief products—rice, cotton, sesamum, maize, 
and cutch. Petroleum wells have been sunk near the village of Pa- 
douk-beng, but the yield at present is small. 

Nga-khc-byeng. —Revenue circle in the Rdmrf township, Kfouk- 
hpyd District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 14 square miles; 
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pop. (1877-78), 4002; gross revenue, ;£88o. Products, rice and indigo ; 
limestone is found towards the north-east 
Nga-khWft.—Revenue circle in the Tha-boung township, Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Biftma. Flat in the east, but rising in 
the west towards the Arakan range. Limestone is found near the main 
range. Pop. (1877), 2445; gross revenue, ^710. 

Nga-pf-tshiep. —Village in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; situated on the right bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Pop. 
(1877-78), 2019. * 

Nga-pd-taw. —Township occupying the extreme south-western 
portion of Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma It is 
divided into two very dissimilar tracts by the Arakan Yoma range. 
The south-eastern* one consists of a large island (32 miles long by 7 
broad) lying in the Bassein river, and intersected by numerous inter¬ 
communicating ydal creekS Off the Bassein mouth is Diamond 
Island; farther out to sea is the Alguada reef. Towards the north 
the country is flat and covered with forest, whilst in the extreme north 
the surface is dotted with small sandstone hills. West of the Arakan 
range, nowhere more than 16 miles from the sea, the whole country is 
mountainous, the spurs extending by gradual slopes to the sandy beach, 
and forming, as at Cape Negrais, rugged and sea-washed escarpments. 
In a few places are small rice plains; but as a rule such cultivation as 
exists is on the hillsides. The Arakan Yomas attain no great elevation 
in this township. There are two principal passes across the range. 
The chief rivers are the Myit-ta-ra and the Than-dwai. Large 
vessels can enter the latter and pass up about 6 miles. Nga-pd-taw 
comprises 10 jevenue circles; pop. (1876-77), 20,037 > gross revenue, 
;£8o*3- 

Nga-pyeng. —Revenue circle in the Mye-cfei township, Thkyet Dis¬ 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3301; gross revenue, 
^598. Products—rice, sesamum, tobacco, maize, and plantains. 

Nga-rdt-koung. — Revenue circle in the Nga-pd-taw township, 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Bounded on the east 
by the Arakan Yoma Hills, and on thg south and west by the Bay of 
Bengal The country comprised within these limits is mountainous 
and covered with dense forest; at places are small plains cultivated 
with rice. Along the coast-line, stretches of sandy beach alternate 
with rocks jutting out into the sea. Pop. (1877-78), 2114; gross 
revenue, ^429. 

Nga-thaing-khyoung. —Headquarters of the Nga-thaing-khyoung 
Division of Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated on 
the Bassein river, in a rice-producing tract. Contains a court-house 
and\he usual public buildings. Pop. (1877). 2289; revenue (1*76-77). 
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Nga-won. —River in Pegu Division, British Burma.— See Bassein. 

Kga- M.ing -rfl.ing. — Revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 
2 557 J gross revenue, .£932. 

Ngwe-dotmg. — Revenue circle in the Ra-thai-doung township, 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 
2O40 ; gross revenue, ^663. 

Ngwe-tweng-tu. — Revenue circle in the Mye-bdn township, 
Kyouk-hpyu District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 36 square 
miles. Cut up into numerous islands by the tidal creeks at the mouth 
of the Dha-let river. Pop. (1877-78), 2060; gross revenue, ^656. 

Niamti—Village in Shimogd District, Mysore.— See Nvamti. 

Nib&rl.—Village in the Giro Hills District, Assam; situated on the 
Jingiram river, where it debouches upon the plains of Goilpira. The 
bdzdr is a centre of trade where the Giros exchange t)ieir hill products 
for rice, cloth, dried fish, etc. The dwdr or lowland tract of the same 
name contains valuable sdl timber, yielding revenue to Government. 

Nibrang.—Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, over the range which 
bounds Kuniwar to the south; lies in lat. 31° 22' n., and long. 78* 13' e., 
between two perpendicular rocks, 35 feet in height, and bears a striking 
resemblance to a gateway. Elevation above sea level, 16,035 feet. 

Nicobars.—A cluster of islands lying to the south of the Andamans, 
between lat. 6 ° 40' and 9* 20' n., and long. 93° and 94' e. The area 
of the whole archipelago amounts approximately to 735-5 square miles, 
and the population to about 6000 persons. This group consists of 8 
large and 12 small islands, of which the following are the principal: 
—Chowry, Terressa, Bompoka, Tillangchong, Carmorta, Nancowry, 
Katchall, Car-Nicobar, the Little Nicobar, and the Great Nicobar. 
The largest of these is the Great Nicobar, which is about 30 miles in 
length, and between 12 and 15 in breadth. The length of the others 
is as follows:—Car-Nicobar, 6 miles; Terressa, 12 miles; Katchall, 
9 miles; Nancowry, 4 miles; Carmorta, 16 miles; and the Little 
Nicobar, 12 miles. Nancowry gives its name to a splendid harbour, 
which is formed by the islands pf Nancowry, Carmorta, and a smaller 
one called Trinkati. Many of the channels which separate the 
islands form excellent and safe passages for ships. * 

Physical Aspects. —Most of the islands are hilly, and some of the 
peaks attain a considerable height. Others again are flat, and covered 
with forests of cocoa-nut trees. All of them are well wooded. The 
valleys and sides of the hills, to a considerable height, are so thickly 
covered with trees that the light of the sun is never able to penetrate 
through their foliage. Among the principal trees are the cocoa-nut and 
areca phlms, the mango, the larum or mellori, and a variety of timber- 
tree which grows to an immense height, and would afford excellent 
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material for building and repairing ships. Tropical fruits grow in great 
abundance, and yams of fine quality and size. The domestic animals 
are dogs, pigs, and a few fowls. Of birds, the Nicobar swallow is the 
chief It is the builder of the eSible nests, so highly valued by the 
Chinese. All kinds of fish abfcund in the waters around the islands, 
and shell-fish are found in great quantities. The soil on the sea-shore 
is composed of sand, coral, lime, and vegetable mould, more or leSs 
thick; the hills are red clay, and the rocks lime, sandstone, and slate. 
Specimens of coal have been found in various parts of the Nicobars, 
and though differing in appearance are alike in nature. The circum¬ 
stance of their similarity is a favourable indication of the probable 
existence of one gjeat bed Extending through the islands. 

People .—It is # difficult to determine the origin of the Nicobarians. 
In some features they resemble the Malays, yet the shape of their eyes is 
so different, afld^heir manners and customs so peculiar, that they must 
be considered as a separate race. They are of a copper colour, well 
proportioned in their bodies, short rather than tall, with Chinese eyes, 
small flat noses, large mouths, thick lips, large ears, scanty beard, and 
straight black hair. Their villages are generally built upon the beach, 
and consist of fifteen or twenty houses, each house containing a family 
of twenty persons and upwards. These habitations are raised upon 
wooden pillars about io feet from the ground; they are round, and, 
having no windows, look like bee-hives covered with thatch. The entry 
is by a trap-door below, through which the family mount by a ladder, 
which is drawn up at night. Fishing forms their chief occupation. 
Their food consists of pigs, poultry, turtle, fish, cocoa-nuts, yams, fruits, 
and a bread n»de from the fruit of the mellori tree. In character, the 
islanders are lazy, cowardly, treacherous, and drunken.* They have 
committed repeated murders on the crews of'vessels under the British 
flag. In several instances the natives received the crew hospitably, 
and when the sailors were partaking of refreshment they suddenly 
rushed upon them and killed them before they had time to act in 
defence. There now seems little doubt that many vessels supposed to 
have been lost in the Bay of Bengal w#re in fact cut off and plundered 
by the natives of these islands. There is no written language, and the 
dialects spoken‘differ so much that the inhabitants of one island can 
scarcely make themselves understood in another. Like other savage 
nations, the Nicobarians dread the evil genius, and are much addicted 
to superstition. They entertain the highest opinion of such as can read 
and write, and believe that all Europeans, by this qualification, are able 
to perform acts more than human. They have a great reverence for 
their dead. Although they do not possess a clear conception of im¬ 
morality, they suppose that the s^ul of the dead stays for a time in the 
neighbourhood in which it lived. Burials are conducted with great 
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solemnity, and over each body a post is erected, on which are placed 
the utensils daily used by the deceased. The Nicobarians hold in 
dishonour simultaneous polygamy. They never keep more than one 
wife at once, but have no scruple in dismissing her on the slightest 
pretext, and taking another. A perfect equality subsists among them 
all A few persons, from their age, receive a certain measure of respect, 
bftt there is no appearance of authority one over another. Society 
seems bound together rather by natural obligations continually con¬ 
ferred and received. 

Agriculture is quite unknown on the Nicobars. The soil is nowhere 
cultivated, though many valleys might be rendered fertile with a little 
trouble. At present the principal product ofrthese islands is the cocoa- 
nut palm, and its ripe nuts form the chief export. Edible birds’ nests, 
tortoiseshell, ambergris, and trepang (the sea-slug) are also shipped off. 
The northern islands are said to yield annually ten mjjlidn cocoa-nuts, 
of which hardly more than five millions are exported. As this important 
product is six times cheaper here than on the coast of Bengal or in the 
Straits of Malacca, the number of English and Malay vessels that come 
to the Nicobars for cocoa-nuts is every year increasing. In barter, they 
give black, blue, and red cloths, handkerchiefs, cutlasses, Burmese ddos, 
spoons, spirits, tobacco, red woollen caps, old clothes, and black hats. 

History .—The first attempt at the colonization of the Nicobars was 
made by the Danes in the middle of the last century, but the small 
colony was soon swept away by fever. Still, notwithstanding other 
unsuccessful attempts, the interest taken in these islands did not abate, 
and in 1846 the Danish flag was hoisted at Nancowry, in the name of 
Christian vm., King of Denmark. On the death of th^king in 1858, 
the Danish Government,^ considering the course of political events at 
home, gave up the claim of possession. The report of an attack on an 
English vessel, and murder of the crew, in 1848, caused the British 
authorities in India to inquire into the truth of this information; and 
as there was every reason to believe in the story related by the sur¬ 
vivors, it was thought advisable to bring the island under our authority, 
so that steps might be taken tp check the piratical practices of the 
islanders. In 1869, the Nicobars were annexed by Her Majesty’s 
Indian Government, and were placed for administration under the 
Superintendent of the Andaman Islands. 

Climate .—The dense jungles, which impede every current of free 
air, and extensive marshes, render the climate of the Nicobars very 
unhealthy. The prevailing disease is malarious fever, which has proved 
fatal to many of the colonists who tried to effect a settlement on the 
island. The rainy season is the predominant season of the year j even 
the driest months, from December to March, are not without rain. *The 
heaviest rains occur in May, June, and July, and the south-west wind 
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is then very strong, and frequently rises to a storm. The annual rain¬ 
fall cannot be less than 100 inches. 

Nidadatil ( Niddadole ).—Town in Masulipatam District, Madras ; 
situated in lat. 16 0 54' 28" n., ancf long. 8x° 42' 41" e., 63 miles north¬ 
east by north of Masulipatam. * 

Nidhauli. — Village in Etah District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 3626. Remains of a fort built by Khushal Sinh. Brisk 
trade in grain, indigo seed, and cotton. Police station, post office, 
school. 

Nidugal (lit. * Long or high stone'). —Fortified hill in Chitaldrug Dis¬ 
trict, Mysore. Lat. 14 0 9' 22" n., long. 77 0 7' 31" e. ; 3780 feet above 
sea level The residence Of a line of paligars, whose founder is said to 
have lived in tlje 16th century. They maintained a qualified indepen¬ 
dence until swept away by Tipu -Sultdn in 1792. The village of the 
same name oft tfce north si<?e of the hill has a population (1871) of 735. 

Nigh&san. — Tahsil or Subdivision of Kheri District, Oudh; situated 
between 27° 41' and 28° 42' n. lat., and between 8o° 21' 15" and 81’ 
23' e. long. Bounded on the north by the independent State of Nepdl, 
on the east by Nanpira tahsil, on the south by Biswdn and Sltdpur 
tahsils, and on the west by Lakhimpur tahsil. The largest but the 
most thinly populated Subdivision in the District Area, 1256 square 
miles, of which only 480 are cultivated; pop. (1869), 239,552, viz. 
222,694 Hindus and 16,858 Muhammadans; average density of popu¬ 
lation, 182 per square mile; number of villages or townships, 406. This 
tahsil comprises the 5 pargands of Firozdbad, Dhaurahra, Nighdsan, 
Khdirigarh, and Pdlia. 

NigMsan. — Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by Khdirigarh, from which it is separated by the river Sarju; ’on 
the east by Dhaurahra; on the south by Bhiir, the Chauka river mark¬ 
ing the boundary; and on the west by Pdlia. This pargand , which has 
only been recently constituted, forms part of the low plain between the 
Sarju and Chauka rivers. Along the banks of these rivers runs a broad 
fringe of tardi or jungle, consisting of khair, shisham, and guldr trees, 
which is inundated every year during the autumnal rains. Between 
rises a long ridge of higher land, with a good loamy soil, forming a plain 
varying from i*to 9 miles in width. The pargand is intersected by 
sotas or backwaters of the Sarju and Chauka; and is covered with 
narrow semicircular marshes known as bhaggar, which mark old river- 
channels. The forests along the Sarju swarm with wild animals; and 
herds of wild hogs, deer, ntlgdt, and antelopes do great injury to the 
crops, and necessitate the constant watching of the fields, day and 
night. Tigers are seldom found; «but leopards are frequently met with. 
Areft of the pargand, 263 squar^ miles, of which 109 are un 3 er culti¬ 
vation. The reserved forest area amounts to 15.971 acres. The 
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prevailing tenure is tdlukddrl; and 62 out of the 73 villages comprised 
in the pargand are owned by Chauhan Rdjputs, who are also the 
greatest proprietors in the neighbouring pargand of Bhiir. Population 
(1869), 57,842, viz. 55,320 Hindus and 2522 Muhammadans. The 
population is scanty; and owing to the aversion with which the country 
is regarded by people belonging to other parts of Oudh, there is ample 
sp&re land, and tenures are extremely favourable to the cultivator. 
The only roads in th & pargand are one from Pdlia on the east to Shitdbi 
Ghdt on the west, which is crossed at right angles at Balrdmpur, and 
one from Sirsf Ghdt on the south to Khdirigarh on the north. Ferries 
are maintained at several points across the Chauka and Sarju rivers. 

NigoMn. —Town in Lucknow District, Oudh, and headquarters of 
Nigohdn pargand ; situated 23 miles from Lucknow city, on the road to 
Rdi Bareli. Pop. (1869), 2306, inhabiting 509 houses. Brdhmans are 
numerous, their principal means of subsistence being .the large groves 
surrounding the village, which they have always held rent free. Market, 
and Government vernacular school. 

NigoMn Siss&indi. — Pargand in Lucknow District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Mohdnldlganj pargand , and on the south by 
the Sdi river, which separates it from Unao District. This pargand is 
finely wooded to the south and near the town of Nigohdn, but to the 
north-west it is bare, and covered by wide barren plains. The soil along 
the Sdi is light and sandy, and also along the banks of the Bdnk stream, 
which crosses the pargand obliquely from the north, and joins the Sdi 
to the south of Nigohdn. This sandy land amounts to 20 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, and injuriously affects the general fertility. Except 
round the large villages, and in the south-west of the pargand , the culti¬ 
vation is not "so high as in the rest of the District. Area, 72 square 
miles, of which 37 are under cultivation; pop. (1869), 37,200, viz. 
35,493 Hindus and 1707 Muhammadans. Government land revenue, 
^4825, equal to an incidence of 4s. per acre on the cultivated area, 
2s. 7^d. per acre on the assessed area, or 2s. i£d. per acre on the total 
area—a lower rate than in any other pargand of Lucknow. The tenure 
is principally tdlukddrl; out of £7 villages comprising the pargand, 36 
belong to tdlukddrs, forming three estates. The only towns with a 
population exceeding 2000 are Nigohan and Sissainm, but 7 others 
contain over 1000 inhabitants. Schools are maintained in five villages. 
The pargand is traversed by two roads—one running from Rdi Bareli 
to Lucknow, and another from Sissdindi to Mohdnldlganj. 

NiMlgarh Chak Jangla. —Town in Sultdnpur District, Oudh; 
36 miles west of Sultdnpur town, on the road to Lucknow. Pop. 
(1869), 2593. Three Hindu temples; police station; Government 
school. v «* 

Nihtor. —Town in Bijnaur (Bijnor) District, North-Western Pro- 
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vinces; situated in lat. 29 0 19' 30" n., and long. 78° 25' 35" e., <?n the 
banks of the Gdngan, upon the Dhdmpur road. Pop. (1872), 9392. 

NyagaL —Hill fort in Bangalore District, Mysore, crowned with 
ruined fortifications. Lat. 13° 15' n., long. 77° 15' 20* e. The scene 
of much desperate fighting chronicled in local tradition. The village 
at the base of the hill is now deserted. 

Nikriting. —Village in Sfbsdgar District, Assam; on the left or south 
bank of the Brahmaputra, about 16 miles north of the Subdivisional 
town of Golighdt. Stopping-place for the river steamers, where they 
take on board tea, and distribute stores for the tea-gardens in the 
Goldghdt Subdivision. 

NilapallL —Tgwn in ©oddvari District, Madras. Lat. 16° 44' n., 
long. 82° 13' e. ; close to the French settlement of Yanaon, and one 
of the English factories founded in the commencement of the 18th 
century. Pof. ^1871), 45(^0; number of houses, 1088. The factory 
was continued (although it was agreed that the fortifications should 
be removed) by the Treaty of Pondicherri (1754). 

NUeswaram ( Nilkdnta-Ishwaram ; also spelt Niliserani ).—Town in 
South Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 12“ 15' n., long. 75 0 9'40" e. ; 
pop. (1871), 6878; number of houses, 1625. Seat of sub-magistrate, 
and residence of pensioned Rdjas. The southernmost town of Kanara, 
and, according to Wilks, the old limit of Kerdla. 

Nllgiri Hills ('Blue Mountains ’).—District and range of mountains, 
Madras. The District of the Nflgiris until recently consisted exclu¬ 
sively of a mountain plateau, lying at an average elevation of 6500 feet, 
with an area of about 725 square miles. In 1877, a portion of 
the Wainad tiluk of Malabar, at an average elevation of 3000 feet, was 
added to the south-west of the District, which now may *be said to lie 
between 11“ 12' and 11° 37' n. lat.. and 76° i&' and 77° 5' e. long., and 
to occupy an area of 978 square miles. Its extreme length from north to 
south is 29 miles; width from east to west, 51 miles; population in 1871, 
49,501; area at that time, 749 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by Mysore (Maisiir); on the east by Coimbatore District; on the south 
by portions of Malabar and Coimbatoge; and on the west by Malabar. 

Jurisdiction. —The Nflgiri Hills formed part of the District of Coim¬ 
batore till 183 1 , when the greater portion was transferred to Malabar. 
In 1843, they were re-transferred to the jurisdiction of the Collector 
of Coimbatore, of which District they formed a Subdivision till 1st 
August 1868, when they were constituted a separate District, and 
placed under a Commissioner, who, in addition to his revenue functions 
as Collector, is invested with the powers of a Civil and Sessions 
Judge. Under him is an Assistant, who has the powers of a District 
Magistrate, Judge of Small Caines, and District munsif. iTiere are 
two Joint Magistrates, one at Utdkamand (Ootacamund) and one at 
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Wellington. The jurisdiction was increased in 1873 by the addition of 
the ‘Ochterlony Valley’ section of south-east Waindd; and from 31st 
March 1877, the tracts known as the Nambalakdd, Cherangod, and 
Munnandd amshoms , which formed part of the tiluk of Waindd in 
Malabar, were also transferred to this District Utakamand was a 
‘military bdzdr ’ under a Commandant till 1840, when it was made a 
civil station, and it is now the administrative headquarters. The 
District contains 4 Subdivisions or ndds, viz. Parangandd, Todandd, 
Mekanid, and Kundandndd. 

History .—Nothing is known of the early history of these hills, and 
the local tribes arc singularly destitute of traditions reaching back 
beyond comparatively recent times. CaimS and cromlechs found all 
over the upper plateau put it beyond doubt that at a very early 
period some tribes inhabited the country, and the ethnological isola¬ 
tion of the Toda tribe confirms this. TKeir belief is that their own 
ancestors were autochthones. There is no evidence of there having 
been any sovereign ruler amongst them; but according to the 
other hillmen, about a century before the reign of Haidar All in 
Mysore, three chiefs ruled in Todandd, Mekanid, and Perangan&d, 
and had their strongholds respectively at Malaikota, Hulikaldnig, 
and Kotdgiri. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the hills 
formed part of the Kongudesa or Eastern Chera country, and so 
passed to Mysore in the 17th century. Haidar Ali appears to have 
seized upon two of the forts, viz. Hulikaldnig and Maldikota, which 
command the passes into the Coimbatore and Malaydlam countries, 
and, after having strengthened and garrisoned them, controlled the 
hill tribes, and imposed upon them very heavy taxes. It is said that 
Tipii, when he made his incursions into Waindd, ascended the hills 
through the Segdr ghdt, and occupied the fort at Kotdgiri. The Nflgiris 
were first explored in 18x4 by Messrs. Keys and M‘Mahon of the 
Survey Department. Five years later, Messrs. Whish and Kindersley 
of the Civil Service ascended (while in pursuit of a band of tobacco 
smugglers) through a pass near Kotagiri, thereby becoming * acquainted 
with the existence of a tablelapd possessing a European climate.’ A 
year after (1820), Mr. Sullivan, then Collector of Coimbatore, invited 
the attention of Government to Utikamand as a sanitarium; and, in 
1821, he built the first English house on the plateau. 

Physical Aspects .—The original District consisted of a tableland 
enclosed between two ranges of hills, thus described by Mr. Breeks:— 
‘ The mountains rise abruptly for two-thirds of their total height, pre¬ 
senting from the plains below almost the aspect of a wall The interior 
of the plateau consists chiefly of grassy undulating hills divided by narrow 
valleys, each of which invariably contains a stream or a swamp. Li the 
hollows of the hillsides nestle small beautiful woods, locally known 
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as sholas The summit or plateau presents a most varied and diversi¬ 
fied aspect. Although the undulating surface nowhere approaches the 
character of a champaign country, and frequently breaks into lofty 
ridges and abrupt rocky eminences, it may be called a plateau, and is 
practicable to a degree seldom observed in mountain tracts of equal 
elevation elsewhere in India. On all sides, the descent to the plains 
is sudden and abrupt, the average fall from the crest to the general 
level below being about 6000 feet, ^ave on the north, where the base 
of the mountains rests upon the elevated land of Waindd and Mysore, 
which, standing between 2000 and 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, form, as it were, a step by which the main fall towards the sea 
is broken. Frojp both 'bf these elevated tracts, the Nflgiris are 
separated by a Ijroad and extensive valley through which the. Moydr 
river ‘ flows after descending from the hills by a fall at Neddiwattam 
in the north%qgt angle of the plateau; and the isolation of this 
mountain territory would be complete, but for a singular sharp and 
precipitous ridge of granite peaks, which projects from the base of 
a remarkable cone called Yellamaldi on the western crest of the range, 
and, taking a west by north course towards the coast, unites itself with 
the range popularly called the Western Ghdts ’ (Ochterlony). In the 
south-west angle of the Nflgiris are the Kiindas; spurs from this range 
run to the southward to a considerable extent The Ochterlony 
valley and the recently added ams/toms of south-east Waindd lie 3000 
feet lower, and consist of a series of broken valleys, once forest-clad 
throughout, but now studded with coffee-gardens. The highest peaks 
are—Dodabetta, 8760 feet; Kudiakdd, 8502 feet; Bevoibetta, 8488 
feet; Makurti*8402 feet; Ddvarsolabett, 8380 feet; Kdnda, 8353 fe^t; 
Kdndamoge, 78x6 feet; Utdkamand, 7361 feet; Timbrabetfa, 7292 
feet; Hokabbetta, 7267 feet; Urbc.-a, 6915 feet; Kodandd, 6815 feet; 
Davebetta, 6571 feet; Kotdgiri, 6571 feet; Kundabetta, 6555 feet; Dim- 
hatti, 6330 feet; Coonoor (Kundr), 5886 feet; Rangaswdmi Peak, oppo¬ 
site the Gazzalhatti Pass, 5948 feet. There are six well-known passes or 
ghdts by which the District communicates with the neighbouring Pro¬ 
vinces, viz. the Coonoor (Kdndr), Segti*, Gddalur, Sispdra, Kotdgiri, and 
Sundapatti. The first three are practicable to wheeled traffic. The 
Kundr ghdt is the principal approach ; and the road is of easy gradient 
and well made. The Segdr and Gddaldr ghdts give access to Mysore and 
Waindd. The Sispdra or Kdnda ghdt is now abandoned, owing to the 
‘ opening of a new road from Utdkamalid to Neddiwattam, and thence 
a new ghdt which joins the Government imperial roads at Gddaldr 
running down the Karkdr ghdt at Nellambdr and Mdmbat ’ (Ochterlony). 
The only rivers in these hills are the Moyar, which rises at thg foot of 
the fifilgiri peak and flows into tl|e Bhavani river near Danayakankotta 
in Coimbatore; the Paikara, which, after taking a northerly course 
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discharges itself into the Moyar (distance from Makurti peak to the 
falls, about io miles); and the Calicut. Near the travellers’ bungalow, 
the Paikdra is about 40 yards wide during dry weather, and contains 
a succession of deep pools divided by shallows, in which are large 
boulders of rock. The bed, which® is gravelly on the fords, is 
generally covered by a fine red sand, with which the water appears im¬ 
pregnated. The Calicut flows into the sea at Beypur near Calicut town. 
‘ The head of this stream is formed by the drainage of the elevated 
tabular mass of hills, which occurs to the north-west at Neddiwattam; 
and though it descends the face of the hills at no great distance from 
the fall of the Moyar, the intervention of a sharp spur diverts its 
course into an exactly opposite direction, ^forcing it over the ridge 
called the Karktir or Yellamalii Hills, to find its way to its embouchure 
on the western coast ’ (Ochterlony). The only lake of note is that 
at Utdkamand (7220 feet above the level of the sea). Which is nearly 
2 miles long. It is formed by an artificial embankment, thrown across 
the western outlet of the valley, by which the waters of the Dodabetta 
streams are dammed up. This lake is one of the distinctive features 
of the station, and round its banks is the favourite drive. Similar lakes 
might, no doubt, be formed in many other valleys. There are no indi¬ 
genous fish on the plateau, except minnows. Tench, carp, and trout are, 
however, being acclimatized. In the Waindd, the mdhsir is found in the 
upper waters of the Moydr and Calicut. The plateau is chiefly grass 
land studded with sholds or small woods. On the Kdndas, these 
sHflds increase in extent; and on the lower slopes, the forests become 
dense with fine timber-trees, such as sal (Shorea robusta), kino (Ptero- 
carpus marsupium), jack (Artocarpus intcgrifolia), blackwood (Dalbergia 
latifolia), teak (Tectona grandis). The forest area in the Waindd portion 
of the District is about 15b square miles; on the higher ground, Eucalypti 
and the Australian wattle have been largely planted. The forest 
revenue is about ^7500. Large game, especially tiger, bear, sdmbhar , 
and ibex were once very plentiful on the plateau, but constant and too 
often unsportsmanlike shooting has reduced the number sadly. Leopards, 
hyaenas, wild boars, porcupines, -jungle sheep, and hares are still found 
in fair abundance, as also woodcock, snipe, spur-fowl, jungle-fowl, and 
pea-fowl. A close season has been established by laTw (1878) for the 
preservation of deer and other useful species of game. There have 
been no deaths by wild beasts or snakes recorded since 1875. 

Population .—The first enumeration of the District was made in 1848, 
when the population was returned at 17,057, distributed over 420 square 
miles, giving a proportion of 40 per square mile. According to the 
Census of 1871, the inhabitants numbered 49,501, dwelling in 13,922 
houses. The number of hill tribes,► exclusive of the Kurumbas,; was, 
in 1848, 7674; in 1866, inclusive of the Kurumbas, 19,891; and in 
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1871, 23,364. The recent additions made to the District had, in 1871, 
a population of 25,118 in 1692 houses, making a total population 
of 74,619 persons dwelling in 45,614 houses. Allowing for the 
busy Ochterlony valley, with it| 5000 coffee coolies, and for the rapid 
increase observable everywhere, the total number of inhabitants now 
in the District is probably little short of 100,000, of whom nearly 200# 
are Europeans. The number of Brdhmans in 1871 was 323; of 
Kshattriyas, 80; Chetties (traders), 3318; and Vellalars (cultivators), 
7.09. Classified according to religion—Hindus numbered 66,834; 
Muhammadans, 2444; Christians, 5297; ‘others,’ 44, the hill tribes 
being included under Hindus. Of the native Christians, 2461 ‘were 
Roman Catholics »and 50*? Protestants, distributed among the Basel 
and two English (Missions. Of the total population, 60 per cent, were 
employed, of whom 40 per, cent, are agriculturists. Many thousands 
of coolies come «from Mysore annually to work on the coffee-gardens, 
and although the majority return at the end of the season, a small 
section remains. The principal towns are— Utakamand (Ootacamund), 
population (1871), 9982, or, including Lovedale, 10,728; Coonoor 
(Kdndr), population, 3058. Wellington cantonment, population, 
1741. The local districts (ndd) are— Paranganad, population (hill 
tribes), 8363; Todanad, 7537 ; Mf.kanad, 5048. The large majority 
of villages do not contain above a few hundred inhabitants each; and 
even those given are groups of scattered hamlets rather than villages. 

Hill Tribes. —Five hill tribes are found on the Nilgiris—the Todas, 
Badagas, Kotas, Kurumbas, and Irulas, the first three being peculiar to 
this range. The most interesting of all these tribes are the Todas, who 
are described 4 >y Ochterlony as ‘ tall, well-proportioned, and athletic.’ 
* Their bold, independent carriage,’ he continues, ‘ and finely moulded 
and sinewy limbs attest that they are sprung from no effeminate eastern 
race; while the aquiline nose, receding forehead and rounded profile, 
combined with their black bushy beards and eyebrows, give them a 
decidedly Jewish aspect. Their dress is as peculiar as their habits and 
appearance, consisting of a single cloth, a sort of toga, which they 
wear after a fashion well calculated *to set off to advantage their 
muscular forms, being disposed about the person like the plaid of a 
Scotch Highlander. The costume of the women is much the same as 
that of the men, the toga or mantle being wrapped around them so 
as to cover the entire person from shoulder to ankle. In habits the 
Todas are very dirty and indolent They practise polyandry, a woman 
marrying all the brothers of a family. Females number about 3 to 
every 5 males. Their sole occupation is cattle-herding and dairy work. 
Their food, consists of milk, curds, gh(, and different millets and^ereals. 
The language seems a mixed jatgon of Tamil and Kanarese, and is 
classed by Dr. Caldwell as a separate language of the Dravidian 
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family, lying between Old Kanarese and Tamil. Dr. Oppert finds in 
it a closer affinity to Telugu. The Todas worship, besides their dairy 
buffaloes, several deities, of which the principal are Hiriadeva or the 
‘ belly-god,’ and the ‘ hunting-god.’ They believe that after death the 
soul goes to Oru-norr or Am-norr, “ the great or other country.” The 
Camlets or villages of this tribe are called mands or molts , which are thus 
described by Dr. Shortt: ‘Each mand usually comprises about five 
buildings or huts, three of which fire used as dwellings, one as a dairy, 
and the other for sheltering the calves at night. These huts are of 
a peculiar oval pent-shaped construction, usually xo feet high, 18 feet 
long, and 9 feet broad. The entrance or doorway is 32 inches in 
height and 18 in width, and is closed by mehns of a solid slab of wood 
from 4 to 6 inches thick. This is inside the hut, and slides on two 
stout stakes. There are no other openings or outlets of any kind. 
The houses are neat in appearance, and are built cf Bamboo closely 
laid together, fastened with rattan, and thatched. Each building has 
end walls of solid wood, and the sides are covered in by the pent roofing, 
which slopes down to the ground. The interior of a hut is from 8 to 
15 feet square. On one side there is a raised platform or pial formed 
of clay, about 2 feet high, covered with deer or buffalo skins, or some¬ 
times with a mat This is used as a sleeping-place. On the opposite 
side is a fire-place and a slight elevation on which the cooking utensils 
are placed. Outside, an enclosure of loose stones is piled up 2 or 3 feet 
high. The dairy, which is also the temple of the mand, is slightly larger, 
and contains two apartments separated by planking; one part is a store¬ 
house for ghi, milk, and curds.’ In 1867, the number of mands was 106, 
with a population of 704. In 1871, the total number of the Todas was 
returned at only 693,—405 men to 288 women. 

The Badagars or Vadacars (from Badacu or Vadacu, meaning ‘ north ’) 
are supposed to have come from the north, in consequence of famine 
and persecution, about 300 years ago, after the dismemberment of the 
Vijiyanagar kingdom. They constitute the most numerous, wealthy, and 
civilised of the indigenous tribes, and are described by Short as being 
also the fairest of all. The me/i, he says, clothe themselves much like 
the natives of the plains, with head and waist cloths, a sheet being used 
as a wrapper, to cover the shoulders and body. The women wear a white 
doth fastened by a cord under the arms, leaving bare the arms and 
shoulders, and the legs below the knees. The hair is thrown back and 
knotted loosely on the nape of the neck. The Badagas are partial to 
ornaments, and wear rings, bracelets, armlets, necklets, and ear and nose 
rings of brass, iron, or silver. They pay a tribute called gudu to the 
Todas.. Their chief diet consists of korali and samay , two innutritious 
cereals. Their language is an old Kanarese dialect In religion they 
are Hindus, their principal deity being Rangaswdmi, whose temple is 
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situated on the summit of Rangaswdmi peak, the easternmost point of 
the Nflgiris; they also worship many inferior divinities, male and female. 
In 1871, they numbered 19,476 souls. 

The Kotas (properly Gauhafars; from the Sanskrit gau, a * cow,’ 
and hata, ‘ slaying,’ i.e. cow-killers) are, according to Shortt, ‘ well made 
and of tolerable height, rather good-featured and light skinned, with 
shapely heads and long loose hair, elongated faces with sharply defined 
features, the forehead narrow but prominent, the ears flat and lying 
close to the skull. The women are of moderate height, of fair build, 
and not nearly so good-looking as the men. Most of them have pro¬ 
minent foreheads, snub noses, and a vacant expression.’ The Kotas 
practise agriculture and vanous handicrafts, and are good carriers; they 
perform menial ©ffices for the Todas and Badagas, and, like, the latter, 
pay a gudu to the Todas. , They worship ideal gods which are not 
represented by any image. Their language is an old and rude dialect 
of the Kanarese, but without the guttural or pectoral sound peculiar to 
the Todas. ‘ The Kotas have about 7 villages altogether. Six of these 
are located on the hills, and the seventh is at Gudalur. Each village 
contains from 30 to 60 or more huts, of tolerable size, built of mud 
walls, and covered with the usual thatch grass, somewhat after the style 
of native huts, in the plains. The arrangement of the dwellings is 
far from neat The floors are raised from 2 to 3 feet, with a short 
verandah in front, and a payal or seat on either side of the door.’ In 
1871, the Kotas numbered 1112. 

The Kurumbas (‘ shepherds ’), the most uncivilised of the five tribes, 
are described by Shortt as 4 small in stature, squalid and uncouth in 
appearance, with wild matted hair, and almost nude bodies. They are 
sickly-looking, pot-bellied, large-mouthed, prognathous, with prominent 
outstanding teeth and thick lip. The women have much the same 
features as the men, slightly modified with a small pug-nose and surly 
aspect They wear merely a piece of cloth, extending from under 
the .arms to the knee; but some have only a waist-cloth. Both 
men and women wear ornaments of iron, brass, various seeds, shells, 
and glass beads as earrings, necklets? armlets, bracelets, rings, etc. 
Their villages are termed motta, and are generally located at an 
elevation of 2000 or 3000 feet, in mountain clefts, glens, or forests. 
A Kurumba house is one long apartment, extending from 30 to 50 
feet in length, scarcely 5 feet high, loosely and scantily thatched, 
walled around by brushwood or bamboo plaitings, and divided by the 
same into several apartments, each not exceeding 8 or 10 feet square. 


There is neither door nor door-frame, but the huts are shut at nights 
by placing plaitings of bamboo or brushwood against the opening. 
Thei^j language is a corrupt TaSniL The various grains, chillies, 
Indict corn, yams, and some of the commonest vegetables are grown 
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by them in small quantities, but, as a rule, they do not cultivate. 
They have a very vague form of religious belief, but they worship many 
natural objects. Those Kurumbas p who live on the hills, officiate as 
priests to the Badagas. They are a,. superstitious race; and while 
they keep all the other tribes of these hills in awe, they themselves 
fljpr the Todas.’ Besides cultivating on a small scale, they collect 
in the jungles several kinds of grain, fruits, soap-nuts, myrobalans, 
dye-barks, shed deer-horns, mouse deer, squirrels, tortoises, fish, 
medicinal herbs, roots, honey, and bees-wax, which they barter on the 
plains for grain and cloth. A gang of them are employed on the 
Government cinchona plantations at Neddiwattam, and some few 
have been met with in the coffee estates near Kotdgiri and Gtidaldr. 
In 1871, the Kurumbas numbered 613 souls. <> 

The Irulas (or ‘ benighted ones,’ from the Jamil word iral, ‘ darkness ’) 
live on the lowest slopes and forests extending frotcr the base of the 
Nllgiris to the plains, and are not, strictly speaking, inhabitants of the 
hills, nor are they recognised as such by the other tribes. ‘ They are 
tolerably good-looking, very much superior in physique to the Kurum¬ 
bas, and in some respects even to the Kotas. The women are strong 
and stoutly built, anything but prepossessing in appearance, and very 
dark skinned. The men wear no clothing but a languti or waistband in 
their own homes; but when working on the plantations, they wear cloths 
like other natives. The women wear a double fold of a wrapper cloth, 
which extends from the waist to the knees; the upper part of their 
bodies with their bosoms are nude. They are fond of ornaments, and 
wear strings of red and w'hite beads about their necks, thin wire brace¬ 
lets and arnjlets, with ear and nose rings.’ They arc an idle and 
dissolute tribe, though in. physique well adapted to hard manual labour. 
They use animal food of every description, and they are expert hunts¬ 
men. Their language is a rough Tamil, with many Kanarese and 
Malayilam words. They numbered 1400 in i87r, and live principally 
in the neighbourhood of one of their temples on Rangaswdmi peak. 

With the exception of the Irulas and Kurumbas, who, owing to the 
careless and wandering life th£y lead, are always poor, the hill tribes 
are in very comfortable circumstances. The Badagas, who are an indus¬ 
trious cultivating people, are rapidly becoming wealthy, as the improved 
character of their houses and extended holdings testify. 

Agriculture .—The crops grown on the Nflgiris include wheat, barley, 
and other cereals ; peas, beans, potatoes, garlic, onions, mustard, castor- 
oil, etc. Two and sometimes three crops of potatoes can be taken 
off the soil in the course of a year, and the cultivation of this root is 
now grewing into much importance; but is not free from the anxieties 
peculiar to potato-growing elsewhere. ‘Besides potatoes, peas, and ti&nips, 
cabbages, cauliflower, beetroot, celery, parsnips, artichokes, and nearly 
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every variety of English vegetable grow well. Of fruits, the grape, 
plum, Brazil cherry, raspberry, apple, peach, pear, and orange are 
grown. In some farms and gardens, managed by Europeans, oats, 
lucerne, and clover have been cultivated successfully. Dairy farms 
are worked profitably, but a sixfoil industry in silk that once promised 
well is now all but abandoned. 

The commercially important products are coffee, tea, and cinchonS. 
Coffee cultivation was first introduced on these hills about 1844, having 
already been established in the Wainad and in Coorg. There are now, 
exclusive of several hundreds of small native clearings planted with 
coffee, 173 estates opened (of which 77 are in the Nflgiris proper, 24 in 
the Ochterlony valley, 7 2 ii* South-East Waindd). These estates contain 
about 25,000 acres of coffee land, of which 20,000 are already planted, 
and probably about 18,000 are in full bearing. Their present value may 
be estimated at ^ver a millidn sterling, and the annual out-turn averages 
about 3000 to 4000 tons of coffee, which at present prices would yield 
about ,£350,000. They give employment to 10,000 or 12,000 labourers. 
There are about 150 European planters and estate superintendents in 
the District. Besides these, many estates are owned by natives of India. 
The first tea-garden on the plateau was opened in 1851. There are at 
present 33 estates of 6000 acres, of which 3500 are planted, and 2000 
acres in full bearing. The aggregate value of these estates may be 
estimated at from £50,000 to £75,000, the annual yield being about 
20,000 lbs. of tea. An experiment has recently been made in tea-growing 
on grass lands. It is too early to predict the result, but if it is even 
moderately successful, the tea-gardens of the Nflgiris may be developed 
almost indefinitely. About 4500 hands are employed on the several 
tea estates. The Madras Government commenced the* experimental 
cultivation of cinchona on th ~ Nflgiris in i860. There are now 7 
plantations, aggregating, by recent survey, 850 acres in extent, and con¬ 
taining 600,000 trees. The total cost to Government up to the end of 
1876 had been less than£i8o,ooo, and the previous year’s crop of bark 
sold for over ,£30,000. This success shows that the undertaking has 
passed out of the region of experiment; and already private enterprise 
has followed in the steps of Government, and there are now 4 or 5 
private cinchona-gardens planted out. 

The total area of the District is returned at 978 square miles—704 
on the plateau, 35 in the Ochterlony valley, and 239 square miles in 
the Wainad addition. It is not accurately known how much of this 
is actually under cultivation, as, owing to the different systems upon 
which land is granted, the Government accounts in one case show the 
area of estates without reference >0 the extent cultivated, and in other 
cases, the area cultivated is the only figure recorded. A regular survey 
of tl|e District is now in progress. Wages are high. An ordinary 
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unskilled labourer earns about 8 rupees(i6s.) a month; skilled labourers, 
12 to 15 rupees (24s. to 30s.); handicraftsmen, 25 to 35 rupees (£2, 10s. 
to ios.) when in full work. At particular seasons on the coffee 
and tea gardens, wages are very high, but the ordinary rate is 4 or 5 
tinnds a day (6d. to 7W.) for picker^ The ordinary ser for grain 
in the bdzdr is about a pound and a half, or half the usual Madras 
ifteasure. 

In early traditions of the country, the evidence of the gudu or 
manorial fee paid to the Todas by the immigrant agricultural races 
who have settled in the country—a gudu paid, even by Government, for 
the occupation of the European settlements on the hills—and the 
researches of the officers early connected with the administration of the 
District,—all point to the fact that the nomadic race of Todas were the 
immemorial and acknowledged owners of the hill plateau, over every 
part of which they pastured and still pasture, except where occupied, 
their large herds of buffaloes according to the season. The English 
rule, however, found the cultivable valleys and hillsides of the eastern 
and southern the more genial districts of the hills, long more or less 
completely occupied by villages of immigrant races, who carried on 
the rude cultivation of their poor dry grains within their rural limits; 
much as was the case with hill tribes throughout Southern India, wide 
areas were occupied, and extensive fallows necessarily the rule. These 
agricultural villages paid gudu to the Todas, and a moderate village 
tribute for this cultivation to the State, from time to time. Conditions 
were not much altered, save as respects punctuality of payment and 
more rigid assessment of extended cultivation, during the first half- 
' century of English rule. A rayatwdri settlement has since been gradu¬ 
ally extended to the village landholders on the hills; and all land within 
each village, held exclusively, is entered in the individual patta or 
notice of demand, with its assigned assessment, and must be relinquished 
unless paid for each year, subject to sale in case of retention and final 
default The ordinary rules for the occupation of new land under 
rayatwdri settlements still obtain in respect to the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion by indigenous races within the area of their village lands, and no 
change has here been made. On the other hand, as respects larger 
blocks of unappropriated land sought for, for plantation industry and 
the like, on the Nilgiri Hills, the land appropriation rules of 1863, 
settled by the Secretary of State after discussion in Parliament, obtain. 
The block of land selected by the applicant is, after three months’ adver¬ 
tisement, and after demarcation and survey, sold to the highest bidder, 
whoever he may be. The assessment—8 dnnds (is.) per acre on grass, 
and 2 rupees (4s.) on forest—is payable in the case of forest land, after 
three years, in the Waindd, and five ye^rs on the plateau; on grass lands, 
it is payable from the day of sale. Such lands are redeemable if fee- 
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simple by a single payment of twenty-five times the assessment, a privilege 
which does not extend to land occupied under the old rules and without 
auction. The wide and immemorial pasture grounds of the Toda race 
—practically the whole unappropriated area of the plateau and the hill 
slopes—have naturally remained unassessed to any land tax; although 
they may probably be said to have been, or at least at present to be, 
adequately occupied by the cattle, some 25,000 or 30,000 head, no^r 
maintained on them. The natural pasture is exceptionally coarse and 
innutritious, and the climate of the western and northern districts of the 
range, which are especially pastoral, is so ungenial as to close them 
partially against herds for several months of the year; and further, the area 
of unappropriated land has become seriously narrowed. Tipii Sultin is 
believed to have asserted a right to pasture the cattle belonging to the 
Mysore State on the hills; transit duties were levied on' the ghi, in 
which the Tod^p traded with the lowlands; and a kind of motarfa tax 
has at times been levied on the cattle of this pastoral tribe, but no 
settlement or land tax has been extended to these pastures. Since, 
however, a demand for land for European occupation has sprung up on 
the hills, these wide pasture lands have practically been declared 
Government waste, available for sale and appropriation by Government. 
However, to each mdnd or Toda hamlet is reserved a 50-acre block of 
pasture, with a proportion of forest for shade. On this, a rental of 2 
annas (3d.) an acre is payable. This represents a reservation in all of 
some 7000 acres, so that to each adult male Toda there is an allowance 
of over 30 acres. Practically, the Todas graze their cattle over all 
waste land, but the reservation has been granted to compensate for 
the gradual enclosure of private estates. The Toda reserves, how¬ 
ever, are intended exclusively for pasture, and, if cultivated, are 
assessed according to their dass. In the ’European settlements, a 
few building grants, made before 1863, are held on quit-rents redeem¬ 
able on twenty years’ purchase; but more recent grants are subject to 
the general conditions specified above, and are not allowed to exceed 
10 acres in extent. The only other tenure in the District is that of 
the indms or glebes of village officeig, which are held rent free, and 
pertain to the office. Transfers of land are frequent and easy. Between 
natives, these am generally effected by the traditional form of convey¬ 
ance, and intimated to the Settlement officer. But the European practice 
of conveying by stamped and registered document is becoming popular. 
The price of land, of course, varies very much according to class— 
good forest land in the Waindd and Ochterlony valley sometimes 
reaching £ 100 an acre; but £2 to £10 an acre is the average auction 
price for coffee land. < 

Natural Calamities .—No famine is ever known to have Incurred 
wit^jn ,£ne District But high prices in the plains affect prices here; 
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and notably in 1877, serious distress was felt among the poorer classes, 
European as well as native. 

Means of Communication .—The District, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of construction and repair, is fairly supplied with roads ; but much yet 
remains to be done in this respect befcfre the country is fully opened for 
the introduction of European capital. There are altogether more than 
i'90 miles of road bridged and open for wheeled traffic, of which 125 
are on or leading to the plateau, and nearly 70 in south-east Waindd. 
The principal Nilgiri lines are the Coonoor ghat road, and thence to 
Utdkamand, 28 miles; Utdkamand to Karkanhali for Mysore, 26; to 
Gddaliir, 28; to Kotdgiri, 12; to Avalanchi, 14. Several other ghdts 
and plateau roads are maintained for pack-thullocks, but are not prac¬ 
ticable by carts. A railway from Kdlldr, at the foot of the ghdt, to 
Coonoor (Krinur) is at present under contemplation. 

Manufactures and Trade .—There are no special mapufactures in the 
District, except the weaving of a coarse cotton cloth by the Badagas. 
Several European industries, for local purposes solely, exist; and there 
is one brewery. The trade consists in the import and sale of European 
goods and food-stuffs, and the export of tea, coffee, and cinchona, and 
some garden produce. The principal fair of the District is held at 
Utdkamand every Tuesday. At Coonoor a shandy is held on Sundays 
and Tuesdays, and at Kotdgiri on Mondays. The Kadu festival of the 
Todas, at which is performed the annual ceremony for the dead, which 
consists of dancing and slaughtering buffaloes, is held in different locali¬ 
ties. The Badagas and Kotas also have annual festivals, which are 
attended with dancing and music, sacrifices of sheep, buffaloes, etc. 

Institutions .—The Nflgiri Library at Utdkamand and the Lawrence 
Asylum at Lovedale are the only institutions deserving notice. The 
former possesses a handsome building, erected in 1859 at a cost of 
^3800; its annual income is ^644, and it contains reading and 
writing rooms and about 9000 volumes. The Lawrence Asylum, like 
other institutions of the same name, is intended for children of British 
soldiers, whether orphans or not. It accommodates at present 382 
children (324 boys and 58 g^rls). The children are housed, fed, 
clothed, and educated. They are taught trades, and employment is 
found for most of them on leaving. Telegraph and survey classes, 
carpenters’, tailors’, and shoemakers’ shops, and a farm are attached to 
this institution. It is supervised by a Principal and a Committee, and 
has an income from all sources of about ^15,000, derived from the 
endowments of the military male Orphan Asylum of Madras, Govern¬ 
ment grants, and profits on industries. Two English newspapers are 
published in the District. *. 

Monumental Remains .—A large number of rude stone monuments— 
cairns, barrows, kistvaens, and cromlechs — are found all oves the 
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plateau, and their origin has been much discussed; The cairns are 
of several forms,—one commonly called the draw-well kind, consists 
of a circular wall; others seem to have been regularly built up, but 
the circle is enclosed by a heap of ^ough loose stones, sometimes built 
more carefully on the inner side of the circle, or faced inside with 
larger slabs, but sloping outside into a tumbled'heap. A third kind 
consists merely of a circle, sometimes of long stones laid round on a sort 
of ridge, sloping inwards, sometimes of common rough stones embedded 
’ in the surface soil. The kistvaens are*situated below Kotagiri. In these 
is found pottery with a rich red glaze, and many of the clay figures are 
represented with a high Tartar head-dress. These remains, says I)r. 
Caldwell, are not claimed by any of the races now existing on the hills, 
and seem to be oV considerable antiquity. One of the cairns of this 
description opened by Mr. Breeks had an immense tree growing out 
of it and over* i^ which was estimated to be at least 800 years old. 
The most numerous of these remains are the cairns and barrows, which 
resemble each other, and which are found most often in groups and 
on the tops of hills and ridges. A few may be seen on the eastern 
sides of the Krindas near the Avalanchi bungalow. In recent researches, 
more than 40 of these have been broken up, and were found to contain 
bronze vessels, such as vases, urns, etc., domestic utensils, glazed 
pottery, and spear-heads. One theory attributes them to Scythian 
ancestors of the Todas; but against this is the fact that the Todas 
offer not the slightest objection to these remains being opened and 
their contents carried away. Though they use them as burial-places, 
they themselves attribute their origin to a race who lived anterior to 
them, and sometimes to the Kurumbas. Dr. Shortt writes: ‘ It is 
generally believed by the natives that these cairns and cromlechs are 
the work of the followers of the Pandian king?, who at one time ruled 
on the Nflgiris. The Badagas likewise believe this, while some of 
them attribute them to the Kurumbas. The Rev. Mr. Metz is also 
of the latter opinion, and I am inclined to coincide with this gentleman. 
We know that the Kurumbas were at one time scattered all over 
Southern India, and were driven by jheir conquerors to the jungles 
and hills they at present occupy. Dr. Caldwell perhaps rightly calls 
them “ Scytho-Druidical ” remains, as they appear to partake both of 
the Scythian and Druidical in structure, etc. Similar remains are 
found in most Madras Districts, and indeed in many other parts of 
India.’ 

Administration .—The total revenue from all sources in 1868-69, the 
year in which the Nflgiri Commission was first established, was .£10,063, 
and the expenditure on civil administration, £32,906; in 1874-75, the 
revenue had increased to .£20,51)7, and the expenditure to £41,491. 
The Principal sources of revenue in 1874-75 were — land, .£4551; 
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dbk&ri or excise, £7276 ; forests, ^2692; and post office, .£2936. 
Principal items of expenditure—administrative and public departments, 
^'10,195; law and justice, ^6542; ecclesiastical and medical services, 
£7505 '> superannuation, etc. allowances, ^3061; land revenue, 
£$720; forests, ^6586; post officfe, ^17,247. The number of 
magisterial courts in 1875-76 was 6, and of civil and revenue courts, 4. 
^'he aggregate strength of the police in 1875 was 141 men, maintained 
at a cost of ^1193. The number of arrests made was 373, with 222 
convictions. There are 2 prisons' in the District, the jail at UtAkamand 
and the European prison. There are also 2 subsidiary jails, one at 
Wellington and one at Coonoor (Kdnilr). The average daily number 
of prisoners during 1875 was 470. Out ofc a population of 49,501 in 
1871-72, 3990, or 8'i per cent (266 of whom were females), could 
read and write. Among the hill tribes, education has made but little 
progress. The only two schools of importance are the Lasvrence Asylum, 
Lovedale, and the Breeks’ Memorial School at ll'tdkamand. The 
former has been already referred to; the latter, founded in memory of 
the first Commissioner, is an efficient middle-class school. 

Medical Aspects. —Situated as these hills are, at an average elevation 
of 6000 feet; equidistant from two seas; sharing two monsoons ; and 
isolated from mountains of similar height, they possess a climate 
which, for equability of temperature, for mildly invigorating qualities, 
for great salubrity, and for immunity from the disturbing influences 
common to the climate of most hill stations, is almost unrivalled within 
the tropics. The average temperature deduced from the mean of 
twenty-five months has been fixed at 58° F. The hottest season is 
in April and May, but its occurrence depends upon the character 
and period of setting in of the south-west monsoon. The extreme range 
of temperature, from sunrise to 2 p.m., averages commonly 16° F. 
throughout the year. 

Nilgiri — Native State of Orissa, Bengal, lying between 21 0 18' 
50" and 21° 37' n. lat., and between 86° 29' and 86° 51' 30" E. long. 
Area, 278 square miles ; pop. (1872), 33,944. Bounded on the north 
and west by the State of Mofbhanj, and on the east and south by 
Balasor District. One-third of the area consists of uncultivated moun¬ 
tain land; one-third of waste jungle ; and the remaining third is under 
cultivation. Valuable quarries of black stone are worked, from which 
are made cups, bowls, platters, etc. Of the total population in 1872 
(33>944). 28,050 were Hindus, 19 MusalmAns, 35 Christians, and 5840 
of other denominations. The aboriginal population is mainly com¬ 
posed of Bhumijs. The total number of villages was returned in 1872 
at 264. The capital and residence of the RAjA is situated in lat. 21“ 
2 7' 20"%., and long. 86° 48' 41" e. The State yields a revenue estimated 
at sC z 1 79 > and pays a tribute of ^390 to the British Government.* The 
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Rdjd’s militia consists of 28 men, and the police force of 76 men. The 
State contains 18 schools. 

Nil N&g.—Lake in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab, giving rise 
to a stream which joins the Jbelum (Jhilam) near Bardmuld. Situated 
in lat 33 0 48' N. ( and long. 74° 47' e. (Thornton), .on the north-eastern 
declivity of the Plr Panjal Mountain, 21 miles south-west of Srinagar. 
Held in great veneration by the Hindus. 

Nilwila. —One of the petty States of North Kdthiawdr, Bombay; 
consisting of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^245 ; tribute of ^51 is paid to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and 15 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Nlmach (Neemuch). —A«town and British cantonment, in the terri¬ 
tory of Gwalior, qr the possessions of Sindhia; situated in lat. 24 0 27' 38" 
n., and long. 74° 54' 15" e., on the north-western border of Mdlwd, and 
at a short disfhqpe from the boundary separating that tract of country 
from the State of Mewar in Rdjputdna. The British territory here was 
formerly limited to the site of the cantonment and some acres adjoining, 
sold to us by Daulat Rdo Sindhia in 1817, according to the provisions 
of the treaty of Gwalior concluded in that year, as space required by 
the British Government for stationing a force in the Mdlwd territory. 
By a later treaty, however, some more land in the vicinity was obtained. 
A small fort has been constructed to accommodate the families of the 
military when called to a distance on duty; it is at present used as a 
magazine. The climate of Nlmach is agreeable, never exhibiting either 
extreme heat or extreme cold. Its elevation above the sea level is 
1476 feet; and even at the hottest season the nights are generally cooL 
The village of Jfimach occupies a rising ground about three-quarters of 
a mile from the cantonment; its population is roughly Estimated at 
4000. It is distant 155 miles north-west of Ivlhovv, 371 south-west of 
Delhi, 312 south-west of Agra, 306 miles west of Sdgar, 1114 miles 
west of Calcutta vid Allahdbdd and Sdgar. 

NimaL—Town in Bannu (Bunnoo) District, Punjab. —See Namal. 

Nim&r.—A British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 4'tfind 22 0 26' n. lat., and between 
75 0 50' and 77 0 1' e. long. It forms the westernmost District of Jhe 
Central Provinces; and is bounded on the north and west by the 
territories of the Ponwdr of Dhdr and of the Mahdrdjd Holkar, on the 
south by Khandesh District and West Berar, and on the east by 
Hoshangdbdd. Pop. (r872), 2x1,176; area, 3340 square miles. The 
headquarters of the District are at Khandwa, which is rapidly taking 
the place of Burhanpur as the principal town. 

Physical Aspects .—The modern'District of Nimdr consists of two 
river valleys, parted by a range *of hills. It includes but a small 
portJtfjf of the ancient Hindu Province of Prdnt Nimar, which occupied 
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the whole of the Narbada (Nerbudda) valley, for about 225 miles, from 
74° to 77 0 10' e. long. On the other hand, the Tdpti valley was no 
part of old Prdnt Nirndr, but belonged to the Hindu Province of Talner, 
subsequently called by the Muhammadans Khandesh. The northern 
section of the District in the Narbadd valley is broken by low irregular 
hills, and nowhere presents the open level surface of the fertile Districts 
higher up the river. It is drained by the Suktd, Abnd, Wana, Bhdm, 
Bdldi, and Phiprdr, which unite in a considerable stream, the Chhota 
Tawd, before joining the Narbada, and by the Ajndl, Kdveri, and Bdkdr, 
which fall directly into that river. In the north-east corner, a large tract 
of waste extends along the Chhota Tawd and the Narbadd; but the rest 
of this region is fairly well cultivated, though the barren ridges which cut 
up the country in every direction prevent it from presenting a flourishing 
appearance. Its average elevation above the sea is xooo feet The 
southern section of the District in the Tdpti valley is mo^e open and fertile. 
Towards the west, it is carefully cultivated. But higher up the valley, the 
land, though exceedingly rich, lies utterly desolate ; and instead of the 
thriving villages which occupied it during the Muhammadan period, 
now only a few Kurkiis carry on a rude tillage here and there in a 

deadly climate. This part of Nirndr has an average elevation above 

the sea of 850 feet. The irregular and broken range which divides 

the two valleys has a width of about 15 miles; and is the only part 

of the great hilly backbone of the Central Provinces marked in maps 
as the Satpura chain, which is really known by that name to the 
people. On its highest point, about 850 feet above the plain, stands 
the fortress of Asirgarh, commanding a pass through the hills which 
has for centuries been the chief highway between Uppftr India and the 
Deccan. The, Hattis, another branch of the same great range, with a 
height above sea level of from 2000 to 3000 feet, form the southern 
boundary of the District On their other face, they rise steeply from 
the plains of Berar; but the ascent from the Tdpti valley is long and 
gradual, including some plateaux of considerable extent, with excellent 
soil here and there. Geologically considered, the country consists 
almost entirely of trap. In far^the greater portion, the traps are hori¬ 
zontal ; but in the low hills west of Asirgarh, there is a strong southern 
dip, in places amounting to 15°. Coal is entirely wanting ; but iron- 
ore is found in the Dhdr forest near Pundsa and Chdndgarh. 

Of the extensive forests in Nirndr, the only tract reserved by Govern¬ 
ment is the Pundsa forest, which stretches for about 120 miles along 
the south bank of the Narbadd, and contains very fine young teak 
(Tectona grandis), besides saj (Terminalia tomentosa), and anjan 
(Hardwickia binata) of great size.' The south-eastern corner of the 
District, in the Tdpti valley, is also 1 'covered with a promising voung 
forest of teak and other timber, over an area of about 400 Square 
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miles; and a similar forest exists in pargand Chdndgarh, north of the 
Narbadd. There is, besides, much land overspread by low jungle. 
Tigers are numerous, and are easily got at along most of the rivers in 
the hot season. Cattle and game being easily procurable by them, the 
Nimdr tigers seldom become regular man-eaters. .Bears, leopards, and 
wolves are common in some parts, and also sdmbhar and spotted deer v 
The Upper Tapti valley is a favourite haunt of the bison (Bos front¬ 
alis), and ntlgdi and wild hogs aboupd throughout the District Of 
small game, painted partridge, quail, hares, and pea-fowl are the chief. 
Jungle-fowl are found in the Tdpti valley; and the larger rivers yield 
excellent fish. A shooting party has only to bring tents and horses to 
the Lal-bdgh railway statical, where cart-carriage is always available 
for hire, and marsh 15 or 20 miles up the Mohna valley, south-east of 
Burhdnpur, to be in the centre of a very sportsman’s paradise. It is 
useless, however,*to attempt such an expedition earlier than March, 
when the jungle grass is burnt 

The principal places of interest in Nimar District, besides Asirgarh, 
are— Khandwa and Raver, in the Narbada valley ; Burhanpur, in 
the valley of the Tdpti ; and Mandhata, the island in the Narbada 
sacred to Siva. 

History .—Nimar has always been a border land. Even its hill tribes 
belong to tw'o distinct races, the Bhfls and Kols of Western India 
here meeting the Gonds and Kurkus from the east. The earliest 
figures, whether of legend or history, are those of the Haihaya kings, 
who ruled Print Nimar from Mdhismati, the modem Maheswar, till 
they were expelled by the Brahmans. The new rulers introduced the 
worship of Sivajon the island of Mandhata. At first the Brdhman gods 
found supporters in the Chauhan Rdjputs, who held Agfrgarh, t though 
their capital was at Makavati Marita Mandlaf; but subsequently the 
Pramdra Rajputs, who founded the great Buddhist kingdom of Mdlwd, 
seized Asirgarh. A branch of this family called Tak held the fortress 
from the 9th to the 12 th century, and are often commemorated by the 
poet Chdnd as leaders in the Hindu armies battling in Northern India 
against the Muhammadan invader. During this period, the Jain religion, 
a schism from Buddhism, prevailed in Nimdr, and numerous remans 
of finely carved Jhin temples still exist at Khandwa and near Mdndhdta. 
Before the invasion of the Muhammadans, however, the ChauMns 
appear to have recovered Asirgarh and the southern part of the District. 
In 1295, Sultdn Ald-ud-din, returning from his bold raid into the Deccan, 
took that stronghold, and put all the Chauhdns but one to the sword. 
About this time, Northern Nimdr came into the possession of a Bhil, Aid 
Rdjd, whose descendants are still ter be found in the chiefs of Bhdmgarh, 
Mdndhdta, and Sildni. Ferishta, Weed, relates a story of a shepherd 
chief lalled Asa ruling over all Southern Nimdr, and building the fort 
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which from Asd the Ahir (a herdsman) took the name of Asirgarh. 
But it is almost certain that the country was wholly in the hands of 
the Chauhan and Bhilala Rajds at the time of the M uhamma d an con¬ 
quest About 1387, Northern Nimdr became part of the independent 
Muhammadan kingdom of Mdlwd, with its capital at Mdndu on the 
Vindhydn Hills. Before this, in 13 7 o, Malak Rdjd Fdrrtikhi had obtained 
Southern Nimdr, then unconquered, from the Delhi Emperor. He 
reduced the Tapti valley; and w^s succeeded by his son, Nasir Khdn, 
who captured Asirgarh, and founded the cities of Burhdnpur and 
Zainabdd. For eleven generations, from 1399 to 1600, the Fdrrdkhi 
dynasty of Khandesh ruled at Burhdnpur; but their powerful neighbours 
of Guzerat and Mdlwd rendered their independence little more than 
nominal, and Burhdnpur was several times sacked by. invading armies. 
In 1600, the great Emperor Akbar annexed Nimdr and Khandesh, 
capturing Asirgarh by blockade from Bahddur Khdn, the last of the 
Famikhis. Akbar divided Northern Nimdr into the Districts of Bijdgarh 
and Handid, and attached it to the Subah of Mdlwd. Southern Nimdr be¬ 
came part of Subah Khandesh. The Prince Ddnydl was made Governor 
of the Deccan, with his seat at Burhdnpur, where he drank himself to 
death in 1605. Under the enlightened rule of Akbar and his successors, 
Nimdr reached the highest degree of prosperity it has ever known. 
The plains and valleys were carefully cultivated; the roads were thronged 
with traffic between Mdlwd and the Deccan; and everywhere rest-houses 
and wells, aqueducts and reservoirs, studded the District In 1670, 
the Marhattds first invaded Khandesh, and wasted the country up to the 
gates of Burhdnpur. During successive harvest seasons, they returned ; 
and, in 1684, plundered the dty itself immediately after Aurangzeb had 
left it with his unwieldy army to subdue the Deccan. By 1690, 
they had overrun Northern Nimdr; and in 1716, the chauth, or fourth 
of all revenues, and the sardesmukh't, or tenth part of the land revenue, 
were formally conceded to them by the Mughals. Four years later, 
the Nizdm, Asaf Jdh, seized the Government of the Deccan. At first 
he confirmed the alienations of revenue to the Marhattds ; but disputes 
soon arose, and the Peshwd repeatedly plundered the District, until he 
acquired Northern Nimdr by the Treaty of 1740. Fifteen years after¬ 
wards, Southern Nimdr was also ceded to the Peshwd, dxcept Burhdnpur 
and Asirgarh, which, however, followed in 1760. Under the Peshwd’s 
Government, the District recovered from the evils which had befallen 
it during the struggle between Mughal and Marhattd. In 1778, the 
whole of the present District, except pargan&s Kdndpur and Berid, was 
transferred to Mahardjd Sindhia. Holkar, at the same time, acquired 
nearly all the rest of Prdnt Nimdr. Up to 1800, the District enjoyed 
tolerable peace; but from that year'*till 1818, it was subject to one 
increasing round of invasion and plunder, still known as the 4 tilLe of 
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trouble,’ from which it has not yet recovered In 1803, a terrible famine 
befel the country, and in the same year Southern Nimdr was taken 
by the British after the battle of.Assaye, but restored to Sindhia. 
During the next fifteen years, the District was constantly pillaged by 
Holkar’s officers, by the Pinddris, and by the rebellious deputies of 
Sindhia himself. The Pinddris, in fact, were at home in Nimdr j thei^ 
chief camps were in the dense wilds of Handid, between the Narbadd 
(Nerbudda) and the Vindhydn Hills ^ and it was in a Nimdr jungle 
that their daring leader Chitd was killed by a tiger. The last Peshwd, 
Bdji Rdo, made his way to Nimdr after his defeat in the Deccan, and 
surrendered to Sir John Malcolm in 1818. Asirgarh, in which Apd 
Sdhib, the former jLdjd of Ndgpur, had taken refuge, was reduced by 
the British troops in the same year. We thus acquired pargands 
Kdndpur and Berid as successors to the Peshwd, while Asirgarh and 17 
villages round if v*ere retained after the siege. The rest of Nimdr came 
under our management by treaty with Sindhia in 1824. In 1854, 
several pargands were transferred from Hoshangdbad to Nimdr ; and 
in i860, Sindhia’s pargands of Zaindbdd and Mdnjrod, with the city of 
Burhdnpur, were obtained by exchange. At the same time, all the par¬ 
gands which we had managed for Sindhia since 1824 became British in 
full sovereignty. Lastly, in 1867, $ pargands in the north-west corner 
of the District—Kasrdwad, Dhargdon, and Barwdi — together with 
Mandleswar, were transferred to Mahdrdjd Holkar in exchange for 
some territory in the Deccan. 

When the District of Nimdr first came under British management 
in 1818, the country was nearly desolate. With the revival of peace, 
however, many £>f the cultivators returned to their homes; and the 
Bhils, who at first proved troublesome, were cjuietedjjglnefly.by the 
efforts of Captain (afterwards jir James) Outram. Unfortunately, 
our early fiscal administration was unsuccessful. The District was 
greatly over-assessed, and the revenue farmed to speculators on short 
leases, while nothing was effected to assist the down-trodden cultivators. 
At length, in 1845, the farming system utterly broke down, and all the 
villages were again taken under direct management. The ancient 
hereditary pdtels or village head-men regained their proper position; 
the cultivators wefre secured in possession at a moderate assessment; 
agriculture was encouraged; old tanks repaired and new ones con¬ 
structed ; and through the efforts chiefly of Captains French, Evans, 
and Keatinge, Nimdr entered on a fresh period of prosperity. When 
the Mutiny broke out in 1857, Asirgarh and Burhdnpur were garrisoned 
by a detachment of the Gwalior contingent. Major Keatinge collected 
a local force, and fortified the Katf*Ghdti Pass on the southern road, 
besides the old fort at Pundsa, whlre the European families took refuge 
with tlfe treasure. The Asirgarh troops were afterwards quietly disarmed 
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by a detachment of Bombay infantry. In 1858, Tantid Topi traversed 
the District with a numerous body of starving followers, who plundered 
the country on their way, and burned the police buildings at Piplod, 
Khandwa, and Mokalgdon. The people of the District, however, 
showed no signs of disaffection during the Mutiny. 

% Population. —A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Nimar at 190,561 souls. The more careful Census of 1872 disclosed 
211,176. The latest estimate, in 1877, indicates a total of 221,946. 
The Census of 1872 still remains, however, the only basis for a detailed 
examination of the people. It disclosed a population of 211,176 
persons, on an area of 3340 square miles, residing in 648 villages or 
townships and in 42,164 houses; persons p£r square mile, 63 ’23; villages 
per square mile, 019; houses per square mile, 12‘.62 ; persons per 
village, 325'88; persons per house, 5'oi. Classified according to sex 
—males, 1x2,440; females, 98,736. According to age, the male 
children in 1877 numbered 39,182; the female children, 35,043. 
Ethnical division in 1877—Europeans, 232 ; Eurasians, 72; aboriginal 
tribes, 35,566; Hindus, 162,791; Muhammadans, 22,543; Buddhists 
and Jains, 572. The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the 
Bhfls, 18,420 in 1872, who supply the hereditary watchmen to nearly 
every village in Nimdr; the remainder consisting of Bhilals, Kurils, 
Gonds, etc. Among Hindus, the Brahmans numbered 10,728, and 
the Rajputs, 15,054. The mass of the Hindu population consisted of 
Dhers or Mhars, 19,276; Kunbis, 18,973; and other cultivating or 
inferior castes. Native Christians in 1877, 136. 

Division into Town and Country. —There are only 2 towns in Nimdr 
District with a population in 1872 exceeding 5000, .viz. Khandwa, 
the District capital (pop. 14,119), and BuKHANhuR (29,303). Town¬ 
ships of 1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 26; from 200 to 1000, 223; villages 
of less than 200 inhabitants, 397. In the year 1876-77, Burhdnpur had 
a population within municipal limits of 31,101. Its total revenue 
amounted to ^3405, of which ^2758 was derived from taxation, 
being is. 9d. per head; total expenditure, ^4305. Khandwd, with a 
population of 14,985, had a total revenue of ^2603, of which ^2068 
waa derived from taxation, being 2s. 9d. per head ; total expenditure, 
^2159. Besides these cities, the small municipalities of Borgdon 
Shahra, Mdndhdta, and Zaindbdd, with an aggregate population of 6681, 
had a total revenue of ^199, entirely derived from taxation, and ex¬ 
pended ^164. 

Agriculture. —Of the total area of 3340 square miles, only 581 are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste, 1007 square miles are 
returned as cultivable; 96 acres a?e irrigated by Government works, 
and 9161 by private enterprise. The Government assessment is at 
the rate of nd. per acre of cultivated land, or is. 3d. on the cultivable 
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land. The prevailing soil throughout the District is a stiff brown soil 
termed mdl, which will not, in ordinary seasons, bear a rail crop without 
irrigation, but yields excellent rain f. rops. Hence the autumn harvest 
greatly preponderates over the sjjring harvest In 1876, wheat occupied 
194,118, and other food grains, 383,057 acres; 59,047 acres were 
devoted to oil-seeds, and 17,318 to rice, while sugar-cane was grow® 
on 8577, cotton on' 2209, and opium on 1871 acres. The out-turn 
of wheat from average land is about «8o lbs. per acre; inferior grain, 
160 lbs.; oil-seeds, 120 lbs.; rice, 320 lbs.; cotton, 30 lbs.; opium, 8 
lbs. Little manure is wasted in Nimar, though its use is generally 
confined to the better soils, the poorer being treated to a periodical 
fallow instead. Irrigation ffom wells, and also from dams thrown across 
the smaller streams, is resorted to for opium, tobacco, gdnjd, wheat, 
gram, sugar-cane, chillies, and garden stuffs. Altogether, the Nimdr 
cultivator is both«kilful and industrious, and well understands the value 
of manure, irrigation, and rotation of crops. The very fine mango and 
ma/iud trees, which abound throughout Nimdr, add considerably to 
the wealth of the landholding classes. The Census of 1872 showed 
a total of 1380 proprietors, of whom 785 were classed as ‘inferior.’ 
The tenants numbered 9627, of whom 1530 had either absolute or 
occupancy rights, while 8058 were tenants-at-will. The rent rates per acre 
for the different qualities of land were returned as follows in 1876:—Land 
suited for wheat, 4s.; for inferior grain or oil-seeds, is.; for rice, 10s.; 
for sugar-cane, 6s.; for cotton, 2s.; for opium, 6s. The ordinary prices of 
produce per cwt. were as follows:—Wheat, 9s. 6d.; linseed and rice, 10s. 
1 id.; raw sugar (gur), 17s. 9d.; cotton, 43s. 8d. The wages per diem 
of a skilled labcwrer averaged is. 3d.; of an unskilled labourer, 5d. . 

Commerce and Trade. —The trade of the District is.^luefly .carried 
on by means of weekly bdzdrs, held in twenty-four of the principal 
towns, and by large fairs which take place every September at 
Singajf and every October at Mandhdta. The other yearly fairs are of 
less importance. At these gatherings, English piece and other goods, 
country cloth, copper vessels, and cattle form the chief articles of 
traffic. Wheat from Hoshangdbdd is thtf principal import. The exports 
consist almost entirely of the fine gold-embroidered cloth fabrics made 
at Burhdnpur; the gum of the dhdura tree (Conocarpus latifolia), of 
which there are large forests north of the Narbada, is also exported, to 
be converted into the gum-arabic of commerce. A considerable through 
traffic is carried on in Nimar. There were, in 1877,40 miles of roads of 
the first, and 71 miles of the second class in the District. The principal 
road connects Khandwa with Indore. It carries a very large traffic 
in opium, cotton, etc., and has travellers’ bungalows and rest-houses at 
easy stages. The road towards Hoshangdbdd for Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 
runs easterly up the valley from Khandwd. It was never metalled, nor 
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thoroughly bridged, and, except for local communication, is now super¬ 
seded by the railway. The other lines are merely fair-weather tracks. 
The principal are a road passing east and west through the northern 
part of the District by Ghisur, Mundi, and Pundsa, to Barwdi ; another 
from Khandwa running south to the important town of Borgdon; and 
% third from Burhdnpur penetrating the Upper Tdpti valley as far as 
Gdngrd in Berar, which is much used by Banjdra carriers, and for 
the export of forest produce. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
traverses the District throughout, with stations at Ldl-bdgh for Bur¬ 
hdnpur, Chandni for Asirgarh, Dongargdon for Pandhdna, Khandwd, 
Jdwar, and Bir for Mundi. 

Administration .—In 1864, Nimar was forfhed into a separate District 
of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is administered 
by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahsilddrs. Total revenue 
in 1876-77, ,£42,956, of which the land yielded £-6,”184. Cost of 
District officials and police of all kinds,£ 16,747. Number of civil and 
revenue judges of all sorts, 16; magistrates, 14. Maximum distance 
from any village to the nearest court, 40 miles; average distance, 6 miles. 
Number of police, 447 men, costing £6490; being 1 policeman to about 
every 8 miles and to every 503 inhabitants. The daily average number 
of convicts in jail in 1876 was 55, of whom 5 were females. The total 
cost of the jails in that year was £513. The number of Govern¬ 
ment or aided schools in the District under Government inspection 
was 103, attended by 3896 pupils. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of the open parts of Nimdr is, on the 
whole, good, though the heat is very fierce in the Narbadd and Tdpti 
vajlcys during April and May. Central Nimdr does not suffer excessive - 
heat in sumirffij while during the monsoon months the air is cool and 
clear. In 1876, the total rainfall at the civil station was returned at 25 '83 
inches, all of which fell between June and September. The average 
rainfall is 35’19 inches. The jungle parts of the District are extremely 
malarious from July to December, and are consequently inhabited only 
by Kurkds and other hill tribes. The average temperature in the 
shade in 1876 is returned as fellowsMay, highest reading r^ 4 
F.,* lowest 77'2°; July, highest 103°, lowest 72°; December, highest 
88°, lowest 4i'7° F. The prevalent disease is fever,'especially about 
the close of the monsoon. Cholera used to be an almost annual 
scourge, but since the stoppage in 1864 of the great religious gatherings 
in the Upper Narbadd valley during the hot season, cholera has 
rarely been epidemic. In 1876, 4 charitable dispensaries afforded 
medical relief to 19,727 in-door and out-door patients. Vital statistics 
in that near showed a death-rate of 36-32 per thousand, the mean of the 
previous five years being 37-89 per thousand, which is the highest ratio 
in the Central Provinces. 1 
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Nimgiri—Range of mountains in the North Jaipur country, Vizaga- 
patam District, Madras—lat. 19 0 45' n., long. 82° 30' e.— rising to a 
height of 5000 feet, and running parallel to the main chain of the 
Eastern Ghdts, from which it is separated by valleys not a quarter of a 
mile in width. The Languliya and Vamsddhdrk river rises in this range. 
The road from Bissemkatak to Singapur crosses the Nimgiris by 3 ffe 
Papekonmama gorge. 

Nlmkhar (or Mmsdr ).—Town hr Sftdpur District, Oudh; situated 
on the left bank of the Gumti, 20 miles from Sitdpur town, in lat. 27° 
20' 55" n., and long. 80° 31' 40" e. Pop. (1869), 2307,. chiefly 
Brdhmans and their dependants. Nimkhar is a place of great 
sanctity, with numerous tanks and temples. A tradition relates that it 
was in one of these holy tanks that Rdma washed away his sin of having 
slain a Brahman in the person of Ravana, the demon king of Ceylon, 
who had carried off his wife Sitd. 

Nimkhera.—One of the petty States of the Bhfl Agency, under the 
Central India Agency and the Government of India; situated among the 
spurs of the Vindhydn range. It contains several well-wooded valleys. 
Under a settlement effected by Sir John Malcolm, the Bhiimia or chief 
holds the village of Tirla in hereditary succession, paying an annual 
tribute of about £$a to the State of Dhar, and is answerable for all 
robberies between Dhar and Sultanpur. The present Bhumia is named 
Duriao Sinh. 

Nimunii ( Nimuia ).—Village in Champaran District, Bengal. Lat. 
26° 45' 30" N., long. 85° 6' e. ; pop. (1872), 5108. 

Nindo B hfl.hr .—Municipal village in the Badin tdluk of Tanda 
Sub-District, Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) Collectorate, Sin<J; situated on 
the left bank of the Sherwah. 69 miles southeast of*I T aidardbdd city. 
Roads to Wango Bdzdr, Kadlun, Luari, and Wahndi. Headquarters of 
a tappdddr. Pop. (1872), 1439 ; revenue (1873-74), ^225. Trade in 
grain, dates, ghi, sugar, molasses, cocoa-nuts, cochineal, cotton, drugs, 
and cloth. Transit trade in millet and cloth. An unhealthy and 
low-lying town, built about no years ago by Nindo Khdn Tdlpur. 
Lat 24 0 37' 30" n., long. 69° 5' e. * 

Nip&nl—Town in Belgdum District, Bombay ; situated on the road 
from Belgdum to Kolhdpur, 45 miles north-west of Belgdum town, 
in lat 16° 23' 40" n., and long. 74 0 25' 10" e. Pop. (1872), 9371. 
Nipdnl is a municipality with an income of £572. The estate of which 
this town was the principal place lapsed to the British Government in 
1840, upon the demise of its proprietor, and was annexed in 1842. In 
the following year, the fort was dismantled. Post office. 

Nfr.—Rich agricultural village in Hardoi District, Oudh^ 6 miles 
south-east of Hardoi town. Pop. (1869), 248 x, chiefly Chamdrs. It was 
founded by Nir Sinh, a Chamdr-Gaur in the service of the Hindu kings 
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of Kanauj, who drove the Thatheras out of their stronghold at Besohra, 
and utterly destroyed it. A ruined mound of brick still marks its site. 

Nirgunda. —Village in Chitaldrdg tDistrict, Mysore. Lat 13° 47' N., 
long. 76° 15' e. ; pop. (1871), 241. Once the capital of a Jain prin¬ 
cipality of the same name, included in the Kongu-Karndta empire 
*$300 years ago. According to tradition, it was founded 150 b.c. by a 
king from the north called Nila Sekhara, who gave it the name of 
Nildvati-patna. The name of Ningunda is found on the celebrated 
Merkdrd plates of the 5th century a.d. Mounds of ruins and several 
old temples are still in existence, with a Balldla inscription of 1056. 

Niti —Mountain pass in Garhwal District, Punjab, leading over the 
main Himdlayan system into Thibet. Lat. 30° 46' 10" n ., long. 79° 51' 
50" e. ; lies along the course of the Dhauli river, and has an elevation 
above sea level of 16,570 feet. 

NizAmpatam. —Seaport in Kistna District, Madras. Lat. 15 0 54' 
30" n., long. 80° 42' 35" e. ; pop. (1871), 3034; number of houses, 576. 
Frequented by native craft (in 1874-75, 206 vessels of 10,255 tons) 
engaged in the coasting trade. 

Niz&m’s Dominions. —State of Southern India.— See Haidarajbad. 

No&kh&li {Noacolly). —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship of Bengal, lying between 20° 22' and 23° 17' 30" n. lat., and 
between 90° 43' and 91 0 40' e. long. Area in 1878, after recent transfers, 
1852 square miles; population (according to Census of 1872, but making 
allowance for the transfers referred to), 949,616. The District forms 
a portion of the Chittagong Division. It is bounded on the north 
by the District of Tipperah and the State of Hill Tipperah; on the 
east by Hill Tipperah and the District of Chittagong, and by the eastern 
mouth of the M-ghnd, kpown as the Sandwip (Sundeep) Channel; on 
the south by the Bay of Bengal; and on the west by the main stream 
of the Meghnd. The administrative headquarters are at the town of 
Sudharam or Nodkhali. 

Physical Aspects. —Noakhdli District consists of an alluvial tract of 
mainland, together with several islands at the mouth of the Meghnd. 
The mainland portion is intersecied by water-courses in all directions; 
and during the rainy season, the whole country is submerged, with the 
exception of the villages, which are generally built on artificially raised 
sites. The tanks are usually embanked, in order to keep out the surface 
water. In general, each homestead is surrounded by a thick grove of 
betel and cocoa-nut palms. In the north-west of the District, dense forests 
of betel-nut palms extend for miles. As in most deltaic tracts, the 
level of the land between the river channels is lower than that bordering 
on them. < The District is very fertile, tand, with the exception of some 
sandbanks and recent accretions, every part of it is under continuous 
cultivation. The only hill in Nodkhdlf is part of Raghunandan Hill, 
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locally called Baraidr Dili, in the extreme north-east of the District; 
it is said to be 600 feet above the level of the sea. The river Meghna 
enters the District from Tipperab, and, after flowing along its western 
boundary, enters the sea by a, number of mouths, the principal being 
the Shdhbdzpur, the Hdtid, the Bdmnf, and the Sandwip rivers—all of 
which are navigable throughout the year. The principal tributaries**! 
the Meghnd are the Ddkdtid and the Bard Phenf (Great Fenny), both 
navigable throughout the year. The banks of the Meghnd are either 
sloping or abrupt and undermined, according as alluvion or diluvion is 
taking place. Where the older formations abut on the river, the banks 
are cultivated; newly formed soil is commonly used as pasture ground. 
The principal islands forAed by the river are along the sea face—Sand- 
wfp, Hdtid, Lawrence char\ Sfbndth char, Turn char, Bikatshu Kdli 
char, and Lakhshmidid char. The process of alluvion is proceeding 
at a rapid "rate. Dr. Hooker wrote in 1854: ‘The mainland of 
Nodkhdlf is gradually extending seawards, and has advanced 4 miles 
within twenty-three years.’ In the last century, the river reached up to 
the headquarters station of Sudhardm, which is at present 8 miles from 
the bank. The alluvial accretions to the south are now being cut 
away, and it is possible that the Meghnd may again for a time approach 
the station. But notwithstanding all temporary checks, the process of 
land-making is slowly but surely going on to the south and west, as is 
clearly indicated by a comparison of Rennel’s Atlas with the recent 
Survey Maps. On the southern side of the mainland, and to the east 
of Hdtid Island, the localities most exposed to the full sweep of the 
tide, diluvion takes place to a great extent; but the loss from this cause 
is more than compensated for by alluvion. The estuary of the Meghnd 
being encumbered with shoals and islands, there aro *^o tiejal waves. 
At every full and new moon, especially at the time of the equinox, 
a ‘ bore ’ or tidal wave runs up for several successive days. It is highest 
at the mouth of the Phenf river and in the channel between Hdtia and 
the mainland, where the tides meet; and it is felt as far up as Bhawdnf- 
ganj. The wave presents the appearance of a wall of water, sometimes 
20 feet in height, with a velocity of P5 miles an hour. There are two 
canals in the District, and 15 ferries, yielding revenue to Government 
The average annual number of deaths by drowning during the ten years 
ending 1873 was 242. The wild animals of Nodkhdlf include tiger, 
leopard, buffalo, boar, and several kinds of deer; of small game there 
are hares, pheasants, partridges, quail, plovers, snipe, duck, teal, etc. 

History .—Little is known of the early history of Nodkhdlf; but it is 
supposed that the first Muhammadan settlements were made at the 
time of the invasion of South-Eastern Bengal by Muhammad Taghral, 
in 1279 a.d. In 1353, the country was overrun by Shams-ud-dfn, 
Governor of Bengal. In 1583, when the Afghdns were defeated by 
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KMn Azfm, many of them fled to the frontier, and some, in all pro¬ 
bability, took refuge in these parts. A few of the early Arab settlers 
in Sind and along the Malabar coast,may have found their way hither 
by sea, prior to any of the above-named immigrations, as the writings of 
the early Arab geographers show that they had some knowledge of this 
‘-»c^st. Caesar Frederick, the Venetian traveller, in 1565 described the 
. inhabitants of Sandwip as ‘ Moors,’ and stated that the island was one 
of the most fertile places in the country, densely populated, and well 
cultivated. Provisions, he says, were very cheap; and he adds that 
two hundred ships were laden yearly with salt, and that such was the 
abundance of materials for shipbuilding that the Sultdn of Constantinople 
found it cheaper to have his vessels built here than at Alexandria. 
Purchas, circa 1620 a.d., mentions that most of the inhabitants near 
the shore were Muhammadans; and there are several mosques on 
Sandwip Island two hundred years old, and others at Bajra and else¬ 
where on the mainland of a still greater age. The Muhammadan 
population of the islands around the mouths of the Meghni practised 
piracy up to a comparatively recent date. The last pirate of note was 
Dilal, Rajd of Sandwip, who kept a small army in his pay. He was 
eventually captured by the Nawib of Bengal, and ended his days in 
an iron cage at Murshiddbad. 

The Portuguese at one time played an important part in the affairs 
of this portion of the country. They first made their appearance about 
the end of the 16th century, when they are mentioned as being in 
the employ of the Rdjd of Arakan, many of them holding high com¬ 
mands, and possessing extensive grants on the mainland and in the 
adjacent islands. In 1607, they gave offence to the Rajp. of Arakan, 
who determingd.vt'o expel them from his dominions. Many of them 
were put to death; but a number escaped in small vessels, and be¬ 
took themselves to the congenial occupation of piracy, for which the 
numerous islands at the mouths of the Ganges afforded ample scope. 
Against these pirates the Mughal governor of Sandwip, Fateh Khdn, 
sent an expedition of 40 vessels and 600 soldiers, having first ordered 
all the Portuguese on the island ts- be put to death. His fleet engaged 
the Portuguese off the island of Dakshin Shdhbdzpur; and the result 
was most disastrous to the Mughals, Fateh KMn and t'he greater part 
of his troops being killed, and the whole of his ships captured. Elated 
by this victory, the pirates elected as their chief one Sebastian Gonzales, 
a common sailor, and resolved to establish for themselves a permanent 
settlement on the island of Sandwip. In 1609, they besieged and cap¬ 
tured the fort in which the Muhammadan troops had taken refuge. 
Having thus made himself master oYgthe island, Gonzales in a short 
time had an armed force under his command, consisting of 1000 
Portuguese, 2000 Indian soldiers, 200 cavalry, and 80 vessels, well 
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armed with cannon, with which he seized the islands of Shdhbazpur and 
Patelbanga. In 1610, the Rij A of Arakan entered into an alliance 
with the Portuguese to invade Bengal, the former by land, and the 
iatter, with the fleet under the command of Gonzales, by sea. At first 
they met with little opposition, and both Lakshmipur and Bhulud, in 
the present District of Noakhali, fell into their hands; but th y werp, 
afterwards defeated by the Mughal troops, and pursued nearly as far as 
Chittagong. On hearing of the defeat of his ally, the Rdja of Arakan, 
Gonzales treacherously put to death the captains of the ships, seized 
the fleet, and proceeded to plunder the Arakan coast He was 
repulsed, however, in an attack upon the capital; and thereupon 
induced the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa to despatch an expedition 
against Arakan, jvith a view to annexing the country. An expedition, 
under the command of Don Francis dc Menesis, was accordingly fitted 
out, and in OetqJ>er 1615 arrived at Arakan, where it was subsequently 
joined by Gonzales with 50 ships. On the i$th November, a combined 
attack was made. The Arakanese were assisted by some Dutch vessels, 
and after an obstinate fight, which lasted all day, they compelled the 
Portuguese to retire. After this defeat the enterprise was abandoned, 
and the expedition returned to Goa. In the following year, Sandwfp 
was invaded by the Raja of Arakan, who defeated Gonzales, and took 
possession of the island. 

When Shaista Khan came to Bengal as Nawdb or Governor, in 1664, 
he resolved to rid the country of the piratical horde which had so 
long devastated it; and he intended, after doing this, to attack the 
King of Arakan, according to the orders of Aurangzeb. Seeing, 
however, that it was impossible, owing to the nature of the country, 
to transport an army by land from Bengal to Arakan* and fearing 
that the pirates would prevent his taking his troops by sea, h*e deter¬ 
mined to interest the Dutch in his designs. With this object, he sent 
an ambassador to Batavia to treat for the joint occupation of Arakan. 
The Batavian general consented, and despatched two vessels of war to 
Bengal in order to assist in the transport of the Mughal troops. In 
the meantime, Shdistd Khdn, having prepared a large transport fleet, 
threatened the pirates with annihilation, telling them of the designs of 
Aurangzeb on Arakan, and adding that a powerful army of Dutch was 
close at hand. By such threats and the most liberal promises of land 
and pay if they would leave the service of the Arakan Rajd and enter 
that of Aurangzeb, he cajoled them into landing in Bengal with their 
wives and children. The Nawab received them with open arms, over¬ 
whelmed them with favours, and placed their families in Dacca. Then, 
without giving them time to cool,»he made them join his entire army 
in the attack and capture of the island of Sandwfp, then in &e hands 
of the Rdjd of Arakan. From Sandwfp he passed with all his forces to 
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Chittagong, which was taken in r 666. His purpose being accomplished, 
and having in his power the wives and families of the Portuguese, 
he ridiculed all his liberal promises; taunted the pirates with having 
abandoned the Arakan Rljd, their master; and treated them with great 
severity. They never recovered their independence-; and their descen- 
^dants have gradually sunk to the level of the natives, whose'dress and 
customs they have for the most part adopted. They are Christians, and 
retain the old Portuguese names.,, 

About 1756, the East India Company established factories in Noakhdli 
and Tipperah, ruins of some of which still remain. In 1790, a salt 
agent was appointed at Sudhardm to superintend the manufacture of 
salt on the chars. Much of the salt thus made was exported to 
Chittagong, and thence to Calcutta. , 

Population .—Previous to 1872, several attempts were made to ascer¬ 
tain approximately the population of Noakhali. ,Iri 1850, it was 
estimated at 352,975 souls; in 1856, at 438,456; and in 1865, at 
293,540. According to an estimate based on an enumeration of the 
houses in 1868, the population was returned at 348,250. All these 
estimates were, in 1872, found to be much below the truth, the Census 
of that year disclosing a population (exclusive of Mirkasardi and 
Chhdgalndiyd thdnds, afterwards transferred to the District from Chitta¬ 
gong and Tipperah respectively) of 713,934 persons, dwelling in 2034 
villages and in 142,155 houses; average density, 459 persons per square 
mile; villages per square mile, 1 *3r; houses per square mile, 91. 
Classified according to sex, there were, in 1872, 362,067 males and 
351,867 females; proportion of males in the total population, 50-71 per 
cent Classified according to age, there were, under 12 years—males,. 
152,125, and fgrnales, 120,987 ; total, 273,112. The undue proportion 
of male as compared with female children is due to the fact that here, 
as elsewhere throughout India, natives consider that girls attain woman¬ 
hood at an earlier age than boys reach manhood; and many girls 
were thus entered as women. The ethnical division of the people in 
1872 was as follows: — Non-Asiatics (British), 15; mixed races 
(Eurasians), 191; Asiatics (natives of India and Burma), 713,728. _ 
Anjong semi-Hinduized aborigines, the most numerous are the Chan- 
ddls, of whom there were in 1872, 12,947, employed for the most part 
in cultivation. The most important castes are—the Kdyasths (20,814), 
many of them pleaders, accountants, writers, or treasurers to landed 
proprietors; Kaibarttds, an agricultural caste, 20,263; an d Jugis, a 
caste of weavers, of whom there were 32,991. The Brdhmans num¬ 
bered 7622. On the basis of religion, 180,253, or 25-2 per cent of 
the population, were Hindus; and $33,053, or 747 per cent, Muham¬ 
madans. The remaining o - x per cent, was composed of 552 Christians, 
61 Buddhists, and 15 ‘others.’ Noikhdlf contains a larger percentage 
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of Muhammadans than any other District in Bengal, except Bogrd and 
RijsMhi. They all belong to the Sunni sect, and most of them are 
Fardizis, or observers of the strict .commandments of the Kurin. Of 
'die Christians in 1872, 346 we^g natives, 191 Eurasians, and T5 Euro¬ 
peans. The foregoing figures are taken from the Census Report of 
1872, and do not include the thdnds of Mirkdsardi and Chliigalndiyd 
which have been recently transferred to Nodkhdli from Chittagong and 
Tipperah respectively. The aggregate population of these thdnds in 
1872 was 235,682, dwelling in 352 villages and in 37,646 houses. 
These and other minor transfers have (Parliamentary Abstract, 1878) 
increased the population to 949,616, and the area to 1852 square miles. 
No towns worthy.of the rftime are to be found. Sudharam or Nod- 
khdli, the principal place, contains only 4752 inhabitants, and is little 
more than a large village. It is, however, a municipality; municipal 
revenue in 18^6,77, ^298; incidence of taxation, nfd. per head. The 
only places of historical interest in the District are the mosques on Sand- 
wfp Island and the ruins of the Company’s factories, already incidentally 
referred to. Bhulud was one of the military outposts of the Mughal 
Empire, and was in 1610 the scene of a battle between the Mughals 
and the combined forces of the Portuguese and Arakanese. 

Agriculture .—Rice forms in Nodkhdli, as elsewhere in Bengal, the 
staple of cultivation. It consists of two great crops, the dus or early 
rice, and the dmati or winter crop, each of which is divided into two 
classes, and again subdivided into many varieties. The first class of 
dus rice is sown in March and April, and reaped in July and August; 
the second description is sown in June and July, and reaped in October 
and Novembej. The first kind of Aman rice is sown in March and 
April, transplanted in June and July, and reaped iq, November and 
December; the second kind, <wn in July and August, is also trans¬ 
planted, and is reaped in November and December. Of these four 
crops, 53 well-defined varieties are named. Amongst the other crops 
grown in the District may be mentioned pulses, mustard and other 
oil-seeds, cocoa-nuts, betel-nut and betel-leaf, turmeric, sugar-cane, and 
a little jute. According to an official estimate made in 1873-74, out 
of the then total area of the District (996,480 acres), 747,360 qcres 
were devoted to’the cultivation of food grains. Roughly speaking, a fair 
out-turn from an acre of land paying a rent of 9s. is about 1 1\ cwts. of 
unhusked paddy, or about half that quantity of husked rice. The value 
varies according to the quality of crop grown; the best description of 
dman paddy being worth, on an average, from 2s. to 2s. 8d. per cwt, 
and dus paddy from is. 4d. to 2s. per cwt A second crop is obtained 
from nearly all good land, and tlje* average out-turn of an acre of such 
land would be about 35 cwts. of paddy, valued at xos. Wages 
have doubled within the past twenty years; agricultural day-labourers 
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now receive 6A a day, smiths and carpenters is., and bricklayers from 
4^d. to 7jd. Prices of food grains have also risen, but there is no 
evidence to show whether this rjse has kept even pace with the 
increase in the rate of wages. Thq price of the best cleaned rice 
during each of the years 1870-73 was 6s. 2d. per cwt., and of 
..common cleaned rice 4s. id. There is a good deal of waste land in 
the District, but very little of it is fit for cultivation. It is not 
customary to allow lands to lie fallow, and no system of rotation of 
crops is followed. The estates of Nodkhali may be divided into 
three classes—(1) Government khds mahdls (133 in number), in which 
the Government has retained the full proprietary right; (2) lands of 
which Government has only a right to a fixed revenue (zaminddr'ts and 
khdrijd or independent tdluks), numbering 1522 ; an<i (3) estates with 
respect to which the Government has neither a proprietary right nor a 
claim to receive revenue, of which there are 56. In addition to these, 
there are numerous intermediate tenures. 

Natural Calamities .—Insects occasionally do great damage to the 
crops, but not on such a scale as to affect the general harvest of the 
District. The calamity to which Nodkhali is most subject is flood, 
generally caused by southerly gales or cyclones occurring at the time 
when the Meghnd is swollen by heavy rains, and when the tides are 
highest—namely, at new or full moon about the period of either 
equinox. These floods are very destructive, the damage being caused 
not so much by the mere inundation as by the sea-water. The flood 
raised by a storm-wave subsides almost directly, but pools of salt water 
are left in every field. When evaporation sets in, the water of these 
pools becomes salter than the Meghnd itself, and kills the growing rice. - 
The crops were destroyed generally in 1822 and 1825 by heavy floods; 
and in 1848^ 1869, and 1876, the crops on the islands and along the 
river banks were destroyed from the same cause. The cyclone and 
storm-wave of the 31st October 1876 was terribly disastrous in its 
effects, sweeping over the delta of the Meghnd, and spreading death and 
disease throughout the three Districts of Noakhdli, Bdkarganj, and 
Chittagong. The loss of life in r NoakhdIi was appalling. The precise 
mortality in several small areas was at once ascertained; and from the 
information thus obtained, it was estimated that out off a total popula¬ 
tion of 384,767 inhabiting the four mainland thdnds of Sudhdrdm, 
Bamni, Amirgdon, and Mirkdsardi, principally affected by the cyclone, 
no fewer than 30,000 had been drowned. In the island of Hatid, the 
number of deaths was estimated at 30,000, out of a population of 
54,147 ; and in Sandwip, at 40,000, out of 87,016. In the two islands 
and four thdnds, therefore, the estimates give a total of 100,000 deaths 
out of a'population of 525,930, or a mortality of 19 per cent The 
details of the calamity (a full account of which will be found in the 
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Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. vi. pp. 525-532) are very distressing; 
in one char alone, out of 177 people, 137 died. The flood occurred at 
midnight, and the whole damage was done in a few minutes. A great 
wave, several feet high, suddenly^ burst over the country; and was 
immediately followed by another still higher, and ,by a third; escape 
in most cases was simply impossible. No protective measure against 
these calamities seems practicable; the trees which invariably surround 
the homesteads saved most of those # who survived. The highest 
prices reached for food grains in Noakhlli during the famine of 1866 
were—for best husked rice, 19s. 9d. a cwt; common husked rice, 12s. 
rod.; best paddy, 14s. 7d.; and common paddy, 9s. 9d. a cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. —Despite its extensive river coast, extend¬ 
ing from Riipur tj the mouth of the Bari Pheni, a distance of 200 
miles, and its consequent favourable situation for the growth of com¬ 
merce, the trade»o^ Noakhdli is not extensive, and little enterprise is 
shown in developing its capabilities. Business is carried on by means 
of permanent markets. The principal exports are rice, betel-nuts, and 
cocoa-nuts ; the chief imports—European cotton goods, salt, sugar, iron, 
lime, bamboos, tobacco, and salted fish. No manufactures worthy of 
the name are at present carried on in Nodkhdli. The total extent of 
water-ways in the District is 340 miles, of which 299 miles are rivers 
and khdls, and 41 canals; the land communications extend to 226 miles. 

Administration. —Noakhdli was first formed into a separate District 
in 1822. In 1824-25, the earliest year for which records are available, 
the gross revenue of the District amounted to .£51,828, and the 
gross expenditure to £6979. By 1850-51, the revenue had risen to 
£115,408, and the expenditure to £18,321; so that in twenty-six 
years both the revenue and expenditure had more than doabled. Iri 
1870-71, the gross revenue amounted to £96,955, %nd the net expendi¬ 
ture to £23,096. The land revenue of the District remained almost 
stationary during the thirty years preceding 1870. In 1842-43, it 
amounted to £53,177; in 1850-51, to £64,857; and in 1870-71, to 
£55,024. In 1870-71, the revenue derived from the land tax was 
£48,135. For police purposes, the District is divided into 10 thdnds. 
In 1872, the regular police force numbered 287 men of all ranks, 
maintained at a total cost of £6000. There was also a municipal 
police of 15 men, costing £132, and a rural police or village watch of 
1477 men, costing in money or lands an estimated sum of £5206. 
The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and pro¬ 
perty consisted of 1777 officers and men, giving x policeman to every 
o'86 of a square mile of the area or to every 407 of the population. The 
estimated total cost was £11,338, epual to an average of £7, 5s. 8d. 
per square mile of area, or 3fd. per head of the populatioa “There 
is one jail in the District, at Sudhdrdm. In 1856-57, and again in 
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1860-61, there was only x Government school in the District, the 
number of pupils in the former year being 69, and in the latter, 71. 
In 1870-71, the -number of Government and aided schools was 26, 
attended by 596 pupils. Since 1875-71, there has been a great increase 
in the number of schools aided and inspected by Government; and 
in 1873, the number of such schools was 135, with 3824 pupils. For 
administrative purposes, the District is divided into 2 Subdivisions— 
Sudharam and Pheni, the latter with its headquarters at Farddnagar. 
The number of fiscal divisions or pargan&s in 1868 was 30. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Noakhalf is damp, and the seasons 
are irregular. The sea-breeze, however, tempers the heat in the worst 
season. The average annual rainfall for the sixteen years ending 1873 
is iox 7 inches, of which three-fourths fall between June and September. 
The average mean daily temperature during the year is returned at 
79-58° F., ranging from 96° to 52°. The endemic diseases of Nodkhdli 
are fevers, remittent and intermittent, caused chiefly by malaria; 
diarrhoea, dysentery, rheumatism, and many skin affections. Cholera 
and small-pox occasionally occur in an epidemic form. There is a 
dispensary at Sudhdrdm. 

NodkMIi .—Sadr or headquarters Subdivision of Nodkhdli District, 
Bengal, lying between 22° 34' and 22° 53' n. lat., and between 90° 53' 
and 91° 18' e. long. It was formed in 1876, and has its headquarters 
at Sudhdrdm. It contained (1872) 1698 villages, 129,850 houses, and 
a population of 580,591 persons. This Subdivision comprises the 7 
police circles of Sudhdrdm, Bdmni, Sandwip, Hdtid, Lakshmipur, 
Begamganj, and Rdmganj. 

No&kh&li.—Town, Nodkhdli District, Bengal .—Sef Sudharam. 

No&rband,,—Outpost in Cachdr District, Assam; about 18 miles 
south of Silchdr. fn 1875, it was garrisoned by a detachment of the 
3rd Bengal Native Infantry, with headquarters at Silchdr. 

Nobra.—Tract of country in Laddkh, Kashmir State, Punjab. Wild 
and elevated region on the south of the Karakoram ranges, and almost 
enclosed by the Shy-Yok or river of Nobra, a tributary of the Indus. 
Elevation, 11,000 feet and upward. Chief village, Deskit, lat 34 0 35’ 
N., and long. 77° 37' e. 

Noh.— Tahs'd and town in Gurgdon District, Punjab .—See Nuh. 

Nohar.—Fort in Bahawalpur State, Punjab .—See Islamgarh. 

Nonai (or Nanai ).—The name of two rivers in Assam. (1) Rises in 
the Bhutdn Hills, and, flowing due south through the extreme west of 
Darrang District, empties itself into the Brahmaputra almost opposite 
GauhdtL In recent years, it has diverged widely from its old course, 
and overflowed a fertile tract of land. Beyond the frontier, a bed of 
travertin has been, found on its banks, containing 90 per cent of pure 
lime. In British territory, it is navigable by boats of 4 tons burden 
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throughout the year.—(2) Rises in the Mikfr Hills, and, after receiving 
the Sdlnd and ChapdndM, fells into the Kalang, an important offshoot 
of the Brahmaputra, at the village of Hirid-mukh. It is navigable for nine 
months of the year, and its course lies entirely within Nowgong District. 

Nong-klao. —Petty State in the KMsi Hills, Assam. Pop. (1872), 
6924 ; revenue, £206. The presiding chief, whose title is stem, is 
named U Kin Sinh. The natural products include potatoes, cinna¬ 
mon, and caoutchouc. Cotton is woven, and iron is made into imple¬ 
ments of native use. Lime is quarried to a small extent. Nong-klao 
was the first of the Khasi States with which the British came into 
contact. In 1826, the stem entered into an agreement with certain 
Europeans to allow & road tt> be made across the hills into Assam 
Proper. But, in *829, disputes arose, and two British officers then 
residing at Nong-klao were massacred, together with their Sepoy 
guard. After tffis# disturbance was quelled, Nong-klao was chosen 
as the first headquarters of the Political Agent in the Khdsi Hills, 
shortly afterwards removed to Cherrd Piinjf, and now at Shillong. 
In the neighbourhood of Nong-klao is a small cinchona plantation, 
started in 1867 by the superintendent of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. The quinine-giving qualities of the bark have been 
unfavourably reported upon, and the plantation has recently been made 
over to the charge of the stem. 

Nong-krim. —Village in the State of Khyrim, in the Khdsi Hills, 
Assam; near which iron-ore is found in abundance, and of the best 
quality. The iron-ore is smelted on the spot, and the greater part is 
sent down into the plains in lumps; a little is manufactured into 
implements of natfve use. 

Nong-soh-phoh (or Nobosoh'-’fik ).—Petty State in the Kjidsi pills, 
Assam. Pop. (1872), 961 ; revenue, ^13. The presiding chief, whose 
title is stem, is named U Ksan. Potatoes are grown and mats manu¬ 
factured. 

Nong-spung. — Petty State in the Khdsi Hills, Assam. Pop. 
(1872), 871 ; revenue, ;£io. The presiding chief, whose title is stem, 
is named U Synteo Sinh. He derives «his income from his commis¬ 
sion as mauz&ddr in Kdmrup District. The natural products include 
potatoes, honey, and bees-wax. Iron-ore is smelted and manufactured 
into implements of native use. 

Nong-Btam. —Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Assam. Pop. (1872), 
7763; revenue, ^440. The presiding chief, whose title is stem, is 
named U Dan Sinh. The natural products include tezpit or bay- 
leaves,’ caoutchouc, lac, and bees-wax. The manufactures are pottery, 
cotton cloth, and iron implements.*’ Limestone and coal are,found. 
Nong-stain is connected with Shillong by a fairly good road, 52 miles in 
length. 
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Nong-tyr-men (or Dxvdra Nong-tyr-men). —Petty State in the 
Khdsi Hills, Assam. Pop. (1872), 378; revenue, £ip, almost 
entirely derived from dues on <’.ime quarries. The presiding chief, 
whose title is sarddr, is named l T Jantrdi. The natural products 
include oranges, betel-nuts, and pdn leaves. A small net is manufac- 
. tured, and limestone is largely quarried. 

North Lakhimptir. —Subdivision and village in Lakhimpur District, 
Assam.— See Lakhimpur. 

North-Western Provinces. —Lieutenant-Governorship of British 
India, lying between 23° 51' 30" and 31° 5' n. lat., and between 77° 3' 
and 84° 43' 30" e. long. Area, 81,403 square miles; population in 
1872, 30,781,204 persons : or, inclusive of Native States, 86,528 square 
miles and 31,438,217 persons. The Provinces are bounded on the 
north by the Chinese Empire; on the north-east by Nepdl and Oudh ; 
on the east by Bengal; on the south by Chutid Ndgpur, Rewah, the 
Bundelkhand States, and the Central Provinces; and on the west by 
Gwalior, Rdjputdna, and the Punjab. The administrative headquarters 
and seat of the Lieutenant-Governor are at Allahabad. The table on 
the opposite page gives the chief statistics of the North-Western Provinces 
for the year 1876-77 :— 

Physical Aspects. —The North-Western Provinces occupy, roughly 
speaking, the upper basin of the Ganges and the Jumna (Jamund), 
corresponding to Hundustan Proper of the Muhammadan chroniclers. 
A large semicircular tract, comprising the valleys of the Gogra and the 
Gumti, has long been artificially separated from the remainder of the 
great plain, as the kingdom of Oudh; and though now under the 
•administrative charge of the Lieutenant-Governor at Allahdbdd, it re¬ 
main^ in respect of its lands and courts, a distinct Chief Commissioner- 
ship. With this exception, the North-Western Provinces include the 
whole upper portion of the wide Gangetic basin, from the Himalayas 
and the Punjab plain to the Vindhydn plateau and the low-lying 
rice-fields of Bengal. Taken as a whole, the Lieutenant-Governorship 
consists of the richest wheat-bearing country in India, irrigated both 
naturally by the rivers which tdke their rise in the northern mountains, 
and artificially by the magnificent system of canals ^and distributaries, 
which owe their origin to British enterprise. It contains many of the 
most famous cities of Indian history, and it is studded at the present 
day with thriving villages, interspersed at greater distances with 
commercial towns. Except during the hot-weather months, when the 
crops are off the fields, the general aspect is that of a verdant and well- 
tilled but very monotonous plain, only merging into hilly or moun¬ 
tainous country at the extreme edges of the basin on the south and 
north. The course of the great rivers marks the prevailing slope of 

[Sentence continued on p. 160. 
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Area and Population of Territory under the Administration of the 
Lieut.-Governor of the North-Western Provinces (excluding 
Oudh). , 


UNDER BRITISH'ADMINISTRATION. 


Division?. 

Districts. 

9 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 
(Census of 1872.) 

Meerut (Mirath), 

Dehra Dun, . ? 

1,021 

116,945 


Saharanpur, 

2,217 

884,017 


Muzaffamagar, . 

1,659 

690,107 


Meerut (Mirath), 

2,360 

1,276,104 


Bulandshahr, . 

1,910 

936,667 


Aligarh, • . 

1,964 

1,073,333- 

Rohilkband, . . 

Bijnaur (Bijnoij, 

1,903 

737,153 


Moradabad, 

2,272 

1,122,437 


Budaun, ... 

2,005 

' 934,348 

• 

# 

Bareli (Bareilly), 

2,982 

i, 5 0 7,139 


Shahjahanpur, . 

1,723 

949,579 


Tarii, .... 

920 

185,658 

‘ Agra, 

Muttra (Mathura), 

1,612 

887,689 


Agra, .... 

1,908 

1,096,367 


Farrukhabad, . 

1,745 

918,850 


Mainpuri, .... 

1,696 

765,845 


F.tawah, .... 

1,691 

668,641 


Etah, .... 

1,512 

703,527 

Jhdnsi, . 

Jalaun. 

i,5S3 

404,447 


Jhansi, .... 

1,567 

317,826 


Lalitpur, .... 

i ,947 

212,661 

Allahabad, 

Cawnpore, 

2,337 

1,156,055 


Fatehpur, .... 

1,586 

663,877 


Binda, .... 

2,909 

697,684 


Allahabad, 

2,747 

1,396,241 


Ilamirpur, 

2,287 

529,137 

• 

Jaunpur, .... 

1.556 

a, 025,961 • 

Benares, . 

Azamgarh, 

21565 

1,5315482 


Mirzapur, .... 

5,217 

1,015,826 


Benares, .... 

996 

794,039 


Ghizipur, .... 

2,168 

1,345,570 


Gorakhpur, 

4,579 

2,019,361 


Basti, .... 

2,789 

1,473,029 

Kumaun, 

Kumiun, .... 

6,000 

433,3H 


Garhwal, . . 

5,5oo 

310,288 

Total under Bri 

• 

tish Administration, . 

81,403 

30,781,204, 


NATIVE STATES. 



Garhwal or Tehri, 


4,180 

150,000 

Rimpur, 

. 

945 

507,013 

Total Native States,. 

5.125 

657,013 

Grand Total, . . . 

86,528 

31,438,217 

t 

« 


- m , __ 


1 ---—-i-a__ 

1 Tlie small ildkas of Rampura, Gursarii, and Gopalpura are under British Admini¬ 
stration. The family domains of the Maharaja of Benares are included in the districts 
of Mirzipur and Benares, and contains 986 square miles and 392,415 inhabitants. 
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the land, which falls on every side from the Himalayas, the Rdjputdna 
uplands, and the Vindhyin plateau towards the seaward opening of the 
Ganges into the Bay of Bengal. The chief natural features of the 
Provinces are thus determined by their main streams, whose alluvial 
^deposits have first formed their central portion, while the currents have 
afterwards cut themselves deep channels through the detritus brought 
down by their own agency from the ring of hills or uplands on every 
quarter. 

The extreme north-western or Himalayan tract comprises the Native 
State of Tehri, or Independent Garhwal, together with the British 
Districts of Dehra Dun, Garhwal, and Kumajjn. These moun¬ 
tainous regions include some of the wildest and unost magnificent 
country in the whole range of the Himalayas, and among their snow- 
clad peaks the sacred streams of the Ganges and thejumna take their 
rise. Many famous temples and places of pilgrimage line the upper 
banks of the Ganges, and thousands of devout Hindus annually 
repair to the holy source from all parts of India. Several of the 
higher summits attain a height exceeding 20,000 feet; while Nanda 
Devi, on the borders of British Garhwdl and Kumdun, rises to 25,661 
feet above sea level. Beautiful and romantic scenery abounds, espe¬ 
cially near the lake and sanitarium of Ndini Tdl, and in the valley 
of Dehra Ddn; but the economic value of the mountains is almost 
entirely confined to the growth of tea in Kumdun, and the export of 
forest produce to the plains. A sparse Hindu population lies scattered 
among the valleys; and in the extreme northern passes into Chinese 
Tartary, the people belong to the Thibetan race. 

South of the Jlimdlayas, the Siwalik range, a mass of detritus from 
the greater chain, slopes downward to the fruitful plain of the Doae. 
It is separated from the Himdlayas by the valleys or duns. Under the 
name of Dodb (‘ Two Waters ’) is included the whole wedge of land 
enclosed between the confluent streams of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
comprising the Districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnaoar, Mf.erut 
(Mfrath), Bulandshahr, Aligarh, part of Muttra (Mathura), and 
Aqra, Mainpuri, Etah, Farrukhabad, Etawah, Cawnpore, Fateh- 
pur, and part of Allahabad. The irregular horn : shaped tongue of 
country thus enclosed runs in a sweeping south-eastward curve, follow¬ 
ing the general direction of the Ganges watershed, from the Siwdliks to 
Allahdbdd. On either side the great rivers flow through low-lying 
valleys, fertilized by their overflow or percolation; while a high bank 
leads up to the central upland, which consists of the .older deposits. 
This central plateau, though naturally dry and unproductive, except 
when irrigated by wells, has been transformed into an almost unbroken 
sheet of cultivation by three great systems of irrigation works, the 
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Ganges, the Lower Ganges, and the Eastern Jumna Canals. The 
East Indian, the Sind, Punjab and Delhi, and the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railways also pass through ^he Dodb in several directions, and 
afford an outlet for its surplus agricultural produce. Altogether, this 
favoured inter-fluvial region may be fitly regarded as the granary of 
Upper India. ' 

A considerable strip of country on the west bank of the Jumna, 
above its junction with the Chambal, belongs historically and ethno- 
graphically to the North-Western Provinces, and contains the ancient 
Mughal capital of Delhi, together with many other important towns. 
Since the reorganization after the Mutiny of 1857-58, however, the 
greater part of this trans-Jumna tract has been made over to the 
Punjab; and the,only portion north of the Chambal now retained 
under the Government at Allahdbdd consists of two outlying portions 
of Muttra and-A^ra Districts (including the two cities from which 
they take their names), together with a small section of Etdwah. They 
are chiefly composed of a flat and naturally arid plain, now enriched 
by the distributaries of the Agra Canal. 

North of the Ganges, and closed in between that river, the Garhwdl 
and Kumdun Himdlayas, and the Chief Commissionership of Oudh, 
lies the triangular plain of Rohilkhand. This Division presents 
the general level features of the Gangetic valley, only slightly varied 
by the submontane tract on the north-east. Close below the feet of 
the Kumdun Hills stretches the damp and pestilential region of 
the Tara 1, which extends, physically speaking, into the neighbouring 
Districts. 

South of the Jumna, the poor and irregular region known as Bun- 
delkhand rises upward from the river bank to tjje etlge of the 
Vindhydn plateau. This part of the Province is Intersected by Native 
States; and isolated portions 1 f the surrounding principalities lie in 
many places in the midst of British territory. The soil is generally 
rocky and unfertile; the population is impoverished, scanty, and 
ignorant; and, as a whole, Bundelkhand may rank as the poorest and 
most backward region of the North#Westem Provinces. It com¬ 
prises the Districts of Jalaun, Jhansx, Lalitpur, Hamirpur, $nd 
Banda. The softthernmost portion is much cut up by spurs of sand¬ 
stone and granite hills, running down from the Vindhydn system; 
but the northern half, near the bank of the great river, possesses a 
somewhat richer soil, and approximates more nearly in character to the 
' opposite plain of the Dodb. 

Below the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges at Allahdbdd, the 
country begins to put on some\*l?at the appearance of the^ Bengal 
plains; and it also once more expands northward, east of the inter¬ 
vening block of Oudh, to the foot-of the Nepdl Himdlayas. It may be 
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conveniently considered under three portions, respectively separated 
by the Ganges and the Gogra. 

The tract south of the Ganges comprises part of Allahabad, Benares 
and Ghazipur Districts, together witlj the extensive District of Mirza- 
pur. Its general features somewhat resemble those of Bundelkhand; 
.but the lowlands along the river bank are more fertile, while the hill 
country is more mountainous and of greater extent. 

The triangle between the Ganges, the Gogra, and the boundary 
of Oudh, includes part of Allahabad, Jaunpur, half Benares, part 
of Ghazipur, and the whole of Azamgarh. This fertile comer of the 
Gangetic plain, lying wholly along the course of great rivers, possesses 
the densest population of the North-Wesfcrn Provinces, and consists 
of an almost unbroken sheet of cultivation, spreading from the alluvial 
lowlands over the wide upland which rises from the river banks. 
Numerous towns and villages cover its surface; and Its capital city, 
Benares, forms at once the ecclesiastical metropolis of Hinduism and 
the most populous town in the North-Western Provinces. 

The trans-Gogra region, comprising the Districts of Basti and 
Gorakhpur, presents a somewhat wilder, submontane appearance, 
especially in its northern portion. Even here, however, cultivation 
widely prevails, and the general aspect is that of a well-tilled and very 
verdant plain. 

The chief rivers of the North-Western Provinces are the Ganges, the 
Jumna, and the Gogra. Among minor streams, the East and West 
Kali Nadis and the Hindan flow through the Dodb. The Chambal 
intersects the trans-Jumna tract in Etawah. The Betwa and the 
Ken are the principal streams of Bundelkhand. The Ramganga, 
rising in Garhwdl, pursues a very tortuous course through the plain of 
Rohilkhand. The Gumti enters the Provinces from Oudh, and flows 
past Jaunpur to join the Ganges. And the Rapti divides the trans- 
Gogra region into two nearly equal parts. All the drainage of the 
North-Western Provinces falls directly or indirectly into the Ganges. 

History .—The earliest settlement of the Aryan race in India lay 
probably in that portion of the Punjab which surrounds the upper 
waters of the Sarsuti or Saraswati river, still regarded as one of the 
most sacred spots of Hindu pilgrimage. From thfe centre, the fair¬ 
skinned colonists spread over the neighbouring lands, subduing or 
exterminating the darker aborigines as they advanced. In the Dodb, 
they founded the famous city of Hastindpur, the capital of the Lunar 
race, who also ruled at Muttra, Kdsi (or Benares), Magadha, and Behar. 
The Solar race, on the other hand, gave princes to Ajodhya in Southern 
Oudh, and founded colonies in many parts of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. The Vedas show us the Aryan settlements as almost confined 
to the upper basin of the Ganges and the Jumna, with a few outlying 
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branches in Tirhut, Western Bengal, the Vindhydn Hills, and the Nar- 
badd valley; while the south of the Peninsula still remained almost 
entirely in the hands of the Dravidi^ns. Throughout the whole historical 
period; the upper Gangetic valley retained its position as the chief seat 
of the Aryan supremacy in India, and afterwards the centre of the 
Mughal Empire at Delhi or Agra. Its history, being thus almost co 
extensive with that of the central power for several centuries, can only 
be sketched in very brief outlines. » 

The earliest traditions of the North-Western Provinces cluster 
round the city of Hastindpur, on the Ganges, in Meerut District; 
the ancient metropolis of the Pandavas. Only a few shapeless mounds 
now mark the sit$ where Mved the children of the moon, the descen¬ 
dants of Bhdrata, whose great war is chronicled in the Hindu epic of 
the Mahdbhdrata. The poem deals chiefly with the conflict between 
the five Pdndtuj^s, sons of Pandu and founders of Indraprastha (see 
Delhi Citv), and the Kauravas, who held the older capital of Hastina- 
pur. These events, if not absolutely mythical, may be assigned to 
the 15th century before Christ. But the earliest empire in this portion 
of Upper India of which any certain monuments remain was that of 
the Buddhist dynasty of Magadha. The founder of the Buddhist 
creed, Sdkya Muni, was born at Kapila in 598 ts.c., and died at Kassia 
in Gorakhpur District in 543. After his death, the creed which he 
had preached spread rapidly over Hindustan, and became for many 
centuries the dominant religion of the Aryan race. When Alexander 
the Great invaded the Punjab in 327 i;.c., he heard of the great empire 
of Magadha, whose capital lay at Palibothra, generally identified with 
the modem city of Patna in Bengal. The Naga or serpent dynasty 
ruled over Magadha, and the reigning prince at the cjgte of Alexander’s . 
invasion bore the name of Nanda. His minister Chandra Gupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks, assassinated the Naga prince and seized 
upon the throne for himself. Seleucus, the successor of Alexander 
in his easternmost dominions, marched with a large army into the 
Ganges basin, and endeavoured to annex the whole of the modem 
Provinces to his own kingdom. Ckmdra Gupta, however, though 
defeated in the pages of Hellenic chroniclers, at least succeeded in 
actual fact so f 3 r as to preserve his territory intact, and to receive 
the philosopher Megasthenes as ambassador from Seleucus at his court 
in Palibothra. Under his grandson Asoka (260 n.c.) the empire of 
Magadha reached its highest development. The whole of Hindustan 
and the Punjab, together with p'ortions of the Deccan and the north¬ 
western mountain country, were included within its boundaries; and 
the pillars or rock-edicts containing the inscriptions of Asoka may be 
found at Peshdwar, at Allahabdd, at Delhi, in Dehra Ddn, and on the 
Bay of Bengal. Asoka was the first of his line to embrace the 
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Buddhist faith, which he established as the State religion throughout 
his wide dominions. 

After the decline of the Gupt* dynasty, during the and century 
B.c., we get but scanty notices of thf upper Ganges valley for several 
hundred years. It would appear, however, that a Brihmanical reaction, 
headed apparently by the Rajputs, opposed the peaceful spread of 
the Buddhist creed, and that a long struggle took place between the 
rival religions. Early in the >th century a.d., Hiouen Thsang, a 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited all the most sacred sites in India, 
and found the Hindu pantheon re-established in many places, though 
the great kingdoms of Magadha and Kanauj still remained faithful to 
the teachings of Sdkhya Muni. Buddhism Appears \o have been finally 
stamped out by fire and sword throughout the whale of Hindustan 
about the 8th century, and the existing monuments bear marks of 
violent treatment from the hands of the reactionary pzrtf. During this 
intermediate period, numerous petty principalities divided between 
them the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges; but the most important 
were probably those of Magadha, Kanauj, Benares, Delhi, and Mithila. 

Continuous history begins for the North-Western Provinces with the 
Muhammadan invasion. Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1017 a.d., was the 
first Musalman leader who led his army beyond the limits of the Punjab 
into the rich plains of Hindustan. He entered the sacred city of 
Kanauj, in Farrukhabdd District, whose ruins still cover a very large 
area; and then sacked the holy shrines of Muttra, the birth-place of 
Krishna, still one of the most deeply-venerated seats of the Hindu 
religion. But Mahmud did not succeed in permanently conquering 
ar\y part of.the Gangetic basin, the Provinces of Miiltdn and Lahore 
alone being incorporated with the dominions of Ghazni. Muhammad 
Ghori, who overthrew the Ghaznevide dynasty, really founded the 
Musalmdn power in Hindustan. At the period of his invasion, Prithwi 
Rdja, the Tomar Raja of Delhi, was the leading ruler of Upper India. 
He had been long engaged in a struggle for supremacy with the Rathor 
Rija of Kanauj, and the intestine strife of the Hindu princes gave an 
opportunity for aggression to «he Musalmdn rulers of the Punjab. 
Muhammad Ghori attacked the Delhi Rdja, and though once defeated 
with great loss, finally succeeded in establishing his power over the 
northern part of the Ganges valley. The King of Delhi was taken 
prisoner and massacred in cold blood; and Muhammad returned in 
triumph to Ghazni, leaving his viceroy, Kutab-ud-din, to complete the 
conquest of the Hindu kingdoms. In 1193 a. d., the viceroy conquered 
Koil and Meerut, and fixed the seat of the Muhammadan empire 
at Delhi, where it remained, with tfew intermissions, till the British 
conquest In the next year, Muhammad himself returned to India, 
and defeated Jdi Chand, Rijd of Kanauj, in the ravines of Etdwah 
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District. He then took the holy city of Benares, the metropolis of 
Hinduism, and destroyed the suspiciously symmetrical number of 1000 
temples. Thereupon the Rathors* emigrated in a Jrndy to the desert 
plains of Rdjputdna, where thej # founded the kingdom of Mdrwdr, and 
long kept alive the military spirit of the Hindu race. 

Muhammad Ghori died by violence in 1206, having completely sub¬ 
dued the whole of Northern India, from the Himalayas to the Narbadd 
(Nerbudda), and from the Indus to \he Bay of Bengal. His viceroy, 
Kutab-ud-dfn, practically succeeded to his Indian dominions, and 
became the founder of the -Slave dynasty. The account of that line, 
and of the succeeding Ghilzdi and Tughlak dynasties, belongs rather to 
the general history of India than to the restricted annals of the North- 
Western Provinces. The Muhammadan power thenceforth remained 
supreme in the Ganges valley, which it ruled for the most part from 
the capita] at Dfelhi. Under the Tughlak princes (1321-1411), how- 
;ver, the empire became disintegrated; and besides the more distant 
jrincipalities founded by Musalmdn chiefs in Malwa and Guzerat, a 
leparate kingdom arose at Jaunpur, within the limits of the North¬ 
western Provinces themselves. In 1394, Mdlik Sarwdr Khwdja, governor 
)f Jaunpur for Muhammad Tughlak, made himself independent, and 
.ssumed the title of Sultdn-us-shark. The dynasty thus established 
naintained itself in power for 84 years, and constantly contested with 
he Delhi emperors the sovereignty of Kanauj and the other border 
districts. Four years after this secession, in 1398, the Mughal con- 
[ueror Timur invaded India. Crossing the Indus at Attock, he 
narched through the Punjab to Delhi, under the walls of which he 
lefeated the Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, who escaped toGu^erat. Timur 
ntered in state the imperial capital, which his fierc* soldiery sacked, - 
pparently against his will. From Delhi he made his way through the 
)odb, swept across Meerut District into Rohilkhand, recrossed the 
Janges at Hardwdr, and finally left the Provinces by Sahdranpur 
)istrict. Wherever he passed, massacres and plunder marked his path, 
lindustdn recovered very slowly from this terrible blow. Muhammad 
'ughlak returned for awhile to Delhi,%here he exercised a precarious 
uthority for i2 t years, until Khizr Khdn, governor of the Punjab, 
eized upon the throne in 1414. The new dynasty, known as that of 
he Sayyids, ruled nominally as the viceroys of the Mughals, for 36 
3 ears, during which their sway became gradually restricted to the country 
immediately visible from the walls of Delhi. Meanwhile the Jaunpur 
kingdom had risen to great power, and under Sultdn Ibrdhim (1401-40) 
became the leading state in the Ganges valley. Ibrdhim adorned his 
capital with numerous magnificent architectural works, and several 
times strove to take Kalpi, the key of the Jumna, from the Delhi 
Empire. His son Mahmdd succeeded in 1442 in his designs upon 
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Kdlpi; after which he marched eastward, reduced Chanar, and 
invaded Orissa. In 1450, Bahlol Lodi, of an Afghdn family, deposed 
the last Sayyid Emperor, Ald-ud-din, and made himself supreme at 
Delhi. Two years later, Mahmiid of Jaunpur laid siege to Delhi itself; 
but Bahlol Lodi returned from the Punjab, raised the siege, and 
drove Mahmiid back to his own capital. After 28 years of prolonged 
struggle between the two empires, Bahlol finally defeated the last of 
the Jaunpur Sultdns, Husain, ^1*1478; and the whole of the North- 
Western Provinces were once more united to the Delhi dominions 
under the Lodi dynasty. In 1517, Ibrahim Lodi ascended the throne, 
and reigned for 9 years, with constant revolts on every side. At length, 
in 1526, Bdbar marched against him from Ferghdna, captured Delhi, 
and founded the famous line of the ‘ Great Mughals. ; Bdbar died at 
Agra in 1530, and his son Humdyun continued to reside in the same 
city. Agra had already formed a favourite residence of the Lodi 
princes; and under the early Mughal Emperors it ranked as the capital 
of India. The city then stood on the left bank of the Jumna, not, 
as now, on its right shore. Humayun’s Empire was almost restricted to 
the present Provinces by the revolt of his brother, who took possession 
of Kdbul and the Punjab; while in 1539 the Emperor was driven back 
from the east to his capital, and in the next year was expelled from 
Agra itself by Sher Shah, leader of the Bengal Afghans. Humdyun, 
after a serious defeat at Kanauj, fled first to Delhi, then to Lahore, and 
finally to Sind; while Sher Shdh made himself Emperor, and proceeded 
to cany out a magnificent scheme for the consolidation of all India. 
For this purpose, he constructed a great military road from Bengal to 
the Indus, and improved the communications throughout his whole 
dominions.. After a reign of 5 years, however, he was killed by the 
explosion of a magazine at the siege of Kalin jar, a hill fort in 
Bundelkhand. His two sons successively followed him on the throne, 
but failed to maintain their dynasty. In 1555, Humdyun- returned 
from Kdbul to Hindustdn, which he found in a state of complete 
anarchy, and re-established himself as Emperor, placing his capital at 
Delhi. The Mughal dynasty, 'thus restored, continued to hold the 
Empire of India till the rise of the Marhatta power. 

During the flourishing period of the Mughals, the North-Western 
Provinces had no proper history of their own. The great Akbar, the 
reorganizer of the Mughal system, lived for the most part at Agra, where 
he built the magnificent fort in 1566, afterwards beautified by the 
palace of Jahdngir and the great mosque of Shdh Jahdn. In 1570* 
Akbar founded the city of Fatehpur Sikri, where he intended to place 
the seat of government; but after erecting several splendid architectural 
works, he again changed his plans, and finally died at Agra. It was 
not till the reign of Aurangzeb that Delhi became the permanent 
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capital Amongst other incidents of this prosperous age may be men¬ 
tioned the first construction of the Eastern Jumna Canal by All Mardan 
Khdn, the engineer of Shah Jahdi*; and the erection of many of the 
principal buildings which still lemain in all the great towns of the 
Provinces. 

With the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, began the rapid downfall of 
the Mughal power. The Marhatta reaction to the south, and the rise 
of the Sikh religion to the north-west, »began to threaten the integrity of 
the Delhi Empire, which received a severe shock in 1737 when Baji Rao 
marched to the gates of the capital; and a still more terrible reverse in 
the succeeding year, when Nadir Shah crossed the Indus, and, after 
defeating the Emperor, plundered Delhi of a vast treasure, variously- 
stated from 9 t« 32 millions sterling. Within the North-Western 
Provinces themselves, the process of disintegration had already begun. 
As early as iTjh, during the lifetime of Aurangzeb, Chhatar Sdl, 
a young Bundela chief, had headed an insurrection in his native 
hills, which continued intermittently throughout the next half-century. 
(See Banda District.) After a desperate struggle, Chhatar Sdl 
finally accepted, in 1732, the aid of the Peshwd Baji Rdo, who was 
then slowly working his way up through Khandesh and Mdlwd to 
Hindustan. About two years later, Chhatar Sal. died, and bequeathed 
one-third of his dominions to the Peshwd, while the remainder was 
divided amongst his own descendants. In or about 1720, the Rohillds, 
a branch of the Yusufzdi Afghans, made themselves similarly inde¬ 
pendent in the tract between the Ganges and the Himdlayas now 
called Rohilkhand; and though they had often to struggle against 
the Delhi courj, they maintained their freedom till they were con¬ 
quered in 1774 by the Oudh IVaztr, with the aid_of pritisfi_ti;oons lent_ 
by Warren Hastings. Ab-ut the same time, Saddat AH Khdn laid 
the foundations of the kingdom of Oudh, though he and his successor 
remained, nominally subject to the Emperor. Shortly afterwards, 
Bdji Rao appeared upon the Jumna, and in 1736 sent his general to 
plunder the Dodb, whence he was driven back by Saddat All. The 
final supremacy of the Marhattds after the retirement of Nddir Shdh, 
and their establishment at Delhi in 1758, gave a show of unity to the 
Empire for awhife ; but their defeat at Pdnipat by Ahmad Shdh Durdni 
in 1761 completed the dismemberment of the Mughal organization. 
During the remainder of the century, the state of the Provinces was one 
of armed anarchy on every side, until the British stepped in for the 
restoration of order. The Nawdb of Oudh and the Rohillds achieved 
complete independence beyond the Ganges; Bundelkhand remained 
divided between the Marhattds ahcl the native chiefs ; Sind^ia slowly 
superseded the power of the Peshwd, and became gradually supreme in 
Delhi; and the Dodb was alternately overrun by the Bhartpur Jdts, the 
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Marhattds, the Rohillds, and every other of the contending parties, 
though remaining on the whole under the rule of the authorities at 
Delhi. i 

The British first came into connection with the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces as they advanced along the valley of the Ganges from their foot¬ 
hold in Bengal. In 1763, the Nawdb Wazir of Oudh, with the phantom 
Emperor Shdh Alam, invaded Bengal. They received a crushing 
defeat at Baxar, and the Emperor, with Balwant Sinh, Rdjd of Benares, 
joined the British camp. By the subsequent agreement, Balwant 
Sinh’s estates were transferred from Oudh to the British; but the Court 
of Directors disapproved of the transfer, and a year later the territory 
was restored to Oudh, the Nawdb guaranteeing ton keep the Rajd in 
possession. In 1775, however, the new Nawab, Asav-ud-dauld, ceded 
Benares, Jaunpur, and Ghdzipur to the British, retaining Allahdbdd and 
Korah, which had been taken from the Emperor in «he previous year, 
when the British sold them to Oudh. The Nawdb Wazir had agreed 
in 1772 to pay a fixed sum for each brigade of English troops main¬ 
tained for his aid; and in 1797, this subsidy amounted to ^760,000 
a year. Being always in arrear, the Nawdb entered into negotiations 
for a cession of territory in lieu of subsidy; and in 1801, the treaty of 
Lucknow was signed, by which the whole of the Oudh dominions in 
the Dodb, together with Rohilkhand, were made over to the British. 
As early as 1778 a British cantonment had been stationed at Cawn- 
pore, then in the midst of the Nawab’s territory; and around it a great 
commercial city has slowly grown up. In 1801, the British dominions 
in the present North-Western Provinces were thus confined 
Benares and Jaunpur tract, Rohilkhand, and the Lower ,Dodb, including 
Allahdba.fl.and Qawnpore. Next year, however, the treaty of Bassein 
was signed with the Peshwa, by which he agreed to cede territory to 
the British of the value of 26 lakhs of rupees for the maintenance of an 
English contingent. By this treaty we obtained possession of Bundel- 
khand, not without the use of force. Sindhia, however, though nominally 
the vassal of the Peshwa, resisted the execution of the treaty; and it 
became necessary to take up arms against him, both in Hindustan and in 
the_ Deccan. Lord Lake’s campaign in 1803 against Sindhia’s French 
general, Perron, brought the whole remaining portion of the North- 
Western Provinces under British rule. He took by storm Aligarh, 
Sindhia’s great arsenal in the Dodb. Thence he advanced upon Delhi, 
and within sight of the city defeated General Bourquien, another of 
Sindhia’s partisan leaders, and three days later entered the Mughal 
capital in triumph. Reinstating the blind old emperor, Alam Shdh, 
whom the Marhattds had long detained as a prisoner, he advanced upon 
Agra, which capitulated after a tedious siege. By the treaty of Sirji 
Anjangdm, which followed these brilliant successes, Sindhia agreed to 
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cede all his territories in the Dodb, together with his fiefs on the western 
bank of the Jumna. The new Districts thus acquired were at once 
amalgamated with those previously*granted by the Nawdb of Oudh, and 
formed into ‘ the Ceded and Coftquered ’ Provinces. The Himdlayan 
Districts of Kumdun and Garhwdl were not .acquired until after the 
Giirkha war of r8t4-i5; while the Delhi territory remained the personal 
appanage of the Mughal royal family, under the charge of a Resident, 
until 1832, when it passed to the dirdct government of the East India 
Company. 

For the first thirty years after the annexation, the North-Western 
Provinces were administered by the same government as that of Bengal, 
a portion of the Bengal B&ard of Revenue being deputed to conduct 
the duties of that branch, generally at Allahdbdd, but sometimes on 
circuit elsewhere in the North-Western Provinces. By the Act of 
Parliament (3 Had 4 Will, iv.), it was to be constituted into a separate 
Presidency, with a government; but a government had hardly been ap¬ 
pointed in 1833 to Allahdbdd, when the law was suspended by another 
Act, which held the separation in abeyance, and sanctioned the appoint¬ 
ment of a Lieutenant-Governor instead. Shortly afterwards, in 1835, 
the seat of government was transferred to Agra; but the ‘Sudder 
Board’ and ‘Sudder Court’ (chief revenue and judicial authorities) 
continued at Allahabad till 1844, when they too were located at Agra. 
During the Mutiny (1857-58) Lord Canning assumed the government 
of the North-Western Provinces at Allahdbdd, which has ever since 
formed the headquarters of the Lieutenant-Governor, and of all the 
chief offices of the government. Delhi, the historical metropolis of 
Northern India, was made over to the Punjab after the Mutiny of 1817. 

The first half-century of the British occupajjpn^was peiiod of. 
peaceful progress. Trade and agriculture rapidly developed. Roads 
were pushed from end to end of the territory; the Eastern Jumna, 
Ganges, and Lower Ganges Canals were constructed for the irrigation 
of the Dodb; the predatory chiefs of Bundclkhand and the Gtirkhas 
were restrained ; and the chief cities began once more to revive from 
the lethargy and decay of the 18th cewtury. The Dodb especially rose 
into a great agricultural and commercial tract, filled with new .and 
growing cities, such as Cawnpore, Meerut, Aligarh, Rurki (Roorkee), 
and Sahdranpur. This peaceful period was interrupted by the Mutiny 
of 1857, which first broke out in the North-Western Provinces, and 
produced more disastrous effects in this tract than in any other part of 
India. The earliest rising took place at Meerut, on May 10, 1857. 
Having massacred their European officers, the mutinous troopers 
escaped to Delhi. There they tfcere joined by the Native.infantry, 
who proclaimed the restoration of the Mughal Empire, and forth¬ 
with all Hindustdn was in a blaze. The subsequent massacre at 
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Cawnpore, the rising at Allahabad, and the various local mutinies, 
will be found detailed at length under their proper headings. Since 
the repression of the rebellion, the principal event of importance in the 
Provinces has been the rapid developfnent of the railway system, which 
is revolutionizing the commercial condition of the country and throwing 
open fresh outlets for the agricultural wealth of Rohilkhand and the 
Doab Districts. The outlying Chief Commissionership of Oudh was 
placed under the administration ‘of the Lieutenant - Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces on the 17th January 1877. 

Population .—The North-Western Provinces contain a denser popula¬ 
tion than any country of Europe, excepting only Belgium and England 
(with Wales). If we exclude the Himdlayan tract* indeed, and take 
into consideration only the teeming Gangetic vallep, the density of 
population exceeds that of England itself. The Census of 1872 
showed a total of 30,781,204 inhabitants, spread fever an area of 
81,403 square miles, distributed among 90,684 villages or townships, 
and inhabiting an aggregate of 6,359,092 houses. From these figures 
the following averages may be deduced:—Persons per square mile, 
378; villages per square mile, i-i; houses per square mile, 78; per¬ 
sons per village, 339; persons per house, 4'8. Excluding the three 
Himdlayan Districts, the density rises to 434 persons per square mile. 
The highest figure is to be found in Benares District (797 per square 
mile), and in the adjoining Districts of Jaunpur (659), Ghazipur 
(621), and Azamgarh (597). Next come Agra and Muttra (575 and 
551); then the rich Doab uplands (547 to 395), and the Rohilkhand 
plain (551 in Shdhjahdnpur to 466 in Budaun). The trans-Gogra 
Districts al§o rank high, with 528 and 441 respectively. The wilder 
portion.- z c . the L'od.K and Rohilkhand are more sparsely populated, 
Saharanpur and Bijnaur, two submontane Districts, averaging 399 and 
388 respectively. Bundelkhand supports a much sparser body of culti¬ 
vators, reaching only 260 per square mile in Jaldun; 240 in Bdnda; 
and 109 in Ldlitpur. The unhealthy Tardi averages 202; while the 
three mountain Districts of Dehra Ddn, Kumdun, and Garhwdl, bring 
up the rear with 114, 72, and 56 respectively. 

Classified according to sex, the population consisted of 16,413,642 
males and 14,367,562 females. The native population amounted to 
16,406,833 males and 14,362,223 females, thus yielding a percentage 
of 53'3 and 467 respectively. The non-Asiatic element was represented 
by 12,433 persons, of whom 7502 were males and 4931 females. Classi¬ 
fied according to age, there were returned, under 12 years — males, 
5>559>5 10 > females, 4,650,269; totjd children, 10,209,779: above 12 
years—males,10,843,353; females, 9^711,415; total adults, 20,554,768: 
but these figures do not quite accurately correspond with the totals 
otherwise obtained. 
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Religion and Caste .—The great mass of the people are still Hindus, 
although the worshippers of Isldm had long been established as the 
dominant race. The Census of 1872 returned 26,569,074 Hindus, or 
86-3 per cent, as against 4,189,548 Muhammadans, or 13-6 per cent. 
The Christians and ‘ others,’ including the military, amounted to 22,782. 
The Musalmdns muster strongest in the northern Divisions, those of 
Rohilkhand and Meerut containing more than half (2,309,549) of the 
entire Muhammadan population, or 23 # and 21 per cent, of their inhabit¬ 
ants respectively. In Benares, Allahdbad, and Agra Divisions, they are 
also numerous, forming a percentage of xo'9, 9'4, and 8-5. In Jhdnsi 
Division, however, comprising the wilder parts of Bundelkhand, the pro¬ 
portion sinks to 4A per cen?.; while in Kumdun the Musalmdn element 
is almost unknonta, amounting to only 1 per cent. The Hindu religion 
has everywhere left its impress; not only upon the aboriginal tribes and 
castes, but also^upon the invaders; and it frequently happens that the 
descendants of Muhammadan converts, who may have embraced the 
faith of Isldm at the edge of the sword, retain many Hindu customs, 
and adhere to purely Hindu observances and ceremonies. As regards 
the four great caste divisions, the Brahmans numbered 3,234,342 
persons, most numerous in the Allahabdd, Benares, and Agra 
Divisions, their proportion being lowest in Rohilkhand. The Rdjputs 
amounted to 2,395,688, found chiefly in the Agra and Allahdbad 
Divisions. The Banias or trading caste, numbering 1,025,342, reside 
chiefly in the Upper Dodb, Agra, and Allahdbdd; they confine 
themselves to the towns and large villages, where they act as 
shopkeepers, bankers, and petty money-lenders. The ‘ other castes ’ 
comprised a tq$al of 19,910,230 persons, or nearly three-fourths jof 
the whole Hindu population. Among these th p r GViamdrs, -formerly.-. 
serfs and now the lowest mental class, rank first in point of numbers, 
with 3,870,801 persons. The Ahfrs, cultivators and graziers, were 
returned at 2,246,933; the Kurmfs at 945,959; the Kahdrs at 726,160; 
the Jdts at 724,096; and the Kolis at 707,183. Nearly three hundred 
less numerous castes find separate mention in the Census Report; and 
many of these are again minutely subdivided into clans and minor 
divisions. Classified according to occupation, the 10,352,592 males 
above 15 years of age fell under the following heads:—Professional, 
122,030; domestic, 973,072; commercial, 447,786; agricultural, 
5,937,274; industrial, 1,247,004; indefinite and non-productive, 
1,625,426. It will thus be seen that the agricultural interest far pre¬ 
dominates over all the rest. 

Chief Cities .—Most of the people are gathered into small villages. 
There are, however, no fewer than 204 towns with a population exceed¬ 
ing 5000 souls; and they contain an aggregate of 3,093,941 inhabitants. 
No other part of India contains so large a proportion of celebrated 
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cities, though late changes have made over Delhi, the most famous of 
all, to the adjoining Punjab Province. Thirteen towns possess popula¬ 
tions exceeding 50,000, namely—<(i) Benares, on the Ganges, the 
sacred city of the Hindus, 175,188*7 (2) Agra, on the Jumna, once 
the Mughal capital, and former provincial headquarters, 149,008; (3) 
Allahabad, at the junction of the two great rivers, the modem admini¬ 
strative centre and a great commercial town, 143,693 ; (4) Cawnpore, 
a creation of British rule and' an important military cantonment, 
122,770; (5) Bareli (Bareilly), the capital of Rohilkhand, 102,982; 
(6) Meerut (M(rath), the commercial centre of the Upper Dodb, and 
a principal military station, 81,386; (7) Farrukhabad, 79,204; (8) 
Shahjahanpur, 72,136; (9) Mirzapur, 67,274; (10) Moradabad, 
62,417; (11) Muttra (Mathuri), an ancient and very sacred Hindu 
town, 59,281; (12) Aligarh, 58,539; and (13) Gorakhpur, 51,117. 
Fourteen towns have a population between 20,000 ami'50,000. Other 
places of interest in the Provinces are—the hill sanitaria of Naini Tal, 
Landaur, and Mussooree (Masiiri); the sacred town of Hardwar ; 
the ruined sites of Kanauj and Hastinapur; the deserted Mughal 
capital of Fatehpur Sikri ; and the ancient temples and fortresses of 
Mahoba and Kalinjar. Most of the great towns lie along the banks 
of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Agriculture .—Out of a total area of 81,402 square miles, 42,173 
square miles were returned in 1875-76 as under cultivation. No part 
of India bears finer or more luxuriant crops than the North-Western 
Provinces, and the natural fertility has been much increased by a 
magnificent series of irrigation works. The course of tillage comprises 
two principal harvests—the kharif or autumn crops, sown in June and 
reaped October or November; and the rabt or spring crops, sown in 
October or November and reaped in March or April. The great agri¬ 
cultural staple is wheat, but millets and rice are also largely cultivated. 
The chief commercial crops include indigo, cotton, sugar, opium, and 
oil-seeds. Rice and sugar-cane grow chiefly in the river valleys or in 
irrigated fields; wheat is raised on the uplands by the aid of canals 
and wells; millets and cotton''grow on the drier soils; while tobacco, 
vegetables, and other richer crops occupy the manured plots in the 
neighbourhood of the villages. No statistics are available showing the 
area under each principal staple. The mode of tillage is simple, 
scarcely differing from that in vogue during the earliest period of 
which the Vedas give us information. The system of land tenure is 
based upon the ancient Aiyan communal type, with various modifica¬ 
tions from the purest form of joint-village proprietorship down to the 
separate ownership of particular plots. The three principal recognised 
tenures are known as— zaminddri, in which the whole land is-held and 
managed in common, the rents and profits of the entire estate being 
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thrown into a common stock and divided amongst the shareholders, 
whose rights are estimated by fractions of a rupee or of a btgha (the 
local unit of land measure); patttddri, in which the lands are held 
severally by the different proprietdfe, all of whom are jointly responsible 
to Government for the revenue, though each is primarily responsible ; 
and bhdydchdra, in which portions of the soil are 'held severally, while 
other portions may be held in common, with joint responsibility for the 
Government demand; and in this else the revenue is made up from 
the rents of the common land, if any, and by a cess on the individual 
holdings, apportioned either by custom or on a fixed scale. In bhdyd¬ 
chdra, the entire arable land ^s generally divided. In the more advanced 
tracts, such as the«Dodb, the Benares Division, and Robilkhand, rents 
are usually paid tn cash; but in the Himdlayan region and in Bundel- 
khand, they are often rendered in kind. In favoured localities the 
peasantry are iafrly comfortable in circumstances; amongst the hill 
Districts they are well-to-do and independent; but in Bundelkhand, 
they still suffer from the effects of former misrule and from the disasters 
of recent famine. The principal food of the people is wheat, barley, 
and the millets (jodr and bdjra). 

Tea. —The cultivation and manufacture of tea in the North-Western 
Provinces is confined to the submontane Districts of Kumdun, Garhwal, 
and Dehra Drfn. Two indigenous plants (Osyris Nepalensis and 
Eurya asp.), very similar in appearance to tea, are found growing 
wild in many of the Himdlayan valleys, and were mistaken by early 
travellers for the genuine Thea viridis. This, however, was first intro¬ 
duced from China in 1835, at the same time that seeds were distributed 
by the Government in Assam and other parts of India. JJntil 18+2, 
the cultivation was conducted by Government in^^few experimental 
plots; but in that year, a p.ity of 9 Chinese, with the necessary 
requisites of manufacture, were brought from Assam to Almora. The 
tea they manufactured was favourably reported on in the London 
"market; and from 1843 to 1855 the business was continued, as a 
department of Government enterprise, under the supervision of Dr. 
William Jameson. Many mistakes weft made at the beginning in the 
choice of soils and sites, and disappointment and loss resulted, to 
several private planters who followed in the steps of Government. But 
tea-planting in Kumdun and Dehra Dun has now become a staple 
industry, though on a smaller scale than was originally anticipated, or 
than has been attained in the more favoured valleys of Assam. The 
produce is chiefly manufactured into green tea, which finds a ready sale 
across the frontier in Central Asia; J>ut some is exported to England. 
In 1877, there were altogether in \he adjoining Districts of Kumdun 
and Garhwdl about 50 gardens, owned by 25 separate proprietors, of 
whom only two were natives. The total yield was 578,000 lbs., of 
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which 350,000 lbs. were sold to Central Asian merchants. In 1871, 
there were 19 gardens in Dehra Drin, of which 7 were owned by 
natives; the area under plant was c 2024 acres; the yield was 300,000 
lbs., valued at ,£17,000. In 18^7-78, the total amount of tea 
despatched by rail from the North-Western Provinces to Calcutta was 
800,000 lbs., almost entirely from the railway stations of Sahdranpur, 
Moraddbdd, and Bareli. 

Irrigation .—The following is a list of the ten systems of productive 
irrigation works which have been undertaken by Government in the 
North-Western Provinces: — (1) Ganges Canal, (2) Eastern Jumna 
Canal, (3) Agra Canal, (4) Diin Canals, (5) Rohilkhand Canals, (6) 
Bijnaur Canals, (7) Bundelkhand Lakes, (8) Lower Ganges Canal, (9) 
Bundelkhand Survey, (10) Eastern Ganges Canal. Up to the close of 
the official year 1877-78, the total capital charges of all kinds amounted 
to £"5,673,400; the total charge for interest in that year was £241,197, 
while the net income was £294,152, thus showing an actual profit of 
oC5 2 >955- Hut against this there must be set a sum of £637,826, 
representing accumulated excess of interest charges over revenue. Of 
the ten schemes enumerated above, the Eastern Ganges Canal has been 
definitely abandoned, after an expenditure of £27,000; the Bundel¬ 
khand Surveys, with an expenditure of £33,000, and the Lower 
Ganges Canal, upon which £1,267,000 has been spent, have not yet 
(1878) yielded any return. Upon the remaining seven systems already 
in operation, the total capital outlay is £4,346,649, and it is upon this 
reduced sum that the following figures are calculated. Total gross 
revenue in 1877-78, £438,136, of which £337,842 was derived from 
actual water rates, and £100,294 from enhanced lan£ revenue; total. 

1—working expense; - , £'43,984, leaving a net profit of £294,152, or 677 
per cent, on the capital expenditure; interest charges, £185,448, 
•which, deducted from the net profit shown above, gives an actual return 
to Government of £108,704. According to another method of keeping 
the accounts, the net profit amounted to 4^95 from direct revenue, and 
to 7 -26 on direct and indirect revenue together. The grand total area 
irrigated in 1877-78, which owing to the general failure of the rains was 
the largest yet known, amounted to 1,461,428 acres, thus distributed:— 
Rice, 221,670; cotton, 105,309; indigo, 2x0,349; fodder crops, 37,616; 
wheat, 415,659; other food grains, 262,867; oil-seeds, 6936; fibres, 

'300; sugar-cane, 139,374; opium, 10,072; other drugs, 1154; garden 
produce, 31,858; miscellaneous, 18,264. The peculiar meteorological 
conditions of that year proved conclusively the superior advantages of 
these great canals, which draw their supply from snow-fed rivers, as 
compared with those dependent upon smaller streams. 

Natural Calamities .—The North-Western Provinces suffer, like the 
rest of India, from drought and its consequence, famine. The first 
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great scarcity of which we have definite records occurred in the year 
x 783-84, and is known as the chalisa famine. Little rain fell for over 
two years; and the apathy of the Native Government, under which the 
greater part of the Provinces stili remained, allowed the calamity to 
proceed unchecked. Thousands died of starvation; the bodies were 
not removed from where they lay; no relief was held out to the sick or 
dying; and universal anarchy prevailed. The distress extended to 
Benares, where Warren Hastings witnessed its effects. Many villages 
devastated during this year never recovered, and their sites are still 
marked by vacant mounds. The next great famine occurred in 1803-04, 
just after the British occupation of the Doab. It was most severely felt 
in that part of the .Provinces; but it also caused a rise of prices in the 
Benares Division»and Rohilkhand. In 1813-14,1828, and 1833 famine 
again affected the middle and lower Doab, and produced disastrous 
results in Bundbikhand. 

But the most terrible of all famines, since the British occupation, 
took place in 1837-38. Its effects extended to all parts of the Pro¬ 
vinces. In spite of strenuous efforts on the part of the authorities, 
much disorganization took place—the peasantry had recourse in some 
localities to plunder, the cattle starved and died, wells dried up, grass 
perished, arPd the people roamed from place to place in the vain 
expectation of finding food. Lord Auckland, then Governor-General, 
left Calcutta to take charge of the local government, and sanctioned 
the employment of the starving poor on relief works. Nevertheless, 
hundreds of thousands perished of simple starvation, the sick or 
dying lined the roads, and pestilence followed in the wake of famine. 
Between January and July 1838, the relief works at Cawnpore weje 
attended by a vast multitude of people. The revenue suffered „to thg 
extent of one and a quarter ■ : !lion sterling. This frightful calamity 
led to increased attention being given to irrigation works; and the 
Ganges Canal, shortly afterwards set on foot, has been largely instru¬ 
mental in preventing the recurrence of similar distress. Another famine 
occurred in 1860-61, when relief works were opened all through the 
Upper Doib and Rohilkhand; and ^Government made every effort 
to relieve the starving peasantry. In 186S-69, drought once more 
occurred; but owing to the admirable preventive measures adopted by 
the authorities, severe distress was confined to the remoter Districts 
of Bundelkhand. Profiting by the experience of previous years, the 
Government sketched out beforehand its plan of operations, as soon as 
it became evident that famine was inevitable; and when the necessity 
for action arose, each official had ^his work ready prepared for him. 
The threatened tracts were marked out into convenient circles, and 
placed under special superintendence. Works of permanent utility, 
such as roads and tanks, gave employment to the able-bodied poor, 
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while the aged and infirm received shelter in poorhouses. Every 
possible care was taken to prevent cases of starvation; and, except in 
the more remote parts of Bundelkhand, the distress was greatly mitigated 
by the action of Government. At th^. present time, the splendid system 
of irrigation canals, the network of railway communications, and the 
good cross-country roads, will probably suffice to protect the Dodb, the 
trans-Jumna Districts, Rohilkhand, and the Benares Division from 
the utmost extremity of famine*, but the country beyond the Gogra is 
hot yet well provided with means of communication; and the almost 
isolated position of the Jhdnsi Division, combined with the poverty of 
its soil and the absence of artificial irrigation, render the recurrence of 
drought in that tract especially dangerous. ' 0 

Commerce and Trade , etc .—The export trade of tke North-Western 
Provinces is chiefly confined to the raw produce of its agriculture. The 
principal staples include wheat, oil-seeds, raw cottefl? indigo, sugar, 
molasses, timber, and forest produce, dye-stuffs, ght, opium, and tobacco. 
The imports consist mainly of English piece-goods, metal-work, manu¬ 
factured wares, salt, and European goods. The chief centres of trade 
are Cawnpore, Allahdbad, Mirzapur, Benares, Meerut, Koil, Hdthras, 
Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabdd, Moradabad, Bareli, Sahdranpur, Ghdzidbdd, 
Kasganj, Bijnaur, Nagfna, Najtbdbdd, Gorakhpur, Ghdzipur, Pilibhit, 
and Shdhjahdnpur. 

The following statistics show approximately the general character of 
the trade of the North-Western Provinces with Bengal. In 1876-77, 
the total exports were valued at more than £5,000,000 sterling, 
chiefly oil-seeds and sugar (each £1,000,000), indigo (£806,000), 
wheat (.£738,000), raw cotton (.£590,000), saltpetre and other 
^aline^ substances (.£142,000). The imports were Valued at nearly 
.£3,000,000 sterling, mainly confined to European piece-goods 
(£2,527,000), salt (£177,000), rice (£128,000), cotton twist and 
yam (£118,000). By far the largest and most valuable part of the 
trade is conducted by rail direct with Calcutta, which is the natural 
seaport of the entire Gangetic valley from Delhi eastwards. In 
1876-77, the East Indian Railway station at Howrah, opposite Calcutta, 
received from the different Districts of these Provinces a total of 
135,000 tons of food grain (chiefly wheat), approximately valued at 
£700,000; 43,000 tons of oil-seeds, valued at £480,000; 11,733 tons 
of raw cotton, valued at £461,000; 1339 tons of indigo, valued at 
£750,000; 4230 tons of saltpetre, valued at £71,000. The chief 
railway marts for the export of grain stood in the following order:— 
Cawnpore (which sent nearly two-thirds of the total), Etdwah, Meerut, 
Muzaffarnagar, Mohar in Ghdzfpih District, Hdthras, Allahdbdd, and ' 
Aligarh. For the import of piece-goods, the following is the order:— 
Cawnpore, again far first with more than £1,000,000 sterling, or nearly 
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one-half the whole j Benares and Zamaniah, in Benares District; Mirzd- 
pur, Ghdzipur, HtLthras, Agra, and AllahiMd. 

The principal manufactures are those of sugar, indigo, and coarse 
cotton cloth. Ornamental metal-work is made at Benares. The only 
factories on the English model are the Elgin and ^ Muir Cotton Mills 
of Cawnpore, the Shdhjahdnpur rum manufactory, and the breweries at 
Mussooree (Masuri) and Ndini Tdl. The Provinces contain little or no 
mineral wealth, the quarries being almost entirely confined to the supply 
of building stone, and of nodulated limestone ( kankar ) for road metal. 

Communications .—The great water-ways of the Ganges and the Jumna 
formerly afforded the principal outlet for the overflowing produce of the 
North-Western Provinces, ahd they still carry off a large portion of 
the heavy traffic.. The Gogra forms the main channel for the grain 
and cotton of Gorakhpur, Basti, and Azamgarh, and for the forest 
products of Nej*y. But a network of railways has superseded the 
navigable rivers as a means of communication throughout the greater 
part of Jthe North-Western Provinces. The East Indian Railway from 
Calcutta crosses the Bengal boundary near Baxar, and runs near the 
south bank of the Ganges through Mfrzapur to Allahabid, giving off a 
short branch to the shore opposite Benares. From Ndini junction, near 
Allahdbad, the so-called Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) branch strikes south- 
westward, forming the line of communication between Calcutta and 
Bombay. The main line then crosses the Jumna from Ndini to Allah- 
dbdd, and runs -north-westward through the Lower and Middle Dodb, 
passing Fatehpur, Cawnpore, and Etdwah, sending off a branch to Agra, 
and continuing by Aligarh and Ghdzidbdd junction to Delhi. From 
Ghdzidbdd, the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway takes up the great 
trunk line to Mfierut, Muzaffarnagar, and Sahdranpur v and crosses the. 
Jumna to Ambdla (Umballa) ir ‘.he Punjab. The Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, diverging from the central system opposite Benares, runs 
through Jaunpur to Faizdbdd, and thence to Lucknow. A branch 
runs south-west to Cawnpore; but the main line continues north-west to 
Shdhjahdnpur, Bareli, and Moraddbdd. Another branch runs south- 
westward from Chandausi, crossing th<* Ganges at Rdjghdt, and joins 
the East Indian line at Aligarh. From Agra, the Rdjputdna State 
' Railway diverges tt> Bhartpur ; and a narrow-gauge line connects Muttra 
and Hdthras with the East Indian line. Besides this great ramifying 
system of railways, the Grand Trunk Road traverses the heart of the 
Provinces, and other good roads connect all the chief towns and 
villages. The Ganges, Lower Ganges, and Eastern Jumna Canals are 
also navigable throughout their whole course. 

Administration .—The North-Western Provinces are under the admini¬ 
strative charge of a Lieutenant-Governor, who resides at Alfahdbdd. 
The total revenue in 1875-76 amounted to .£5,668,342, and the total 
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expenditure to ,£1,871,595. The chief item of receipt is the land tax, 
which produced during the same year ,£4,246,744. The only other 
•important sources of revenue are sia.lt, £528,509; stamps, £354,179; 
and excise on spirits and drugs, £223,614. The total number of the 
regular police force during the same year, was 25,716 officers and 
men, maintained at a cost of £338,618. The daily average number 
of prisoners in all the jails and lock-ups of the Provinces amounted to 
2 3>9 i 8, of whom 1124 were femafcs. The 81 municipal towns contained 
an aggregate population of 2,256,374 persons, with a total revenue of 
£23i,753- 

Education is making steady progress throughout the central Gangetic 
plain, though still very backward in the Himdlayan Districts, in Bundel- 
khand, and in the remoter parts of Rohilkhand and the trans-Gogra 
tract. As regards higher education, 45 institutions sent up candidates 
in 1875-76 for the examinations of the Calcutta University; and of 
the 337 candidates, 174 passed successfully. The whole number of 
schools and colleges in the Provinces during the same year was 10,069, 
with a roll of 262,394 pupils, of whom 3960 were Christians, 203,732 
Hindus, 54,442 Muhammadans, and 260 belonged to other religions. 
These figures show an average of 1 school to every 8'o8 square miles, 
and 8-5 pupils to every thousand of the population. The gross amount 
expended on education was £189,774. Throughout the Provinces, 
Urdu or Hindustani is spoken by the Muhammadans and Kiyasths; 
but Hindi is the true vernacular of the country, being spoken by the 
entire rural population with greater or less purity, according to the pro¬ 
portionate influence of Muhammadan colonization. The educated 
classes usually employ the Persian character; the traders use a corrupt 
-form-of the Nag-'d .letters. The Provinces contained 108 printing 
presses in 1875-76. It should not be forgotten, in the history of Indian 
education, that under the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Thomason, the 
North-Western Provinces took the lead in the establishment of village 
schools, and the promotion of primary education. There are now three 
circles of inspection; and the number of halkabandi schools (village 
circle schools) is now so greatly increased as to bring primary education 
within easy reach of all who choose to avail themselves of it The 
Delhi College at the upper side was the representative in the North- 
Western Provinces of Arabic and Persian literature, as that of Benares 
of Sanskrit. There are also a government and Church Missionary 
Society (St. John’s) college at Agra; and there was also a government 
college at Bareilly, recently abolished. A central college (the Muir 
Central College) has of late years been established at Allahdbid, by 
which the higher education, in preparation for university honours, is 
being gradually concentrated. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of the North-Western Provinces as a 
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whole may be classed as hot and dry. The Himdlayan Districts are, of 
course, cool, and have a much greater rainfall than the plains. They 
are succeeded by a broad sub-montane belt, the Tardi, which is rendered 
moist by the mountain torrents, and is covered by forest from end to 
end. This region bears a singularly bad reputation as the most un¬ 
healthy in all India, and in many parts only the acclimatized aborigines 
can withstand its deadly malaria. Thp plain country is generally warm 
and dry, the heat becoming more oppressive as the general level 
of the country sinks towards Allahdbdd and Benares, or among the 
hills of Bundelkhand. The mean temperature of 8 stations in 1875-76 
was as follows: — Highest monthly maximum, 1117° F.; lowest 
•monthly minimum^ 39-8“ F.; general mean temperature, 78-1° F. The 
highest monthly*maximum was 8o° F. at Chakrdta in Dehra Dtfn, 
110° F. in Meerut, 114 0 F. in Allahdbdd, and 115° F. in Jhdnsi; the 
lowest monthly iflaximum was iS - 7° F. at Chakrdta, 36° F. at Meerut, 
41-8° F. at Allahdbdd, and 45 ‘8° F. at Jhdnsi. The general mean was 
53-9° F. at Chakrdta, 76-1° F. at Meerut, 777 0 F. at Bareli, 78-8° F. 
at Allahdbdd, 79'i° F. at Benares, and 8o'9° F. at Jhdnsi. The total 
rainfall during the same year amounted to 78-52 inches at Chakrdta, 
77*33 at Dehrd, 32-86 at Meerut, 55T5 at Bareli, 51-36 at Allahdbdd, 
43-43 at Benares, and 25-80 at Jhdnsi. The chief disease is fever, to 
which a large proportion of deaths arc due. Dysentery and bowel 
complaints are also endemic, and cholera and small-pox break out from 
time‘to time in an epidemic form. The facilities for vaccination, how¬ 
ever, afforded by Government, have done much to check the ravages 
of the last-named disease'. The total number of deaths reported in 
1875-76 amounted 10671,491, or 21-8 per thousand. Th* charitable 
dispensaries established by Government throughout the Provinces gave- 
relief in the same year to 769,636 out-door and 24,129 in-door patients. 

Nosang.—Village in the Nagd Hills, Assam; the next most populous 
after the station of Sdmaguting. Lat. 25 0 33' 20" n., long. 93 0 17' 35" e. 

' * Nos&ri ( Navasdri ).—Town in the territory of Baroda, in an out¬ 
lying tract surrounded by the British District of Surat, Bombay ; 
situated* on the left or south bank of the river Purna, about 12 miles 
from the sea, an<^'distant by rail 18 miles south from Surat city, and 
149 miles north from Bombay. Lat. 22° 7' n., long. 73° 40' e. ; 
pop. (1872), 14,700, consisting of 7892 Hindus, 2247 Muhammadans, 
202 Jains, and 4359 ‘ others,’ probably Parsfs. The Purna, which is 
navigable up to this point, is known to mariners as the Navasdri river. 
It admits vessels of xoo tons; but though the bed is broad, the deep 
channel winds between sandbanks, and cannot be safely entered 
without a pilot.' I11 1874, the total exports by sea were valued at 
^9788 ; the imports at £2531; grand total, ,£12,319. In the same 
year, the traffic at the railway station ^>f Navasdri, on the Bombay, 
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Baroda, and Central Indian line, consisted of 153,071 passengers and 
6445 tons of goods. Nosari is a thriving town, its prosperity largely 
depending upon its large Pdrsi colony. Many of the P&sis are cotton- 
weavers; but there are also a considerable number of workers in 
copper, brass, iron, and wood. The mahdl or fiscal division of the 
same name has (1872) a total of 241,255 inhabitants, including 7063 
Pdrsfs out of a total of only ^237 Pdrsis in the whole of Baroda 
territory, and comparing with 12,841 Pirsis in the District of Surat. 
Nosiri has given its name to a gate and market-place in Surat city. 

Noung'-leng-pyi, —Revenue circle in the Ra-thai-doung township 
of Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop, (1876-77), 
2428; gross revenue, ^1056. 

Noung-lun. —Revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township of 
Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma Pop. (1876-77), 
2428. ' 

Nowgong ( Ndogaon ).—A British District in the Chief Commis- 
sionership of Assam, lying between 25° 45' and 26° 40' n. lat., and 
between 92 0 and 93° 50' e. long.; bounded north by the Brahmaputra, 
and south by the Jiintia and Naga Hills. Area, according to the 
Revenue Survey which closed operations in 1872, 3415 square miles; 
population, according to the Census of 1871-72, 256,390. The adminis¬ 
trative headquarters are at Nowgong Town, on the east bank of the 
Kalang river. 


Physical Aspects .—The District presents the appearance of a wide 
plain, much overgrown with jungle and cane brakes. It is intersected 
by numerous rivers and streams, and dotted with shallow marshes, 
■fee general line of drainage follows the inclination of the Brahma¬ 
putra valley from cast to west. There are two ranges of hills in the 
District, and several isolated cliffs which rise abruptly out of the 
swampy plain. Only about one-ninth of the entire area is at present 
under cultivation. The forests have recently been brought under 
Government control, and now yield a small revenue. The most 
valuable timber is the sdl, but few trees of large girth have survived 
the days when contractors frdln Bengal were allowed to cut down 
timber at their will. Young plantations, however, are now being care¬ 
fully preserved. Wild beasts of all kinds abound; and it has been 


sJ found necessary to raise the Government reward for a tiger’s head from 
/g. to jQ 2, 10s. The number of deaths from wild -beasts averages 
at Bareilly ref’ The fisheries > which are Government property, yield 
1 Collie) has oblate f ab ° u f -^> 1000 - Excellent stone for building and 

the higher education, 2^ £ ( £g£ rt8 ° f the DlStnct > and a salt ’ min€ 
radually concentrated. . .. ■ „ . , 

f ' Aspects .—The climate'^ " B 'f maputra ’ formin ^ continuous 
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boats all the year through. The river system of the District is constituted 
by the offshoots and tributaries of the Brahmaputra. The former com¬ 
prise the Kalang, Sondi, and Leteri, Mich meander through the northern 
part of the District, forming a valuable means of communication. The 
Kalang is navigable for large boats during about six months of the year. 
The numerous tributaries of the Brahmaputra are hill streams, all 
rising in the southern ranges and flowing in a north-westerly direction. 
The principal are theKapili, Nandi, Jamund, Kiling, and Dhaneswari; 
but altogether it is estimated that about a hundred minor streams 
become navigable in tjie rainy season. The Mikir Hills occupy the 
southern portion of the Dfptrict, covering a tract about 60 miles in 
length by 35 in breadth. Their average height is from 1000 to 2000 feet, 
but the highest pfcak rises about 3500 feet above sea level. The slopes 
are very steep, and covered with dense forest, except where they have 
been cleared by*he Mikirs for their patches of nomadic cultivation. 
The Kdmdkhyd Hills are a small isolated range, lying near the bank of 
the Brahmaputra, about 1500 feet high. They are celebrated for an 
ancient temple of Durgd, and a considerable portion of their area has 
recently been appropriated for tea-gardens. 

History. —Nowgong District possesses no history apart from the 
Province of Assam generally. The only site of archaeological interest 
is the temple on Kdmdkhyd Hill, just mentioned. This temple is 
associated with the founder of the Kuch Behar dynasty, who is variously 
reported to have been either its original builder or restorer. Indeed, 
local tradition asserts that Kdmdkhyd gave its name to the entire 
valley of Assam, during that troubled period which intervened between 
the downfall of the old Hindu kingdom of Kdmrtip and the arrival .of 
the Ahams. Both Bijni and Darrang, on the nqjth of .the Brahmaputo, 
which became appanages of younger members of the Kuch Behar Rajd, 
are spoken of as included within ‘the Kdmdkhyd Kshettra.’ It is 
impossible to fix with certainty the date when the Ahams first obtained 
possession of this region. Their capital was situated in the neighbour¬ 
ing District of Sibsdgar farther up the valley; but they had established 
themselves as low down as Gauhdti in the beginning of the 17th century, 
when they successfully repelled the Muhammadans. When the British 
drove out the Burmese and annexed Assam, as an incident in the 
Burmese war of 1823, Nowgong was at first administered as an integral 
portion of Kdmrup District; all beyond was suffered to remain under 
various native rulers. The District of Nowgong was formed into an 
independent revenue unit in 1832. Since that date several changes in 
jurisdiction have taken place. Ip 1843, the Subdivision of Gold- 
ghdt, on the farther bank of tfle Dhaneswari, was transferred to 
the neighbouring District of Sibsdgar; and in 1867, the area was 
still further diminished by the erection of the unsurveyed mountains 
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towards the south-east into a new District, under the name of the Naga 
Hills. 

People .—In Robinson’s Descriptive Account of Assam, published in 
1841, the population of Nowgong district is given at about 90,000 
souls. An official estimate in 1853 returned the number at 241,000. 
The first real enumeration, based upon trustworthy data, was the general 
Census of 1871-72, which in this District was not effected simultaneously 
in a single night, as in Bengal, out was spread over the whole month 
of November 1871. It is thought that the returns from some of 
the villages bordering the southern hills are pot absolutely correct; 
and distrust of the motives of Government in taking the Census was 
universally felt. The result disclosed a total pollution of 256,390 
persons, residing in 1293 matizds or villages and ifl 44,050 houses. 
According to the Revenue Survey which closed operations in 1872, the 
area amounts to 3415 square miles, which gives the folia.wing averages :— 
Persons per square mile, 75; villages per square mile, 035; houses 
per square mile, 12. The number of persons per village is 1983 of 
persons per house, 5 - 8. Classified according to sex, there are 133,107 
males and 123,283 females; proportion of males, 51‘9 per cent. 
Classified according to age, there are, under 12 years — 49,647 boys 
and 44,865 girls; total children, 94,512, or 36-9 per cent, of the 
population. The ethnical division of the population show’s 12 
Europeans, 2 Americans, and 2 Eurasians; 1 Nepali, 81,770 aborigines, 
80,793 semi-Hinduized aborigines, 83,251 Hindus subdivided according 
to caste, 202 Hindus not recognising caste, 10,066 Muhammadans, 
291 Burmese. A curious feature in this ethnical classification is that 
tlje three great classes of aborigines, semi-Hinduized aborigines, and 
JfinrjjLis proper are alipost equal in numbers. The great bulk of the 
aborigines arc composed of the cognate tribes of Mikirs, Lalangs, and 
Cachdrfs. The Mikirs, who number 34,583 persons, inhabit that part 
of the District known as the Mikir Hills, whither they are said to have 
immigrated in recent times from the mountains farther south. They 
are a peaceable and industrious race, cultivating the hillside according 
to the primitive mode of agriculture known as jinn. They form clearings 
in # the jungle by fire, and raise crops of rice and cotton without any 
other implement of agriculture than the ddo or hill-knife. After three 
or four years’ continuous tillage, they abandon their fields for fresh 
clearings. The Lalangs, numbering 3 2,813, and the Cdchdrfs, numbering 
8828, are both reported to have immigrated from the hills of Cdchdr 
during the rule of the Aham kings. They now live in the plains, and 
have become more or less Hindujzed in manners and religion. The 
Uraons ^(54), Santdls (5), and Kols' (also 5) are labourers from Chutid 
Ndgpur, employed on the tea-gardens. Of the semi-Hinduized 
aborigines of the Census Report, the most numerous tribe is the Koch 
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(41,051), descendants of a people once dominant throughout the 
country, and identical with the Rdjbansis of Bengal, who have rejected 
their original name. In Assam, However, the appellation of Koch is 
held in comparative honour, as may be inferred from the local dictum 
that aboriginal converts do not become pure Koch until seven genera¬ 
tions after their admission into the Hindu caste system. The Ahams, 
the last race of conquerors, who liaye given their name to the Pro¬ 
vince, number only 4695 in Nowgong ; they have now sunk into the 
common cultivating class. The Chutiyas (7361) are a tribe of the same 
origin as the Ahams, .and are said to have preceded them in their 
migration from the hills of Burma. The Doms (19,999) are a race 
especially numeroms in Assam, where they lay claim to exclusive purity 
of caste, but acc*ept Kolitds in preference to Brdhmans as their spiritual 
guides. Amonjj Hindus proper, the Brdhmans are unusually strongly 
represented, numbering 6875; the Rdjputs number only 20; the 
Kdyasths, 1720; the Jain trading castes from North-Western India, 
695 collectively. The most numerous caste is the Kolitd (20,972), the 
former priesthood of the country, who now rank as pure Sudras, and 
are engaged in agriculture or Government service. Classified according 
to religion, the population consists of—Hindus (as loosely grouped 
together for religious purposes), 245,615, or 95 - 8 per cent.; Musalmdns, 
10,066, or 3'9 per cent. The remainder is made up of 179 Christians 
(including 163 native converts), 291 Buddhists from Burma, and 239 
‘others.’ The Musalmdns are supposed to be the descendants partly 
of artisans introduced by the Aham kings, and partly of soldiers left by 
the Mughal armies. There are a few recent Muhammadan immigrants 
from Dacca aijiong the class of shopkeepers. The great majority 
belong to the Fardizi or reforming sect, bu| they are not aftjjjgly 
fanatical. The native Christians are attached to the American Baptist 
Mission, which has had a branch stationed in Nowgong since 1840, 
and supports several schools. The Brahma Samdj, or theistic sect of 
Hindus, has a few followers among the Bengali's in Government service. 
According to the Census Report, the Vaishnavs number 39. 

As throughout the rest of Assam, *the population is entirely rural. 
There is no town with as many as 5000 inhabitants. The largest 
place is Nowgong Town, with only 28S3 persons. Out of a total of 
1293 villages returned in the Census Report, as many as 1207 contain 
fewer than 500 inhabitants each. 

Agriculture, etc .—The staple crop throughout the District is rice, 
which supplies two main harvests. (1) The salt or MM is sown about 
June in low-lying lands, transplanted in the following month, and 
reaped in December. This furnishes the finest grain and fhe larger 
portion of the food supply. (2) The dus is sown on comparatively high 
lands about March, and reaped about July, leaving the field ready for 
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a second or cold-weather crop of oil-seeds or pulses. A third variety of 
bdo or long-stemmed rice is grown to some extent in marshes and along 
the banks of rivers. The area under rice cultivation has increased 
by about one-third within the past live years. The only other cereal 
is Indian corn, grown by the Mikfrs on their forest clearings. Mis¬ 
cellaneous crops include mustard grown as an oil-seed, several varieties 
of pulses, sugar-cane, jute, rhga or China grass, pdn or betel-leaf, 
and tobacco. Cotton is cultivated by the Mfkirs. The Revenue 
Survey of 1872 returned only 244,315 acres under cultivation, or one- 
ninth of the total area, thus subdivided among the different crops :— 
Rice, 115,550 acres; oil-seeds, 72,458; pulses, 18,000; tea, 2557; 
cotton, 7050; sugar-cane, 1850; tobacco, 1850; fibres, 600; vegetables, 
400; other crops, 24,000. Manure, in the fonn of cow-dung, is used 
only for tobacco and sugar-cane. Irrigation is commonly practised 
by the aboriginal cultivators, who divert the watfir from the hill 
streams by means of artificial channels. The principle of fallow land is 
acknowledged in the maxim that dus land cannot be kept continuously 
under crops for more than three years. The abundance of spare land 
on all sides permits the cultivator to abandon his fields for a new clearing, 
as soon as their natural fertility becomes impaired. Government is the 
immediate landlord of the whole soil, and grants leases direct to the 
cultivators at the following rates of rent:—For basft't or homestead land, 
6s. an acre; rupit or low rice land, 3s. 9d. an acre; faringhdti or high 
land, 3s. an acre. The average out-turn from an acre of rupit land is 
estimated at about 18 cwts. of sail paddy or unhusked rice; from an 
acre of faringhdti land, 13 cwts. of dus paddy, together with n cwts. of 
mustard sepd. There are no sub-tenures of land in tjie District; but 
tb» leaseholders from Government sometimes engage labourers on the 
terms of receiving a certain share of the crop. 

Rates of wages have greatly increased in recent years, owing to the 
introduction of tea cultivation. At the present time, it is almost 
impossible to procure labour at all. Ordinary day-labourers now obtain 
from 4^d. to 6d. a day, as compared with x|d. twenty years ago; 
skilled artisans receive from i6sf to £3 a month. The price of food 
grajns has approximately doubled within the past twenty years. Common 
rice sold at 2s. 8d. per cwt. in 1838, at 3s. sd. in i860, and at 5s. 5d. 
in 1870. In the latter year, best rice imported from Bengal fetched 
13s. 8d. per cwt., and common unhuskcd paddy, 2s. 6d. During 
the Orissa famine of 1866, the price of common rice rose to 8s. 2d. 
per cwt. 

The District is exposed to the, three natural calamities of blight} 
flood, and drought, each of which has been known to affect seriously 
the general harvest. In 1822, swarms of locusts caused a complete 
destruction of the crops; a widespread famine resulted, and the price 
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of unhusked paddy is traditionally reported to have risen to jQi, 2s. fid. 
per cwt. Similar damage on a smaller scale was inflicted by locusts in 
1840, and again in 1858. The lo,w-lying lands are annually inundated 
by the rising of the Brahmaputra and other rivers, but these floods rarely 
injure the general harvest. The inundations, however, of 1825 and 
1842 are said to have caused much distress ; and there is a pressing 
demand for protective works, in the shape of embankments. Drought is 
of comparatively rare occurrence; the only scarcity due to this cause 
happened in 1835, when there was a great deficiency in the local rainfall. 
If the price of common rice were to rise in January to 7s. per cwt., that 
should be regarded as a sign of approaching distress. The means of 
communication, bdth by water and road, are somewhat deficient; and 
there would be difficulty in throwing supplies of food into the inland 
portions of the pistrict. 

Manufactures,\tc .—The manufactures of Nowgong are only sufficient 
to mept the local demand. The principal industries are the following : 
—Weaving of silk and cotton cloth; jewellers’ work in gold and 
silver; basket and mat making; and the making of various utensils 
from brass, bell-metal, and iron. Three varieties of silk are woven, of 
varying degrees of fineness :— Bat, from the cocoons of a worm fed on 
the mulberry; tnugd, from a worm fed on the sum and sodlu trees; 
and erid, from a worm fed on the castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis). 
Other specialities are a kind of cotton cloth, with finely woven borders 
of gold or silver thread; and jdpis or broad-brimmed hats, which 
serve as umbrellas. So far as can be estimated, the wages of the 
manufacturing classes vary from 3d. a day in the case of weavers, to 
gd. for brazierSj»and 2s. for goldsmiths. 

The commerce of the District is chiefly conducted by river, at^fche 
following permanent markets:—Nowgong town, Puranigudam, Kalidbar, 
J^ahd, and Chdpari-mukh. The principal articles of export are tea, 
rttustard seed, cotton, jungle products, and a little rice; in return for 
winch are received salt, sugar, oil, ght or clarified butter, and miscel¬ 
laneous European goods. The profits of trade are almost entirely in the 
hands of Mdrwdrf traders from the North-West. The principal means 
of communicatios are afforded by the rivers; but except the Brahma¬ 
putra, none of these are open for navigation all the year through. The 
main road is one leading from Nowgong town to Gauhdti in Kdmrdp, 
which runs through the most populous part of the District for a distance 
of 44 miles. It crosses several unbridged rivers; and a new line of 
road adopting a less interrupted course has been laid out by the Public 
Works Department, but left unfinished from want of funds. The minor 
roads are under the management of the Deputy Commissioner 

The cultivation and manufacture of tea is largely conducted with 
European capital and under European supervision, but the soil and 
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climate are said to be less favourable than in Upper Assam. The tea- 
plant was first introduced into Nowgong about 1854; but the industry 
was not carried on to any great extent until after 1861, when the 
speculative demand for tea property by companies and private individuals 
led to extravagant sums being paid for suitable land. This season of 
abnormal activity was naturally followed by a period of depression, 
from which the industry is now loginning to recover. The difficulty of 
imported labour has at last settled itself; and at the present time large 
extensions are being made to the old-established gardens. The statistics 
for 1874 show a total of 2878 acres under cultivation, with an out-turn 
of 387,085 lbs., being an increase of one*third on the previous year. 
The number of European assistants employed was 5, with 51 native 
assistants; the total number of labourers averaged 2553, of whom 1136 
were imported under contract from Bengal. 

Administration .—In 1870-71, the net revenue of 'r^ovvgong District 
amounted to,£69,073, towards which the land tax contributed £'38,000 
or 55 per cent., and abkdr'i or excise £'26,550, or 38 per cent.; the net 
expenditure was £12,573, or less than one-fifth of the revenue. The 
land revenue has multiplied itself threefold within the past twenty 
years, despite a diminution in the area of the District. In 1870-71, 
there were 5 magisterial and 7 civil courts open. For police purposes, 
the District is divided into 5 thands or police circles. In 1872, the 
regular police force consisted of 161 officers and men, maintained at 
a total cost of £3133. These figures show 1 policeman to every 22 
square miles or to every 1592 of the population, the average cost of 
maintenance being 17s. 2d. per square mile and 3d. per head of 
population. There is no municipal police force in Npwgong, and the 
chokidars or village watch of Bengal are not found anywhere throughout 
Assam proper. In 1872, the total number of persons in the Dis¬ 
trict convicted of any offence, great or small, was 670, or 1 person 
to every 382 of the population. By far the greater number of the 
convictions were for petty offences. There is one jail at Nowgong town. 
In 1872, the daily average number of prisoners was 97, of whom 2 were 
women; the labouring convict? averaged 82. These figures show 1 
prisoner to every 2654 of the District population. % The total cost of 
the jail was £647, or £6,14s. rod. per prisoner; the jail manufactures 
did not yield any profit. The death-rate was 2o - 8 per thousand. 

In the spread of education, Nowgong ranks second to Kdmrdp 
among all the Districts of Assam; but as compared with Bengal, the 
entire Province is in a backward condition. In 1856, there were only 
12 schools in the District, attended by 679 pupils. The figures for 
i860 shew a considerable falling off, but by 1870 the number of schools 
had increased to 39 and the number of pupils to 1373. This improve¬ 
ment was due to the reform by which grants of money were awarded to 
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vernacular schools; and since the latter date, the benefit of the grant- 
in-aid rules has been further extended to the village schools or 
pdthsdlds. By the close of 1873, tile schools had risen to 85, and the 
pupils to 2357, showing 1 school to every 43 square miles and 9 
pupils to every thousand of the population. Ip that year, the total 
expenditure was ^1315, towards which Government contributed ^832. 
The chief educational establishment is. the Government English school 
at Nowgong town, attended by 93 pupils. The American Baptist 
Mission maintains 2 normal schools with 66 pupils, and receives a 
Government grant of ^160. 

Nowgong District is divided for administrative purposes into 5 ihdnds 
or police circles. The Subdivisional system has not yet been extended 
to the District, and there are no municipalities. The number of mausds 
or village units for the collection of the land revenue amounts to 127, 
each under its ov.n mauzdddr or native fiscal officer. 

Medical Aspects. —The climate of Nowgong is considered extremely 
unhealthy, owing partly to the numerous swamps and partly. to the 
utter disregard of sanitary precautions displayed by the native popula¬ 
tion. Conservancy is enforced only in that part of the civil station 
which is occupied by Europeans. The prevailing diseases are fever, 
bowel complaints, small-pox, cholera, cutaneous and venereal com¬ 
plaints, rheumatism, goitre, elephantiasis, and leprosy. Cholera fre¬ 
quently occurs in a sporadic form, and it is said to make its appearance 
as an epidemic about once in every four years. It has been observed 
that this disease invariably approaches from the west, advancing along 
the banks of the Brahmaputra and minor streams. In 1874, the total 
number of deaths reported by the mauzdddrs throughout the District 
was 5296, giving a death-rate of 20‘6 per thousand. This rate wag. } of 
course, below the truth ; but the following classification of the deaths is 
valuable :—Cholera, 3x06 ; fever, 1226 ; bowel complaints, 488; small¬ 
pox, 196; snake-bites or from wild beasts, 102 ; wounds and accidents, 
43 ; suicide, 2; all other causes, 153. In the same year, the returns 
from selected areas showed a death-rate of 43^2 per thousand in the 
rural area, and 41-9 per thousand in the urban area, which is conter¬ 
minous with the town of Nowgong. In recent years, cattle plague, 
apparently introduced from Bengal, has committed great havoc in this 
District, as throughout- the rest of Assam. In 1867, an infectious 
disease, supposed to be identical with the rinderpest of Europe, is said 
to have destroyed one-fourth of the total number of cattle. Even wild 
animals did not escape, tigers, buffaloes, and deer being found dead 
in the jungle with all the symptqjns of the disease. In 1870, this 
epizootic again made its appearande ; and out of 32x0 cattle ^attacked, 
2199; or 68 per cent, are ascertained to have died. 

Nowgong. —Town and administrative headquarters of Nowgong 
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District, Situated on the east bank of the Kalang river. Pop. (1871), 
2883. 

Nowgong ( Ndogdori). — A British cantonment in Bundelkhand, 
Central India; situated between thk British District of Hamirpur and 
the Native State of Chhatarpur. The troops in the Nowgong cantonment 
belong to the Sdgar (Saugor) District within the limits of the Central 
• India Agency. The Rajkumdr £ollege of Bundelkhand, established by 
the native chiefs of Bundelkhand in memory of Lord Mayo, is at Now¬ 
gong; it was opened in the year 1875-76, and in its second year there 
were on the rolls the names of 35 young chiefs, including the minor 
Rdjas of Chhatarpur, Sarila, and Kunjjadhana. There is a good 
metalled road betweeen Nowgong and the sadr station of Hamirpur. 
There is a dispensary at Nowgong. The cantonment is generally de¬ 
scribed as a healthy one; and in the year 1875-76, an epidemic of 
cholera, which appeared in Western Bundelkhand, dkd out to the west 
of Nowgong. 

Nowshera.— Tahsil, cantonment, and town in Peshdwar District, 
Punjab.— See Naushahra. 

Nowshera. —Town in Hazara District, Punjab.— See Naushahra. 

Nowshero.— Taluk in Shikdrpur District, Sind.— See Naushahro 
Alro. 

Nowshero. —Sub-district, tdluk, and town in HaidardbAd District, 
Sind.— See Naushahro. 

NoyiL —River in Coimbatore District, Madras ; rises in lat. 10° 55' 
45" n., and long. 76° 45' 40" e., in the Velingiri Hills, and, flowing across 
the District from west to east, joins the Kaveri (Cauvery) (lat. n° 4' n., 
lo„ng. 77° 59' 30" e.) in Kanlr tdluk. It has 16 anicuts, from which 
4J3.2. acres of land are irrigated, yielding in water rates ^3400. 

Nllddea. —District, Subdivision, and town in Bengal.— See Nadiya. 

Nuh. —Central tahsil of Gurgdon District, Punjab, lying between 
27° 57' and 28° 10' n. lat., and between 76° 58' and 77° 11' e. long. 

Nuh. —Town in Gurgdon District, Punjab, and headquarters of the 
tahsil of the same name. Pop. (1868), 4575. Situated in lat. 28° 6' 
30" n., and long. 77° 2' 15" 30 miles south of Gurgdon town. 

Entirely dependent upon the manufacture of inferior salt from the 
saline ponds and earth of the neighbourhood. The process is carried 
on by evaporation in comparatively deep pans. Residence of a few 
prosperous merchants, but otherwise insignificant. 

NtyikdL —River in Southern India, which rises among the Western 
Ghdts in the north of Coorg. It flows in a westerly direction through 
the Sampdji valley into the Madras District of South Kanara, and 
finally fqlls into the Arabian Sea near Kasergod (Cassergode) under the 
name of the Basavani. 

Nun. —One of the principal rivers of Puri District, Bengal. It rises 
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in the central portion of the District, and after a south-westeHy course 
falls into the Dayd, in lat. 19 0 53' 30” n., and long. 83° 38' e. The 
united streams find their way, under the name of the Daya, into the 
Chilled Lake. The Ndn, like the bayd, is subject to disastrous floods. 
Its banks are generally abrupt, and in many parts artificially raised and 
protected, by strong dykes. 

Ntmd.—Great embankment, extending for about 15 miles along 
the sea face of Ankurd pargand, in Balasor District, Bengal. Lat. 20“ 
58' to 21° 12' n., long. 86° 52' to 86° 55' e. It is intended to keep out 
the sea, but sometimes produces as much evil as it was constructed to 
avert. In 1867, it prevented the floods of the Gammai river from 
escaping to the sea.; but the embankment fortunately gave way before 
the pressure, and*the waters rushed through the breach. 

Nundy. —Village in Koldr District, Mysore.— See Nandi. 

Nundydroogf!*- Division and hill fort, Mysore.— See Nandidrug. 

NurfiMd. —Town in Gwalior State, Central India; situated on the 
right or south bank of the river Sankh, in lat. 26° 24' 45" n., and long. 
78° 3' 30" e., on the route from Agra to Gwalior fort; distant 60 miles 
south from the former, and 11 north-west from the latter. The Sankh 
is here crossed by a well-built masonry bridge of 7 arches. Near the 
town is a pleasure-ground of considerable size, which contains the 
mausoleum of Gunna Begam, wife of Ghdzl-ud-din KMn, Wazfr of 
Ahmad Shdh, and afterwards of the Emperor Alanglr 11. (Thornton). 

Nur Mah&L —Town in Jalandhar District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), 
7866, consisting of 3799 Hindus, 3571 Muhammadans, and 496 Sikhs. 
Situated in lat. 31° 6' n., and long. 75° 37' 45" e., 16 miles south of 
Jalandhar town. The site was once occupied by an earlier town, whiph 
was restored by "fahdngir, from whose empress, Ndr Jahdn, the prggfnt 
town derives it name. Extensive sardi, built at that time, forms the 
chief object of interest. Important Muhammadan fair, held annually 
at the tomb of a local saint. Post office, police station, Government 
vernacular school. Little trade. Municipal revenue (1875-76), ^304, 
or 9$d. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Nlirokal-betta. —Highest peak of the Niirokal range of mountains, 
a spur of the Western Ghdts in the territory of Coorg, forming part of 
the upper watershed of the Kdveri (Cauveiy) river. The view from . 
the summit is said to be the finest in Coorg. 

Nturpur.— Tahsil of Kdngra District, Punjab, lying between 31° 58' 
and 32 0 30' n. lat., and between 75° 38' and 76° n' e. long. Area 
320 square miles; pop. (1868), 127,368 ; persons per square mile, 244. 

Nlirpur.— Municipal town in lyangra District, Punjab, and head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil of the same name. Pop. (1868), 9928, coasting of 
4174 Hindus, 3681 Muhammadans, 72 Sikhs, and x ‘ other.’ Situated 
in lat. 32 0 18' 10" n., and long. 75 0 55' 30" E., on a small tributary of 
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the Chakki torrent, 2000 feet above sea level, and 37 miles west of 
Dharmsdla. Formerly the capital of a small Native State. Picturesquely 
perched upon the side of a hill, 1 crowned by the ruins of a fine 
old fort, erected by Rdjd Basu, who removed his capital hither from 
the plains. Chief town of the District, both in size and commercial im¬ 
portance. Principal inhabitants—Rdjputs, Kashmiris, and Kshattriyas, 
the last named being descendants of fugitives from Lahore, who fled 
from the exactions of the later Muhammadan rulers. The Kashmiris 
settled in Nurpur in 1783, driven from their country by famine; and 
were reinforced by others from a like cause in 1833. They carry on 
their hereditary trade of shawl-weavers, the town being famous for the 
production of these and other ivoollen fabrics. The shawls are inferior 
to those of Kashmir or Amritsar; their annual value dmounts to about 
,£20,000. Tahs'tli, police station, post office, dispensary, school-house, 
staging bungalow, 2 sardis. Municipal revenue in 1^75-76, ^337, or 
n£d. per head of population (7151) within municipal limits. 

Nusseer&b&d. —Cantonment in Ajmlr, Rdjputd.ua.— See Nasirabau. 

Nusseer&bdd.— Taluk and town in Shikdrpur District, Sind.— See 
Nasirabao. 

NusseerdMd. —Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh.—A^N asirabad. 

Nusseer&Md. —Town in Khandesh District, Bombay.— See Nasir- 

ABAD. 

Nusseerdb&d. — Town in Maimansinh District, Bengal. — See 
Nasirabad. 

Nuzuid. —Town in Kistna District, Madras. Lat. 16 0 47' 25" n., 
long. So 0 53' 20" e. ; pop. (1871), 6477 j number of houses, 1228. 

.Nwa-xqa-ran. —Revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township of 
PiOVje District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Traversed in the centre 
by a line of low forest - covered hills; the south-western portion is 
under rice cultivation. Pop. (1876-77), 2187 ; gross revenue, £586. 

Nyamti. —Municipal village in Shimoga District, Mysore head¬ 
quarters of the Honnali tdluk. Lat. 14° 9' 10" sr., long. 75 0 36' 55" e. ; 
pop. (1871), 2571 ; municipal revenue (1874-75), ,£385 ; rate of taxa¬ 
tion, 3s. per head. Founded irt'the beginning of the present century, 
Nyjjmti has become a great centre of through trade between the hill 
country and the plains. The merchants all belong to the Lingdyat sect. 
The grain, jaggery sugar, and arcca-nut produced in the neighbourhood 
are exchanged for cotton cloth and other manufactured wares brought 
up from Bellary and Dhdrwdr. 

Nyehattee. —Town in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal, and a railway station on the Eastern Bengal Railway.— See 
Naihatj, 
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O-bho. —Revenue circle in the»Kan-oung township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 5289; gross 
revenue, ^1079. 

Ochterlony (so called after Colonel James Ochterlony).—A beautiful 
valley 35 square miles in extent, at an average elevation of 3000 
feet above sea level; situated below* the south-western wall of the 
Nflgiri Hills, Madras, between u° 23' and n° 29' 15" n. lat., and 
between 76° 27'and 76° 34' 15" e. long. This valley was first explored 
by Colonel J. Ochterlony, R.E., in 1844-45, an( l was at that -time 
covered with virgin forest. * Coffee cultivation was introduced in the 
valley at that time, and there are now 22 coffee estates (occupying 
3700 acres). The value of the crop of 1878 was estimated at 
from ,£i2o,ooc» # to ,£150,000. Cinchona and tea also flourish. 
The whole valley has been converted into a busy English settlement, 
employing over 5000 native hands. The * Guynd ’ estate contains 
one unbroken block of 800 acres of coffee in full bearing. The 
expenditure in the valley is about ,£90,000 annually. 

Od . —Town in Kdira District, Bombay. Lat. 22° 37' N., long. 73 0 
10' E.; pop. (1872), 8423. 

OeL —Town in Kheri District, Oudh; 8 miles west of Lakhimpur, 
on the road to Sftdpur. It lies in lat. 27 0 50' 30" n., and long. 80° 46' 
55" e., on a plain of fine clay soil, beautifully cultivated and studded 
with trees, intermixed with numerous clusters of bamboos. The two 
villages Oel and Dhakua adjoin each other and form one town, but the 
dwelling-houses have a wretched appearance, consisting of ruinous 
mud walls and thatched roofs. Pop. (1869), 3003, viz. 26^3 Hindus 
and 360 Muhammadans. Handsome templS to Mahddco. Sugar 
manufactories. 

Okaldangd. —Town in Kumaun District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on the craggy bank of the river Kosila, on the route from 
Mordddbdd to Almord, 65 miles north-east of the former town, in lat. 
29 0 14' 20" N., and long. 79“ 39' e. picturesque situation. Thornton 
mentions that the rice of Okaldangd is remarkably fine, and bears in 
commerce the name of Pilibhit rice, being brought to market at *that 
town. Elevation above sea, about 2000 feet. 

Old Agartala. —Village in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal.— See Agar- 
tala, Old. 

Old Maldah. —Town in Maldah District, Bengal.— See Maldah. 

Old TJddipur. —Village in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal; the ancient 
capital of Uddi Mdnikya Bahddisr, who reigned over Tipperah in the 
latter half of the 16th century. Situated on the left bank of*the river 
Gumti, a few miles higher up the river than the village known at present 
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by the same name. The palace and all the buildings connected with 
it have long been deserted, and are now surrounded by dense jungle. 
The wall can with difficulty be traced amidst the profusion of vegetation. 
Everywhere may be seen the conquest of Nature over the work of 
man. There are still many houses in excellent preservation within the 
enclosure already referred to, which seems to have once surrounded all 
the buildings in the immediate occupation of the Rdjd and his family. 
Others again are fast falling to the ground, but enough remains to show 
their former strength, and the care with which they were constructed. 
The walls are rarely less than 4 feet in thickness, and the floors of 
most of the buildings are raised high above the ground; the brick 
foundation in one case having an elevation of about 10 feet. There 
is one two-storied building with large doorways oh jeach side of the 
upper storey, and on three sides of the lower storey. The doorways 
are arched, and the neat and simple carving abope them is still 
almost unaffected by the length of time that the" place has been 
deserted. Near this house are several large brick buildings, apparently 
monuments erected to the memory of deceased Rajds or their queens. 
The two principal ones are raised on the same brick foundation, 
and the open space inside each is so small that there is utter dark¬ 
ness in the interior. On the ground outside one of the buildings in 
the enclosure, lies an iron cannon about 8 feet in length. How it 
came to Uddipur t,he hill people do not know, but every man who 
visits the spot makes an obeisance before the gun, and places on the 
top a leaf or branch, in the belief that if his offering be accepted, it 
will be miraculously removed from the position in which he placed it, 
and covered over by the gun. 

Omatwdra. —Tract of country in Mdlwd, Cent-al India, lying 
between 23° 35' and 24° n' n. lat., and between 76° 23' and 77° 16' 
E. long.; length from north to south, 60 miles; breadth, 55 miles. 
It includes the Native States of Rdjgarh and Narsinhgarh, and parts of 
Indore and Gwalior; the two former States are under the political 
superintendence of the Bhopdl Agency. The tract takes its name from 
the Omat Rdjputs, a sept of the great Pramara clan, who emigrated from 
Uddipur (Oodeypore) at an early period, and, during the decline of the 
Mughal Empire, overran and subjugated this part of the country. 
Principal towns— Rajgarh, Narsingarh, and Khujnir. 

Ohgole ( Vangolu ).—Town in Nellore District, Madras; situated in 
lat. 15° 30' 20" n., and long. 80° 5' 30" e., on the Musi river, 189 miles 
north of Madras. Pop. (1871), 7392; number of houses, 1474. A 
Subdivisional and iahsili station, and originally (1794) the sadr or head¬ 
quarters station of a Collectorate. Post office, schools, etc. 

Oodeynullah. —Battle-field in the District of the Santdl Paigands, 
Bengal .—See Udainala. 
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Oodeypore. —State and town in R'djputdna.— See Udaipur. 

Oojein.— Town in Gwalior State,^Central India.— See Ujjain. 

Ook-kan.— Revenue circle, village, and river in Rangoon District, 
British Burma.— See Uk-kan. 

Oomercote. — T&luk and town in Thar and Pdfkar District, Sind.— 
See Umarkot. 

Oomrawuttee. —District and tow% in the Haidardbdd Assigned 
Districts (Berar).— See Amraoti. 

Oorcha. —State and town in Bundelkhand, Central India.— See 
Orchha. 

Ooreettonng, East and West. —Townships, revenue circle, and 
Pagoda in Akyab District, British Burma.— See Urit-toung. 

Oossoor. —Totra in Salem District, Madras.— See Ussur. 

Ootacamund. —Town in the Nilgiri Hills, Madras.— See Utaka- 

MAND. “• 

Oot-hpo. —Township, revenue circle, and town in Henzada District, 
British Burma.— See Ut-hpo. 

Oot-poo. —Revenue circle injjj&voy District, British Burma.— See 
Ut-pu. 

Orai. — Talisil and town in Jaldun District, North-Western Provinces. 
— See Urai. 

Orchhd, ( Oorcha , Urcliha; also known as Tehri or Tikamgarli ).— 
Native State in Bundelkhand, under the political superintendence of 
the Bundelkhand Agency, the Central India Agency, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It lies between 24° 26' and 25° 34' n. lat., and 
between 78° 28' 30" and 79 0 23' e. long., to the south of the British 
District of Jhdnsi, being much intermixed with that District* Orchhd 
is bounded on *the west by the Districts of, Jhansi and Ldlitpur; 
on the south by Ldlitpur and the States of Tanna and Bijdwar; 
and on the east by the States of Bijdwar, Charkhdri, and Garrauli. 
Estimated area in 1875, about 2000 square miles. The principal 
towns are Tehri, the present capital, and Orchha, the old capital. 
Tehri, where the Rdjd now resides, is situated in the south-west comer 
of the State, about 40 miles from ©rchhd, with which town and 
Baumdri it is connected by road. The fort of Tikamgarh within jhe 
town, and also tlie town itself, often give their names to the State. 
A great portion of the area is covered with hill jungle and poor soil, 
and is thinly populated. There are some magnificent tanks in the. 
country, many of them constructed by the ancestors of the ruling 
family. Dense forests afford a safe shelter to dakdits or robbers. 
In 1873-74, a gang of dakdits gave, much trouble, committing ravages 
on villages and travellers. The Political officer reported in 1873, that 
the best form of land settlement for Orchhd is still a problem. He 
says, ‘The native system—under which the State, while recognising 
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in every village a head-man, who fcnjoys certain advantages, yet main¬ 
tains itself as the proprietor of the land, acts as banker and seed- 
lender for the cultivators, and collects generally in proportion to pro¬ 
duce or to area cultivated—avoids sundry of the difficulties unex¬ 
pectedly found in Bundelkhand to accompany our North-Western 
Provinces zamindarl system of making the head villager or some one 
else the proprietor, settling eveifthing with him at a fixed amount, and 
leaving him and the cultivators to borrow from the money-lender as 
they need. The former plan as worked in OrchM, while it keeps 
existing cultivation fairly together, and is the lightest for the people 
in bad years, does not give stimulus enough to its extension by allowing 
villages a sufficiently profitable interest in working up fresh land.’ 

The State of OrchM is the oldest and highest in rank of all the 
Bundela Principalities, and was the only one of them not held in 
subjection by the Peshwd. The Marhattds, howee'fer, severed from 
Tehri that portion which afterwards formed the State of Jhdnsi. Rdjd 
Vikramdditya Mahendra was the ruling chief when the British entered 
Bundelkhand, and with him a treaty of friendship and defensive 
alliance was concluded in 1812., When he died in 1834, a disputed 
succession led to disturbances; but as the adoption of Sujan Sinh 
was acquiesced in by the neighbouring chiefs, the Government estab¬ 
lished him in power. Soon afterwards, Sujan Sinh died, and his widow 
was permitted to adopt Hamlr Sinh, a collateral relation of the family. 
On Hamfr Sinh’s death in 1874, his younger brother Mahendra Pratip 
Sinh, the present Mahariji, was recognised as his successor. The 
population of the State was estimated in 1875 at about 195,000. 
The gros§ revenue is estimated at 9 lakhs of rupees (say £90,000), 
but .about one-half of .this amount is alienated in grants to relations 
of the chief and others. The Rdj&s of Tehri used to pay a tribute of 
^300 to JMnsi. This payment fell to the Britisli Government on the 
annexation of Jhansi, but it was remitted as a reward for the loyalty 
of the Rdjd in 1857. The fixed revenue of the village of Mohanpur, 
amounting to £20, was also remitted at the same time. The chief was 
granted the title of Mahdrij & inn 1865. A military force is main tained 
of poo cavalry, 4400 infantry, and 90 guns, with 100 gunners. 

OrchM ( Oorcha , Urchha ).—Old capital of OrchM State, Bundel¬ 
khand, Central India; situated in lat. 25 0 21' n., and long. 78° 42' e., 
on both banks of the river Betwa. There is an imposing fortress, 
containing the former residence of the Rdjd, and a palace built for the 
accommodation of the Emperor JaMngfr. A wooden bridge connects 
the fortress with the remainder of Jhe town, which would otherwise be 
cut off d,uring the rains by a branch of the river. 

Orissa. —A Province of British India, forming a Division or Commis- 
sionership under-the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; 
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situated between 19 0 28' and 22° 3* 15'' n. lat., and between 83° 36' 
30" and 87° 31' 30" E. long. It^ forms the extreme south-western 
portion of the Bengal Presidency being bounded on the north and 
north-east by Chuti£ Ndgpur and Bengal Proper; on the east and 
south-east by the Bay of Bengal; on the south by Madras; and on the 
west by the Central Provinces. It contains a total estimated area of 
23,901 square miles, and an ascertained population (1872) of 4,317,999 
persons. 

Physical Aspects .—Orissa consists of two distinct territories—-a fertile 
alluvial delta, comprising the three British Districts of Cuttack, 
Balasor, and Puri ; bounded on the east and south by the sea; and 
on the west and n#rth by a wild region of sparsely populated Tribu¬ 
tary Hill States, which walls it out from the Central Indian plateau. 
The following table shows the distribution of Orissa under direct 
English managSment, and the Tributary Hill States under their 
hereditary chieftains in 1872. Changes have since taken place. 


Area, Population, etc., ok Orissa in 1872. 



The Orissa delta is formed from the deposits of three great river?— 
the Mahanadi on the south, the Brahmani in the centre, and the 
Baitarani on the north. The two first of these take their rise deep 
in Central India; the third has a shorter course, and obtains its 
waters from the hill country of Morbhanj and Keunjhar, which form 
two of the Tributary States. The three rivers gradually converge 
towards the coast, and dash down their accumulated waters, within 30 
r pilpfi of each other, upon Orissa. During summer, their upper 
rhannpls in the interior tableland dwindle to insignificant streams, 
dotted here and there by stagnant almond-shaped pools. Including 
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two other minor streams, the Sdlanc f and SubanrekM, they represent the 
accumulated drainage of 63,350 square miles, which, during the height 
of the hot weather, only amounts to a discharge of 1690 cubic feet per 
second. The average cold-weather discharge is, however, 5360 cubic 
feet per second ; but during the rains the rivers rise, as shown in the 
following table, till they bring down an aggregate of 2,760,000 cubic 
feet in time of flood :— ( 


The Orissa Rivers. 


Names of Rivers. 

Catchment 
Basin, in 
Square Miles. 

Maximum 
Discharge 
in time of 
Flood. 

Cubic Feet. 

Average 

Cold-Weather 
Discharge. 
Cubic Feet. 

Minimum 
Discharge in 
May. 

Cubic Feet. 

Mahanadi . 

45,000 

1,800,000 

3,000*;* 

750 

Brahman! , 

9,000 

400,000 

1,000 

380 

Baitarani . 

3.100 

200,000 

500 

180 

Salandi 

250 

60,000 

260 

... 

Subanrekha 

6,000 

300,000 

600 

380 

Total 

63,350 

2,760,000 

5,360 

1,690 


This enormous mass of water falls suddenly upon a narrow level strip 
of country. The river beds are altogether inadequate to carry off 
the flood., Thus, while the Mahanadi alone pours down 1,800,000 
cubic feet per second in the height of the rains, the whole of its 
distributaries in the Orissa delta can only discharge 897,449 cubic feet 
per second. It follows, therefore, that only one-half of the waters 
thus brought down find an outlet through the deltaic distributaries to 
the sea. The other half bursts over the banks, and sweeps across the 
country. 

The Mahanadi, as I have poifited out in my Orissa, illustrates in a 
striking manner the biography of a great Indian river. Rising in 
Central India, 520 miles off, it collects the rainfall*of 45,000 square 
miles, and pours down on the Orissa delta through a narrow gorge just 
above Cuttack city. In its first stage it runs on a lower level than the 
surrounding country, winding through mountain passes, and skirting 
the base of the hills. During this long part' of its career, it receives 
innumerable tributaries from the higher country on both banks. So 
far, it answers to our common English idea of a river. But no 
sooner does it reach the delta than its whole life changes. Instead 
of running along the lowest ground, it finds itself hoisted up on its own 
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deposits of silt, its banks gradijall/ forming ridges, which rise above 
the adjacent country. Instead off receiving affluents, it shoots forth 
distributaries. The silt gradually accumulates in the bed and on its 
margins, until its channel shallows, and its capacity as an outlet for the 
waters which pour into it from above diminishes. The same process 
goes on in every one of the hundred distributaries into which the parent 
stream breaks up; and as the beds grow more shallow, their total dis¬ 
charging power becomes less and less adequate to carry off the water 
supply to the sea. 

As the rivers in the delta thus gradually build themselves up into 
high-level canals, so the lowest levels lie about half-way between each 
set of their distributaries. The country, in fact, slopes gently down¬ 
ward from the river banks, and in time of flood the overflow is unable 
to make its way back again into the rivers. The waters stand deep 
upon the harvest fields long after the main channels have run down. 
They slowly search out the lines of drainage, accumulating in stagnant 
swamps, drowning the crops, and poisoning the air with malaria, until 
they dry up or at last reach the sea. Even in periods of quiescence, 
the rivers form a complicated network of channels, which crawl east¬ 
wards by innumerable bifurcations, interlacings, and temporary rejunc¬ 
tions and divergences. 

History .—The Brd.hmanic.al archives of the temple of Jaganndth give 
us our knowledge of the early history of Orissa. These curious relics 
consist of bundles of palm leaves, neatly cut, and written over with a sharp 
iron pen, without ink. They furnish a list of 107 kings, and the exact 
dates for their reigns, from 3101 b.c. (3001 ?) to the present day. During 
the first three thousand years of which the palm-leaf records treat, or .up 
to 57 b.c., twelve kings are said to have reigned in Orissa, averaging a 
little more than 250 years a . iece. The first three of them, who are 
well-known monarchs of the Mahdbhdrata, divided among them no 
fewer than 1294 years. At whatever date the Aryan settlement took 
place in Orissa, we may conclude that it did not start from Northern 
India, the seat of these kings, before 1807 b.c. The first king* with any 
pretensions to being a local monarch*—namely, Sankar Deva—has an 
assigned reign of t from 1807 to 1407 b.c. It is only in the time 0/ his 
successor, Gautama Deva, however, or between 1407 and 1037 B.c., 
that we begin to catch the faintest glimpse of Orissa. During this 
reign, the Sanskrit colonists are said to have pushed their way down to 
the Godavari river; but it is not till the reign of the sixth monarch, 
Mahendra Deva, that we hear of the capital city, Rdjdmahendri, being 
founded. This brings us down to between 1037 and 822 b.c., and (apart 
from such unsafe chronology) the foundation of the Aryan, sea-coast 
kingdom of Kalinga may be reasonably placed about that period. 

The last five hundred years anterior to the Christian era were those 
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in which Buddhism effected its settlements in Orissa. The Ceylon 
texts place the advent of the Sacred. Tooth in Purl at 543 b.c. About 
this time, the country was repeatedly invaded by the Yavanas from 
the north. In my Orissa , I have gone at length into the question 
as to the identity of these Yavanas, one of the most interesting 
enigmas of Indian history. Frtem about 50 b.c. till 3x9 A.D. the 
palm-leaf writings yield no materials for the history of the Province; 
but between 319 and 323 a.d., the last great inroad of Yavanas took 
place, and for 146 years their supremacy was complete. It is certain 
that during the period of this long silence on the part of the records, 
the Buddhists honeycombed the mountains, and excavated the rock 
monasteries of Orissa, an account of which will be found under Rani- 
nur. In 474 a.d., the Yavanas were finally expelled by Yaydti Kesari, 
the founder of the Kesari or Lion line, which ruled Orissa until 
1132 a.d. The new dynasty was Brdhmanical rather‘"than Buddhistic 
from the first. Guided by signs and wonders, the orthodox founder 
of the Kesari line sought out the image of Jaganndth in the jungles, 
where it had lain hidden during the Yavana occupation, and brought 
it back to Puri in triumph. During this period the great Sivaite temple 
at Bhuvaneswar was constructed. A warlike prince of the Lion 
line, who reigned from 941 to 953 a.d., perceived the military strength 
of the tongue of land where the Mahdnadi first divides itself into 
several branches, and founded the city of Cuttack, still the capital of 
Orissa. The Kesari dynasty came to an end in rx32, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Chor-gangd, a king from the south, who by war, assisted by 
diplomacy, obtained the sovereignty. The new or so-called Gangetic 
dynasty revolutionized the religion of Orissa. As t,he monarchs of 
the Province during the first seven centuries, before the accession of 
the Kesari line, had been Buddhists, and as that line during the next 
seven centuries had been Siva-worshippers; so from the coming in of 
the Gangetic line in 1132 down to the present day, the reigning house 
have been Vishnuvites. Anang Bhim Deo, the fifth monarch of the 
dynasty, -who reigned from rx75 to 1202 according to the temple 
archives, was one of the greatest of the Orissa kings. He made a 
survey of his whole kingdom, measuring it with reeds ; and also built 
the present temple of Jaganmith. A description of this edifice, and a 
brief sketch of the form of religion it represents, will be found in the 
article on Puri Town. The history of the next three centuries, up to 
the close of the Gangetic dynasty in 1532, is taken up by a narrative of 
confused fighting, and of expeditions against the rebellious southern 
portion of the kingdom, which had always given trouble to the Orissa 
monarchsi On the death of the last king of the line in 1532, his prime 
minister murdered every male member of his family, and seized the 
kingdom in 1534 a.d. 
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The Muhammadans, who hadlbejEn harassing Orissa, now closed in 
upon the usurper and his succes*>rsf About 1510, Ismd.il Ghdzi, the 
general of Husain Shdh, Afghdnfl^ing of Bengal, had sacked the capital, 
Cuttack, and plundered the holy city, Puri, itself. But the Orissa prince 
was yet able to beat back the invaders. The final defeat of the Hindus 
took place half a century later. In 15*7-68, Suldimdn, King of Bengal, 
advanced with a great army under his ^general, Kdld Pahdr, into Orissa, 
and defeated the last independent King of Orissa under the walls of 
Jdjpur. The Afghdn conqueror, on the defeat and death of the Orissa 
king, was not content, like previous invaders, with levying a ransom 
from the Province, but matched through it to its southern extremity, 
and besieged and ‘captured Puri. His second son, Ddiid Khdn, who 
succeeded to the Governorship of Bengal, threw off all allegiance on 
the Mughal Emperor at Delhi, and declared himself independent. In 
the struggle thar ensued, the Afghans were worsted and retired into 
Orissa. Early in 1574, a great battle took place at Mughalmiri, 
near Jaleswar in Balasor, between the Mughals and the Afghans, in 
which the latter were completely defeated. In 1578, after a second 
defeat of the Afghans, in which Ddiid Khan was slain, Orissa became 
a Province of Akbar’s Empire, and remained so until 1751, when the 
Marhattds obtained it. The remnants of the Afghdns still used it as a 
basis for marauding expeditions, one of which, in 1695-98, attained the 
dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wrested Bengal and Orissa from 
the Empire. 

Orissa, even after the extirpation of the Afghdns, still remained a 
source of weakness rather than of strength to the Empire. The internal 
troubles which Ijeset the Mughal Government prevented anything like a 
settled government in Orissa; the peasantry were left at the mercy, of a 
succession of rude soldiers, who harried the Province and got together as 
much plunder as their brief tenure of office allowed them. In 1742, 
the Marhattds came down upon Bengal, and found Orissa an admirable 
basis for their annual inroads, exactly as the Afghdns had for their 
revolts. Nine years later, in 1751, the Governor of Bengal, Ah' Vardf 
Khdn, bought them off, by practically^eding to them the Province of 
Orissa, and agreeing to pay 12 lakhs of rupees as chauth for Bengal. 
From that date till 1803, Orissa remained a Marhattd Province. 

Wretched as the state of Orissa had been under the Mughals, a half- 
century of deeper misery remained for it under the Marhattds. Their 
prince had his capital or standing camp at Ndgpur in Central India, 
whence he waged incessant war with his neighbours. His deputies, 
who were constantly changed, and imprisoned on their recall, struggled 
to wring out of Orissa—the only peaceful Province of his kingdom—a 
sufficiency to supply the military necessities of their master. Whoever 
had money was the natural enemy of the State. The Province lay 
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untilled, and any failure of the nqe ^rop produced a famine. Within 
seven years two terrible scarcities a^icjpd Orissa. The famine of 1770, 
a scarcity of much greater intensity tha^ that of 1866, instead of being 
mitigated by State importations and relief depots, was intensified by a 
mutiny of foreign troops. While the people were dying by thousands 
on every road-side, the Marhattd soldiery threw off the last vestige of 
control, and for many months ranged like wild beasts across the country. 
Seven years afterwards, in 1777, another great famine ensued; and as 
the central Marhattd power at Nagpur decayed, each party into which 
it split separately harried and plundered the Province. 

The conquest of Orissa by the English formed part of the great 
campaign against the Marhatlds in Central India, <undertaken by the 
• Marquis of Wellesley. The original plan was that' the force, after 
capturing Cuttack, and leaving a sufficient number of troops to hold it, 
should make its way by the Bdrmul Pass through the Tributary States, 
and co-operate with General Sir Arthur Wellesley in Berar. The main 
body of the expedition started from Ganjdm in September 1803, and 
on the 18th entered Puri without opposition. ‘ u 0 n the 14th October, the 
fort of Cuttack was taken. Equal success attended the expedition 
which had been despatched from Bengal against the town of Balasor. 

The three principal towns of the Province having fallen into our 
hands, a part of the force was, in pursuance of the original plan of the 
campaign, despatched under Major Forbes to force the Bdrmril Pass. 
This detachment had penetrated through the hilly and jungly country 
which bounds Orissa on the west, and reached the Pass of Bdrmiil, the 
key to Berar and the Central Provinces. Here the Marhattds made a 
last stand ; but on the 2d November 1803 the Pass was forced, and the 
enemy, completely broken and defeated, escaped with difficulty across 
the hills. The Rdjds of Bod and Sdnpur, in consequence of this 
defeat, came to render their submission to the British. Meanwhile, 
Colonel Harcourt was approaching from the east with the intention 
of effecting a junction with Major Forbes, and leading the combined 
force to co-operate with Sir Arthur Wellesley in Berar; but news 
having come that peace had been concluded both with Sindhia and the 
Marhattd Rdjd at Ndgpur, the troops marched back to Cuttack, and the 
force was broken up early in 1804. 

Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill, as Joint Commissioners, there¬ 
upon set about placing the civil administration of Orissa on a satisfactory 
footing. Courts were established, a Land Settlement arranged for, and 
the Bengal Civil Regulations extended to the Province. The office 
of the ‘ Commissioners for settling the affairs of Cuttack ’ was abolished 
in 1805, and Orissa was placed under the charge of a Collector, and of 
a Judge and Magistrate. The headquarters of the Province, which then 
consisted of only one District, were at Puri until 1816, when they were 
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removed to Cuttack-. In 1829, flusflinwieldy jurisdiction was split up 
into the three Districts of Cuttickf Balasor, and Puri, with the non- 
Regulation Tributary States. Tft^only instances of armed opposition 
to British rule which have occurred in Orissa Proper since 1803, were 
the rebellion of the Khurdha Rdja in 1804, and, the insurrection of 
the Khurdhd pdiks in 1817-18. A narrative of these events wall be 
found in my account of Puri District’ to which they more properly 
belong. 

Population .—The population of the Deltaic Districts was returned in 
1872 at 3,034,690, an average of 393 to the square mile, as shown in 
the following table. Changes have since taken place. 


Population of Orissa Delta (British Orissa), 1872. 


Namb of 
District. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

•# 

Inhabited 

.Houses. 

ITotalf* 

Population. 

Total 

Adults. 

Total 

Children. 

Total 

Males. 

Total 

Females. 

Number 

of 

Persons 

per 

Square 

Mile. 

Cuttack 

3178 

281,430 

1,494,784 

978,733 

516,051 

725,330 

769,454 

470 

Purl 

2473 

143,920 

769,674 

507.302 

262,372 

389,449 

380,225 

3 ” 

Balasor 

2066 

138,913 

770,232 

502,640 

267,592 

379,077 

391,155 

373 

Total 

7717 

564.263 

3,034,690 

1,988,675 

1,046,015 

1,493,856 

1,540,834 

Av. 393 


The population of the whole Province of Orissa, including the 
Tributary States,*was 4,317,999, on an area of 23,901 square miles. Jhe 
people live almost entirely by husbandry. No tendency towards town 
life, in the European sense of the word, can be detected in this rural 
Province. Nevertheless, they have cities after their own fashion. The 
principal of these is Cuttack, with a population of 50,878, built on the 
neck of land formed by the first bifurcation of the Mahdnadi, at the head 
of the delta. It is the headquarters dt the Provincial Administration, 
and forms the starting-point of the great system of canals which irrigates 
the Province. Tlie next important town, from a commercial point of 
view, is Balasor, with a population (1872) of 18,263, the official head¬ 
quarters of the District of the same name, and the earliest English 
factory on the seaboard of Bengal. Puri, the capital of the third 
District of Orissa, and the religious metropolis of the Province, has a 
population of 22,695 persons. Kfjidrapara, with 9442 inhabitants, 
gives its name to the canal which connects Cuttack with tid^J waters. 
The following table exhibits all the towns of Orissa of over 5000 
inhabitants in 1872. Changes have since taken place. 
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or}ssa province. 


Town Population c* Urissa, 1872. 


Towns of 
5000 inhabit¬ 
ants and 
upwards. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

Buddhists and 
Others. 

1 

% 

Total 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Gross 
Municipal 
Income.) 

Gross 

Municipal 

Expenditure. 

Rate of 
Municipal 
Taxation 
per head. 

Cuttack . 

40,849 

7.436 

1968 

625 

50,878 

£ r. d 
1C17 15 6£ 

£ r. d. 

1516 I 9 

*. d. 

0 7 i 

Balasor . 

I 5.°94 

2,586 

432 

151 

18,263 

5*9 6 44 

5*3 *8 3$ 

0 6f 

Puri 

22,340 

217 

14 

124 

• 22,695 

*859 *5 5 

J °73 *7 9 

* 74 

Jajpur . 

10,161 

576 

10 

6 

*°.753 

244 3 6 

225 0 n£ 

0 5 i 

Kendrapara 

9.442 

1,225 

IO 

5 

10,682 

*80 1 95 

*#9 *0 oj 

0 4 


97,886 

12,040 

2434 

9 " 

**3.27* 

4421 2 72 

3498 8 9i 

0 9 i 


Religion .—The staple of Orissa is religion. From the moment the 
Hindu crosses the Baitarani river he treads on holy ground. On the 
southern bank of the river rises shrine after shrine to Siva, the All- 
Destroyer. On leaving the stream he enters Jajpuk, literally the City 
of Sacrifice, the headquarters of the region of pilgrimage sacred to 
the wife of the All-Destroyer. There is not a fiscal division in Orissa 
without its community of cenobites, scarcely a village without con¬ 
secrated lands, and not a single ancient family which has not devoted 
it? best acres to the gods. Every town is filled with tejnples, and every 
hanriet has its shrine. The national reverence of the Hindus for holy 
places has been for ages concentrated on Puri, sacred to Vishnu under 
his title of Jaganndth, the Lord of the World. It has been estimated 
that sometimes as many as 300,000 pilgrims visit Puri in the course of 
the year; the Car Festival alone having been attended in some seasons 
by upwards of 90,000. [For an account of the pilgrimages made to this 
famous shrine of Jaganndth, see Puri.] 

Agriculture .—Rice is the great crop of Orissa. The husbandmen 
have developed every variety of it, from the low-growing plant 18 
inches high, to the long-stemmed paddy which rears its head above 
6 or 7 feet of water. Their skill in tillage has adapted this cereal to 
all classes of soil, from the dry uplands to the deep swamps. One 
variety is sown on low lands in December or January, and is reaped in 
March or April; another is sown ha high lands in May or June, and 
reaped in July or August; a third, sown at the same time, is reaped in 
September; a fourth, sown on lands of middling elevation, is reaped in 
October; a fifth, sown on low lands throughout the whole Province at 
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the beginning of the rains, yielcl tie great harvest of the year in 
December. Rice is the bountifu&if? of nature to a deltaic population, 
and is associated in the most i intimate manner with the domestic 
ceremonies of their lives, and with their worship of the gods. They 
distinguish each stage of its groVth and preparation as an article of 
food. Besides rice, they have jwhea| many varieties of pulse and 
pease, oil-seeds—especially mustard—nemp, tobacco, cotton of two 
sorts, three varieties of sugarcane, the costly betel-leaf, tubers, and 
vegetables of many kinds. The rates of rent vary according to the 
quality of the soil. From 6s. to ios. an acre may be taken as the rent 
of first-class winter rice land, Jr of the best two-crop land. Medium soils 
yield from 2s. 6d. td 5s., and inferior lands from gd. an acre upwards. 
Expensive and specially exhausting crops, such as tobacco and sugar¬ 
cane, pay as highas 25s. an acre, but their average rent is from 12s. 
to 18s. In Puri District, xo acres are considered a fair-sized farm, 
and 30 acres a large holding. In Cuttack District, it is estimated 
that small holdings of less than 10 acres absorb one-half of the total 
cultivated area. Very few farms exceed 25 acres. In the District of 
Balasor, with its 656,000 acres of cultivable land, there are not more 
than one hundred holdings of from 20 to 100 acres; and the few farms 
that exist of these dimensions are generally held by families of brethren, 
who cultivate the land in common. Sixty per cent, of the whole farms 
were below 10 acres, frequently held by several cultivators in common. 
The zaminddrs made advances of money and seed to the tenants. 

Natural Calamities .—Orissa owes to its rivers, not only its rare 
deltaic fertility, but also some of the greatest calamities which can 
afflict a country.. Besides its copious water supply, amounting to-a 
discharge of 2,760,000 cubic feet per second in time of floods, 
Orissa has a local rainfall ot 62^ inches per annum. Nevertheless, 
the uncontrolled state of the water supply has subjected the Province, 
from time immemorial, to droughts no less than to inundation. The 
flood of 1866 destructively inundated 1052 square miles of the delta, 
the waters lying from 3 to 15 feet deeg in most parts for thirty days, 
submerging the homesteads of million of husbandmen, and destroy¬ 
ing crops to the value of 3 millions sterling. The Province was just 
emerging from the terrible famine of 1865-66, which swept away 
one-fourth of the whole population, and the people were looking 
forward to the approaching harvest as their one chance of safety when 
this outbreak took place. This inundation does not stand alone. 
Eleven years previously, an equally ruinous flood had buried the country 
deeper in water, and forty years agah tidal wave and river inundation 
had completely desolated a large part of Balasor District. The floods 
and droughts of Orissa constituted a yearly charge upon the revenues 
of the Province, exceeding in absolute outlay three times the whole 
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revenue derived from the inlfabiants of the Tributary States. 
Engineering skill may ultimately fcolw- the great problem of checking 
the flood water before it reaches the lower levels, and thereby free the 
country from the misery and desolatic i such calamities bring upon it. 
Much has already been done by Gove rnment to husband the abundant 
water supply. The Orissa card's, wl ich have been fully described in 
the article on the Mahanadi River, r'istribute the water for irrigation, 
and utilize it for navigation and commence. 

Orissa Tributary States. —A cluster of 19 dependent territories 
which form the mountainous background of the Orissa Division, 
Bengal. They lie between 19° 52' 15" und 22° 34' 15" N. lat, and 
between 83° 36' 30" and 87° 13' e. long. The following table 
exhibits the 19 States in 1872. Changes have since taken place. 


Tributary States of Orissa in 1872. 



Names of States. 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Estimated Revenue of 
the Chiefs. 

I 

Angul . 

881 

78,374 


/■?,o 67 (confiscated). 

2 

Athgarli 

ms 

26,366 

£282 

1,494 

3 

Athmallik 

730 

>4,536 

48 

800 

4 

Banki 

150 

49.426 


1,996 (confiscated). 

s 

Baramba 

134 

24,261 

I40 

1,200 

6 

Bod 

2,064 

108,868 

80 

1,000 

7 

Daspalla 

568 

34,8os 

66 

2,000 

8 

Phenkinal 

1.463 

178,072 

509 

6,000 

9 

Hindol . 

312 

28,025 

55 

1,000 

.IO 

Kepnjhar 

3.096 

181,871 

197 

5.000 

II 

Khandpdra 

244 

60,877 

421 

2,445 

ii 

Morbhanj 

4.243 

258,680 

106 

10,000 

13 

Narsinhpur . 

199 

24,758 

145 

1,200 

14 

Nilgiri . 

278 

33,944 

390 

i,94S 

IS 

Naydgarh 

588 

83,249 

552 

5,000 

16 

Pal Lahdra 

452 

15,450 

Included under 
Keunjhar 

500 

17 

Ranpur . 

203 

27,306 

140 

1,500 

18 

Talcher . 

399 

38,021 

103 

1,200 

19 

Tigaria . 

46 

10,420 

88 

800 


Total . 

16,218 

1,283,309 

£3322 

£48,147 


A separate article on each will be found under its own name, and 
the following brief account must suffice here for the whole :— 
Boundaries. — The Orissa Tributary States are bounded on the 
north by the Districts of Singbhiim, Mdnbhdm, and Midnapur; on the 
east by the Districts of Balasor, Cuttack, and Puri; on the south by 
the Madras petty States of Ghiimsar and Kimidi; and on the west by 
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the Tributary States of Patn£, Sohpifr, Rddhdkol, Bamri, and Sarandd 
in the Central Provinces, and Bo$di m Chutid Nigpur. 

General Aspect of the Country.-rTjhe Tributary States of Orissa occupy 
a succession of ranges rolling backwards towards Central India. They 
form, however, three watershedslfrom south to north, with fine valleys 
between, down which pour the tljree gieat rivers of the interior table¬ 
land. The southernmost is the Valley of the Mahdnadi, at some places 
closely hemmed in by peaks cn either side, and forming picturesque 
passes; at others spreading oiyt into fertile plains, green with rice, and 
watered by a thousand mountain streams. At the Bdrmul Pass, the river 
winds round magnificently vrooded hills, from 1500 to 2500 feet high. 
Crags and peaks of a wild beauty overhang its channel, which at' one 
part is so narrow lhat the water rises 70 feet in time of flood. From the 
north bank of the Mahdnadi, the ranges tower into a fine watershed, 
from 2000 to 2jao feet high, running north-west and south-east, and 
forms the boundary of the States of Narsinhpur and Barambd. On 
the other side, they slope down upon the States of Hindol and 
Dhenkanal, supplying countless little feeders to the Brdhmani, which 
occupies the second of the three valleys. From the north bank of 
this river, the hills again roll back into magnificent ranges, running in 
the same general direction as before, but more confused and wilder, 
till they rise into the Keunjhar watershed, with peaks from 2500 to 
3500 feet high, culminating in Maldyagiri, 3895 feet above the sea, in the 
State of Pal Lahdra. This watershed, in turn, slopes down into the third 
valley, that of the Baitaranf, from whose eastern or left bank rise the 
hitherto almost unexplored mountains of Morbhanj, heaped upon each 
other in noble masses of rock, from 3000 to nearly 4000 feet high, 
sending counties? tributaries to the Baitarani on the south, and poujing 
jiown the Burdbalang, with the feeders of the Subarnarekha, on the 
north. The hill ranges are densely wooded to the summit, and, except 
at the- regular passes, are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The inter¬ 
mediate valleys yield rich crops in return for negligent cultivation; 
and a vast quantity of land might be reclaimed on their outskirts and 
lower slopes. * 

Population .—The total population of the Tributary States of Orissa 
consisted in 187*2 of 1,283,309 persons, viz. 646,205 males and 
637,104 females. The proportion of males in the total population 
amounted to 50-4 per cent., and the average density of the population 
is 79 persons per square mile. Classifying the population according 
to religion, the Census gives the following results: — Hindus, males, 
441,7x1, and females, 437,944; total, 879,655, or 68-5 per cent.: 
Muhammadans, males, 2130, and females, 1865; total, 3995, or 0-3 per 
cent.: Buddhist, 1 : Christians, males, 163, and females, 140; total, 
303: and ‘others,’ males, 202,201, and females, 197,155; total, 
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399,356, or 31-2 per cent. EttldrfNy divided, the population of the 
Tributary States consists almost °f ( r ) Hindu Uriyds, who inhabit 
the valleys, and who form the largeptWd most important section of the 
population; and (2) aboriginal aka semi-aboriginal hill tribes, such 
as Savais, Kandhs, Gonds, Bhumir. Santils, Kols, Pins, Bhuiyds, 
Bathudis, Khdiras, etc. Thef Ceisps Report ethnically divides the 
population as follows:—European, aboriginal tribes, 327,652; semi- 
Hinduized aborigines, 213,490; Hin^u castes and people of Hindu 
origin, 738,171; Muhammadans, 3995 vtotal, 1,283,309. 

The aboriginal tribes number 2 5-5 3 Ver cent of the whole popula¬ 
tion, being most numerous in the n^ountainous jungle tracts of 
Mokbhanj, Keunjhar, and Bod. The most important of these are 
the Kandhs. The Census Report returns the number of these people 
in the Orissa Tributary States at 75,531, of whom 46,024 are found in 
Bod (including 34,005 belonging to the Kandh-x.rdls—a tract now 
under a modified system of British administration). The other States in 
which the Kandhs are most strong are DaspaM (8382), Angul (5423), 
and Naydgarh (3928). They are also scattered through nearly all the 
other States, and are met with in the British Districts of Orissa and 
Northern Madras. They form one of a group of non-Aryan races, 
who still occupy the position on the Bay of Bengal assigned to them 
by the Greek geographers x 500 years ago. The Kandh idea of Govern¬ 
ment remains purely patriarchal to this day. The family is strictly 
ruled by the father. The grown-up sons have no property during his 
life, but live in his house with their wives and children; and all share 
the common meal prepared by the grandmother. The clan consists of 
a number of families sprung from a common father; and the tribe is 
made up in like manner of a number of clans who craim descent from 
a common ancestor. The head of the tribe is usually the eldest son 
of the patriarchal family; but if the eldest son is not fit for the post, 
he is set aside, and an uncle or a younger brother is appointed. 
According to the Kandh theory of existence, a state of war might 
lawfully be presumed against all neighbours with whom no express 
stipulation had been made to the contrary. Murders within the tribe 
were punished by blood revenge; the kinsmen within a certain degree 
being one and all bound to pursue and kill the slayer, unless appeased 
by a payment of cattle or grain. A stolen article must be returned, or 
its equivalent made good. This may seem a slight penalty for theft. 
But the Kandh twice convicted of stealing was driven forth from his 
tribe, the greatest punishment known to the race. A favourite method 
of settling disputes among the Kandhs was trial by combat Such 
duels, and annual raids upon the lowlands, formed the principal 
recreations of the tribe till they came under British rule, forty years 
ago. The Kandh is a well-made man; and his boldly developed 
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muscles, broad forehead, and fiiB but not thick lips, present a type of 
intelligence,’strength, and determination, blended with good humour, 
which make him an agreeable companion in peace and a formidable 
enemy in war. He never asks frjr '{juarter, and adorns himself for battle 
as for a feast. The Patriarch or*phief used to send out swift messengers 
from glen to glen bearing an a r jrow as a summons to war. Before 
engaging, each side sacrificed the jjods. The most approved form 
was to go on fighting day after 'Jay, till one side or the other was exter¬ 
minated. Such a battle yield jd a pleasurable excitement, not only to 
the warriors engaged, but to ¥oth their villages. The women and old 
men stood behind the combatants, handing them pots of water and 
cooked food, together with much good advice as to the conduct of 
the fight. The father selects a wife for his son, and usually chooses 
one older than the boy. The girl may be fourteen, while the boy is 
only ten. The r^ysori of this is, that the bride remains as a servant in, 
her new father-in-law’s house till her boy husband grows old enough 
to live with her. The Kandh engages only in husbandry and war, and 
despises all other work. But attached to each village is a row of 
hovels inhabited by a lower race, who are not allowed to hold land, or 
to go forth to battle, or to join in the village worship. These poor 
people do the dirty work of the hamlet, and can never rise in the 
social scale. They can give no account of their origin ; but they are 
supposed to be the remnants of ruder tribes, whom the Kandhs found 
in possession of the hills when they themselves were pushed backwards 
by the Aryans from the plains. The Kandhs have many deities—race 
gods, tribe gods, family gods, and a multitude of malignant spirits— 
each one of whom must be appeased with blood. But their great 
divinity is the carth-god, who represents the productive energy of 
nature. Twice each year, at sowing time and at harvest, and in all 
special seasons of distress, the earth-god required a human sacrifice. 
The duty of providing the victims rested with the lower race of out- 
castes attached to the Kandh village. Brdhmans and Kandhs were 
the only two classes exempted from being sacrificed; and an ancient 
rule ordained that the offering must be, bought with a price. Men of 
the lower race, attached to the villages, kidnapped victims from the 
plains ; and it was* a mark of respectability for a Kandh hamlet to keep 
a small stock in reserve, as they said, ‘ to meet sudden demands for 
atonement.’ The victim, on being brought to the hamlet, was 
welcomed at every threshold, daintily fed, and kindly treated, till the 
fptal day arrived. He was then solemnly sacrificed to the earth-god ; 
the Kandhs shouting in his dying ear, ‘ We bought you with a price; 
no sin rests with us.’ His flesh and' blood were distributed among the 
village lands, a fragment being solemnly buried in each field in the 
newly turned furrows. In 1835, the Kandhs passed under British rule, 
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and these sacrifices had to cease, t Iffe proud spirit of the clans shrank 
from compulsion ; but after some|h<£tilities and many tribal councils 
they gave up their stock of human victims, as a present to their 
new suzerain. Care was taken by Hi ^ British Government that they 
should not obtain fresh ones. A law fas passed declaring kidnapping 
for human sacrifice to be a capifal offi nee; and the Kandh priests were 
led to discover that buffaloes di« quit* as well for the earth-god, under 
British rule, as human sacrifices in theVld times. The practice ceased 
under the firm supervision of the tmes by English officers, who 
established hill-fairs, made roads, and bright this wild isolated people 
into mercantile relations with the rest of \iankind. The Kandhs have 
now become a prosperous and rapidly increasing pqpple. 

Throughout the whole 19 States, covering an area* of 16,2x8 square 
miles, and containing a population of 1,283,309 persons, there is only 
1 town containing as many as between 5000 and 6oer inhabitants, and 
only 10 with upwards of 2000. A large village generally gathers around 
the house or fortress (garh) of the Chief; permanent collections of 
huts grow up at convenient sites for trade along the rivers or roads ; 
but, with these exceptions, a village in the Tributary States simply 
means the communal homestead of a cultivated valley. Such common 
homesteads, however, generally contain a larger outside population 
than the more simple Kandh villages. For, besides the landless low 
castes, they require a small body of shopkeepers and tradesmen, suited 
to the more advanced state of social existence which they have reached. 
The one' town with a population exceeding 5000 is Kantilo in 
Khandpdra, situated on the right bank of the Mahdnadi. It contains 
5534 inhabitants, and is a considerable seat of trade. 

" Religion .—As in other parts of Orissa, the great moss of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Tributary States are Hindus, with the aboriginal fetish 
superstitions more or less distinctly preserved. The number of Musal- 
mdns is very small, and consists of the descendants of those who took 
service as -soldiers under the Rajds in the time of the Marhattds, when 
there was constant fighting between the various rival States. The Muham¬ 
madan religion does not make any progress among the people. In 
Athgarh there is a village called Chhagan Gobra, and in Nflgiri one 
called Mitrapur, entirely inhabited’by agricultural communities of native 
Christians. The principal places of pilgrimage are Kopilds in Dhen- 
kdnal, Kusaleswar and Jotipur in Keunjhar, Mdntir in Morbhanj, and 
Sdmakul in Naydgarh—all of which attract annual crowds of devotees. 

Agriculture .—Tillage is conducted in two methods, common to the 
whole Tributary States :—(1) Rice cultivation in hollows and on low 
lands, with a command of irrigation. In the valleys, where the mountain 
rivulets ban be utilized, the peasants throw a dam across the stream 
and store up the water. The lower levels thus secure a supply of 
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Moisture the whole year round, an’d wit rice cultivation goes on through¬ 
out the twelve months. (2) Upland or tdila cultivation, upon newly 
cleared patches of land, which defends entirely on the local r ainf all. 
The forest is cut down and buijit upon the spot; and the soil, thus 
enriched with salts, yields abundant crops of early rice, oil-seeds, and 
cotton. At the end of four or fitje yeajs such clearings are abandoned 
for new ones, and the land relrjpses into jungle. After years of rest, 
when a fresh growth of forest Vas sprung up, the trees and shrubs are 
again cut down and burnt on yhe spot, the whole process of clearing 
and cultivating for another pe/od of five years being repeated de nwo. 

Administration .—The Chi/fs rule their territories pretty much accord¬ 
ing to their own idea of what is right. We leave each State under its 
hereditary Rdja, and allow him jurisdiction .in civil disputes, and in all 
crimes not of a heinous character. The Chiefs are amenable to the 
British Commissio ner of the Province, in his character as Superintendent 
of the Tributary States; this officer has jurisdiction in all serious 
offences, and may imprison criminals for a term not exceeding seven 
years. Sentences for a longer period, although passed by the Com¬ 
missioner, must be reported to the Bengal Government for confirma¬ 
tion ; and it is the Government alone that can imprison or punish a 
Chief. The treaty engagements entered into by the Rdjds are generally 
of the following nature:—Besides holding themselves in submission 
and loyal obedience to the British Government, they are bound on 
demand to surrender any residents of Orissa who may have fled into 
their territories, also any of their own subjects who may have committed 
offences in British territory; to furnish supplies to British troops when 
passing through their territories ; and in case of any neighbourin g Ri ia 
or other person offering opposition to the British Government, they .are 
on demand to depute a contingent force of their own troops to assist 
the forces of Government. Each Rajd pays a small tribute, now fixed 
in perpetuity, and bearing a very small ratio to his total income. In 
return for this tribute, we assure them absolute security from foreign 
enemies, from domestic rebellions, and from inter-tribal feuds. In one 
case, that of Angul, we have been compelled to dispossess a Chief for 
waging war; but his family enjoy pensions from Government.' In 
another, that of BSnkf, the Rdja was convicted of flagrant murder and 
his estate confiscated. Both these States are now under direct Govern¬ 
ment management, the revenues being collected, and the affairs of the 
State generally managed, by a receiver ( tahsildar ). The other 17 
States still remain under their native Chiefs; and the only cases of 
English interference have been to prevent the aggression of the strong 
upon the weak, or to support the* authority of the hereditary Chiefs 
against their domestic enemies. * 

Orissa Canal System. —See Mahan ADI River. 
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Ouchterlony. —Valley in the 'Niljfiri Hills, Madras .—See Ochter- 
lony. c 

Ottdh ( Avadh ).—A Province of British India, under the administra¬ 
tion of a Chief Commissioner, now the Lieutenant - Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces. It lies between 25' 34' and 28° 42' n. lat, 
and between 79* 44' and 83° 9' K Ion# Oudh is bounded on the north¬ 
east by the independent State of N®pdl, on the north-west by the 
Rohilkhand Division of the North-Wet tern Provinces, on the south¬ 
west by the river Ganges, on the east tey Basti District, and on the 
south-east by the Benares Division. Tl. e administrative headquarters 
are at Lucknow (Lakhnau), the capital of tee former Kingdom of Oudh, 
and the main centre of population and manufactures. The following 
table-exhibits the area and .population of the Province, as given in the 
Parliamentary Return published in 1879 : — 

\r 

Area and Population of Territory under the Administration of the 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh (now the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces). 


Divisions. 

Districts 

Area in 
Square Miles.’ 

Population. 

(1869).* 

Lucknow, 

Lucknow, 

977 

778,19s 


Unao, . 

Bara BAnki, 

1,736 

944,793 


1,728 

1,115,118 

Sitipur, . 

SitApur, 

2,206 

2,285 

932,959 


Iiardoi, 

931,377 


Kheri, . 

2,963 

739,283 

F aizaDad (Fyzabad),. 

FaizAbAd, 

1,6^9 

1,024,092 


Bahraich, 

2,645 

774,477 


Gonda, 

2,824 

1,166,515 

Rii Bareli, 

RAi Bareli, . 

1,752 

988,719 


Sultanpur, 

1,701 

*>000,336 

784,156 


Partabgarh (PratApgarhl, 

1,458 

Included in the Census 

, but omitted vn the rearrange- 



ment of Districts, 

67 

*8,075 

Soldiers, Prisoners, Europeans, and Eurasians, not 



included above. 



22,137 


Total, 

23,992 

ri,220,232 


* Alterations have been made in the area and population of the several Districts, 
owing to more accurate survey and to rearrangement of jurisdictions since the 
Census was taken. . 

Physical Aspects. — The Province of Oudh, the latest among the 
great kingdoms of India to fall under the direct authority of the 
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British Government, forms the central portic the P oorer classes > while 
plain, stretching from the Ganges^ in the ° as ’ty recognised by the 
of the Nepalese Himalayas on,it# north-easte ls > jack-fruit, limes, and 
intervenes between two sectiorfe of the previously r fe^* c ® ner ^’ 35 a 
Western Provinces, cutting off 1 the Jtohilkhand Division FroSi 
densely populated country around Berlares. Oudh Province presents 
throughout the monotonous featvfres of a vast alluvial plain, with a slope 
from the Himdlayas to the Gmges. In the extreme east alone, the 
British frontier extends close v’p to the lower slopes of the Himdlayan 
system, embracing the damp i-md unhealthy submontane region known 
as the Tardi. For 6o miles 4 ''along the northern border of Gonda and 
Bahraich Districts, our boundary line skirts the foot of the hills ; but 
westward of that point, it recedes a little from the mountain tract, and 
the Tardi in this portion of the range has been ceded for the most part to 
the Native State 3 T Nepdl. A narrow belt of Government forest skirts 
our northern frontier, but all the rest of the Province consists of a fertile 
and densely peopled plain, only 6 per cent of the surface being unfit 
for tillage. No striking features anywhere break the dead level of the 
horizon. Rivers form the only obstacles to the direct line of com¬ 
munication. Their course is determined by the prevailing slope of 
the country, which falls away gradually from the Himdlayan border 
towards the Ganges and the sea. The general direction of the incline 
is thus from the north-west, where the greatest elevation attained (in 
the jungle-clad Khairigarh plateau of Kheri District) amounts to 
6oo feet, while the extreme south-eastern frontier is only 230 feet above 
sea level. 

Four great rivers traverse or skirt the plain of Oudh in.eermTg- 
ing courses—the*GANGES, the Gumti, the Gogra, and the Raptx. 
Numerous smaller channels seam the whole face of the country, carrying 
off the surplus drainage in the rains, but drying up in the hot season. 
Mountain torrents, fed by the rains and the melting snow, bring down 
large quantities of detritus, which they spread during floods over the 
surrounding plain. The deposits thus accumulated consist at times of 
pure sand, at others of rich clay silt; but in any case their accumulation 
causes a gradual rise in elevation, and has been accompanied in many 
parts by the formation of unhealthy swamps at the foot of the hills. 
All the larger rivers, except the Gumti, as well as most of the smaller 
streams, have beds hardly sunk below the general level; and in times 
of floods, caused by the rains or melting snow, they burst through 
their confining banks and carve for themselves new channels at various 
points. Oudh possesses another valuable source of water supply in its 
numerous shallow ponds or jhils, many of which mark the fornver beds 
of the shifting rivers. These jhils have great value, not only as pre¬ 
servatives against inundation, but also as reservoirs for irrigation and 
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Ouchterlony.—Valley in th£ / 

lony. i Only two amongst them, however, those Of 

Ondh ( Avadh )._A ProviniC Istr * ct * an( ^ Sindi in Hardoi, deserve the name 

tion of a Chief Commissione amount respfctively to 14 and 10 square miles. 
North-Western Provi~*- uniform in its phyical features can hardly possess 
and subdivisions; and, accAdingly, the various administra- 

- tive Districts of Oudh do not} matejially differ from one another in 
their general aspect. The north-western angle, comprising Gonda 
and Bahraich Districts, is traversedW the river Ripti, and slopes 
southward to the deeper channel of tile Gogra. Along the southern 
bank of the latter stream stretches thi^ thickly inhabited District of 
Faizabad, and the three together compose the Division of the same 
name. The north-western Division of Sftapur comprises the three 
Districts of Kheri, Sitapur, and Hardoi, extending from the Khairi- 
garh jungles on the north, across the valleys of the Sarda and the 
Gumti, to the banks of the Ganges opposite KaiWuj. The central 
Division of Lucknow spreads from the Gogra, also to the Ganges, 
and includes the three populous Districts of Bara Banki on the east, 
Lucknow in the middle, and Unao on the west. The south-eastern 
Division of Rdi Bareli likewise contains three Districts— Rai Bareli 
and Partabgarh along the left bank of the Ganges, and Sultanpur 
on either side of the Gumti. 

The soil of Oudh consists 'of a rich alluvial deposit, the detritus of 
the Himdlayan system, washed down into the Ganges valley by ages of 
fluvial action. Usually a light loam, it passes here and there into pure 
clay, or degenerates occasionally into barren sand. Water may be 
reached at an average depth of 25 feet, with a minimum of 4 or 5 feet 
in rhe Tardi tract, and a maximum of 60 feet south of the Gogra. 
The narrow margin of uncultivable land consists cniefly of extensive 
mar plains, found in the southern and western Districts, and covered by 
the deleterious saline efflorescence known as reh. Only the hardiest 
grasses will grow upon these waste patches. The efflorescence has been 
variously attributed to percolation and to over-cropping. 

Oudh possesses no valuable minerals. Salt was extensively manu¬ 
factured during the native rule, but the British Government has 
prohibited the industry for fiscal reasons. Nodules of carbonate of 
lime ( kankar ) occur in considerable deposits, and are employed for 
metalling the roads. 

The general aspect of the Province is that of a rich expanse of 
waving and very varied crops, interspersed by numerous ponds or 
lakes. The villages lie thickly scattered, consisting of low thatched 
cottages, and surrounded by patches of garden land, or groves of 
banian, pipal , and pdkar trees. The dense foliage of the mango 
plantations marks the sites of almost every little homestead; no 
less an area than 1000 square miles being covered by these valuable 
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fruit-trees. Tamarinds overhang the huts of the poorer classes, while 
the neighbourhood of a wealthy family may be easily recognised by the 
graceful clumps of bamboo. Plgjitains, guavas, jack-fruit, limes, and 
oranges add further beauty to the village plots. The scenery, as a 
whole, has few claims to attention, except so far as trees and water may 
occasionally combine to produce a pleasing effect; but the varied 
colouring of the ripe crops, the sky, and the groves or buildings, often 
charms the eye under the soft haze of a tropical atmosphere. 

The flora of the reserved Government forests is rich and varied. The 
sdl tree yields the most important timber; the finest logs are cut in the 
Khairigarh jungles and floated down the Gogra to Bahramghat, 
where they are saw® by steam into planks or beams. The hard -wood 
of the shiskam is'also valuable; while several other timber-trees afford 
material for furniture or roofing shingles. Among the scattered jungles 
in various parts df the Province, the mahud tree is prized alike for its 
edible flowers, its fruit, and its timber. The jhils supply the villages 
with wild rice, the roots and seeds of the lotus, and the water-nut 
known as singhdra. 

The fauna of the Province comprises most of the animals and birds 
common to the Gangetic plain; but many species once of frequent 
occurrence have now disappeared from this thickly populated tract. 
Wild elephants wandered till a very recent period in the forests 
which skirt the north of Gonda, and afforded sport to the Rajds of 
Tiilsipur; now, this animal is practically unknown, except when a stray 
specimen loses his way at the foot of the hills. Herds of wild buffaloes, 
which formerly roamed in the woodlands of Kheri, have long since been 
extirpated. Tigers once swarmed along the banks of the Rdptj; but 
the rewards offerSd by Government have now lessened their numbers, 
and they have grown scarce even in the submontane region, being omy 
found in any numbers among the wilds of Khairigarh. Leopards, 
however, still h^unt the cane-breaks and thickets along the banks of 
streams as far south as the Gogra, and occasionally make prey of 
calves or pigs. Nilgdi are found all over the Province, and in the 
north commit depredations among the crops. Antelope frequent 
the usar plains of the Ganges and the Gnmti in great numbers. In¬ 
numerable flocks *of teal and wild duck stud the jhils during the dold 
weather ; and snipe haunt their reedy banks, though not so plentifully 
as among the rice-fields of Bengal. Jungle fowl breed in the forests 
of the Tarii, and peacock abound in every District. Herds of wild 
cattle, descended from the domesticated stock of villages depopulated 
under the native dynasty, yet wander among the jungles at the edge of 
the cultivated land. Wolves and snakes, the chief enemies to human 
life, are assiduously destroyed in large numbers ; but their ravages still 
occasion much loss of life. The domestic animals include horses, cattle, 
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buffaloes, donkeys, pigs, -sheep, goats, and fowls. Immense herds of 
dwarfish cattle graze along the submontane belt, and are driven into the 
higher plateaux for the summer months. 

History .—The legendary annals of Oudh date back to the very 
earliest period of Indian poetry. The sacred city of Ajodhya, from 
which the Province derives its ijame, lies close to the modem town of 
Faizauad, and forms one of the holiest places of the Hindu religion. 
Founded upon the chariot-wheel of the creative god, it ranked as the 
capital of the Solar dynasty, a line of princes who descended from the 
sun and culminated after sixty generations in the incarnate deity, Rdma. 
Whatever faith we may repose in the legends embodied in the Rdmiyana, 
there can be little doubt that the Province must hav^ formed one of the 
earliest seats of Aryan colonization. The burial-place of Muni Agastya, a 
pioneer of the conquering race, is still pointed out near Colonelganj, a 
few miles north of the Gogra At the dawn of history, we find Oudh a 
flourishing kingdom, ruled over from Sravasti (Sahet Mahet) by a power¬ 
ful sovereign. In its capital, Sakya Muni began his labours; and the 
city long remained a seat of learning for the disciples of the Buddhist 
faith. Six centuries after the first promulgation of the Buddhist religion, 
Sravasti contributed two of the great schools of doctors who attended at 
the synod convened by the Scythian conqueror Kanishka in Kashmir. 

Ptolemy (150 a.d.) apparently divides the central Gangetic basin be¬ 
tween the Tanganoi or Ganganoi, whose southern limit was the Gogra, and 
the Maroundai or Marundae, whose territories stretch on his map from 
Central Oudh into the heart of'modern Bengal. The first-named people, 
whose boundaries correspond with the existing Districts of Gonda and 
Bahrdich, seem to have been an aboriginal mountain tribe, ethnically 
cohnectetr, perhaps, with the Tharus. The Marundae were probably a 
Scythian race, and are known as a trans-Indus people. The information 
to be derived regarding India from Ptolemy’s text and maps, except on 
the coast-line, can be trusted only when supported by other evidence. 
I have had to differ in this paragraph from Mr. W. C. Benett, to whose 
Introduction to the Oudh Gazetteer the following article is otherwise 
much indebted. , 

The epoch of Ptolemy coincides wdth the culmination and the down¬ 
fall of Srdvasti, a kingdom which for six centuries or more had 
maintained a high position among the States of Northern India. 
Vikramdditya (one of the several but unconnected Vikramidityas in 
Indian history), the last of its monarchs whose name has come down to 
us, defeated Meghlvahana, the powerful king of Kashmir, and restored 
the fanes and holy places of Ajodhya, which had completely fallen into 
neglect. The trans-Gogra kingdom, 1 hemmed in between the river and 
the mountains, was cut off towards the south by the dominions of the 
Maraemdai, who had their capital at Patnd ; and it was to them that 
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Vikramdditya, or one of his successors, finally succumbed. A legend 
of Ajodhya faintly preserves the memory of a fierce and bloody war, in 
which the southern dynasty conquqyed the territories of Srdvasti. The 
surrounding country became a desert Two hundred and fifty years 
later, when the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian (arc. 400 a.d.) 
visited Srdvasti as one of the most famous historical seats of his religion, 
he found the once populous city still marked by lofty walls, enclosing 
the ruins of numerous temples and palaces but inhabited only by a few 
destitute monks and devotees (200 households). Hiouen Thsang made 
a similar pilgrimage in the 7th century, and found the desolation com¬ 
plete. The approach to the ruined city lay through an all but impassable 
forest, the haunt of» numerous herds of wild elephants. The ancient 
history of Oudh 'closes with its subjection to Patnd; and though we 
may conjecture that after the fall of the last-named kingdom it formed 
part of the KanafiJ empire, we hear no more of its name as connected 
with any definite events until a much later period. 

It seems probable that this break in the historical continuity of the 
Oudh annals coincides with the extinction of its ancient civilisation, and 
the relapse of the country into a barbarous or even uninhabited con¬ 
dition. Forest and jungle appear once more to have spread over the 
former kingdom of Srdvasti, and the aborigines at the same time 
recovered much of the territory which had been occupied for a while 
by the Aryan immigrants. It is to the most ancient period, before 
this relapse, that we should attribute many of the remains of walled 
towns and forts which occur so plentifully throughout the Province. 
Local tradition, indeed, universally refers them to the Bhars, an aboriginal 
people of small stature, the last in the series of extinct ruling jaces, in 
Oudh. This, however, merely means that they are regarded as possessing 
considerable antiquity, and as antedating the Musalmdn period. It can 
hardly be doubted that many of the ruins belong to the early Buddhist 
civilisation which preceded the dark age of Northern Indian history. 

The modem chronicles of Oudh begin with the great struggle which 
ended in the overthrow of Kanauj. The fall of that famous empire, 
ruled over by the last native Hindu*dynasty which could claim the 
whole country north of the Vindhydn range, gave a final death¬ 
blow to the Bucfdhist faith, and re-established the supremacy of "the 
Brdhman creed throughout all India. During the Kanauj period, the 
Province of Oudh once more reappears in history. According to local 
tradition, about the 8th or 9th century a.d., the Thdrus, an aboriginal 
tribe, descended from the hills, and began to clear the jungle, which 
had overgrown the deserted kingdom, as far as the sacred city of 
Ajodhya. To the present day, these aborigines are the only people 
who can withstand the influence of malaria, and so become the 
pioneers of civilisation in the jungle tracts. About a century later, 
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a family of Sombansi lineage, from the north-west, subjected the 
wild settlers to their sway. The new dynasty belonged to the Jain 
faith, and still ruled at or near the lyu'ns of Srdvasti when Sayyid Safer, 
the famous Musalmdn fanatic and conqueror, occupied Bahrdich with 
his invading force. The remaii^ of that ancient city, whose name has 
been corrupted, into Sdhet Mdhet, are even now pointed out as the fort 
of Suhel Ddl, the last of the Sombansi dynasty. Toward the close of the 
i ith century, Sri Chandra Deo, the Rahtor Emperor of Kanauj, subverted 
the little northern kingdom; and a local legend keeps alive the memory 
of its fall. Jain devotees still make pilgrimages to the spot, as the 
last stronghold of their faith in Upper India ; while the only modem 
building which occupies a place among the mass, of ruins is a small 
temple dedicated to Sambhundth. 

Meanwhile, Mahmiid of Ghazni had been building up his empire in 
North-Western India, and the Aryan race was becoming weakened in its 
outlying possessions. Immediately after the first Musalmdn invasion, 
and the fall of the great powers which ruled in the upper plains, a Bhar 
kingdom arose in Southern Oudh, the Dodb, and the country between 
the Ganges and Malwd. The Bhars, like the Thdrus, belong to the 
aboriginal tribes of India, and still exist in considerable numbers on the 
outskirts of the cultivated area. They occupy themselves in jungle clear¬ 
ing and the chase; and their wide rule at this period seems to show that 
a forest then spread over almost all Oudh south of the Gogra. The rise 
of a low-statured, black-skinned race to power on the ruins of their 
Aryan predecessors, is not without parallel in other parts of India. But 
their sway was short-lived, and when they were overthrown by Nasfr- 
ud-din Muhammad, King of Delhi, in 1246 a.d., we reach at last the 
firmer ground of Musalmdn history, under the guidance of Ferishta. 
The fall of the Bhars introduced the modern elements of society which 
still remain in Oudh. A number of small chiefships occupied the 
country, ruled by clans which, whatever their origin, laid claim in every 
case to a Kshattriya descent. Some of these, such as the Kanhpurias 
of Partdbgarh, the Gaurs of Hardoi, and the Amethias of Rdi Bareli, 
probably belong to tribes which flourished under the Bhar Government. 
Others, as the Bisens of Gonda and Partdbgarh, appear to derive their 
origin from ancient Kshattriya families, long settled near their present 
homes. But by far the nobler houses, such as the Bais of Baiswdra, 
the Sombansis of Partdbgarh, and the Kalhdns of Gonda, are shown by 
their traditions to have immigrated from distant parts of India. 

After his conquest of Kanauj, Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, or his lieutenant, 
overran Oudh in 1194. Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khilji was the first 
Musalmdn to organize the administration, and establish in Oudh a base 
for his military operations, which extended to the banks of the Brahma¬ 
putra. On the death of Kutab-ud-dlrl, he refused allegiance to Altamsh 
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as a mere slave; and his son Ghiyds-ud-din established a hereditary 
governorship of Bengal. Ajodhya, however, was wrested from the 
Bengal dynasty, and remained an|outlying Province of Delhi. There¬ 
upon a Hindu rebellion ensued, in which 120,000 Musalmdns are said 
to have been massacred. Prince N^fr-ud-dfn was sent to crush the 
rebellion; and in 1242, Kamr-ud-dfn Kairlu is'recorded as Viceroy 
at Ajodhya. Thenceforth the Province remained an integral portion 
of the Muhammadan empire. 

From the date of the final Muhammadan conquest, in the beginning 
of the 13th century, the history of Oudh becomes extremely involved 
down to the establishment of the Nawdb Wazirs upon the throne of 
Lucknow. It is true, the Muhammadan historians of Delhi supply a 
copious list of imperial governors and successful wars; while the local 
traditions of pargands give some account of the national life. But 
hardly any point?of contact occur between the two. The foreign rule 
of the Delhi Emperors and their lieutenants took the place of the old 
paramount powers which formerly dominated over the local Rdjas from 
Kanauj or Patni. The very memory of Hindu nationality in its wider 
form became extinct, and political interest was confined to the petty 
affairs of little baronies, no larger than the smallest principalities of 
Germany. On the other hand, the old and compact social system of 
the Hindus formed an effectual barrier against the dissolving influence 
of the Musalmdn invasion. Though the foreign overlords reigned 
supreme over the whole country, the Brdhman still regulated the family 
life of the people, and the Kabattriya Rdjd. still gathered their levies to 
battle, or administered justice in a court ruled by Hindu laws and 
observances. In spite of tyrannical governors or foreign wars, .the 
cultivator tilled His fields as of old, and paid his customary obedience 
to his Hindu lord. Thus the two streams of history seldom or never 
mingle in their course. The fortunes of the great Muhammadan 
vassals, who ruled over Oudh in the name of the Delhi Empire from 
Bahraich or Manikpur, belong rather to the tangled imperial story of 
the Afghdn and Mughal dynasties than to provincial annalS; while, 
on the other hand, the vicissitudes of *he little Hindu principalities into 
which the country was parcelled out afford no material of interest for 
the general historian. * 

The newly established Hindu chiefs of Southern Oudh appear during 
the early days of the Muhammadan supremacy to have been engaged in 
a desultory warfare with the .receding Bhars. As soon as the aborigines 
.had been entirely subdued, the Muhammadan Kingdom of Jaunpur 
rose beyond them in the valley of the Ganges. Ibrdhim Shah Sharki, 
the ablest of the Jaunpur rulers, turned his attention to the fruitful 
Province which lay in the direct path between his capital alrd Delhi. 
He attempted thoroughly to reduce Oudh to the condition of a Musal- 
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min country. For this purpose, he placed Muhammadan governors 
in every principal town, and appointed Muhammadan officials to ad¬ 
minister the unknown and hated lajvs of Islim. During the lifetime 
of Ibrdhim, the most powerful Chieftains fled from their homes, and 
the people sullenly acquiesced. ^ But on his death, the national spirit 
reasserted itself with all the native vitality of the Hindu creed and its 
social system. Rdji Tilok Chind, probably a descendant of the Kanauj 
sovereigns, led the reactionary movement. Ibrdhim’s foreign agents fell 
before the Hindu onslaught, and Tilok Chdnd established his own 
supremacy over the neighbouring chieftains. For a hundred years the 
land had peace, and the ruling Hindu clans established themselves 
more firmly in their hold, both by the erection of c&ntral forts, and by 
the planting of new colonies among the uncultivated’tracts under the 
leadership of their younger branches. 

Bibar’s invasion of Oudh has left little historical record, owing to the 
mutilated state of the conqueror’s memoirs. But a mosque at Ajodhya, 
on the reputed site of the birthplace of Rima, preserves the name of the 
Mughal leader, and suggests the idea that the Hindu princes may pro¬ 
bably have rallied around the most sacred site of their religion. In the 
troubled times which followed the death of the first Mughal Emperor, 
Oudh became the focus of disaffection against the reigning house. After 
the final defeat of the Afghin dynasty, and the firm establishment of 
Akbar, it settled down into one of the most important among the imperial 
viceroyalties. Akbar’s great Revenue Survey contains full details of the 
fiscal divisions in Oudh. The pargands into which the country is 
still divided afford ample proof of the vitality inherent in the Hindu 
system^as they almost always coincide with the dominions of a native 
R£jd. Under the Mughal dynasty in its flourishing : days, the Hindu 
chieftains accepted their position without difficulty. The empire was 
too strong for them to dispute its sway, and they were too strong for 
the empire to attempt their suppression. The -revenue divisions 
preserved .the limits of their petty States; and their authority, founded 
on the national creed and engrained in the mental constitution of the 
people, could not fail to reasserts itself on any change of government. 
The Mughals therefore endeavoured rather to conciliate the native 
prinfces than to drive them into rebellion. Their* leaders received 
court appointments or commands in the army, while high-sounding 
titles and varying grades of dignity soothed the personal vanity of a 
people singularly impressible by such external signs of respect. The 
chieftain of Hasanpur Bandhua, descended from an ancient and 
honourable Kshattriya family, adopted the court religion, and obtained 
the recognised headship of the southern chiefs, with the right to confer 
the title t>f Riji. But while the Mughal court thus secured the loyalty 
of the Hindu 1 aristocracy, the strength of the central Government proved 
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disastrous in another way to the power of the native clans. The 
younger branches of the ruling houses were enabled to throw off their 
allegiance towards the heads of thfir families, and to carve out for them¬ 
selves petty principalities from the ancestral estates. When the Hindu 
element again asserted its independence, we find that the ancient 
Rdjdshave yielded to the more vigorous amongst the cadets, while 
the petty States have disintegrated into still smaller baronies, upon 
which the modern system of tdluks or divisions presided over by feudal 
landowners bases itself. 

The rise of the Marhattds broke down the decaying empire of 
Aurangzeb, and the chieftains of Oudh at once acquired an almost 
complete independence. From time to time an energetic governor at 
Allahdbdd might endeavour to realize the revenue and justify the 
nominal sovereignty of Delhi; but the Hindu princes always met him 
in arms, and compelled him to relinquish the attempt. Meanwhile, 
the petty Rdjds broke into internecine quarrels, and the ablest leaders 
enlarged their territories by the conquest of their neighbours. Thus the 
Kanhpurias of Tiloi, the Dais of Daundia Klicra, and the Bisens of 
Gondd acquired States larger than any that had existed in Oudh since 
the consolidation of the empire under Akbar. 

About the year 1732, Saddat Ali Khan, a Persian merchant of 
Naishapur, received the appointment of Subahddr of Oudh, and 
founded the Muhammadan dynasty which ruled down to our own 
times. His entry was opposed at first by the local Hindu chieftains; but 
the Bais seem to have yielded without a blow, and the Kanhpurias after 
a sham resistance, while the Khfchars of Fatelipur—historically a part 
of the Oudh viceroyalty—were only quelled after a doubtful battlg. , In 
the north, the RAjd of Gonda actually defeated the Nawdb’s troops, and 
retained his ancestral State as a separate fief, on payment of a small 
tribute. Saddat Khdn was also Wazfr of the Empire, an office which 
continued hereditary in his family. Before his death, Oudh had 
become practically an independent State. Faizdbdd was his nominal 
capital, but he seldom resided in the town, being constantly absent on 
military enterprises. • 

In 1743, Saddat Khdn died, and his son-in-law, Safdar Jang, succeeded 
to the office of Natvdb Wazfr, as well as to the principality of Oudh. ' A 
man of statesmanlike ability, he found himself exposed to constant 
attacks from the Rohillds on the one side and the Marhattds on the other. 
But the country enjoyed great internal prosperity under its two first 
Nawdbs; while the numerous wells, forts, and bridges which they built 
showed their anxiety to conciliate thyir Hindu subjects. 

With the reign of Safdar JangV son, Shujd-ud-dauld (1753), a new 
state of affairs commenced. The Nawdb attempted to take advantage 
of the war in Bengal between the British and Mir Kdsim, to acquire for 
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himgelf the rich Province of Behar. He therefore advanced upon 
Patnd, taking with him the fugitive Emperor, Shdh Alam, and the exiled 
Nawdb of Bengal. The enterprise p'.oved a failure, and Shujd-ud-dauld 
retired to Baxar. In October 1764, Major Munro followed him up to 
that post, and won a decisive victory, which laid the whole of Upper 
India at the feet of the Company. The Nawdb fled to Bareli (Bareilly); 
while the unfortunate Emperor joined the British camp. 

By the treaty of 1765, which followed these events, Korah and Allah- 
dbdd, which had hitherto formed part of the Oudh viceroyalty, were 
made over to the Emperor for the support of his dignity and expenses, 
all the remaining territories being restored to Shujd-ud-dauld, who, 
reduced to extremities, had thrown himself upon the generosity of the 
British Government Three years later, in consequence of some un¬ 
easiness as to the designs of the Nawdb, who was ambitious of recover¬ 
ing Korah and Allahdbdd from the Emperor, an engagement-(1768) 
was entered into for the restriction of Shujd’s army to 35,000 men, 
none of them to be equipped or drilled like English troops. * At this 
time,’ writes Mr. C. U. Aitchison, from whose Treaties and Engagements 
the later portion of this history is condensed, ‘the position of the 
Marhattds was most threatening. The Emperor had put himself in 
their hands, and been placed by them on the throne of Delhi, but he 
had no real power, and his name was used as a cloak for the justifica¬ 
tion of the Marhattd usurpations. On leaving Allahdbdd in 1771, the 
Emperor put the Wazfr (Shuja-ud-dauld) in possession of the fort. But 
when the Marhattds extorted from him the cession of Korah and Allah¬ 
dbdd, it was deemed necessary, for protection against the Marhattds, 
that both the forts of Chandr (Chunar) and Allahdbdd should be held 
by English troops, and agreements to this effect were 'executed on 20th 
March 1772. The grant of Korah and Allahdbdd to the Marhattds 
was considered to be contrary to the meaning of the treaty of 1765, by 
which these Districts were given to the Emperor for the support of his 
dignity; and as the Emperor had abandoned possession of them, they 
were sold to the Wazfr for 50 lakhs of rupees, and at the same time the 
Wazfr agreed to pay Sicca Rs. 210,000 per month for each brigade of 
English troops that might march to his assistance.’ 

In 1775, Shujd-ud-dauld died, and was succeeded* by his son Asaf- 
ud-dauld. At his accession, a new treaty was concluded, confirming 
him in possession of Korah and Allahdbdd, increasing the payment for 
British troops, and ceding to the British Government, Benares, Jaunpur, 
Ghazfpur, and the possessions of Rdja Chait Sinh. Asaf-ud-dauld soon 
fell into pecuniary arrears, and attempted to deprive his mother, the 
famous Bahu Begam, of her property. On the complaint of the Begam, 
Government interfered, and an agreement was made between Asaf-ud- 
dauld and his mother, maintaining the latter in the full enjoyment of 
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her jdgirs. Asaf-ud-dauld consequently removed from Faizdbad (Fyz- 
dbdd), which had been the residence of his father, to Lucknow, leaving 
the Begam in undisturbed possesion at Faizdbld. In 1781, at a 
personal interview with Warren Hastings at Chanar, a new treaty was 
negotiated, to give relief to the Nawat* by the withdrawal of all English 
troops, except a single brigade and one additional Tegiment, and authoriz¬ 
ing the Nawdb to resume jdgirs, but requiring him to grant equivalent 
pensions to jdgirddrs whose estates were guaranteed by the British 
Government This was taken advantage of by the Nawdb for the 
resumption of the jdgirs of the Begams (Shujd-ud-dauld’s mother and 
widow), which were subsequently in part restored, and for the spoliation 
of their treasures, *on the alleged ground of their being implicated in 
Chait Sinh’s rebellion. Warren Hastings’ share in these transactions 
formed one of the charges against him on his impeachment. 

The annals oflhe reigning dynasty, from the time of Asaf-ud-dauld’s 
removal of the seat of power to Lucknow, have already been fully 
sketched in the article on Lucknow City (vol. vi. pp. 85-88). 

The succession of princes has scarcely any other interest than that 
of a list of names. Saddat Ah Khdn, who succeeded his half-brother 
Asaf-ud-dauld (1798), threatened by Sindhia on the advance of Zamdn 
Shdh to the Indus, concluded a new treaty with the British in 1801, 
by which he gave up half his territories in return for increased means 
of protection. Rohilkhand thus passed under our rule, and the 
Nawdb became still more absolute within his restricted dominions. 
Saddat's son, Ghdzi-ud-din Haidar (1814), was the first to obtain the 
title of King. Nasir-ud-din Haidar (1827), Muhammad All Shdh 
(1837), and Amjad Ali Shah (1841) followed in rapid succession, 
and wasted away their lives in that alternation of sensuous lujury 
with ferocious excitement for which the court of Lucknow became 
proverbial. In 1847, Wajid AH Shdh, the last king of Oudh, ascended 
the throne. The condition of the Province had long attracted the 
attention of the British Government. In 1831, Lord W. Bentinck 
had called upon the King for reforms; which, however, were never 
effected. Twenty years later, Colonel Sleeman, the Resident, made 
a tour through the country, and reported most unfavourably upon its 
state. The Kind’s army, receiving insufficient pay, recouped itself by 
constant depredations upon the people. The Hindu Chiefs, each 
isolated in his petty fort, had turned the surrounding country into a 
jungle as a means of resisting the demands of the court and its soldiery. 
The Resident was of opinion that the paramount power could not 
overlook the duty which it owed to # the people. 

The following extracts from Colonel Sleeman’s Diary givpa graphic 
description of the state of the Province in 1849-50, six yearS before it 
came under British administration:— 
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‘The head-men of some villages along the road mentioned that the 
fine state in which we saw them was owing to their being strong, 
and able to resist the Government futhorities when disposed, as they 
generally were, to oppress or rack-rent them; that the landholders 
owed their strength to their uniop, for all were bound to turn out and 
afford aid to their neighbour on hearing the concerted signal of distress; 
that this league, offensive and defensive, extended all over the Bangar 
District, into which we entered about midway between this and our last 
stage; and that we should see how much better it was peopled and 
cultivated in consequence, than the District of Muhamdf, to which we 
were going; that the strong only could keep anything under the Oudh 
Government; and as they could not be strong without union, all land¬ 
holders were solemnly pledged to aid each other to J the death, when 
oppressed or attacked by the local officers. 

‘ The Nazim of the Tandiawdn or Bangar District ritet on his border, 
and told me “ that he was too weak to enforce the King’s orders or tp 
collect his revenues; that he had with him one efficient company of 
Captain Bunbury’s corps, with one gun in good repair, and provided with 
draft-bullocks in good condition, and that this was the only force he 
could rely upon; while the landholders were strong, and so leagued 
together for mutual defence, that at the sound of a matchlock, or any 
other concerted signal, all the men of a dozen large villages would in 
an hour concentrate upon and defeat the largest force the King’s officers 
could assemble; that they did so almost every year, and often frequently 
within the same year; that he had nominally eight guns on duty with him, 
but the carriage of one had already gone to pieces, and those of the 
res£.ha4J)een so long without repair that they would go to pieces with 
very, little firing; that the draft-bullocks had not had affy grain for many 
years, and were hardly able to walk, and he was in consequence 
obliged to hire plough-bullocks to draw the gun required to salute the 
Resident ... A large portion of the surface is covered with jungle, 
useful only to robbers and refractory landholders, who abound in the 
pargatii of Bangar. In this respect it is reported one of the worst 
districts in Oudh. Within the last few years, the King’s troops have 
been frequently beaten and driven out with loss, even when commanded 
by a‘European officer. The landholders and armed peasantry of the 
different villages unite their quotas of auxiliaries, and concentrate upon 
them on a concerted signal, when they are in pursuit of robbers and 
rebels. Almost every able-bodied man of every village in Bangar is 
trained to the use of arms of one kind or another, and none of the 
King’s troops, save those who are, disciplined and commanded by 
European officers, will venture to move against a landholder of this 
District; and when the local authorities cannot obtain the aid of such 
troops, they are obliged to conciliate the most powerful and unscrupu- 
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Ions by reductions in the assessment of the lands, or additions to their 
nankar.” 

. 1 To illustrate the spirit and systfcm of union among the chief land¬ 
holders of the Bangar District, I may here mention a few facts within 
my own knowledge, and of recent data Bhagwant Sinh, who held the 
estate of Etwa PipAria, had been for some time in rebellion against 
his sovereign, artd he had committed many murders and robberies, and 
lifted many herds of cattle within our bordering District of Shah- 
jahAnpur, and he had-given shelter on his own estate to a good many 
atrocious criminals from that and others of our bordering Districts. 
He had, too, aided and screened many gangs of badhaks or dakdit? by 
hereditary profession. The Resident, Colonel Low, in 1841 directed 
every possible effort to be made for the arrest of this formidable 
offender, and Captain Hollings, the second in command of the 
second battalion %f Oudh Local Infantry, sent intelligencers to trace 
him. 

‘ They ascertained that he had, with a few followers, taken up a 
position 200 yards to the north of the village of Ahrori, in a jungle of 
palas trees and brushwood in the Bangar District, about 28 miles to 
the south-west of SitApur, where that battalion was cantoned, and about 
14 miles west from Nimkhar. Captain Hollings made his arrangements 
to surprise this party; and, on the evening of the 3d of July 1841, he 
marched from Nimkhar at the head of three companies of that battalion, 
and a little before midnight he came within three-quarters of a mile of 
the rebel’s post. After halting his party for a short time, to enable the 
officers and sipdhis to throw off all superfluous clothing and utensils, 
Captain Hollings moved on to the attack. When the advanced .guard 
reached the outsktrts of the robbers’ position about midnight, they were 
first challenged and then fired upon by the sentries. The subahddr in 
command of this advance guard fell dead, and a non-commissioned 
officer and a sipdhi were severely wounded. 

‘ The whole party now fired in upon the gang and rushed on. One 
of the robbers was shot, and the rest all escaped out on the opposite 
side of the jungle. The sipdhis believing, since the surprise had been 
complete, that the robbers must have left all their wealth behind them, 
dispersed as soon as the firing ceased and the robbers disappeared* to 
get every man as much as he could. While thus engaged, they were 
surrounded by the Gohar (or body auxiliaries which these landholders 
send to each other’s aid on the concerted signal), and fired in upon 
from the front and both right and left flanks. Taken by surprise, they 
collected together in disorder, whil^ the assailants from the front and 
sides continued to pour in their fire upon them, and they were obliged 
to retire in haste and confusion, closely followed by the auxiliaries, who 
gained confidence, and pressed closer as their number increased by the 
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quotas they received from the villages the detachment had to pass in 
their retreat. 

‘All efforts on the part of CaptainIHollings to preserve order in the 
ranks were vain. His men returned the fire of their pursuers, but 
without aim or effect. At the ihead of the auxiliaries were Pancham 
Sinh of Ahrori, and Mfrza Akbar Beg of Deuria; and they were fast 
closing in upon the party, and might have destroyed it, when Girwar 
Sinh, tumanddr, came up with a detachment of the special police of the 
thagi and dahaiti department. At this time the three companies were 
altogether disorganized and disheartened, as the firing and pursuit had 
lasted from midnight to daybreak; but on seeing the special police 
come up and join with spirit in the defence, they rallied, and the assail¬ 
ants, thinking the reinforcement more formidable than it really was, 
lost confidence and held back. Captain Hollings mounted the fresh 
horse of the tumanddr, and led his detachment, without further loss or 
molestation, back to Nimkhar. His loss had been 1 subahddr, i havilddr, 
and 3 sipdhis killed; i subahddr, 2 havilddrs, 1 ndik, and 14 sipdhis 
wounded and missing. Captain Hollings’ groom was shot dead, and 
one of his palanquin-bearers was wounded. His horse, palanquin, 
desk, clothes, and all the superfluous clothing and utensils which the 
sipdhis had thrown off preparatory to the attack, fell into the hands of 
the assailants. Attempts were made to take up and carry off the killed 
and wounded, but the detachment was so sorely pressed that they were 
obliged to leave both on the ground. The loss would have been much 
greater than it was, but for the darkness of the night, which prevented 
the assailants from taking good aim; and the detachment would in all 
probability have been cut to pieces, but for the timely arrival of the 
special police under Girwar Sinh. » 

‘ Such attacks are usually made upon robber bands about the first 
dawn of the day, and this attack at midnight was a great error. Had 
they not been assailed by the auxiliaries, they could not, in the dark¬ 
ness, have secured one of the gang. It was known that at the first shot 
from either the assailing or defending party in that District, all the 
villages around concentrate theif quotas upon the spot, to fight to the 
death against the King’s troops, whatever might be their object; and the 
detachment ought to have been prepared for such concentration when the 
firing began, and returned as quickly as possible from the place when they 
saw that by staying they could not succeed in the object.’— (Siteman’s 
Tour, ii. pp. 11-18.) Before 1855, the chronic anarchy and oppression 
had reduced the people of Oudh to extreme misery. Reform by its 
native ruler had long been hopeless. The only remaining remedy was 
deemed to be annexation, with a liberal provision for the reigning house. 

A treaty was proposed to the King in 1856, which provided that the 
sole civil and military government of .Oudh should be vested in the 
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British Government for ever; that the title of King of Oudh should be 
continued to his majesty, and the lawful heirs male of his body; that 
the King should be treated with all due attention, respect, and honour, 
and should have exclusive jurisdiction within the palace at Lucknow 
and the Dil-kusha and Bibipur parks,' except as to the infliction of 
capital punishment; that the King Wajid All Shah should receive 12 
lakhs a year for the support of his dignity and honour, besides a sum of 
3 lakhs for palace-guards; that his successors should receive 12 lakhs a 
year; and that his collateral relations should be maintained separately 
by the British Government The King was allowed three days to 
consider and sign the Treaty. He refused to sign it, and therefore, in 
February 1856, the British Government assumed to itself the govern¬ 
ment of Oudh, exclusively and for ever. A provision of 12 lakhs a 
year was offered to the King, which he accepted in October 1859. 
Separate provision has been sanctioned for, his collateral relatives. 
Wajid All Shah has been allowed to retain the title of King of Oudh, 
but on his death the title will cease absolutely, and the pecuniary allow¬ 
ance will not be continued on its present scale. Government has pur¬ 
chased a residence for the King in the suburbs of Calcutta; the King 
has been allowed no jurisdiction within his estate, but provision has 
been made for serving legal process within its precincts, through the 
officer who is appointed as Agent with his Majesty on the part of the 
British Government. In March 1862, an Act was passed to exempt 
the King from the jurisdiction of criminal courts, except for capital 
offences; to provide for his trial, if necessary, by commission; to 
exempt him from appearance as a witness in any court; and to provide 
for his examination through the Agent to the Governor-General, - 
On 13th February 1856, the country became an integral part of the 
British territory. Oudh was immediately constituted into a Chief 
Commissionership, and organized on the ordinary British model. 

Early in the succeeding year, the discontent in the Province burst 
into open rebellion, as soon as the mutiny at Meerut gave the signal 
fora general rising. In March 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence had assumed 
the administration at Lucknow; and on‘ the 30th of May, five of the 
native regiments broke into mutiny. The remainder of the events con¬ 
nected with the siege and recovery of the capital have been narrated in 
the article on Lucknow City, and need only be recapitulated here in 
brief. A general revolt throughout the whole of Oudh followed upon the 
defection of the native troops; and by the middle of June the entire 
Province, save only the Residency at Lucknow, was in the hands of the 
rebels. On July 4th, Sir Henry Lawpnce died from wounds caused by 
a shell. For twelve weeks the little garrison was besieged by an. over¬ 
whelming body of mutineers, till relieved by Outram and Havelock on 
the 25th of September. In spite of this reinforcement, the British 
VOL. VII. p 
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force found itself too weak to fall back upon Cawnpore, and underwent 
another siege, till again relieved by Sir Colin Campbell on the 17th of 
November. The women and children were then escorted to Cawnpore 
by the main body, while General Outram held the outlying post of the 
Alambagh with a small garrisofe. Lucknow itself remained in the hands 
of the rebels, who fortified it carefully under the direction of the Bcgam 
of Oudh. Early in 1858, General Franks organized an army at Benares 
for the reconquest of the Province, and cleared the south-eastern 
Districts of rebels. At the same time, Jang Bah&dur, regent of Nepdl, 
came to our aid with a body of 9000 Giirkhas, and twice defeated the 
insurgents with great slaughter. On the last day of February, Sir Colin 
Campbell crossed the Ganges and marched on Lhcknow. Occupying 
the Dil-kusha palace on 5th March, he effected a junction with Franks 
and the Nepdlese army, and began the siege the next day. The town 
was captured after a desperate resistance, and the work of reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Province was rapidly pushed forward. It included a new 
arrangement with the talukdars or great feudal landowners, whose title 
acquired a fresh basis, while their appointment as honorary magistrates 
soothed their pride. 

Since the pacification in 1858, the Province has been administered . 
by its new rulers without further vicissitudes. The opening of railways 
has afforded fresh outlets for its agricultural wealth; the institution of 
courts of justice, practically unknown under the Musalmdn kings, has 
given unwonted security to life and property; and the spread of educa¬ 
tion has done much to develope the naturally keen intellect of the 
people. On the 17th of January 1877, Oudh was partially amalgamated 
with the-North-Western Provinces by the unification of the two offices 
of Chief Commissioner and I.ieutenant-Governor. Nevertheless, the 
country remains for most administrative purposes a separate Province. 

Population .—Oudh has probably the densest population of any equal 
rural area in the world. The Census of 1869 returned a total of 
11,220,232 persons, spread over 23,992 square miles, yielding an aver¬ 
age of 468 persons to the square mile. Belgium, the most populous 
country of Europe, has a density of only 400 to the square mile, while in 
England the figures amount to no more than 344. The extraordinary 
density of the inhabitants becomes still more remarkable from the 
fact, that whereas European countries contain numerous large seats 
of manufacture, and import immense quantities of food-stuffs, Oudh has 
but one considerable commercial centre, Lucknow, and entirely feeds 
its own teeming millions, besides allowing a large surplus of produce 
for export. The natural fertility of the soil, and the mildness of the 
climate* combine to render the Province a thickly peopled tract, and to 
turn all the industry of its inhabitants into the direction of agriculture. 

Classified according to sex, at the date of the Census, the males 
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numbered 5,822,366, and the femalfs 5,397,866. Classified according 
to age, the Census shows, under 12 years—boys, 2,186,247; girls, 
1,843,467; total children, 4,029,714^ above 12 years—men, 3,636,119; 
women, 3,554,399; total adults, 7,190,518. The religious division 
yields the following results : — Hindi’s, 10,003,323 ; Sikhs, 4752 ; 
Muhammadans, 1,197,704; Christians, 7761; unknown, 6692. In 
spite of the long subjection of Oudh to a Musalmdn dynasty, the 
faith of Islam has far fewer adherents in the Province than in any 
other Province of Upper India. The Muhammadans, indeed, form 
only one-tenth of the inhabitants. As elsewhere, they are subdivided 
among the four classes of Sayyids, Shaikhs, Pathdns, and Mughals; 
and their scattered agricultural groups form centres of refuge from the 
degrading oppression to which Hinduism consigns the lower castes. 
The Musalmdns, however, have lost greatly in social prestige since the 
downfall of the royal line. In the higher ranks, they still number 78 
tdlukddrs. Some of these, as the Rajas of Utraula and Ndnpdra, trace 
their descent from local chieftains, who long ago conquered for them¬ 
selves places in the Hindu hierarchy, and differ in religion alone from 
their Hindu compeers. Others, amongst whom the great Chief of 
Hasanpur Bandhua takes first rank, belong to ancient Hindu families, 
which changed their faith during the days of the Musalmdn supremacy, 
to gain favour at Agra or Delhi. A few later houses owe their 
position to the offices which they held under the late dynasty of 
Lucknow. The Muhammadans still provide the British Government 
in Oudh with its ablest servants, and supply almost entirely the native 
bar. As cultivators, they are spread widely over the country, and 
form one of the best of the agricultural bodies; while as ^weavers 
they share in the fnanufacture of cotton cloth. Even more signifi¬ 
cant than the small number of Musalmdns is the preponderance of 
Brdhmans, which marks out Oudh as a stronghold of Hinduism. 
The sacred class numbers no fewer than 1,400,000 persons, being 
about one-eighth of the whole population. In spite of their enormous 
social importance, as domestic directors of the whole community, 
they include only 6 among the Idhtkddrs of the Province; and 
two of these owe their wealth to the later days of Muhammadan 
rule. As cultivators, they abound, but make undesirable tenants. 
One of their great divisions refuses to touch the plough, relying upon 
wasteful serf labour, and most are lazy and improvident. They 
supply good soldiers, however, and are often employed in trade. The 
Kshattriyas, once rulers of the whole Province, and now landholders 
of the greater part, rank next in importance. Soldiers by profession 
and hereditary instinct under the old regime, they are now dyven to 
live an idle existence upon estates too narrow for their increasing 
numbers, and compelled to submit to a poverty which ill accords with 
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their traditions and feelings. In f spite of their predominance in pro¬ 
prietorship, they form only one-twentieth of the inhabitants. The 
Muhammadans, Brahmans, and h&hattriyas compose together abdut a 
quarter of the population, the quarter which represents the higher social 
stratum. The remainder consists of the lower Hindu castes, the 
religious orders which stand outside caste distinctions, and the abori¬ 
ginal tribes. Amongst the lower Hindus, the Kayasths and Vaisyas, or 
writing and trading classes, number hardly a million, of whom 700,000 
belong to the former division. The Sudras or lowest class of Hindus 
include 1,160,000 Ahirs, whose proper duty consists in tending cattle, 
but who also engage largely in agriculture. The best tenantry and most 
industrious cultivators, however, are to be found amongst the Kurmis and 
Muraos, who number in Oudh rather more than a million souls. They 
form the backbone of the wealth of the Province, and have fought 
well under British officers. Many other Stidra anil mixed castes are 
represented by smaller numbers. At the base of the social super¬ 
structure arc the aboriginal or semi-Hinduized tribes, the more or 
less pure descendants of the squat and black-skinned native race 
•whom the Aryan colonists displaced. Some of these, such as the 
Basis, who number nearly 700,000, command some consideration as 
soldiers, and still furnish the greater part of the rural police. Others, 
like the Bhars and Tharus, live in small isolated groups on the out¬ 
skirts of the jungle or the hill country, and hold no communication 
with the outer world. The Nats and Kanjars wander like gipsies over 
the face of the country, with their small movable villages or wigwams 
of matting and leaf-screens. The Koris and Chamdrs, weavers and 
Jeather-'-utters, reach the lowest depth of all, having been incor¬ 
porated into the Hindu system as the most degraded class in the 
whole structure. In the northern Districts of Oudh, many of them 
still practically occupy the position of serfs, and descend with their 
children as bound to the soil, having seldom spirit enough to avail 
themselves of the remedy afforded by our courts of law. They hold 
the plough for the Brahman or Kshattriya master, and dwell with 
the pigs in a separate quarto 1 of the village, apart from their purer 
neighbours. Always on the verge of starvation, their lean, black, and 
ifl-formed figures, their stupid faces, and their filthy habits, reflect the 
long degradation to which they have been hereditarily subjected. 

Eighteen towns in the Province have a population exceeding 10,000 
persons, according to the Census of 1868, namely—(1) Lucknow, pop. 
284,779; (2) Faizabad, 37,804; (3) Bahraich, 18,986; (4) Shahabad, 
18,254; (5) Khairabad, 15,677 ; (6) Sandila, 15,511; (7) Nawab- 
ganj, 14,489; (8) Bajlrampur, 13,878; (9) Tanda, 13,543; (10) 
Rudauli, 12,517; (ii)Gonda, 11,966; (12) Bilgram, 11,534; (13) 
Rokha Jais, 11,689; (14) Mallanwan, 11,670; (15) Sandi, 11,123; 
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(16) Laharpur, 10,989; (17) Purwa, 10,880; (18) Zaidpur, 10,680. 
Later figures for the municipal areas will be found under their respective 
names. Forty other towns have a population exceeding 5000. 

Of these towns, only one, Tdnda, owes its prosperity to manufactures, 
and even this prosperity has rapidly stink before the competition of 
English textile fabrics. Bahr&ch, Shah.ibdd, Rhairdbad, Sandfla, 
Rudauli, Bilgram, Jdis, Sdndi, and Zaidpur were originally military 
colonies of the Muhammadans, and now share the decay of the 
Musalmdn power. Balrampur, Gonda, Ldharpur, Purwa, and Mallanwdn 
trace their origin to little centres where grain merchants and money- 
dealers collected round the protecting fort of a Hindu chieftain. And 
Faizdbdd and Luckntjw sprang up about the courts of the Nawdb Wazfrs, 
who selected therft for their residence. But the population of the 
country is essentially rural, spread over its whole surface in small culti¬ 
vating communities* The Census returns the number of separate 
hamlets at above 77,000, and the average number of inhabitants to each 
at only 150. The people are nowhere drawn together by the complex 
wants of our familiar European civilisation. A few huts, clustering close 
to one another in the immediate neighbourhood of the fields, form the 
real unit of society. Small centres of trade, where the simple wants 
of the villagers may be supplied, occur at distances of 2 or 3 miles, and 
consist of a few mud cottages, together with the tiled and two-storied 
house of the grain merchant and money-lender. In their dwellings, 
as in their clothes and food, the wants of the people are very modest. 
Out of a total of 2,610,000 houses, only 19,400 are of brick. Most 
of the latter were erected by Muhammadan settlers in the days of 
their prosperity. The Hindu chieftain fortified himself in an enclosure 
surrounded by a moat, and defended by a thick belt of* prickly 
shrubbery; and though our peaceful rule has made the fort an ana¬ 
chronism, the habits of past generations still influence the existing race. 
As many as 92 per cent of the population belong to the rural class, 
only 8 per cent, dwelling in towns. The purely agricultural element 
may be conjecturally placed at 72 per cent 

Agriculture .—The year is divided into three harvests—the khar'tf 
sown at the commencement of the rains and cut in September; the 
henwat or aghdni , rehped in December; and the rain, reaped in March. 
But besides these regular season crops, sugar-cane comes to maturity 
in February, cotton in May, and satiwdn in almost any month of the 
year. The principal kharif staples arc rice, Indian corn, and millets. 
Rice grows best on low stiff land, where the water accumulates for 
considerable periods. Its yield in good localities is returned as high 
as 2600 lbs. per acre. Indian cofn thrives on a light soil, rrised 
slightly above the floods, and produces from two to four cobs dh each 
stalk. The yield varies from 2000 lbs. per acre, as a good crop, to 
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3300 lbs. under exceptionally favourable circumstances. The smaller 
millets occupy inferior ground, dcjnand less attention, and produce a 
poorer out-turn. Fine rice, transplanted in August from nurseries near 
the village sites, forms the most valuable item of the henwat harvest. 
The average yield rises at least 20 per cent higher than that of the 
autumnal varieties, and the grain is smaller and better flavoured. 
Contrary to the rule of the European market, the price varies conversely 
with the size, native taste preferring the smallest kind. The other 
henwat staples comprise mustard, grown as an oil-seed, together with 
mug and mash , two small species of pulse. Wheat forms the main 
rabi crop, an average good yield amounting to 10 maunds per bigha, or 
1300 lbs. per acre. Sugar, which shares with ricq, wheat, and oil-seeds 
a first place among Oudh products, occupies the land a whole year, 
being laid down in March, and not cut till the following February. It 
requires much labour and several waterings, but the result in ordinary 
years amply repays the outlay, the produce of a single acre being often 
sold at over £10. Numerous other crops are grown on small areas, 
and gardens surround the village sites. In a purely agricultural Pro¬ 
vince like Oudh, where the absence of rain for eight months in the 
year precludes the growth of natural grasses, much land is brought under 
the plough which would elsewhere be laid down in pasture. 

Land Survey and Settlement. —The two great historical facts in the 
land history of Oudh are the first British annexation in 1856, and the 
pacification after the Mutiny. Oudh only became a British Province 
after the supression of the rebellion ; and the present revenue settle¬ 
ment, ‘made upon the battle-field,’ possesses rather the character of 
a political amnesty. When we first took possession of the country, 
in February 1856, it was determined to effect a settlement of the land 
revenue, village by village, according to the system prevailing in the 
North-West Provinces. The desire was to deal directly with the actual 
occupants of the soil, whether petty proprietors or coparcenary com¬ 
munities, and to avoid the interposition of middle-men. But the great 
tdlukddrs of Oudh, whose position was thus too much ignored, were not 
mere middle-men, employed bp the State to collect revenue from the 
cultivators. Heads of powerful clans, and representatives of ancient 
families, they were, in truth, a feudal aristocracy, b&sed upon rights in 
the soil, which went back to traditional times and were heartily acknow¬ 
ledged by their dependants. At the date of annexation, 23,500 villages, 
or about two-thirds of the total area of the Province, were in their 
possession. The new Settlement paid no regard to their claims. The 
great estate of Mahdrajd Man Sinh, which included 577 villages and 
. paid a revenue of ^20,000, was reduced by the stroke of a pen to 6 
villages*, and the Mahardja was left with an income of £300. Another 
ancient estate lost 266 villages out of 378; in a third, 155 villages were 
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■ confiscated out of 204. While this work of disinheritance was going on, 
the Mutiny suddenly stopped operations. But it is not difficult to 
understand why in Oudh alone ire entire mass of the landowning 
classes joined the Sepoys, and the mutiny became a rebellion. 

When order was at last restored, in, March 1858, Lord Canning, as 
Governor-General, issued his celebrated proclamation, confiscating the 
proprietary right in the whole soil of Oudh. The task of building up 
from the foundation a new system of land administration was entrusted 
to Sir Robert Montgomery, the first Commissioner after the Mutiny, 
and was finally carried into execution in 1859 by his successor, Sir 
Charles Wingfield. The principle adopted was to restore to the 
tdltikddrs all that they had formerly possessed, but in such a manner 
that their rights ^should depend upon the immediate grant of the 
British Government. They were invited to come to Lucknow, under 
promise of a safe*conduct. About two-thirds of the number accepted 
this invitation, and there concluded political arrangements with the 
Government, defining the mutual obligations of either party. On the 
one hand, the tdlukddrs bound themselves to level all forts, give up 
arms, and act loyally; to pay punctually the revenue assessed upon 
them and the wages of the village officials, and to assist the police in 
keeping order. On the other hand, the British Government conferred 
a right of property, unknown alike to Hindu or Muhammadan law', 
comprising full power of alienation by will, and succession according to 
primogeniture in case of intestacy. The land revenue demand was 
fixed at one-half the gross rental; subordinate tenure-holders were 
confirmed in their ancient privileges; and a clause was introduced to 
protect the actual cultivators from extortion. Such were the main 
features of the squads issued by Sir C. Wingfield in October 1859, 
which constitute the land system of Oudh to the present day, subject 
to a few minor modifications. The option of reverting to the Hindu or 
Muhammadan law of succession, or to the ancient custom of the 
family, has been granted to every tdlukddr, subject to a record in the 
Oudh Estates List of the rule applicable to each estate; but the 
right to transfer or bequeath is still retained. 

The detailed operations for giving effect to this Settlement were 
carried out by a revenue survey, begun in i860 and finished in 18^71. 
This survey was conducted both by villages and by fields. Out of the 
total area of the Province, which amounts to 23,992 square miles according 
to latest returns, the entire assessed area of 23,256 square miles has 
been surveyed by fields, at an average cost of £3, 17s. 4d. per field; 
and 23,iox'i2 square miles have been surveyed by villages, at a cost of 
£4, 6s. per village. The total Avenue assessed upon the area of 
23,256 square miles amounts to ,£1,448,404, showing an average rate 
of £62, 5s. 7d. per square mile. This is the estimated land revenue, 
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according to Settlement returns. The actual demand depends upon 
many circumstances, which vary yiar by year. The estates on the 
revenue roll are divided into three^classes—(i) those held under the 
tdlukddri rules described above; (2) those held by ordinary zaminddri 
tenure; and (3) those held in f§e-simple. There are altogether about 
400 tdlukddrs in the Province, of whom about two-thirds, with an area 
of about 2\ million acres, hold their estates under the rule of primo¬ 
geniture. The zaminddri estates, locally known by the name of mufrdd, 
may be the undivided property of a single owner; but far more 
commonly they are owned by a coparcenary community, who regard 
themselves as descendants of a common ancestor. In the latter case, 
the whole is sometimes shared in common; aijd sometimes each 
member of the community looks after his own share* only, leaving the 
common concerns to be managed by a lambarddr, or head-man, who is 
responsible to Government for the revenue. The /ee-simple estates, 
which are very few in number, consist of lands sold under the Waste 
I .and Rules. The sub-tenures under these estates may be classified 
under five headings—(1) sub-settled villages, comprised within tdlukddri 
estates, which have obtained recognition under the Oudh Sub-Settlement 
Act of 1866; (2) lands held by proprietors who have been unable to 
prove their right to the sub-settlement of a whole village, called sir, 
daswant, ndnkdti , and dihddri; ( 3 ) groves held by cultivators, who by 
immemorial custom give the landlord a certain share of the produce; 
(4) lands granted, either by sale or as gifts for religious endowment, 
with full under-proprietary rights; (5) lands held rent-free by village 
servants and officials. 

According to another principle of classification, the total assessed 
area of tfce Province (23,256 square miles) is divided as follows with 
reference to the duration of the Settlement:—(1) Area settled in per¬ 
petuity, aggregating 1887 square miles, with an annual revenue of 
£, 85,728, or an average of ^45, 8s. 7d. from each square mile. The 
greater portion of this area represents large estates, which were con¬ 
ferred upon loyal tdlukddrs after the Mutiny at easy rates. (2) Area 
settled for a term of thirty years,, expiring at latest in 1902, aggregating 
21,205 square miles, with a revenue of ^1,361,711, or ^64, 4s. 4d. 
from each square mile. (3) 40 square miles, with a .revenue of ^5x3, 
settled for ten years. (4) 20 square miles, with a revenue of ^452, 
settled for less than ten years. (5) 104 square miles, still under 
Settlement in 1877-78. 

The following is a brief description of the mode of conducting the 
Survey and Settlement, two connected operations which have every¬ 
where gone on side by side. Two European officials are required—the 
Revenue, Surveyor and the Settlement Officer—each with a numerous 
staff of native subordinates. The former measures the area of every 
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village, and prepares two sets of. maps, one on the scale of an inch to 
the mile, the other on the scale lof four inches to the mile. These 
maps show the superficial martys of cultivated land, waste land, 
groves, roads, houses, and tanka The Settlement Officer superintends 
the khasra of field survey, the unit of measurement being the blgha of 
Shdh Jahdn, equivalent to 3025 square yards. His special task is to 
consider the character of the soil, the methods of cultivation, the facility 
for irrigation, the means of communication in the present and in the 
probable future, the current rates of rent, the liability to natural 
calamities, etc. Then he assesses the revenue on each village, the 
guiding principle being to demand one-half of the gross rental. The 
registers he compiles include a record of all local rights and customs 
affecting inheritance, irrigation, fisheries, groves, and the appointment 
of village officers. These elaborate operations have been now practi¬ 
cally concluded f*r the whole of Oudh. 

According to the agricultural statistics for 1876-77, the total assessed 
area of the Province is 14,885,635 acres, or 23,256 square miles; the 
total assessment" is ^1,448,404, at an average rate of rs. 1 ijd. per 
assessed acre, ranging from 2s. 9^d. in the District of Bara IMnki to 
is. ifd. in Kheri. The total cultivated area is 8,276,175 acres, or 56 
per cent, of the assessed area, of which 2,957,398 acres, or 20 per cent, 
of the grand total, is returned as irrigated entirely by private enterprise. 
The rate of assessment on cultivated land averages 3s. 6Jd. per acre. 
The total area of uncultivated land is 6,609,460 acres, or 44 per cent, of 
the assessed area. This is again divided'into 4,033,126 acres, or 26 
per cent, of the grand total, returned as grazing land and cultivable, and 
2,576,334 acres, or 18 per cent., of uncultivable waste. The average 
rate of assessment on cultivated and cultivable land together-is 2s. 5fd. 
per acre. 

Commerce and Manufactures .—Under native rule, trade in Oudh was 
practically non-existent The only superfluities for export were salt and 
saltpetre, while the imports were confined to articles of luxury required 
for the court at Lucknow. It is said that in those days the imports 
exceeded the exports in value; but tljjs must be accepted, not so much 
as a literal fact, as a lively indication of the impoverished condition of 
the people. Wish the introduction of British authority, though.the 
opulence of Lucknow has declined, countless small centres of traffic 
have sprung up throughout the country. More especially, the opening 
of railways has permitted the agricultural wealth of Oudh to find a 
market even in countries so distant as Europe; while English wares of 
many kinds are received in exchange. The staple exports at the present 
day are oil-seeds, wheat, and othfc’r food grains; the imports—cotton 
piece-goods, cotton twist, and salt. It is impossible to quotegany trust¬ 
worthy figures showing the total value of the trade. Government returns 
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for the eight years ending 1874 give a total annual average of £1,358,000 
for exports, against an average of £1,746,000 for imports. But these 
figures are based upon no complete system of registration, and it is un¬ 
likely that the general balance of trade should be adverse to the Province. 
Another set of figures, primarily intended to disclose the trade with 
Bengal, unfortunately omit altogether that large portion of the business 
which is concentrated at Cawnpore. This city, though lying on the 
southern bank of the Ganges within the North-Western Provinces, is, in 
fact, the emporium for the whole trade of Oudh, by rail, road, and river. 
The enormous exports of wheat from Cawnpore, aggregating 30,000 tons 
in the year 1877-78, represent to a great extent the surplus harvest of 
the Oudh cultivator. The same may be said of the ^xports of oil-seeds 
from Cawnpore, which in that year reached the yet» larger total of 
40,000 tons. Turning to the trade of Oudh with Bengal, we find that 
the total registered exports were valued at £638,oo«, almost entirely 
brought by river from the Districts of Faizdbdd, Bahraich, and Gonda. 
The chief items were—oil-seeds, £311,000; wheat, £128,000; other 
food grains, £78,000; sugar, ,£38,000; indigo, ,£27,000; and hides, 
,£13,000. The total value of the registered imports was only ,£69,000, 
thus showing how absolutely the railway mart of Cawnpore monopolizes 
the trade in European wares. These imports include—piece-goods, 
£29,000; twist and yarn, £28,000; and salt, £12,000. In the 
same year, Cawnpore received from Calcutta by rail piece-goods valued 
at nearly million sterling. 

A brisk trade is also carried on with the independent State of Nepdl, 
along the three frontier Districts of Kheri, Bahraich, and Gonda. The 
general policy of the Nepal darbdr aims at compelling this traffic to be 
traftsacted^at marts within its own dominions, of j,vhich the most 
flourishing are Golamandi, Banki or Nepdlganj, and Butwal. At all of 
these a considerable number of Oudh merchants .are permanently settled, 
whereas Nepdlis rarely cross the frontier to trade, except for the pur¬ 
chase of petty necessaries. Duties arc levied in Nepal, either by load 
or by weight, upon all articles both of export and import, at an average 
rate which approximately corresjymds to 7 per cent, ad valorem. The 
right of levying these duties is farmed out to the highest bidder. It is 
said, that they seldom vary, and, being known to all concerned, do not 
operate as a hindrance to trade or as a means of extortion. The 
principal exports from Oudh into Nepdl are Indian and European piece- 
goods, salt, sugar, tobacco, spices,, and chemicals. The principal 
imports, which undoubtedly exceed the exports in value, are rice and 
other food grains, oil-seeds, gM, or clarified butter, metal wares, timber, 
spices, drugs, and cattle. Statistics* of such a trade are notoriously 
untrustworthy; but it may be mentioned that returns supplied by 
British officials give £3000 for the annual value of the trade of Kheri 
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District with Nepdl, including both exports and imports; .£42,000 for 
Bahraich, £21,000 for Gonda, tnd £26,000 as the annual value of 
piece-goods of Tdnda manufactuni exported to Butwal. The registration 
returns of 1877-78 for the united Provinces of the North-West and 
Oudh show ,£352,000 for the total’value of exports to Nepal, and 
£'176,000 for the imports, thus fairly indicating the general balance of 
trade. 

No Province of India is more destitute of wholesale manufactures than 
Oudh. Excepting Lucknow, there is not a single town of the first 
magnitude; nor are there any industries carried on by European 
capital, such as the preparation of indigo and tea. Weaving, pottery, 
and smith’s work of a coarse character are carried on in ’many 
villages, but rfot to a sufficient extent to meet the local demand. 
Almost all manufactured articles of any nicety require to be imported. 
The only specialities are gold and silver lace-work, silver chasing, and 
rich embroidery, all confined to Lucknow; and the weaving of a 
peculiar class of cotton goods, which still flourishes at Tanda. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway forms the great trunk of com¬ 
munications. Entering the Province opposite Benares, the main- line 
runs via Faizdliid to Bara Banki and Lucknow. Thence it passes 
north-westward through Hardoi to Shahjahanpur and Bareli, rejoining 
the great central East Indian System at Aligarh. A branch runs from 
Lucknow through Unao to Cawnpore; and another diverges at Bdra 
Bdnki for Bahramghdt on the Gogra. The whole railway thus forms a 
semicircular connection or loop-line between the East Indian and the 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi systems. Metalled roads of excellent con¬ 
struction connect all the principal towns, and much traffic still passes 
along the great fivers which bound or intersect the Province. 

Administration .—The land revenue demand under the government of 
the late king rose within the last ten years of his rule from £1,399,000 
to £2,702,000 a year. In spite of this enormous nominal increase, how¬ 
ever, the amount actually realized fell in the same period from £1,318,000 
to £1,063,000. Practically speaking, no other taxes of any importance 
existed. When the British authorities took over the Province, a rough 
assessment was made reaching a little over £1,000,000. Officers were 
shortly afterwards appointed to settle the land revenue for thirty years on 
a more scientific basis; and at the conclusion of their revision, the net 
amount stood at about £ 1,500,000. The chief remaining taxes include the 
excise on spirits, which yielded ££3,000 in 1876, and the stamps on securi¬ 
ties, etc, which brought in £93,000. Miscellaneous sources of revenue, 
which do not come under the head of taxation, produce about £65,000 
more, the principal items being Government forests, £28,900, and 
post office, £16,000. The imperial treasury also draws an income from 
two other sources, which, however, do not appear in the accounts of 
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this Province. The Oudh peasantry nfast contribute at least ,£200,000 
annually to the proceeds of the salt taxf: while the profit on the Govern¬ 
ment opium monopoly must amount to £500,000 more. Classifying 
these receipts under their proper headings, it may be said that actual 
taxation, including land, salt, excise, and stamps, yields altogether about 
£1,865,000 annually; while Government monopolies, which involve no 
drain on the country, make up about £600,000 more. The total cost 
of civil administration amounts to £565,000, leaving a surplus of 
£1,900,000, or over 75 per cent of the gross receipts. Local taxation 
in rates, cesses, octroi, and ferry dues, yields a further income of 
£375,000. The administration belongs to the general non-regulation 
type, under which a single officer unites fiscal and judicial functions. 
The Province contains 12 Districts, each under a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. The Chief Commissionership is now amalgamated with the 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces; but' the two offices 
remain distinct, though held by a single person. The High Court, 
presided over by the Judicial Commissioner, forms the ultimate court 
of appeal. Each Deputy Commissioner has at his disposal a small 
staff of European and native assistants. The average population under 
the control of each officer is little less than a million. In 1877, the total 
police force numbered 7680 officers and men, being 1 policeman to 
every 3 '22 square miles of area and to every 1560 persons of the 
population. The total cost of the force was £101,680, of which 
£13,164 was defrayed from other sources than provincial revenue. In 
1877-78, the total number of schools of all kinds was 1423, attended by 
64,571 pupils, being 1 school to every 17 square miles, and 57 pupils 
to every thousand of the population. The Muhammadans, who form 
only jo per cent, of the population, supply 22 per cent, of the scholars. 
The total expenditure on education was £51,945, towards which Govern¬ 
ment contributed £21,659. Lucknow possesses an important college, 
with a separate establishment for the sons of talukddrs. Almost equally 
efficacious in disseminating useful information is the private press of 
Munshi Newal Kishor at Lucknow, which prints a cheap and abundant 
literature for use throughout all British and Native India. Municipali¬ 
ties have been established at the following towns :—Lucknow, Faizdbdd 
(Fyzdbdd), Tdnda, Bahrdich, Shahabdd, Sandfla, KhairdBad, Balrdmpur, 
Rdi Bareli, Gonda, Partdbgarh, Sftapur, Colonelganj, Biswin, Perkins- 
ganj, Unao, Mdhmuddbdd, Nawabganj (2), Hardoi, Ndnpdra, Utraula, 
Lakhimpur, Newalganj-with-Mahdrajgrnj, Bilgrdm, Sdndi, Malldnwdn, 
and Pahdni. In 1877-78, these twenty-eight towns had a total municipal 
income of £41,571, of which £36,840 was derived from taxation; the 
average incidence of taxation was is. 2^d. per head of population 
(603,163) Viithin municipal limits. The Province contains 25,842 
villages, with an average area of a little less than a square mile each. 
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Of these, 15,553 are divided arming 410 large properties, which pay to 
Government an average revenue of ^500 each. The remaining 10,289 
belong to 6950 village communities. Thus, roughly speaking, the old 
chieftains have retained three-fifths of the Province, while two-fifths have 
passed into the hands of a class intermediate between the cultivators 
and the chiefs. The village communities consist of large coparcenary 
societies, each containing a number of separate proprietors, who either 
hold their lands in common, dividing the net proceeds after payment of 
revenue and other charges, or else have divided the soil, and each 
separately collect their rents and discharge their several dues. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Oudh is less damp than that of 
Lower Bengal, ami has greater varieties of temperature. The year falls 
naturally into three seasons—the rainy, from the middle of June to 
the beginning of October; the, cold weather, from October- to February 
or March ; and the hot season, from March to June. During the five 
years from 1868 to 1872, the maximum temperature was 118 0 F. in the 
shade, and the minimum 39° F. The heat proves most oppressive in the 
rainy season. Yhe heaviest downpours occur in July and September, 
but are extremely capricious. The average annual rainfall at Lucknow 
for the eleven years ending 1874 amounted to 40 inches, with a maximum 
of 65 inches in 1871 and a minimum of 22 inches in 1866. Government 
charitable dispensaries have been established in all the chief towns. 

Oudh. — Town on the Gogra river, properly Avadh, or Ajodhya (q.v.). 

Oung-daing. —Revenue circle in the Kyai-let township of Akyab 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma Pop. (1876-77), 2263 ; gross 
revenue, ^1102. 

Oyster Reef. —A dangerous sunken reef off the coast of Arakaij, in 
British Burma. • An iron screw-pile lighthouse has been erected her,e. 


P 

Paa. — One of the petty States of Und Sarviya, in Kdthiawdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ^255 ; of which ^30 is paid as tribute to 
the Gdekwdr of Jlaroda, and 24s. to the Nawab of Junagarh. • 
P&b&r. —River in Bashahr State, Punjab. Thornton states that it 
rises in Lake Charamai, near the Barendd Pass, and falls at once over a 
perpendicular crag in a fine waterfall. The source lies in lat. 31° 22' n., 
and long. 78° 12' e., at an elevation of 13,839 feet above sea level. 
The river flows in a general southwesterly direction, with a very rapid 
fall, through the most fertile and picturesque part of Bashahr; and 
finally joins the Tons, in lat. 30° 56' n., and long. 77* sf e., after a 
total course of about 58 miles. 
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Pabnd ( Pulma ).—A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, lying between 23 0 49' atjd 24 0 45' n. lat., and between 
.89° 2' 30" and 89° 53' e. long. It forms the south-east corner of the 
Rdjshdhf Kuch Behar Division, and is bordered along its entire east 
face by the main stream of the Brahmaputra or Jamund, and along its 
south-west frontier by the Ganges or Padma. The area was returned 
in 1875 at 1S38 square miles; but according to the Parliamentary 
Abstract of 1878, it is 1978 square miles; the population, according 
to the Census of 1872, amounts to 1,211,594 persons. The administra¬ 
tive headquarters are at Pabna Town, but Sirajganj is the first place 
in the District, both in population and commercial importance. 

Physical Aspects .—The District lies at the head of -the Bengal delta, 
within the angle formed by the confluence of the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra. It is entirely of alluvial origin, the mud of the annual inunda¬ 
tions overlying strata of clay or sand. Apart frorii the two great 
bordering rivers, it is intersected by countless water-channels of vary¬ 
ing magnitude, so that during the rainy season every village is 
accessible by boat, and by boat only. Almost the whole area is one 
green paddy-field, the uniform level being only broken by clumps of 
bamboos and fruit-trees, which conceal the village sites. 

The river system is constituted by the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and 
the interlacing offshoots and tributaries of these two rivers. The 
Ganges, locally known as the Padma, skirts part of the west and all 
the south boundary of the District for a total length of 48 miles. Its 
chief offshoot is the Ichhdmatf, which flows through Pabnd town and 
joins the Hardsdgar, itself a branch of the Brahmaputra. This latter 
river, here called the Jamund, forms the eastern boundary of the District 
for 32 miles. Its principal branch is the Hardsdgar,* which, in turn, 
send-off the Baral and the Karatoyd or Phdljhur. There are numerous 
jh'tls or marshes, by means of which the surface drainage is carried off 
in a south-easterly direction into the large rivers. These jhils frequently 
represent old river beds, within which the main stream of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra has formerly flowed. There are no embankments in 
the District, and artificial canals are not wanted. 

History. — Pabnd District is a comparatively modern creation of 
British rule, and possesses no real history of its own. It was first 
formed in 1832, at a time when the needs of an active administration 
were beginning to demand recognition. Originally it had formed part 
of the great District of Rdjshdhf, which was the most extensive zamin- 
ddri in all Bengal when the Company obtained possession of the Province 
in the last century. But the hereditary Rdjds of Rdjshdhf, whose re¬ 
presentative still lives in the family palace at Ndttor, soon fell into 
default in tile collection of the land revenue from their unwieldy estate, 
and portion after portion was brought to the hammer for arrears. Thus 
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it happened that fresh families of ^landowners sprang up. And when it 
became necessary, for the speedier administration of criminal and civil 
justice, that new courts should be’ opened in comers remote from the 
original civil station, it was found comparatively easy to erect such 
new courts into the headquarters of independent revenue divisions. 
In this way Pabnd and Bogni, and also many portions of adjoining 
Districts, were severed from Rdjshdhf. The complete separation, 
however, was not effected all at once. A Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector was first stationed at Pabnd town in 1832, but this officer 
remained in some matters subordinate to the Collector of Rdjshdhf. 
Many of the Pabnd landowners long retained the privilege, as if was 
deemed, of payjnf their revenue into the parent treasury; and hence 
arose the anomalies of conflicting jurisdictions, which have not entirely 
disappeared at Jhe present day. It was not until 1839 that the 
covenanted official in charge of Pabnd received the full title of Magis¬ 
trate and Collector. By 1845, the Subdivision of Sirdjganj had been 
formed, which h^s since developed into by far the more important half 
of the District. 

Frequent changes have taken place in the limits of the District juris¬ 
diction. In 1862, the large Subdivision of Kushtid, lying beyond the 
Ganges, was transferred from Pabnd to Nadiyd; and in 1871, by the 
transfer of two more outlying thdnds or police circles, that river has 
been constituted the uniform southern boundary of the District. In the 
meantime, the magisterial and revenue jurisdictions have been gradually 
brought into harmony; but, even at the present day, there is scarcely 
a police circle in Pabnd, in which some estates do not pay their land 
revenue into the treasury of an alien District. 

The only eveiTt of late years which has disturbed the even current 
of civil administration in Pabnd, is the agrarian riot of 1873. The 
first quarrel between landlord and tenant arose in the large pargand or 
Fiscal Division of Yusufshdhi, formerly part of the possessions of the 
Nattor Rdjd, but now owned by five families of zam'mddrs. From the 
first, the relations of these new-comers, with their rayats and with one 
another, appear to have been unfrienflly. They attempted to enhance 
their rent-rolls, partly by consolidating customary cesses or dbwdbs with 
rent, and partly by reducing the standard of the local measuring-pole. 
These attempts the rayats resisted by every means in their power. They 
refused to pay any rent at all. They contested the claims for enhance¬ 
ment in the courts of law. Finally, they banded themselves together 
in a league, to oppose, by force if necessary, their landlords’ demands. 
The agrarian combination sprea^ through the District, and in some 
places led to serious breaches of the peace in July 1873. A strong 
body of police was marched into the District to quell the disturbances, 
and 302 persons were arrested, the majority of whom were sentenced 
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to terms of imprisonment. Since thft date order has been preserved. 
The rayats, on the whole, congratulate?themselves on having got the best 
of the contest. The ill-feeling on certain estates has been by no means 
allayed; but it is hoped that recent legislation will settle this chronic diffi¬ 
culty between landlord and tenant, which is common to Eastern Bengal, 
and was only marked in Pabnd by symptoms of special acuteness. 

People. —No early estimates of the population exist sufficiently trust¬ 
worthy to deserve record. The Census of 1872 ascertained the real 
number to be 1,211,594 persons, residing in 2792 mauzas or villages, 
and in 198,220 houses. The area of the District was then taken at 1966 
square miles, which gives the following averages :—Persons per square 
mile, 616 ; villages per square mile, 1 "42 ; houses pet square mile, 101. 
The average number of persons per village is 434; of persons per house, 
6’i. Classified according to sex, there are 602,514 males and 609,080 
females; proportion of males, 4973 per cent. Classified according to 
age, there are, under 12 years—232,596 males and 193,626 females; 
total children, 426,222, or 35-2 per cent, of the population. . The occupa¬ 
tion returns are not trustworthy; but it maybe mentioned that the total 
number of male adults connected with agriculture is returned at 211,253, 
as against 158,665 male adult non-agriculturists. The ethnical division 
of the people shows—29 Europeans; 3 Armenians; 503 aborigines ; 
80,446 semi-Hinduized aborigines; 274,589 Hindus subdivided accord¬ 
ing to caste; 8797 persons of Hindu origin not recognising caste; 
847,227 Muhammadans. As in other Districts bordering the lower 
reaches of the Brahmaputra, there can be no doubt that the great bulk 
of the population are of aboriginal descent; and that the majority will¬ 
ingly adopted the conquering faith of Islam, in preference to remaining 
out-castes beyond the pale of exclusive Hinduism. A few immigrants 
from the north-west are to be found, either as merchants in Sirdjganj, 
or as stalwart retainers at the offices of the zamtnddrs. Emigration 
is unknown to the natives of the District. The aboriginal hill tribes are 
very poorly represented, even if there be included the 1910 Ghdtwdls, 
placed in the Census Report among the superior Hindu castes, but 
who are really Bunds from Chutid Ndgpur, occupied in reclaiming the 
marshy jungles. The greater part of the semi-Hinduized aborigines 
are Chanddls, who number 50,126. Of the Hindus proper, Brdhmans 
number 20,801; Rdjputs, only 664 ; Kdyasths, 35,359; Sunrfs, 29,728 ; 
Jaliyds, 26,948. Classified according to religion, the population is 
composed of Hindus, 361,314, or 29^ per cent.; Musalmdns, 847,227, 
or 69^9 per cent. ‘Others’ number only 3053, of whom 66 are native 
Christians. The Brdhma Samdj is represented by a few members at 
Pabnd town and Sirdjganj, who are almost all strangers from other 
Districts.. 'The Vaishnavs are returned at 8726. The Muhammadans 
of Pabnd do not appear to separate themselves strongly from their 
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Hindu neighbours, though doubtless the recent WaMbf or Fardizi 
revival has exercised some influence up»n their religious conduct and 
mode of life. 

The population divides itself into *n urban, a rural, and a fluvial 
section. The townsmen are mostly traders, and many of the wealthier 
landlords are non-resident. Apart from the growing importance of 
Sirdjganj as a trading centre, no tendency is displayed by the people to 
gather into towns, but rather the reverse. The three following places 
are returned in the Census Report of 1872 as each containing more 
than 5000 inhabitants:— Pabna town, population, 15,730; Sirajganj, 
18,873; Belkucht, 5x28. It is noteworthy that in all these towns 
the Muhammadan clement is in the majority, contrary to the usual 
experience of Bengal. There is no other place in the District deserving 
mention. 

Agriculture. —R?ce constitutes the staple crop throughout the District. 
Of the total food supply, the dtnan or late rice, grown on low lands, 
forms about one-half; the at is or early rice, grown on high lands, about 
one-fifth; and the remainder is furnished by cold-weather second crops, 
such as wheat, barley, and various pulses. Oil-seeds and the usual vege¬ 
tables are also cultivated. Indigo is now grown on only about 5000 
acres. Of recent years, jute has risen into the second place in the 
District agriculture. This fibre has been grown for local use from time 
immemorial; but up to about 1865 little or none had been exported. 
The European demand, however, at that time so stimulated the culti¬ 
vators, that, without any direct interference, they had themselves placed 
as much as 192 square miles under this crop by 1872. Since the latter 
date the cultivation has somewhat fallen off, but jute still forms the 
source to which ths petty farmer looks to pay his rent. Neither manure 
nor irrigation is commonly practised or required. The principle of the 
rotation of crops is acknowledged in the maxim that jute, sugar-cane, 
betel-leaf, and turmeric can none of them be continuously grown on the 
same field. It may be broadly stated that there is now no cultivable 
spare land left in the District. The average produce of an acre of land, 
yielding two crops, is estimated to be abftut 21 cwts., worth about ^3, 7s. 
The rates of rent in Pabnd vary extremely on different estates. The 
average rate for rice lands may be said to lie between 3s. and 6s. j 5 er 
acre, but some landlords obtain as much as 12s. A general attempt at 
enhancement led to the disturbances which have been already described. 
There is little that is peculiar in th* land tenures of the District. All 
the present landowners are supposed to owe their title to sales from 
the Rdjd of Nattor, which have takpn place since the introduction of 
British rule. The number of permanent under-tenures of the pctni 
class is comparatively small. It is supposed that about half the culti¬ 
vators have won for themselves occupancy rights, by the continuous 
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cultivation of their fields for more thf n twelve years; but this supposition 
would be strenuously contested by the landlords. 

The ordinary rates of wages have approximately doubled within the 
past thirty years. Since 1840, the wages of a common coolie have risen 
from 2$d. to 4|d. per diem; of an agricultural labourer, from 2^d. to 
3fd.; of a carpenter or smith, from 4|d. to is. The wages paid at 
Sirdjganj are considerably higher than the rates current in other parts 
of the District, especially for women and children, who are largely 
employed in the jute factory. For unskilled labour at that busy mart, 
men sometimes receive 16s. a month, women 7s. 6d., and children 
5s. The prices of food grains appear to have risen in a yet greater 
degree than wages. Common rice, which sold in "850 for is. 8|d. per 
cwt., fetched 3s. 9d. per cwt. in 1870; during the same period of 20 
years, barley rose from is. 8£d. to 4s. 9d., and wheat from 2s. 4|d. to 
6s. iod. The highest price reached by common ricOin years of scarcity 
was 10s. 6|d. per cwt. in 1866, and 9s. id. in 1874. 

Pabnd is not specially liable to either of the calamities of flood or 
drought, and the means of water communication are* sufficiently ample 
to prevent a local scarcity from intensifying into famine. The natural 
rising of the rivers lays a great portion of the country under water every 
year, and no irrigation works are needed. In 1874, the deficiency in 
the local rainfall was such as to render necessary relief operations on 
the part of Government; and about 1,000 was expended on this 
account. If the price of rice were to rise in January to xos. iod. per 
cwt., it should be regarded as a sign of approaching distress. 

Manufactures , etc .—At Mdchimpur, near Sirijganj, there is a large 
factory for gunny-weaving, maintained by European capital, which gives 
employment to about 1200 men, women, and children. The total 
value of gunny bags exported from the District in 1876-77 is returned 
at The cultivation and manufacture of indigo are on the 

decline, the total annual out-turn of this dye being now only about 300 
cwts. The weaving industry, also, is no longer prosperous. A coarse 
paper is manufactured in certain villages of the Sirdjganj Subdivision 
from meshtd (Hibiscus cannabmus). Mats and baskets are commonly 
woven from reeds, canes, and bamboos; and there is some export of 
these articles to other Districts. • 

Pabn£ District is most favourably situated for river traffic. Sirajganj 
is, perhaps, the most frequented mart in all Bengal, both for steamers 
and native boats. Its trade is mortly of a through character, the agri¬ 
cultural produce of all the neighbouring Districts being here exchanged 
for piece-goods, salt, and European wares. But, apart from Sirijganj, 
there are numerous minor marts wfiich export their jute and rice direct 
to Goilanda and even to Calcutta. There is no article of Indian trade 
which does not figure in the Sirdjganj returns on both sides of the 
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account, but the chief exports prefer are jute, rice, pulses, oil-seeds, 
hay and straw, hides and gunnies; the imports comprise European 
cotton manufactures, salt, tobacco, betfcl-nuts, spices, cocoa-nuts, lime 
and limestone, iron, and coal. It is calcllated that coin to the amount of 
at least ,£400,000 is annually imported, in order to liquidate the favour¬ 
able balance of trade. The registration returns for 1876-77 give a total 
value of exports amounting to ,£2,205,277, of which £“1,722,502 was 
carried by country boats, £182,548 by private steamers, and £300,226 
by railway steamers. The total imports were valued at £2,324,590, 
of which £1,912,014 was carried by country boats, £1505 by private 
steamers, and £411,071 by railway steamers. These figures include 
the trade of Sirdjganj, which will be shown in detail in a separate article, 
as well as a large amount of commodities ranked both as exports and 
imports. The net ^xport of jute, the produce ot Pabnd District, is given 
at 1,081,700 mautids, being the fourth largest supply of any District in 
Bengal. Similarly, the net export of food grains is nearly 500,000 
maunds , and of oil-seeds, 249,000 mautids. Apart from Sirdjganj, the 
chief marts are—Berd, which exported jute, food grains, and oil-seeds, 
valued at £67,270, and imported £13,630 of piece-goods and 50,000 
mautids of salt; Ulapdra, exports £59,090, imports £11,420; Dhapdra, 
exports £11,180, imports £42,360; Pabnd town, exports £10,110, 
imports £21,330; Pangdsi, exports £50,840 

The new Bengal State Railway runs across the south-western corner 
of Pabnd District for about 5 miles. 1 ’he roads in the District are 
few and bad, the communication even between Pabnd town and 
Sirdjganj being interrupted by a marshy tract, 31 miles across. But this 
deficiency is amply compensated by the facility of water communication'; 
126 miles of river the returned as navigable throughout the year (exclu¬ 
sive of the great skirting rivers), and 68 miles as navigable for a portion 
of the year. About £ 2000 is annually expended on the maintenance 
and construction of roads. There is a small water-course, artificially 
deepened to serve as a canal, in the neighbourhood of Sirdjganj. 

Administration .—In 1870-71, the net revenue of Pabnd District 
amounted to £53,855, towards which the land tax contributed£32,082, 
or 60 per cent.; th£ net expenditure was £22,717, or about two-fifths 
of the revenue. In the same year, there were 4 covenanted officials 
stationed in the District, and 12 civil and revenue courts open. 
For police purposes, the District is divided into 8 thdnds or police 
circles, with 13 outposts. In 18^2, the regular police force num¬ 
bered 320 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of £7607. 
In addition, there was a municipal police of 95 men, and a rural police" 
or village watch of 2803 men. The total machinery, therefor^ for the 
protection of person and property consisted of 32x8 officers and men, 
giving 1 policeman to every o'6i square mile of the area and to every 
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376 persons of the population. Thte estimated total cost was ^£15,876, 
averaging £%, is. 6d. per square njile and 3^d. per head of popula¬ 
tion. In that year, the totalf number of persons in Pabnd District 
convicted of any offence, grea£ or small, was 1500, being 1 person to 
every 807 of the population. By far the greater proportion of the 
convictions were for petty offences. The District contains one jail and 
one lock-up. In 1872, the average daily number of prisoners was 131, 
of whom 2 were females; the labouring convicts averaged 93. These 
figures show 1 prisoner to every 9222 of the population. The total 
cost amounted to ,£735, or £5, 12s. per prisoner; the jail manu¬ 
factures yielded a net profit of ^47, 18s. 3d., or £t, 6s. for each 
manufacturing prisoner. The prison death-rate was 33 per thousand. 

Education has widely spread of recent years, chiefly owing to the 
reforms of Sir G. Campbell, by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules 
has been extended to the pdthsiUds or village schools. In 1856, there 
were only 5 schools in the District, attended by 508 pupils; by 1872, 
these numbers had grown to 247 schools, and 8833 pupils. In the 
latter year, the total expenditure on education was ^4215, towards 
which Government contributed £222%. By 1876, the schools had 
further increased to 285, and the pupils to 9665, showing 1 school to 
every 6-9 square miles, and 8 pupils to every thousand of the popu¬ 
lation. 

The District is divided into 2 Administrative Subdivisions, and 
8 police circles. There are 38 pargatids or Fiscal Divisions, with 
an aggregate of 876 revenue-paying estates. In 1876, there were 2 
civil judges and 7 stipendiary magistrates; the maximum distance of 
Jny village from the nearest court was 32 miles, the average distance 8 
miles. According to the Census Report of 187 2,"there are 2 munici¬ 
palities in the District, Pabnd town and Sirdjganj, with a total popu¬ 
lation of 34,603; the gross municipal income is returned at ^1249, 
the average rate of taxation being about 8|d. per head. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Pabnd is mild, and not unhealthy 
as compared with the neighbouring Districts. The average annual 
rainfall is returned at 69^20 inches for Pabnd town, and 58’22 inches 
fojr Sirdjganj. The mean temperature at Pabnd fo,r the year 1873 was 
79 - 8 i ° F. The estuary of the Meghna is sufficiently near to expose 
the District to the danger of occasional cyclones. In September 1872, 
a storm of unusual violence swept over the country, which levelled 
native houses and fruit-trees in all directions, sunk more than 100 
country boats at Sirdjganj, and wrecked several large steamers and 
' flats. 

The chief diseases are malarious fevers of a mild type, splenitis, and 
slight attacks of dysentery and diarrhoea. Cholera usually breaks out 
every year in a more or less severe form. The vital statistics for 
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selected areas show a death-rate during 1875 of 28 89 P er thousand in 
the rural area, and 38'46 in the urban ar$a, which is conterminous with 
Pabni town. There were, in 1872, three charitable dispensaries in 
the District, at which 329 in-door and 6180 out-door patients were 
treated during the year; the total income was ^573, towards which 
Government contributed ^237. 

Pabnd. — Sadr or headquarters Subdivision of Pabna District, 
Bengal, lying between 23° 49' and 24° 20' n. lat., and between 89° 3' 
and 89° 47' e. long. Area, 935 square miles; villages, 1300; houses, 
97 > 35 °> P°P- (1872), 555,019, of whom 185,826 were Hindus, 368,949 
Muhammadans, 43 Christians, and 201 of other denominations; pro¬ 
portion of males to total population, 49^5 per cent. Average number 
of persons per square mile, 594; villages per square mile, i - 39 ; houses 
per square mile, 104; persons per village, 427; inmates per house, 
57. This Subdivision consists of the 4-police circles of Pabnd, Dulai, 
Mathurd, and Chdtmahar. In 1869, it contained 11 magisterial and 
revenue courts, and a total police force of 314 men, with a village watch 
numbering 1222; the cost of Subdivisional administration was returned 
at .£10,441. 

Pabnd.—Administrative headquarters and second town of Pabnd 
District, Bengal; situated on both banks of the Ichhdmatf, in lat. 
24 0 o' 30" n., and long. 89“ 17' 25" e. Pop. (1872), 15,730. The 
Ichhdmati flows through the centre of the town; the old bed of the 
Ganges or Padma lies to the south. Chief buildings—the Government 
offices, circuit - house, police station, dispensary, the Government 
English school, and Manjhipdra Indigo Factory; 5 large bazars. 
Several good metalled roads. Municipal revenue (1876-77), £575. # 

Pachamalia (‘ Green Mountains ’).—Mountain range in Trichinopoli 
and Salem Districts, Madras, 1 ;. lag between n° 10' and 11° 24' n. lat., 
and between 78° 33' 30" and 78° 50' e. long. Average height above 
sea level, 2500 feet; length of range, about 20 miles. On the Salem 
side, the hills are higher and more precipitous than towards the east, 
where the ascent is gradual and relieved by long spurs trending into 
the plains. The forests are poor, amd at present of no economic 
value, having been much injured by the wasteful jum cultivation. The 
scrub and bamboo*wilds that remain are notoriously feverish. • 

PachamM. — Subdivision of Hazdribdgh District, Bengal. Area, 
1824-square miles; villages, 2455; houses, 40,645. Pop. (1872), 
224,099, of whom 183,013, or 8r* per cent., were Hindus; 21,963, 
or 9’8 per cent., Muhammadans; 21 Christians; and 19,102, or 8-5 per 
cent., of other religions; proportion of males to total population, 517 
per cent. Average number of persons per square mile, 123 ; villages 
per square mile, 1-35 ; persons per village, 91; houses per squ&re mile, 
aa; persons per house, 5-5. This Subdivision consists of the 3 
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police circles of Pachambd, Kharakdiha, and Gdwan. In 1870-71, it 
contained 2 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police force of 
44, and a village watch of 434 men; the total cost of Subdivisional 
administration was returned at^^Si). 

PachamM. —Town in Hazdribdgh District, Bengal; situated in lat. 
24° 12' 29" n., and long. 86° 18' 38" e., 3 miles from Girfdi railway- 
station. Headquarters of the Free Church of Scotland Mission to the 
Santdls; dispensary and training school for teachers are attached to 
the Mission. The staff numbers 21 persons, 3 of whom are Europeans; 
the funds are drawn mainly from subscriptions in Scotland, aided by 
surplus receipts of the Free Church of Scotland’s Institution in Calcutta. 

Pachegam. —One of the petty States of Gohelwar in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 3 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ^3700; tribute of £212 is paid to the 
Gaekwdr of Baroda, and £68 to the Nawab of JunSgarh. 

Pacbhimr&th. — Pargand in FaizaMd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh ; 
bounded on the north by Haweli Oudh, on the east by. Majhaura, 
on the south by Sultdnpur Baraunsi in Sultdnpur District, and on the 
west by Rudauli in Bara Banki. Intersected by two small streams, 
the Madha and Bisoi, which, after passing into Majhaura pargand, 
unite and form the Tons. Under native rule, the pargand comprised 
a much larger area than at present, consisting of 856 villages. Nume¬ 
rous transfers have lately been made to neighbouring pargands, and 
Pachhimrdth now contains an area of 350 square miles, of which r97 
are cultivated; number of villages, 502. Population of present area, 
according to Census of 1869, 211,294, viz. 201,588 Hindus and 9706 
Muhammadans. Formerly inhabited by Bhars, but now owned princi¬ 
pally by Rajputs. * 

Pachhoha. — Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Shdhjahanpur District, on the east by Shdhabdd pargand , 
on the south by Pdli, and on the west by Farrukhdbdd and Shdh- 
jahdnpur Districts. Watered by two small streams, the Garra and 
Sunsdha Chandb. Soil chiefly sandy ( blidr ). Area, about 88 square 
miles, or 56,280 acres, of which *42,361 acres are returned as cultivated, 
10,275 as cultivable, and 3644 as uncultivable waste. Pop. (1869), 
30,420, nearly all Hindus. The landholders are chiefly Panwdrs. 
During native rule, Pachhoha was included within Pdli, and was only 
constituted a separate pargand after the British annexation. 

P&chipeta.— Ghdt in VizagapaAam District, Madras.— See Panchi- 

PENTA. 

Pachmarhf.—Chiefship in Hosljangdbdd District, Central Provinces; 
comprising 24 villages, in the heart of the Mahddeo Hills. The chief 
has arranged for the fine sdl timber being preserved by the Govern¬ 
ment Forest Department. He is a Kurkti by caste, and the principal 
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of the Bhopis, or hereditary guardians of the temple on the Mahadeo 
Hills, in which capacity he receives yeajly .£75 in lieu of pilgrim tax, 
less a quit-rent on his estate of £2, 10s. 

Pachmarhl —Plateau in Hoshangd^dd District, Central Provinces; 
surrounded by the Chaurddeo Jdta Pahdr and Dhupgarh Hills. It lies 
2500 feet above Sohdgpur, with an average temperature nearly ro* F. 
lower than in the valley; and, though not free from fever, affords an 
agreeable sanatorium and summer retreat for the Central Provinces. 
Pachmarhf has some interesting ancient temples. 

PachrukM. —Village in Champdran District, Bengal; situated in 
lat. 26° 41' 30" N., and long. 84° 53' 45" e. Pop. (1872), 5590. _ 

Pa-dan.—Revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhi township of Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A wide cultivated plain, inter¬ 
sected by numerous tidal creeks. Pop. (1877-78), 3525; revenue, 
^2929. 

Padda ( Padma ).—The name of the main stream of the Ganges 
during the lower^part of its course.— See Ganges. 

Pa-de. —Stream rising in the western slopes of the Pegu Yoma 
range in British Burma. After a westerly course for some distance, it 
enters Thayet District, where it takes the name of the Bhwot-lay, and 
falls into the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) from the eastwards. The volume 
of water poured into the Irawadi during the rains is considerable; 
but this channel is useless for navigation purposes on account of the 
force of the current, and the rapidity with which the water rises and 
falls. Near its mouth, it is spanned by a substantial wooden bridge, 
which carries the main road between Rangoon and Mye-dai. During 
the rains, large quantities of teak are floated down to the mouth of the 
Bhwot-lay, where* the timber is collected into rafts for the Rangoon 
market. 

Pa-deng. —Revenue circle in Sandoway District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma. Chief products—rice and sesamum. Pop. (1877), 
2804; gross revenue, ^654. 

P&din&lkn&d. — Taluk or Subdivision in Coorg. Area, 472 square 
miles; number of villages, 56; number of houses, 3315; pop. (1871), 
32,350, of whom 23,095 were Hindus, 5906 native Coorgs, 3225 
Muhammadans, 15 Jains, 108 Christians, and 1 other. Pddindlkndd 
occupies the eastern portion of Coorg, and includes the highest peaks 
of the Western Ghdts. It is rich in jungle produce, chiefly cardamoms 
and pirn timber, and contains many coffee plantations. 

Padma (Padda). —The name of the main stream of the Ganges, 
during the lower portion of its couige past Pabnd District to Goalando. 

Padman&bham. —Village in Vizagapatam District, Madras; situated 
in lat. if 58' n., and long. 83° 19' e., near the port of Bimlipattim. Pop. 
(1871), 558; number of houses, 137. A place of religious and his- 
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tone interest, containing a large endpwed Hindu temple of much local 
celebrity, and marking the sceije of a decisive battle—‘ the Flodden of 
the Northern Circars ’—fought between Viziarim R 4 j of Viziandgaram 
and Col. Prendergast’s force, cn the ioth June 1794. Viziardm Rdj 
was defeated and slain, and with him fell most of the principal chiefs 
of the country. 

Padmdvatl (Padmdbati). —Town in Khandpdra Tributary State, 
Orissa, Bengal; situated on the Mahdnadi river, in lat. 20° 20' 45" n., 
and long. 85° 21' e. Large river traffic; exports of salt, spices, cocoa- 
nuts, and brass utensils to Sambalpur in the Central Provinces, and 
return trade in cotton, wheat, oil-seeds, ghi, oil, molasses, iron, tasar 
silk, etc. * 

Pa-doung. —Township in Prome District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma, occupying the whole of the right bank of the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy) from Thayet on the north to Henzada*on the south, and 
stretching westward to the Arakan Yoma range. Area, 1188 square 
miles; pop. (1877), 35,269; revenue, jQ 8667. Along the bank of the 
Irawadi, for about a mile inland, the country is level,' and under rice; 
west of this it begins to undulate, but the undulations soon pass into 
hills, and the whole west of the township to the Arakan Yomas is a 
succession of densely wooded spurs and mountain torrents. Png 
(Dipterocarpus tuberculatus), pyeng-ga-do (Xylia dolabriformis), sha 
(Acacia catechu), and teak (Tectona grandis), besides bamboos, abound 
in this tract. Cutch trees are very numerous, and a brisk manufacture 
of this article has sprung up. The principal rivers are—the Tha-nl, 
with its tributaries the Bhii-ro and Kyouk-bhd; the Thd-le-dan; and 
the Kha-wa. The mineral products of Pa-doung are earth-oil and 
limestone. In the southern portion of the township are some salt 
springs, of no economic value at present, owing to the importation of 
foreign salt. The number of revenue circles is 24. The area under 
cultivation may be put roughly at 45 square miles, of which about 
eight-ninths are under rice, and the remainder under miscellaneous 
crops, such as chillies, fruit, onions, sesamum, and tobacco. These 
are exchanged for cotton, piece-goods, and nga-pi or fish paste. The 
chief road is that leading from Prome into Arakan vid the Toung-gdp 
Pass. The principal town is Pa-doung. 

Pa-doung. —Headquarters town of Pa-doung township in Prome 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 18° 41' n., and 
long. 95 0 10' e., on the right bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Pop. 
(1877-78), 2897. Daily communication with Prome by a ferry-boat. 
It consists of one long street, which forms a portion of the military 
road from Prome into Arakan. Contains a court-house, police station, 
market, and school. Pa-doung is occasionally mentioned in Burmese 
history. About the end of the first century of the Christian era, Tha- 
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peng-gnyu, the last king of Old Prome, fled thither after the destruction 
of his capital, Tha-re-khettra, by the Kan-ran tribe. In both the first 
and second Angld-Burmese wars, Pa-doyng was the scene of fighting. 

P&dra. —Town in Baroda State, Bombay; situated 8 miles west- 
south-west from the city of Baroda, in lat. 22 0 14' 30" n., and long. 
73 ° 7 ' 3 °" E. Pop. (1872), 7985. 

Padrduna ( Parduna ).—North-eastern tahsil of Gorakhpur District, 
North-Western Provinces; consisting of a level plain, lying along the 
south bank of the river Gandak. Area, 1067 square miles, of which 736 
are cultivated; pop. (1872), 533,075; land revenue, ^48,022; total 
Government revenue, ^52,784; rental paid by cultivators, ,£111,011; 
incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. 4fd. 

Padr&una.— Town in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces, 
and headquarters of the tahsil. Lat. 26° 54' 20" n., long. 84° 1' 25” e. ; 
pop. (1872), 5092. Distance from Gorakhpur town, 40 miles east. 
General Cunningham identifies Padrauna with Pdwd, mentioned in the 
Chinese chronicles as the last halting-place of Sakya Muni or Buddha 
before reaching Kusinagara, where he died, and which received an 
eighth share of his relics. The village contains a large mound covered 
with broken bricks, from which several statues of Buddha have been 
excavated. 

Pagdra. —Chiefship in Hoshangabdd District, Central Provinces, lying 
among the Mahadeo Hills. It originally comprised 10 villages, to which 
4 more were added in 1820 from an estate in Pratapgarh. The chief is 
one of the Bhopas or hereditary guardians of the temple on the Mahddeo 
Hills. 

P&gl& (or Pdgli). —River in Maldah District, Bengal. An offshopt 
of the Ganges onuits left bank, into which the Chhotd Bhdgirathi, a 
smaller branch, flows, and which, before it regains the Ganges, encloses 
a large island about 16 miles long. During the rainy season, the Pdgld 
is navigable for boats of considerable size; its floods deposit sand only. 

Pa-gTit-tOUng-. — Revenue circle in Mergui District, Tenasscrim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 2526; gross revenue, ^£1509. 

PaMrapur. — Pargand in Gonda District, Oudh; hounded on the 
north and east by Gonda pargand, on the south by Guwdrich, and on 
the west by Hisampur pargand in Bahrdich District. Area, 115 squ&re 
miles, of which 73 are cultivated. A level pargand, watered by the 
Tirhi river, which intersects it from west to east, and occasionally 
causes damage to the neighbouring villages by inundation. A variety 
of long-stemmed rice, known as dunsi dhdn, is peculiar to this pargand, 
which grows as the floods rise in ^he rainy season, and is never sub¬ 
merged. Population, according to the Census of 1869, 74,139, viz. 
68,226 Hindus and 59x3 Muhammadans. Total Govemmenf revenue 
^9361. The pargand is chiefly owned by the Rdjas of Kapurthdla 
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and Chdnda. The Bisambharpur estate belongs to the heirs of the 
late Mahdrdjd Sir Mdn Sinh, K.C.S.I. Of the 128 villages comprising 
the pargand, 83 are held by Brdhmans. 

P n.h6.r i BAnka,. —One of t^e petty jdgirs in Bundelkhand known 
as the Hasht Bhaya Jdgirs, or ‘ appanages of the eight brothers.’ ■ It 
is under the political superintendence of the Central India Agency 
and the Government of India, and lies to the south of Jhdnsi District. 
Area, about 4 square miles; estimated pop, (1874), 1800; estimated 
revenue, ^500. The jdgir contains the single village of Pahdri Kalan, 
and is an offshoot from the Baragdon jdgir, which Diwan Rdi Sinh of 
Orchha divided among his eight sons. The present holder is named 
Diwan Bdnka Piydrija Bahadur. He has the right 6f adoption. 

PaMr Sirgird. —Old Gond Chiefship, now attached to Sambalpur 
District, Central Provinces; 15 miles west of Sambalnur town. Consists 
of 6 villages; area, 40 square miles, about three-fifths of which are culti¬ 
vated, producing rice and sugar-cane. The chiefs of Pahdr Sirgira, 
Bhedan, and Pdtholandd all trace their origin to ( a family which 
came from Mandla seven centuries ago. The principal village, Pahdr 
Sirgira (lat. 21° 27' n., long. 83° 48' e.) has a well-attended school. 

Pahdsu. —Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on the right bank of the Kdli river, 24 miles south of Buland¬ 
shahr town. Pop. (1872), 4204, chiefly Rdjputs and Musalmdns. 
Capital of Pratap Sinh, one of the earliest Badgiijar immigrants into 
the Doab. Headquarters of a mahdl under Akbar. Conferred, with a 
pargand of 54 villages, by the Emperor Shdh Alam on Begam Samru as 
a jdgir for the support of her troops. On her death in 1836, it was 
held for a time by Government, and then granted to Murdd All Khan. 
Present proprietors, Nawdb Fdiz All Khan, C.S.I.,#prime minister of 
J dipur (Jeypore) State, and Imdad All Khdn. Police station, post 
office, village school. 

Pahlanpur. —Collection of States, State, and town, Bombay.— See 
Palanpur. 

Fahra. — Petty State in Bundelkhand under the political superin¬ 
tendence of the Central India Agency and the Government of India; 
one of the Kdlinjar Chaubes, that is, one of the shares in the district 
of'Kdlinjar belonging to a member of the Chaube family. The lands 
belonging to the family were partitioned in 1812. The area of Pahra 
is 10 square miles; estimated pop. (1875/, 4000; estimated revenue, 
^1300. The present chief is named Chaube Rddha Charan. 

Pai-beng. —Creek in Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. 
It unites the Da-ga and Bassein .jivers, and can be navigated in all 
seasons for about 18 miles, as far as the village of Re-dweng-gdn. 
During the dry weather, this channel is tidal for about 30 miles from the 
Bassein mouth, and the water is then brackish; in the rains it is sweet. 
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Pai-beng. —Revenue circle in, the Thi-kweng township of Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burmq. Area, 56 square miles; pop. 
(1877), 4673; revenue, £1919. A ftyt and fairly well cultivated tract, 
with a belt of forest land forming its northern boundary. 

Pai-beng-yeng. —Revenue circle in the Mro-houng township of 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. 'Pop. (1877), 2099; 
gross revenue, £2020. 

Pai-gu. —Division, township, revenue circle, town, and river in 
British Burma.— See Pegu. 

Paik-thoung. — Revenue circle in the Thf-kweng township of 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 91 square miles; 
pop. (1877), 7427 ; gross revenue, ^3299. A level tract cut up by 
numerous small and unimportant creeks into detached plots. Chief 
product, rice. 

P&ila .—Parana in Kheri District, Oudh. This pargand formerly 
contained an area of 51 square miles, but has recently been enlarged 
by the inclusion of the neighbouring pargand of Karanpur. Present 
area, 103 square miles, of which 58 are cultivated; pop. (according to 
the Census of 1869), 35,349, viz. 32,056 Hindus and 3293 Muham¬ 
madans ; number of villages, 117. 

Pai-myouk. —Revenue circle in the Meng-dun township of Thayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; consists for the most part of 
uncultivable hills. Pop. (1877), 2708 ; gross revenue, ,£361. 

P ainam. —Village in Dacca District, Bengal.— See Sonargaon. 

P&indd. —Offshoot of the Surmd river, in the east of Sylhet District, 
Assam; navigable for boats of 4 tons burthen throughout the year. 

Paingangl —River of Berar.— See Pf.nganga. , 

Paing-kwOH.-is-Revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai 
township of Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. 
Pop. (1877), 2432 ; land revenue, ^106, and capitation tax, £,229. 

Paing-kydn. —Revenue circle in the Pegu township of Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 5 T1 3 i revenue, 
^3505. A tract extending from the Pegu river to the Tsit-toung, 
and annually inundated in its eastermportion. 

Paing-kydn ( Paing-kyoon ). — Creek uniting the Pegu and Tsit- 
toung rivers of British Burma. Formerly very tortuous, and about 
33 miles long, it has been generally deepened, and various cuttings 
made, so that its length has been reduced to 18 miles. Before the 
new canal to Myit-kyo was opened, the Paing-kydn formed a portion 
of the main route from Rangoon to Toung-ngu. 

Paintepur. —Town in Sitdpur > District, Oudh; situated about 3 
miles west of the high road from Bahramghdt to Sitdpur. Lat. 47° 16' 
40" N., long. 81° 13' 20" e. Said to have been founded about 300 
years ago by one Paint Pdl, an Ahban chief of Maholi, and to have 
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been named after him. Pop. (1869)5 5127, the proportion of Hindus 
to Musalmins being as 7 to 1. A flourishing town, with a large 
community of bankers and merchants. Market twice a week; 
Government school. 

P&kaur. —Subdivision of the District of the Santil Parganis, Bengal. 
With Rdjmahdl, it forms one of the Sub-Districts of the Santal 
Parganas. Total area, 1343 square miles; number of villages, 1048; 
houses, 28,169; pop. (1872), 141,304; average number of persons per 
village, 135 ; persons per house, 5. 

Pak-chan. —River in Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, British 
Burma. Rising in the main watershed of the Province, in lat. xo° 48' 14" 
n., and long. 98° 55' 40" e., it is for the first 15 miles of its course a 
mountain torrent, with a rocky bed. Lower down, it is joined by 
several affluents, and widens to about 100 feet, being navigable up to this 
portion of its course by small boats from July to December. For about 
30 miles, as far as the Siamese village of Kra, the general direction of 
the river is south-west; after this, it becomes exceedingly tortuous. 
The other principal tributaries are the Ma-li-won, the Khya-un, and the 
May-nam-naw-ey. The Pak-chan falls into the Bay of Bengal at 
Victoria Point; its total length is 78 miles. The territory on the right 
bank is called Ma-li-won, and belongs to the British. On the left are 
the Siamese Provinces of Kra and Re-noung, which are considered 
valuable for their lead and tin mines. At Kra, the stream is 250 feet 
broad; it gradually increases in width towards its mouth, where the 
distance from shore to shore is miles. Tidal influence is felt in the 
dry season for 10 miles above Kra, at which place the rise at spring-tides 
is 8 feet. Immediately opposite the village, an island has been formed, 
which is acknowledged as British territory. Colonel Fytche, in the 
rainy season of 1864, succeeded in reaching Kra in H.M.S. Nemesis, to 
meet the Siamese chiefs, and settle our southern boundary. 

Pdkpattan. —Southern iahsil of Montgomery District, Punjab, lying 
between 29° 58’ and 30° 44' n. lat., and between 72 0 39' and 73 0 40' e. 
long., and consisting of a barren tract along the bank of the river Sutlej 
(Satlaj). Pop. (1868), 57,732. »• 

P&kpattan. —Ancient town in Montgomery District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahs'tl. Pop. (1868), 6086, consisting of 2139 
Hindus, 3762 Muhammadans, and 185 Sikhs. Situated in lat. 30° 20' 
40" n., and long. 73° 25' 50" e., on the old high bank of the river Sutlej 
(Satlaj), 10 miles from its present coi rse, and 30 miles south of Mont¬ 
gomery town. Anciently known as Ajudhan. Identified by General 
Cunningham with one of the towns .belonging to the Sudrakae or Oxu- 
drakae of Alexander’s historians; important at a later date as the chief 
ferry over'lhe Sutlej. Meeting-place of the two great western roads from 
Deri Ghizi Khin and Deri Ismiil Khan. The conquerors, Mahmdd 
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and Timur, and the traveller Ibn latuta, crossed the river at this point. 
The modem name of Pdkpattan (‘ Fersy of the Pure’) is derived from 
the saint Farfd-ud-din, one of the most famous devotees of Northern 
India, who was instrumental in the conversion of the whole Southern 
Punjab to the faith of Isldm. Pilgrims from all parts of India, and 
even from Afghanistan and Central Asia, flock to this, shrine; and during 
the great festival of the Muharram, as many as 60,000 persons have 
been estimated as present. On the afternoon and night of the last day 
the characteristic ceremony of the festival takes place. A well adjoin¬ 
ing the shrine is pierced by a narrow opening, known as ‘ the Gate of 
Paradise; ’ and whoever can force his way through this aperture during 
the prescribed Jjoftrs is assured of a free entrance into heaven. The 
crush is naturally excessive, and often results in severe injuries to the 
faithful. The lineal descendants of the saint enjoy the revenues of the 
shrine, and possess a high reputation for sanctity. The town is 
picturesquely situated on a slight elevation overlooking the plain, but 
disappoints the yisitor’s expectations upon closer acquaintance. Trade 
with Mdltdn, Montgomery, and Fazilka ; manufacture of lacquer orna¬ 
ments and coarse silk. Tahsili, police station, distillery, post office, 
town school, girls’school, and sard/. Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
£ 248, or i 1 jd. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Pal. — Native State within the British Political Agency of Mahi 
K;inta, in the Province of Guzerat, Bombay. It is situated on 
the north-eastern frontier of Mahi Kdnta, and its boundary marches 
with that of Mewdr in Rdjputana. Pop. (1872), 4919. The tract is 
wild and mountainous. Chief agricultural products—millets, wheat, 
and Indian corn. The family is descended from Jdi Chdnd, the last 
Rahtor sovereigns of Kanauj. Jdi Chdnd left two sons, Seojf and 
Sonakji. The former founded the present family of Mdrwdr; the 
second established himself at Kdar in 1257. For twenty-six genera¬ 
tions, the chiefs of this line bore the title of Rdos of Edar, but the last 
prince, Jaganndth, was driven out .by the Muhammadans in 1656. 
The family retired into the hills, fixed their headquarters at Pal, and 
were known thenceforward as theTRdos of that mountainous tract. 
The Rdos of Pal^ pay no tribute, the difficult nature of their territory 
having apparently saved them from the exactions of the Gdekwdr. The 
present (1876-77) chief, Rdo Hamir Sinh, is thirty years of age, and 
manages the State in person. He enjoys an estimated gross yearly 
revenue of ^2500. The family follows the rule of primogeniture in 
matters of succession. 

PaL —One of the petty States jn Halldr, Kdthidwdr, Bombay; con¬ 
sisting of 5 villages, with 1 independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue (1876), ^1000; tribute of .£125 is paid to the (Jdekvvdr of 
Baroda, and to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 
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Fa-la.—Revenue circle in the Pa 1 law township of Mergui District, 
Tenasserim Division, British, Burma. Pop. (1877), 2846; gross 
revenue, £499. t 

Pilakollu (Palkole ).—Town«in Goddvari District, Madras; situated 
in lat 16° 31' n., and long. 81° 46' 6' e., 5 miles north of Narsapur. 
Pop. (1871), 5931; number of houses, 1143. Pdlakollu was the first 
settlement of the Dutch on this part of the coast They opened a 
factory here in 1652, and for a long time it was their headquarters. 
In the churchyard, Dutch inscriptions as old as 1662 are still legible. 
The Dutch founded indigo factories, ironworks, and extensive weaving 
industries, and planted large orange and shaddock gardens. The place 
fell to the English by the treaty of Versailles in 1783. but the Dutch 
remained in possession, paying a small quit-rent till 1804. Pdlakollu is 
the seat of a Protestant mission. 

P&lakonda {Palkonda, Palcondah). — Town in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras; situated in lat. 18° 36' n., and long. 83° 48' e., on the Lan- 
guliyd river, near the Ganjam frontier, and connected with the coast and 
Parvatipur by good roads. Pop. (1871), 8694. Has a sub-magistrate’s 
court, post office, and good school, and was until 1872 a municipality. 
Pdlakonda was formerly the capital of an ancient zaminddri , granted 
by the Rdjd of Jdipur early in the 16th century. When the East India 
Company came into possession, the Pdlakonda family were tributary to 
Viziandgaram. In 1796, the Rdj was taken from the zamtnddr for 
rebellion, and given to his son. Each succeeding zamindar gave the 
Company trouble, till in 1828 the Collector had to take charge for a time. 
The new zamindar in 1832 broke out into open rebellion, which led to 
the forfeiture of the estate, and the prolonged imprisonment of the male 
members of the family. For some years after this fee zaminddri was 
managed by the Collector; but from 1846 till the present time it has 
been rented to Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. of Madras, who pay ,£13,100 
to Government, and are said to receive ,£15,800 per annum, the 
difference being nearly all spent in irrigation works and administra¬ 
tion. The people have thriven greatly, and cultivation is annually 
extending. Indigo, sugar, cotton, and grains are (1876-77) grown on 
25,000 acres out of a total of 48,500. 

F&lamainer (Puhnanair). —Town in North Arcot District, Madras. 
—See Palmaner. 

Fal&mau.— Subdivision of Lohdrdaga District, Bengal. Area, 4260 
square miles; villages, 2667; houses, 68,719; pop. (1872), 366,519, 
of whom 318,472, or 86-9 per cent, were Hindus; 32,116, or 8’8 per 
cent., Muhammadans; 2 Christians; and 15,929, or 4 3 per cent, of 
other religions. Proportion of males in total population, 50-4 per cent. 
Average number of persons per square mile, 86; villages per square 
mile, 0-62 ; persons per village, 137; houses per square mile, 16; per- 
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sons per house, 5'3- This Subdivision consists of the 8 police circles 
of Bareswar, Chhattarpur, Daltonganj, Garwd, Mankd, Majhiwdn, Patun, 
and Rdmkunda. In 1870-71, it contained 7 magisterial courts, a 
regular police force of 148 men, and a tallage watch of 154; the cost of 
Subdivisional administration was returned at ^5770. 

P&14mkott£ ( Palamcottah , PAldyam-kottai ).—Town in Tinnevelli 
District, Madras; headquarters of the Collector, and a municipal town, 
with church, jail, railway station, courts, telegraph and post offices; 
situated in lat. 8° 42' 30" n., and long. 77° 46' 40" e., 3I miles east of 
Tinnevelli, and 1 mile from the Tamrapurni river. Pop. (1871), 
17,885 ; number of houses, 3620. The fort is now dismantled, and the 
garrison reduced t* 1 regiment of Sepoys. Paldmkotta is considered 
healthy. The municipality spends £1700 per annum on improve¬ 
ments, raising taxes at the rate of 4^d. per head. The South Indian 
Railway opened a station here in’ 1874. 

P&lampur. — Town in Kdngra District, Punjab; situated in lat. 
32“ 7' n., and long. 76° 35' e., on the outer slope of the Dhaola Dhar. 
Important as the centre of the rising tea plantations of the Pdlam 
valley. Government established a fair here in 1868, for the purpose 
of encouraging trade with Central Asia; it is frequented by large 
numbers, especially by Yarkandfs. 

Palani {Pulney ).—Town and Hills in Madura District, Madras .—See 
Palni. 

P&lanpur Agency, The.— A collection of Native States in the Bombay 
Presidency, under the political superintendence of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. There are eleven States under the control of the Political Super¬ 
intendent of Pdlanpur, viz.: Pat.anpur, Radhanpur, Tuarad, Wao, 
Warai, Terwara^Suigaon, Deodar, Santalpur, Kankrej, Bhabar. 
Of these, four (PalanpukRddhanpur, Wardi, and Terwara) are Muham¬ 
madan; the others areWindu, and five of their ruling families are 
Rdjput 

Pdlanpur. — Native State within the British Political Agency of 
Pdlanpur, in the Province of Guzcrat, Bombay, lying between 23° 57' 
and 24* 41' n. lat., and between 7*° 51' and 72° 45' e. long. Area, 
2384 square miles; number of villages, 443; pop. (1872), 215,972. 
Bounded on the "horth by the Subdivision of Mdrwdr and Sirohi ;• on 
the east by Sirohi and Ddnta State, the Aravalli range forming the 
boundary; on the south by Baroda; and on the west by other States 
under the Pdlanpur Agency. Thg southern .and eastern portions are 
undulating and tolerably well covered with trees. Towards the north 
the country becomes mountainous, with much forest; the villages are 
far apart and generally poor and small, the hills afford excellent pasture, 
and the woods contain many useful timber-trees. In the north-.rest, 
bordering on Mdrwdr and Thardd, the country is a level plain, with a 
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poor and sandy soil, generally producing but one crop during the year; 
in the southern and eastern .portions, on the contrary, it is a rich 
black loam, yielding three crops annually. For the first crops, slight 
rain is sufficient, but for the two latter, heavy rain is required, when the 
yield is very abundant. The State is watered by the Bands river, 
which flows through its whole length. The Saraswati also crosses a part 
of the eastern tracts. The climate is dry and hot, and fever is pre¬ 
valent. The principal products are wheat, rice and oth,er grains, and 
sugar-cane. The high road from Ahmeddbild to Pdli in Mdrwdr, and 
also the road from Ahmeddbdd to Nasirdbdd, Ajmlr, Delhi, and Agra viA 
Di'sa (Deesa), pass through the State. Considerable trade is carried on 
with Pdli, Dholera, Ahmeddbdd, and Rddhanpur. The Pdlanpur family 
is of Afghdn origin, belonging to the I.ohdni tribe, and is said to have 
occupied Behar in the reign of the Mughal Emperor Humdyun. From 
Akbar, in 1597, Ghazni Khdn, the chief, obtained the title of Diwdn for 
having successfully repulsed an invasion of the Afghdn tribes. For his 
services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the government of 
Lahore. The chief who ruled in 16S2 received the Province of Jhdlod, 
Sdchor, Pdlanpur, and Di'sa (Deesa) from the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
His successor, being unable to withstand the increasing pow r er of the 
Rahtors of Mdrwdr, was compelled in 1698 to quit the country and 
retire with his family and dependants to Pdlanpur, where the family has 
remained ever since. Firoz Khdn, the chief in 1812, was murdered by 
his Sindi retinue. His son Fateh Khdn applied for assistance to the 
British Government. A force was accordingly despatched under 
General Holmes, and Fateh Khdn was ultimately, in December 18x3, 
installed as chief of Pdlanpur. The present (1876-77) ruler is named 
Diwdn Zordwar Khdn. He is fifty-four years old, and administers 
the State in person. He is entitled to a saMe of 11 guns, and has 
power to try for capital offences, without the^fermission of the Political 
Agent, any persons except British subjects. The chief enjoys an 
estimated gross revenue of ^40,000, and pays a tribute of ^5000 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. He maintains a force of 294 horse and 
697 foot. The family hold a title authorizing adoption, andyjfBbw the 
rule of primogeniture in point of succession. There ar^l2 schools, 
with 610 pupils. 

Pdlanpur. —Chief town of Pdlanpur State, Bombay; situated in lat. 
24 0 9' 58" n., and long. 72° 28' 9" E. ; pop. (1872), 17,189. A line of 
railway connecting Pdlanpur with Ahmeddbdd is now (1879) approach¬ 
ing completion. 

Pdldr {‘Milk River also called the Kohiranathi ).—River of Southern 
India; rising in Mysore in lat 13® 27' n., and long. 78° 2' e. It 
floWs south and east into North Arcot District, cutting off a small 
portion of North Salem, thence nearly due east across North Arcot into 
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Chengalpat (Chingleput), and finally south-east until it falls into the sea in 
lat. i2° 27' 20" n., and long. 80° 12' 30" e., a few miles south of Sadras. 
Total length, about 230 miles. The cb/ef tributaries of the Pdldr are 
the Poini and Cheydr; and on its banljs are the towns of Kistnapur 
Vaniembadi, Ambiir, Gudiatham, Vellore, Arcot, Wallajdbdd and 
Chengalpat. It is crossed by railway bridges at Malevatti in North 
Arcot (2376 feet long, 18 spans), and between Chengalpat and Mada- 
rantakam (2x60 feet long, 18 spans). The waters of the Pdldr are 
largely used for irrigation. There is some reason to believe that this 
river once flowed in the present Cortellidr valley, which has been 
described as ‘ disproportionately large as compared with the river 
which runs through it in a rather deep channel.’ The present valley'of 
the Pdldr is still* more disproportionately small as compared with its 
river; the two alluvial valleys join, or rather diverge, at a place about 
10 miles east of th% town of Arcot. A stream is even now connected 
with the Palar, just at the fork, by which water is still carried down the 
Cortellidr valley for many miles, and eventually falls into that river. 
This stream is considered by the natives to be the old Pdldr, and bears 
a Sanskrit ndme meaning the * old milk river,’ the Tamil word Palar 
also signifying milk river. 

FaMsbdri. —Market village in Kamrup District, Assam; situated in 
lat. 26° 8' n., and long. 91° 35' e,, on the south or left bank of the 
Brahmaputra. Considerable river traffic. 

Pal&sbihar. —One of the petty States in the Dang country, Khan- 
desh, Bombay.— See Dang States. 

Palasg&on. —Estate in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces; situated 
in a wild and hilly country, 7 miles east of Nawagdon Lake. Pop. (1872), 
about 800, chiefly Halbds, residing in 14 villages; area, 134 square 
miles, of which only feare cultivated. The forests yield valuable 
timber, and contain hereof wild buffaloes and bison. 

Pal&Sgurh.—Estate in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; situated 
20 miles north-north-east of Wairdgarh, and comprising 51 villages. 
The country is hilly. The Marhattds occupied the fort after the 
captui^^Tlhdnda. This chiefship, formerly held by a Gond prince of 
the WairafB'h family, now belongs to a Raj Gond of the Sdigam section. 

Palasnl —One* of the petty States of Rewd Kdnta, Bombay. Area, 
5J square miles; estimated revenue in 1875, ,£510; tribute of £215 
is paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Palaveram. —Town in Cheng^Jpat District, Madras.— Sec Palla- 

VARAM. 

Pa-law. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name in 
Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 
35*3; gross revenue, ^946. • 

Pa-law. —Village in Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, British 
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Burma; situated in lat. 12° 51' 4" n., and long. 98° 42' 40" e., on the 
left bank of the stream of die same name, and 40 miles north of 
Mergui town. Pop. (1877), 1481. Pa-law stands in the centre of a 
large rice-producing country, and has a considerable trade. 

Paldeo. —Petty State in Bundelkhand under the political superin¬ 
tendence of the Central India Agency and the Government of India. 
Area, 28 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 8000; estimated 
revenue, ^2000. Paldeo is one of the Kdlinjar Chaubes, that is, one 
of the shares in the District of Kdlinjar belonging to a member of the 
Chaube family. The lands belonging to the family were partitioned 
in 1812. The present chief is named Anriidh Sinh. A military force 
is kept up of about 250 infantry. The capital of the State is situated 
in lat. 25° 6' n., and long. 80° 50' E. 

P&lgh&t.—Municipal town in Malabar District, Madras; station of a 
Head Assistant Collector and District munsif; situated in lat. io° 45' 
49" n., and long. 76° 41' 48" e., 68 miles east of Calicut, in the gap in 
the Western Ghats through which the south-west monsoon finds its 
way up to Coimbatore District Pop. (1871), 30,752! Pdlghdt, being 
the key to TraVancore and Malabar from the east, was formerly of 
considerable strategic importance, as its fort, built by a Hindu, attests. 
In 1768, it fell for the first time into British hands, Colonel Wood 
capturing it in his victorious raid on Haidar’s fortresses. Haidar, 
however, retook Pdlghat and all the other forts a few months later. 
In 1783, it was again taken by Colonel Fullerton, and in 1790 by 
Colonel Stuart; and from that time it was the basis of many of the 
operations against Tipu, which terminated in the storming of Seringa- 
patam. The fort still stands, but is no longer garrisoned. Pdlghat 
is a busy entrepot for exchange of produce between Malabar and the - 
upland country. The railway station (distant from Beypur 74 miles) 
was opened in 1862. Municipal revenue, 1876-77, ^1510; average 
incidence, 9d. per head of municipal population. The easy ascent by 
the Pdlghat Pass, formerly covered with teak forests, supplies the great 
route from the south-west coast of India to the interior, and is traversed 
by the Madras Railway and military road. ^ 

Palguralapalli. —Village in Cuddapah (Kadapd) District, Madras; 
39‘miles north by east from Cuddapah town. Pharaoh says that a tope 
in the neighbourhood has long been a resort of pelicans and of a 
colony of storks, under the special protection of the inhabitants. 

F&lhalli. —Village in Mysore District, Mysore; situated on the right 
bank of the Kdveri (Cauvery) river, 7 miles by road north of Mysore town, 
and 3 miles wesfofSeringapatam. Pop. (1871), 1531. Until 1871, head¬ 
quarters of the Ashtagrdm idluk. Well known as the site of the Ashta- 
grdm Su|ar Works, established in 1847 by Messrs. Groves & Co., and 
now carried on by a joint-stock company. The jaggery or inspissated 
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juice produced by the rayats from their own fields of sugar-cane, is here 
refined into sugar. The out-turn of sug rr is estimated at 50 per cent, 
of the raw material, of the remainder about 30 per cent. The machinery, 
worked both by steam and water power, is capable of producing about 
2000 tons in the year, which would afford the growers of sugar-cane a 
market for ^17,000 of their produce. When in full operation, the 
works give employment to about 10 Europeans and 300 natives. Ash- 
tagrdm sugar won prizes at the London Exhibitions of 1851 and 1861, 
and an honourable mention at Paris in 1867. It is stated that the 
condition of the rayats in the neighbourhood has been sensibly im¬ 
proved by the opening of these works. A full description of the 
processes of manufacture is given in Mr. Rice’s Gazetteer of Mysore and 
Coorg, vol. i. pp. 447 - 449 - 

Pdli —Town in Jodhpur State, Rrfjputdna; situated in lat. 25° 46' 
n., and long. 73 0 25' 15" f.., on the route from Nasiribid (Nusseerdbad) 
to Disa (Deesa), 108 miles south-west of the former cantonment. An 
ancient place, acqyired by the Rahtors of Kanauj in 1156 a.d. It is the 
chief mart of Western Rajwdra, being placed at the intersection of the 
great commercial road from Mandavi in Cutch to the Northern Provinces, 
and from Mdlwd to Bahdwalpur and Sind. It was formerly surrounded 
by a wall; ‘and in consequence,’writes Thornton, ‘its possession was 
frequently contested by conflicting parties during the civil wars of 
Jodhpur, until, at the desire of the inhabitants, the defences were 
demolished; and their ruins now give the place an air of desolation, 
at variance with its actual prosperity.’ Pali was visited and described 
by Tod (Annals of Rdjdsthdn) in 1819; by whom its commercial 
revenues were computed at ^7500 per annum. Between 1830 and 
1840, Pdli was visited by a disease locally known as the Pali plague, and 
which closely resembled the Levantine plague. Water supply abundant. 

Pdli —Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded on the north by 
pargand Pachhoha; on the east by the Garra river, separating it from 
pargands Shdhibad and Saromannagar ; on the south by Bar wan ; and 
on the west and south-west by the Sendha river. The villages skirting 
the Garra, though light of soil, are the Best in the pargand. In some 
of them the lands remain moist, by percolation from the river, till March 
or April, so that irrigation is scarcely required. In others, where the 
river runs between higher banks and with a narrower flood-basin, fine 
crops of opium, tobacco, and vegetables are raised along the river bank,' 
owing to the ease with which a nev£r-failing supply of water is drawn 
from it by lever wells. West of these villages, a belt of high, dry, 
uneven, unproductive bktir, with average breadth of about 3 
miles, runs parallel with the Garra. All the villages in this tract have 
been rated in the third or fourth class. Here rents are low and wells 
are few. In some of the villages there is no irrigation at all. To the 
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west of this tract, and up 'to the boundary stream of the Sendha, 
breadths of dhdk jungle intersected by narrow marshy jhils, along 
whose edges cultivation is gradually extending, alternate with treeless 
ridges of thinly cropped bhur. Many of the jungle villages are fairly 
productive, with average soil and good water supply; but in some the 
soil is cold, stiff, and unproductive, and in almost all, cultivators are 
still few, rents are low, and much mischief is done by forest animals. 
In the extreme west of the pargand, as in the east along the Garra, a 
narrow strip of moderately good villages fringes the Sendha. There is 
not a mile of road in the whole pargand. Cart-tracks wind deviously 
from village to village. Area, 73 square miles, of which 46 are under 
cultivation. Population (1869), 28,087, viz. 25,579 t Hindus and 2508 
Muhammadans. The staple products are bdjra and barley, which - 
occupy three-fifths of the cultivated area. Whqjt, arhar, rice, and 
gram, make up the greater portion of the remainder. Government 
land revenue, ^3704, falling at the rate of as. 6d. per cultivated acre, 
or is. 7d. per acre of total area. Of the 92 villages comprising the 
pargand, 50 are held by Sombansi Rajputs, and 17 by Brdhmans. 
Tdlukdari tenure prevails in 19 villages, 56 are zamlnddri, and 17 im¬ 
perfect pattiddri. 

Pali. —Town in Hardoi District, Oudh, and headquarters of Pali 
pargand; situated on the right bank of the Garra, 20 miles north-west 
of Hardoi town. Lat. 27° 31' 45" n., long. 79 0 53' 20" e. A flourishing 
town during native rule, but somewhat decayed of late years, especially 
in the Muhammadan quarters. Pop. (1869), 5122. Two mosques 
and a Hindu temple; Government school. Market twice a week. 
Manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. 

P&lia.— Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh; lying between the Suhel 
and Sarda rivers, which respectively border it on the north and south; 
the eastern boundary is formed by Shdhjahdnpur District of the North- 
Western Provinces; and the western by Nighasan pargand. Area, 139 
square miles, of which 37 are under cultivation, the remainder being 
chiefly taken up by Government forest-reserves. A jungle pargand of 
the same character as Khairjgarh, the R£j 4 of which is also its pro¬ 
prietor. Pop. (1869), 20,370, viz. 18,576 Hindus ^and 1794 Muham¬ 
madans. Game abounds in the forests. The pargand is unhealthy, 
malarious fevers being very prevalent. Principal products, rice and 
turmeric. 

Pdlia.— Town in Kheri District, Oudh, and headquarters of Pdlia 
pargand; situated 2 miles north of the Chauka river, in lat 28° 26' N., 
and long. 80 37' e. Pop. (1869), 4204. Two Hindu temples; bi¬ 
weekly market. 

PAlfganj.— Small town in Patni District, Bengal; situated near the 
Son river, and about 25 miles from Bankipur. Police station. 
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Pdlitdna.— Native State within the British Political Agency of 
Kdthidwdr, Bombay, lying between 21 0 23' 30" and 21° 42' 30" n. lat., 
and between 71" 31' and 72° o' 30" e. long. Area, 99 square miles; 
number of villages, 100; pop. (1872), *51,476. Except in the hills, 
where the air is pleasant, the climate is hot; and fever is prevalent The 
principal agricultural products are grain, sugar-canfe, and cotton. Pdli- 
tdna ranks officially as a ‘ second-class ’ State in Kdthidwdr; the ruler 
executed the usual engagements in 1807. The present (1876-77) chief, 
Thdkur Sdhib Sursinhji, is a Hindu of the Gohel Rdjput caste, and is 
thirty-three years old. He is descended from Sdrangjl, second son of 
Seja, as the Bhaunagar Thdkur is from the eldest son, and Ldthi from 
the third. The present chief of Pdlitdna has been engaged in a long 
contest to reassert his rights over his own Bhdyat or brethren on the 
one hand, and overjhe Sardwaks or Jain traders who are interested in 
the holy mountain of Satrunjaya on the other. This hill, which rises 
above the town of Pdlitdna, covered with Jain temples, is the resort of 
innumerable pilgrims, for whom a fixed sum is paid yearly by the Sardwak 
community to the chief. Centuries before the Gohel chiefs established 
themselves in Surashtra, the Jains worshipped in Satrunjaya. They 
produce an imposing array of deeds from Mughal emperors and viceroys, 
ending with one from Prince Murdd Baksh (1650), which confers the 
whole District of Pdlitdna on Sdnti Dds, the jeweller, and his heirs. The 
firm of Sdnti Das supplied Murdd Baksh with money for the war when 
he went with Aurangzeb (1658) to fight Ddra at Agra and assume the 
throne. But the Mughal power has long passed away from Kdthidwdr, 
and the jurisdiction of Pdlitdna fell into the hands of the Gohel chief, 
a tributary of the Gdekwdr. While, therefore, the whole mountain i$ 
rightly regarded as % religious trust, it is under the jurisdiction of the 
chief, for whose protection the Sardwaks have long paid a yearly subsidy. 
A decision of the British Government, given in March 1877, while it 
upholds the chief’s legitimate authority, secures to the sect its long 
established possessions, and maintains the sacred isolation of the hill. 

The family of the Chief, in matters of succession, follow the rule of 
primogeniture. The present Chief adirifnisters the affairs of his State in 
person, and has power to try for capital offences, without the express 
permission of the Political Agent, his own subjects only. He enjoys 
an estimated gross yearly revenue of ^20,000; pays tribute jointly to 
the Gdekwdr of Baroda and the Nawdb of Jundgarh; and maintains a 
military force of 545 men. There aire 8 schools, with 332 pupils. 

P41it4na. — Chief town of Pdlitdna State, Kdthidwdr, Bombay; 
situated in lat. 21° 31' 10" n., and Jpng. 71 0 53' 20" e., at the eastern 
base of the famous Satrunjaya Hill; distant from Ahmeddbdd 120 
miles south-west, from Baroda 105 south-west, from Surat 70 neffth-west, 
and from Bombay 190 north-west Pop. (1872), 10,243. Satrunjaya 
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Hill, to which reference has been made in the foregoing article, is 
sacred to Adinath, the deified priest of the Jains. 

The following description of this wonderful temple-hill is condensed 
from an account by Mr. Burgess:— 

‘At the foot of the ascent there are some steps with many little 
canopies or cells, a foot and a half to three feet square, open only in 
front, and each having in its floor a marble slab carved with the repre¬ 
sentation of the soles of two feet (charan), very flat ones, and generally 
with the toes all of one length. A little behind, where the ball of the 
great toe ought to be, there is a diamond-shaped mark divided into 
four smaller figures by two cross lines, from the end of one of which a 
waved line is drawn to the front of the foot. Round the edges of the 
slab there is usually an inscription in Deva-nagari characters, and 
between the foot-marks an elongated figure like a fyead of Indian corn 
with the point slightly turned over. These cells are numerous all the 
way up the hill, and a large group of them is found on the south-west 
corner of it behind the temple of Adiswar fthagwdn. They are the 
temples erected by poorer Sarawaks or Jains, who, unable to afford the 
expense of a complete temple, with its hall and sanctuary enshrining a 
marble murti or image, manifest their devotion to their creed by 
erecting these miniature temples over the charana of their Jains or 
Arhats. 

‘ The path is paved with rough stones all the way up, only interrupted 
here and there by regular flights of steps. At frequent intervals also 
there are rest-houses, more pretty at a distance than convenient for 
actual use, but still deserving of attention. High up, we come to a 
small temple of the Hindu monkey-god, Hanumdn, the image, of course, 
bedaubed with vermilion in ultra-barbaric style ; at this point the path 
bifurcates—to the right leading to the northern peak, and to the left to 
the valley between, and through it to the southern summit. A little 
higher up on the former route is the shrine of Hengar, a Musalmdn fir, 
so that Hindu and Moslem alike contend for the representation of their 
creeds on this sacred hill of the Jains. 

‘On reaching the summit of'the mountain, the view that presents 
itself from the top of the walls is magnificent in extent; a splendid 
setting for the unique picture — this work of human toil we have 
reached. To the east, the prospect extends to the Gulf of Cambay near 
Gogo and Bhaunagar; to the north, it is bounded by the granite range 
of Sihor (Sehore) and the Chamdrdi peak; to the north-west and west, 
the plain extends as far as the eye can reach, except where broken 
due west by the summits of Mount Gimdr—revered alike by Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain, the latter of whom claim it as sacred to Nemindth 
their twenty - second Tirthankar. From west to east, like a silver 
ribbon across the foreground to the south, winds the Satrunjaya river, 
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which the eye follows until it is lost between the Talaja and Khokara 
Hills in the south-west. But after this .digression, let us return to the 
scene beside us. How shall I describe it? It is truly a city of 
temples,—for, except a few tanks, there is nothing else within the gates, 
and there is a cleanliness, withal, about every square and passage, 
porch and hall, that is itself no mean source of pleasure. The silence, 
too, is striking. Now and then in the mornings you hear a bell for a few 
seconds, or the beating of a drum for as short a time, and on holidays, 
chants from the larger temples meet your ear; but generally during the 
after-part of the day the only sounds are those of vast flocks of pigeons 
that rush about spasmodically from the roof of one temple to that of 
another, apparently*as an exercise in fluttering and just to keep their 
wings in use. Parroquets and squirrels, doves and ringdoves abound, 
and peacocks are occasionally met with on the outer walls.' The top 
of the hill consists of two ridges, each about 350 yards long, with a 
valley between; the southern ridge is higher at the western end than 
the northern, bpt this in turn is higher at the eastern extremity. 
Each of these ridges, and the two large enclosures that fill the valley, 
are surrounded by massive battlemented walls fitted for defence. The 
buildings on both ridges, again, are divided into separate enclosures, 
called tuks, generally containing one principal temple, with varying 
numbers of smaller ones. Each of these enclosures is protected by 
strong gates and walls, and all gates are carefully closed at sundown.’ 

A description of one of these tuks must suffice here, but the reader 
who wishes to pursue the subject will find an account of the other 
temples in Mr. Burgess’ Notes of a Visit to Satrunjaya Hill, published 
at Bombay. The tuk now to be described is that of Khartarvasi, of 
which the principal temple is that of the Chaumukh or ‘ four-faced ’ 
Jaina occupying the centre. ‘It is,’ says Mr. Burgess (op. cit.), ‘a fine 
pile of the sort, and may be considered a type of its class. It stands 
on a platform raised fully 2 feet above the level of the court, and 57 
feet wide by about 67 in length, but the front of the building extends 
some distance beyond the end of this. The body of the temple con¬ 
sists af two square apartments, with a* square porch or mandap to the 
east, from which a few steps ascend to the door of the antardla or hall, 
31 feet square inside, with a vaulted roof rising from twelve pillttrs. 
Passing through this, we enter by a large door into the shrine or garbha 
griha , 23 feet square, with four columns at the corners of the altar or 
throne of the image. Over this rifcs the tower or viinana to a height 
of 96 feet from the level of the pavement. The shrine in Hindu 
temples is always dark, and entered only by the single door in front ; 
Jain temples, on the contrary, have very frequently several entrances. 
In this instance, as in that of most of the larger templeS, besides’ 
the door from the antardla, three other large doors open out into 
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porticoes on the platform—a verandah being carried round this part of 
the building from one door to another. The front temple” has also 
two side doors opening upon the platform. The walls of the shrine, 
having to support the tower, are very thick, and contain cells or 
chapels opening from the verandah; thus the doors into the shrine 
stand back into the wall. There are ten cells, and some of them con¬ 
tain little images of tirthankars; those at the comers open to two 
sides. The pillars that support the verandah deserve notice. They are 
of the general form everywhere prevalent here—square columns, to the 
sides of which we might suppose very thin pilasters of about half the 
breadth had been 'applied. They have high bases, the shafts carved 
with flower patterns each different from its fellow' the usual bracket 
capitals slanting downwards on each side and supporting gopis, on 
whose heads rest the abacus—or rather these figures, with a sort of 
canopy over the head of each, form second and larger brackets. The 
floors of the larger temples are of beautifully tesselated marble—black, 
white, and yellowish brown. The patterns are very much alike, except 
in details, and consist chiefly of varieties and combinations of the 
figure called by the Jains Nandavarta —a sort of complicated square 
fret—the cognizance of the eighteenth Jaina. The shrine contains a 
sinhdsan or pedestal for the image; in this temple it is of the purest 
white marble, fully 2 feet high and x 2 square. Each face has a centre 
panel, elaborately carved, and three of less breadth on each side, the 
one nearer the centre always a little in advance of that outside it. 

‘ On the throne sit four large white marble figures of Adindth, not 
specially well proportioned, each facing one of the doors of the shrine. 
These are large figures, perhaps as large as any on the hill; they sit 
with their feet crossed in front, after the true Buddha style, the outer 
side of each thigh joining that of his fellow, and their heads rising 
about 10 feet above the pedestal. The marble is from Mokhrano in 
Mdrwdr, and the carriage is said to have cost an almost incredible sum. 
The aspect of these, and of all the images, is peculiar; frequently on 
the brow and middle of the breast there is a brilliant, set in silver or 
gold, and almost always the breasts are mounted with one of the 
precious metals, whilst there are occasionally gold plates on the 
shdulders, elbow, and knee-joints, and a crown on the head—that on 
the principal one in the Motisah being a very elegant and massive gold 
one. But the peculiar feature is the eyes, which seem to peer at you 
from every chapel like those of so rrfany cats. They appear to be made 
of silver overlaid with pieces of glass, very clumsily cemented on, and 
in every case projecting so far, and <>f such a form, as to give one the 
idea of their all wearing spectacles with lenticular glasses over very 
watery ejfes in diseased sockets. 

‘The original temple in this tuk is said to date back to a king, 
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Vikrama ; but whether he of the Samvat era, 57 b.c., or Harsha Vikram- 
iditya, about 500 A.D., or some other, is not told. It appears to have 
been rebuilt in its present form about 16x9 a.d., by Seva Somji of 
Ahmedibad, for we read thus:—“Samvat 1675, in the time of Sultdn 
Nur-ud-din Jahdngfr, Sawdi Vijaya Rdjd, and the princes Sultdn Khushru 
and Khurmd, on Saturday, Baisdkh Sudi 13th, Devrdj and his 
family, of which were Somji and his wife, Rajdldevi, erected the temple 
of the four-faced Adindth,” etc. A stair on the north side leads to the 
upper storey of the tower. This temple is said to contain a hundred 
and twenty-five images.’ 

Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, has the 
following remarks oh the Jain temple-cities, with special reference to this, 
the greatest of them all :—‘ The grouping together of their temples into 
what may be .:aller]» “ cities of temples,” is a peculiarity which the Jains 
practised to a greater extent than the followers of any other religion in 
India. The Buddhists grouped their stupas and viharas near and around 
sacred spots, as jit Sanchi, Manikyala, or in Pcshdwar, and elsewhere; 
but they were scattered, and each was supposed to have a special meaning, 
or to mark some sacred spot. The Hindus also grouped their temples, 
as at Bhuvaneswar or Benares, in great numbers; but in all cases, so 
far as we know, because these were the centres of a population who 
believed in the gods to whom the temples were dedicated, and wanted 
them for the purposes of their worship. Neither of these religions, 
however, possesses such a group of temples, for instance, as that at 
Satrunjaya, or Pdlitina as it is usually called in Guzerat. No survey 
has yet been made of it, nor have its temples been counted; but it 
covers a large space of ground, and its shrines are scattered by hundreds 
over the summits two extensive hills and the valley between them. 
The larger ones are situated in tuks, or separate enclosures, surrounded 
by high fortified walls; the smaller ones line the silent streets. A few 
yatis or priests sleep in the temples and perform the daily services, and 
a few attendants are constantly there to keep the place clean, which they 
do with the most assiduous attention, or to feed the sacred pigeons, who 
are the sole denizens of the spot; buf there are no human habitations, 
properly so called, within the walls. The pilgrim or the stranger 
ascends in the morning, and returns when he has performed *his 
devotions or satisfied his curiosity. He must not eat, or at least must 
not cook his food, on the sacred hill, and he must not sleep there. It 
is a city of the gods, and meant fof them only, and not intended for the 
use of mortals. 

‘Jaina temples aqd shrines ar$, of course, to be found in cities, 
where there are a sufficient number of votaries to support a temple, as 
in other religions ; but beyond this, the Jains seem, almost ftiore than 
any other sect, to have realized the idea that to build a temple, and 
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to place an image in it, was in itself a highly meritorious act, wholly 
irrespective of its use to any of their co-religionists. Building a temple 
is with them a prayer in stone, which they conceive to be eminently 
acceptable to the deity, and likely to secure them benefits both here 
and hereafter. 

‘ It is in consequence of the Jains believing to a greater extent than 
the other Indian sects in the efficacy of temple-building as a means of 
salvation, that their architectural performances bear so much larger a 
proportion to their numbers than those of other religions. It may also 
be owing to the fact that nine out of ten, or ninety-nine in a hundred, 
of the Jaina temples are the gifts of single wealthy individuals of the 
middle classes, that these buildings generally are srrfal^ and deficient in 
that grandeur of proportion that marks the buildings undertaken by 
royal command or belonging to important organize^ communities. It 
may, however, be also owing to this that their buildings are more 
elaborately finished than those of more national importance. When a 
wealthy individual of the class who build these temples ( dcsires to spend 
his money on such an object, he is much more likely to feel pleasure 
in elaborate detail and exquisite finish than on great purity or grandeur 
of conception. 

‘ All these peculiarities are found in a more marked degree at Pdlitdna 
than at almost any other known place, and, fortunately for the student 
of the style, extending through all the ages during which it flourished. 
Some of the temples are as old as the nth century, and they are spread 
pretty evenly over all the intervening period down to the present 
century. 

i But the largest number, and some of the most important, are now 
erecting, or were erected in the present century, or.tin the memory of 
living men. Fortunately, too, these modern examples by no means 
disgrace the age in which they are built. Their sculptures are inferior, 
and some of their details are deficient in meaning and expression; but, 
on the whole, they are equal, or nearly so, to the average examples of 
earlier ages. It is this that makes Palitana one of the most interesting 
places that can be named for the 'philosophical student of architectural 
art, inasmuch as he can there see the various processes by which 
cathedrals were produced in the Middle Ages, carried on on a larger 
scale than almost anywhere else, and in a more natural manner. It is 
by watching the methods still followed in designing buildings in that 
remote locality, that wc become awate how it is that the uncultivated 
Hindu can rise in architecture to a degree of originality and perfection 
which has not been attained in Europe since the Middle Ages, but 
which might easily be recovered by following the same processes.’ 

Palivelu ( Pullivelu ).—Town in Goddvari District, Madras. Lat. 
16° 41' n., long. 8i° 55' E. ; pop. (1871), 5315, inhabiting 1156 houses. 
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Paliyad. —One of the petty States in North Kdthiawir, Bombay; 
consisting of 17 villages, with 7 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^4000; tribute of ^90 is paid to the British 
Government, and to the Nawdb of Junagarh. 

PaUyaverkadu. —Town inChengalpat (Chingleput) District, Madras. 
—See Puucat. 

Palkherd. — Chiefship in Bhandaru District, Central Provinces; 
traversed by the main road from Kdmthd to Sakoli, and comprising 
12 villages. Area, 50 square miles, one-fourth of which is cultivated. A 
good deal of sugar-cane is grown, and the forests supply sdl and btjesdl 
timber. Until 1856, the estate was a dependency of Kdmthi. The 
chief and most pfthe population are Kunbis. 

Palkole. —Town in Godavari District, Madras.— See Palakollu, 

Pdlkonda (or ,-JSesdchalam; Pal, ‘ milk; ’ Konda, ‘ a hill ’).—Range 
of mountains in Cuddapah District, Madras, lying between 13° 43' 30" 
and 14 0 27' n. lat., and between 78° 56' and 79 0 28' 30" e. long.; average 
elevation above the sea, about 2000 feet; highest point, Buthaid, 3060 feet. 
Starting from the sacred Tripati (Tirupati) Hill, and running north-west 
for 45 miles, the range then turns nearly due west, running across the 
District to the frontier of Bellary. To the first portion, the name Pdl- 
konda is generally reserved, the part which crosses the District being 
called Sesachalam. Mr. Gribble, writing of the entire chain, says:—‘ This 
is not only the largest and most extensive of all the Cuddapah ranges, 
but it also presents very marked features, and differs in appearance from 
the others. The Tripati Hill is 2500 feet above the sea, and the Pdl- 
konda range continues at about the same uniform height very nearly 
throughout the whole of its extent. There are very few prominent 
peaks; and at a distance of a few miles, it presents the appearance, to 
any one standing on the inside portion, of a wall of unvarying height, 
shutting the country in as far as the eye can reach. The top of this 
range is more or less flat, forming a tableland of some extent. On 
both sides, the slopes are well clothed with forests, which, near the 
railway, are especially valuable, and form the important Balapalli, Yerra 
Goanto, and Kodiir reserves. A ndliceable feature in this range, and 
especially on its south-western slopes, is the manner in which the 
quartzite rocks crop out at the summit. The rock suddenly rises •per¬ 
pendicularly out of the slope, and is wrested and contorted into various 
fantastic shapes, which not unfrequently give the appearance of an old 
ruined castle or fort. These hills*rere in former days a favourite resort 
of dakdits or gang-robbers, probably because they are not so feverish as 
the other hills of the main division. They are now nearly free from 
these pests of society. Wild beasts, however, are still to be found. 
Tigers are becoming annually more scarce; of leopards there are a* 
large number, which are also very destructive; a few sdmbhar deer are 
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to be found, and a few bears, but the hills have been too much marked 
to afford a good field for sportsmen.’ 

Palkonda.—Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras. —.S&Palakonda. 
Palk’s Bay and Straits.—Gulf and channel between the mainland 
of India and the north part of Ceylon, named by the Dutch after 
Governor Palk. The gulf is bounded by Calimere Point and the coast 
of Tanjore to the northward and westward; by Adam’s Bridge and its 
contiguous islands to the south; and by the north part of Ceylon, 
with its islands, to the east. The Dutch describe three channels 
between Calimere Point and the north end of Ceylon, which lead into 
Palk’s Bay; but the southern channel, called Palk’s Strait, contiguous 
to the north of Ceylon, is probably the only one lhat may be con¬ 
sidered safe for large ships. Horsburgh, from whose account in the 
Sailing Directions this article is condensed, supplies the following details: 
—‘ Palk’s Bay having been surveyed by the officers of the East India 
Company, the following directions for its navigation are given by Mr. 
Franklin:—“ There are two good entrances into Palk’s Bay from the 
eastward—one between Point Calimere and the northern end of the 
middle banks, having 19 to 24 feet; the other between the southern end 
of the same banks and the north coast of Ceylon, with 5! to 6 fathoms. 
Sailing directions were published some years back for the northern 
passage, but I would strongly recommend all commanders with a vessel 
drawing t 2 feet to make use of that to the southward, except with a 

leading wind, or with the aid of steam. The following are the 

dangers in Palk’s Bay:— 

“ xst. The middle banks—described by Horsburgh (pp. 553, 554). 
l i 2d. A long sandy spit, with from 1 to 2 fathoms over it, stretching 
east by south 13 miles from a low point above Kotepatnam, on the 
coast of India. It has generally a heavy swash of sea over it, and 
should not be approached from the eastward nearer than 6 fathoms. 
Captain Powell places its eastern extremity in xo° 2' 30" n. lat., and 
79 ° * 9 * 3 °” E - long., allowing Galle to be in 8o° 16' e. Its bearing 
from Pambam (Paumbem) is n.n.e. 45 miles, and from Point Calimere 
s.w.^w. 29 miles. *' 

“ 3d. The foul ground off the north-west end of Ceylon to the east¬ 
ward of the opening between that and Karativu, where the coast ought 
not to be approached nearer than 2 miles; for although at present there 
are 12 to 15 feet over the knolls, the depths may decrease, as they are 
composed of coral. x 

“ 4th. A detached rock, about the size of a ship’s boat, with only 2 
feet water over it, between Purlitivu jmd the Devil’s Point, having the 
following bearings:—Devil’s Point, south 3 miles; south end of Purli- 
t’.vu, E.S.E.* 2J miles. 

“ Lastly. Some rocks aw-ash, which lie about r| mile off the north- 
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east end of Rdmeswaram Island, where the soundings ought not to be 
shoaled to less than 5 fathoms. Care should be taken in the north¬ 
east monsoon not to get into the bay to the eastward of this island, as 
it will be found difficult to work out'again.’” See also Commander 
Taylor’s India Directory, p. 450 (Allen, 1874). 

Palladam ( Pulladum ).—Headquarters of Palladam tdluk, Coim¬ 
batore District, Madras. Lat. 10° 59' n., long. 77° 20' e. ; pop. (1871), 
945, inhabiting 199 houses. Cotton press, and ruins of old fort. 

Pal LaMra. — Native State of Orissa, Bengal, lying between 21° 
8' 30" and 21° 40' 35" n. lat., and between 85° 3' and 85° 21' 30'' k. 
long. Area, 452 square miles; pop. (1872), 15,450. Bounded on 
the north by the* Chutid Niigpur State of Bondi, east by Keunjhar, 
south by Tdlcher, and west by Bamra. The east and north of the 
State are occupied by hills. A magnificent mountain, Malayagiri 
(3895 feet), towers above the lesser ranges. Some of the finest sdl 
forests in the world are found in Pal Lahdra; its agricultural pro¬ 
ducts consist of the usual coarse grains and oil-seeds, but it has 
nothing worthy of the name of trade. Of the total population (15,450), 
9066 are Hindus; 35 Musalmdns; and 6340 of other denominations, 
including the aboriginal tribes of whom the Savars and Gonds arc most 
strongly represented. The number of villages in the State was returned 
(1872) at 175. Lahdra, the residence of the Rdja, situated in lat. 
21° 26' n., and long. 85° 13' 46" f.., is the only village containing 
upwards of 100 houses. The Midnapur and Sambalpur high road 
passes through the State from east to west. Pal Lahdra formerly 
belonged to Keunjhar, but was partially separated in consequence ot 
family quarrels; and the Pal Lahara Chief now pays his tribute (^26) 
to the British Government direct. His estimated annual revenue is 
^120; the Rdjd’s militia cor-'sts of 67 men, and the police force of 
57 men. 

Pall&varam ( Palaveram ). — Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) 
District, Madras ; situated in lat. 12° 57' 30" n., and long. 80° 13' e., 
on a wide plain, west of a range of stony hills, 11 miles south-west of 
Madras. A military cantonment and pensioners’ station, with a garrison 
of about 650 men. The place is hot, but not unhealthy. A station on 
the South Indian Railway has recently been opened. • 

Palmd. —Deserted Jain settlement; situated within a few miles of 
Purulid, and near the Kasai river, in Mdnbhdm District, Bengal. The 
following description of the ruins?is given by Colonel Dalton:— 

‘ The principal temple is on a mound covered with stone and brick 
—the ddbris of buildings, through which many fine old pipal trees have 
pierced, and under their spreading branches the gods of the fallen temple 
have found shelter. In different places are sculptures of perfectly nude' 
male figures, standing on pedestals and under canopies, with Egyptian 
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head-dresses, the arms hanging down straight by their sides, the hand's 
turned in and touching the body near the knees. One of these 
images is larger than life. It is broken away from the slab on which 
it was cut, and the head, separated from the body, lies near. At the 
feet of each idol are two smaller figures with chauris in their hands, 
looking up at the principal figure. I have now seen several of these 
figures, and there can, I think, be no doubt that they are images of 
the Tlrthankaras of the Jains, who are always thus figured, naked or 
“ sky-clad,” each with his representative animal or symbol. Lieutenant 
Money also observed a stone pillar, set up perpendicularly, standing 
i2 feet high by i£ foot square, with corners chamfered, making it an 
octagon; and near this, four more of the Tirthanlyiras are found. 
All about this temple mound are other mounds of cut stone and 
bricks, showing that there must have been here, at 3 remote period, a 
numerous people, far more advanced in civilisation than the Bhtimij 
and Baurf tribes who have succeeded them.’ 

Palmaner ( Pdlamainer ).—Headquarters station of the taluk of the 
same name in North Arcot District, Madras; situated in lat. 13° n' 30" 
N., and long. 78° 47' 17’ e., 26 miles west of Chittiir; elevation above 
the sea, 2000 feet. Pop. (1871), 2193, inhabiting 396 houses. A 
healthy station, with lower temperature by about io° F. than the rest of 
the District. It was at one time used as a sanatorium by the Europeans 
of Madras. 

Palmyras Point. — Headland in Cuttack District, Bengal. Lat. 
20° 44' 40" n., long. 87° 2' e. Landmark for vessels making for the 
Hugh' from the south. Commander Taylor thus treats of it in his Sailing 
Diicectory (1874 ):—‘ Point Palmyras (called by the natives Mdipdra, from 
the contiguous sandy island of this name) bears fijpm False Point 
about north-east by north, distant 8 leagues; but from being abreast the 
latter in 14 or 15 fathoms, with it bearing west-north-west, the direct 
course is about north-east, and the distance 10 leagues to the outer 
edge of the bank off Point Palmyras in the same depth, with the point 
bearing west-north-west. Ships must be guided by the soundings in 
passing between them, as the flood sets towards, and the ebb from, the 
shore; from 14 to 15 fathoms are good depths to preserve with a fair 
wind: The land on Point Palmyras is low, and clothed with Palmyra- 
trees, having on each side of it, at a small distance, the mouth of a 
river; that on the south side is navigable by boats or small vessels. 
In rounding the bank off the Poin', the trees on the land are just 
discernible in 15 fathoms water, distant about 4 leagues from the 
shore; ships, therefore, seldom see,the Point in passing, unless the 
weather be clear, and the reef approached under 14 or 15 fathoms, 

• vMich ought never to be done in a large ship during thick weather, or 
in the night. 
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' ‘ A ship passing False Bay in daylight, with a westerly wind, may 
steer along at discretion in 10 or 12 fathoms; but if she gets into 9 
fathoms, and sees Point Palmyras, she ought instantly to haul out into 
12 or 14 fathoms in rounding the east'em limit of the bank. When 
blowing strong from south-west or south, a ship with daylight, after 
•rounding the banks off Point Palmyras, may haul to .the westward, and 
anchor to the northward of the banks in 10 fathoms or rather less 
water, where she will be sheltered by them until the force of the wind 
is abated.’ 

Fain! ( Palani or Pulney). —Town in Palnf taluk, Madura District, 
Madras; situated in lat. io° 27' 20" n., and long. 77 0 33' 1" e., 32 
miles west of Dindigal. Pop. (1871), 12,801, inhabiting 1782 houses. 

It is the headquarters of the taluk, and gives its name to the neigh¬ 
bouring range of mountains ( vide infra). 

P alnf ( Palani , Pulney; also called Varahagiri, Vadagiri, and 
Kannandenan ).—Mountain range in Madura District, Madras, lying 
between io° and xo° 15' n. lat., and between 77 0 20' and 77 0 55' e. 
long. They cxtdnd in a north-easterly direction from the great mass 
of mountains known as the Western Ghdts, with which they are con¬ 
nected by an isthmus or ridge of hills about 8 miles in width, being 
completely isolated on every other side. To the north are the Dis¬ 
tricts of Coimbatore and Trichinopoli; Madura and Tanjore to the 
east; Tinncvelli and Travancorc State to the south and west. These 
mountains were surveyed more than fifty years ago by Captain Ward of 
the Surveyor-General’s Department. He states their length, from east to 
west, to be 54 miles; average breadth, 15 miles; superficial area, 798^ 
square miles, including Anjinad, now a dependency of Travancorc. 
Captain Ward reckons the area of the Anjfnad Hills at 23 square 
miles, which leave? 567 square miles for the Palnfs” proper. The 
range, although nearly isolated, is part of the same system as the 
Anamalais, and resembles the latter in so many respects that a large 
portion of the article on the Anamalais may be read as referring equally 
to the Palnfs. Anjindd may be taken as belonging to either group, and 
doubtless it is through the Palnfs that» the colonization of the western 
group will take place. Up to the present time, however, coffee-planting 
on the Palnfs has ahly just begun, and it will be some time before thtre 
is need to move farther west. 

The Palnfs are divided into two groups, the higher and lower or the 
west and east ranges. The mean ^Jevation of the former is about 7000 
feet; of the latter, from 3000 to 4000 feet. The higher range, which 
has plateaux of over 100 square miles, is said to reach an elevation of 
8500 feet in one of its peaks. Th*S rocks (of gneiss with quartz and 
felspar) are covered with heavy black soil, and traversed by gumerous*- 
streams. Both the higher and lower ranges are inhabited by tribes 
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similar to those of the Anamaldis. The total population ot the hills is 
about 13,200 souls; 4800 on the higher ranges, and 8400 on the lower. 
(An account of the Puliyars and other tribes will be found in the article 
on Anamalais, vol. i. p. 191.)* The range is connected with the rail¬ 
way at Amandyakanur (40 miles distant) by a practicable pass, and 
other roads connect it with Travancore on the west, and Madura on 
the east The sanatorium of Kodaikanal enjoys a growing popularity, 
and the climate and temperature of this plateau are by many preferred 
to Utakamand (Ootacamund). Nearly all English trees and vegetables 
grow well; coffee, tea, and cinchona flourish, and there are already 
some plantations of these staples on the range. Fine forests and grass 
lands, a rich soil and an abundant water supply, numerous sites suitable 
for settlements, and perhaps the pleasantest climate in Southern India, 
are all awaiting the European colonist. The difficulty of communi¬ 
cation has been in a great measure overcome by the railway to Amand¬ 
yakanur. In the lower Palm's, about 10,000 acres of land are under 
cultivation, the chief crops being plantains, potatoes, coffee, etc. This 
tract is to the higher Palnis what the Waindd is to the ‘Nilgiris, and both 
will probably be more highly developed in the course of a few years. 

Paltd. —Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal, 
situated on the Hdgh', in lat. 22° 47' 30" n., and long. 88° 24' e., 2 
miles above Barrackpur. In old days it was known as containing a 
powder magazine, and as the point where the Grand Trunk Road from 
Calcutta crosses the Hugh' towards the north-west. It is now more 
celebrated for its works supplying Calcutta, 14 miles distant, with water, 
the purity of which is daily tested in Calcutta by the Government analyst. 
The works include a jetty for landing machinery, coals, and filtering 
media, while it protects the two large suction pipes, 30 nches in 
diameter, wind'd here dip into the river, and through which th. water is 
drawn by pumps. There is an aided vernacular school at Paltd. 

PdJupdre.— Village in the territory of Coorg, on the Kire river. The 
scene of a battle at the end of the 17th century, in which RAjd Dodda 
Virappa completely defeated an invading army from Mysore under the 
command of Chikka Deva Worieyar. The Mysore army is said' to 
have lost 15,000 men. There are ruins of a fort and temple, destroyed 
by Tipu Sultdn. 

PalwAl. — Central eastern tahsil of Gurgaon District, Punjdb; 
lying between 27° 55' 30" and 28° 14' n. lat, and between 77° 14' and 
77° 35' e. long. 

PalwAL— Municipal town in Gurgdon District, Punjab, and head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil. Pop. (1868), 12,729, consisting of 8519 Hindus, 
4204 Muhammadans, 2 Sikhs, and 4: ‘ others.’ Situated in lat. 28° 8' 30" 
n., and long. 77 0 22' 15" e., in the open plain between the river Jumna 
(Jamund) and the Mewdt Hills, about 30 miles south-east of Gurgdon. 
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Town of undoubted antiquity, supposed to figure in the earliest Aryan 
traditions under the name of Apelava, part of the Pdndava kingdom 
of Indraprdstha. Stands upon a moynd, which rises considerably 
above the surrounding level, and consists entirely of ancient remains, 
crumbling to decay. Importance purely historical; now a mere 
agricultural centre, with no manufactures, and a small trade in food¬ 
stuffs. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^713, or is. ofd. per head of 
population (13,542) within municipal limits. 

Pambai. —River in Travancore State, Madras; a rapid mountain 
stream, with rocky bed and high banks in its earlier course from the 
Western Ghdts. In the plains, it becomes a fine navigable river, and, 
with the waters pf*the Achinkoil, which join it about 15 miles from 
its mouth, enters the great backwater at Alleppi. Its whole length is 
about 90 miles, for f o of which it is navigable by large boats at most 
seasons. 

PAmbam (Paumben ; pambu, ‘ a snake,’ said to be named from the 
character of the cjiannel).—Town giving its name to the passage between 
the island of Rdmeswaram and the mainland, in Madura District, 
Madras; situated in lat. 9 0 17' 20" n ., and long. 79° 15' 31" f „, at the 
western extremity of the island commanding the channel. Popula¬ 
tion in 1871 (with adjoining villages), 9407, in 1986 houses. The 
lighthouse, rising 97 feet above high-water mark, contains a fixed 
catadioptric light which guides vessels making the channel from the 
Gulf of Manaar. The channel is open to vessels of 500 tons burden. 
The population, chiefly Labhais, are employed as pilots, divers, and 
in other seafaring pursuits. Half the year, the Ceylon Government 
have their immigration depot fixed here; and this, with the constant 
influx of pilgrims fiym every part of India, and the gsiin trade, gives 
the port an appearance of great activity. At one time the place was 
of importance on account of its pearl fishery, and at an early period 
it was used as a refuge for the Rdmnid chiefs, in whose zamind&ri 
it is still included. They had a palace in Rameswaram. 

P&mbam ( Paumben ) Passage. —The artificial channel called after 
the town of the same name, affording^he means of communication for 
sea-going ships between the continent of India and the island of 
Ceylon. It lies between the mainland of Madura District and the 
little island of Rameswaram, which is the first link in the chain of 
islets and rocks forming Adam’s Bridge. Geological evidence tends to 
show that in early days this gap wa* bridged by a continuous isthmus;. 
and the ancient records preserved in the temple of Rameswaram relate 
that in the year 1480^ violent stogpa breached the isthmus, and that, 
despite efforts to restore the connection, subsequent storms rendered 
the breach permanent. The Passage was formerly impractffcable for* 
ships, being obstructed by two parallel ridges of rock about 140 yards 

VOL. VII. s 
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apart. . The more northerly of these ridges was the higher of the two, 
and used to appear above water at high tide. The space between was 
occupied by a confused mass of rocks, lying for the most part parallel 
to the ridges, and in horizontal strata. The formation is sandstone. ( 

The first proposal to deepen this channel for traffic was made by a 
certain Colonel Manuel Martinc?, who brought the matter under the 
attention of Mr. Lushington, Collector of the Southern Provinces of India, 
and afterwards Governor .of Fort St. George. Nothing, however, was 
done until 1822, when Colonel de Haviland recommended the institution 
of a regular survey, which was entrusted to Ensign (now Sir Arthur) 
Cotton, whose name is so honourably associated with all the great 
engineering projects in the South. Cotton’s opiiiion was favourable; 
but other matters diverted the attention of Government until 1828, 
when Major Sim was instructed to undertake experiments in blasting 
and removing the rocks. His report will be found at length in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (vol. iv.). The first 
scientific marine survey of the channel was conducted in 1837 by 
Lieutenants Powell and Ethersey of the Indian Navy, assisted by 
Lieutenants Grieve and Christopher, with Felix Jones as their draughts¬ 
man. The charts made on this occasion still remain the standard 
authority. Finally, in 1877, a connection was established by Mr. 
Chapman and Lieutenant Coomb, R.N., between the marine and land 
surveys; and a series of valuable observations were made on the tides, 
etc., which have been published in the form of a Hydrographical 
Notice. 

The operations for deepening and widening the channel were com¬ 
menced in 1838, and have ever since been continued. Convict labour 
has been employed to a considerable extent, undej the supervision of 
the Madras sappers and miners. By 1844, the channel had been 
deepened to 8 feet of water at low spring tides, and two war steamers 
were able to pass through. The total expenditure up to that date was 

5,595- In 1854, Lieutenant-Colonel Cotton reported that the 
uniform depth was io| feet; that the passage was navigable for keeled 
vessels of 200 tons ; that the tonnage passing through in 1853 was 
nearly 160,000 tons, as compared with 17,000 tons in 1822; and that 
th£ total expenditure had been about ,£32,500/ Colonel Cotton 
pressed upon Government that the channel should be extended on 
such a scale as to be practicable for ocean steamers ; but this is for¬ 
bidden by the shallow character of the neighbouring coast. Blasting 
and dredging operations have since been carried tin regularly up to the 
present date. The main -channel through the larger reefs of rocks has 
now been carried down to a minimum depth of 14 feet Its length is 
4232 feA, and its width 80 feet. In 1875-76, the total number of 
vessels that passed through, including several steamers, was 2657, 
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aggregating 269,544 tons; the Government share of pilotage fees was 
^2313. There is a second minor channel to the south of the main 
channel, called Kflkarai Passage, which is 2100 feet long and 150 
feet wide, and has been dredged through a sandbank to the depth 
of 12 feet. In 1875-76, this was used by 805 vessels, paying £87 
in dues. 

The traffic passing by the Pdmbam Passage is mostly of a coasting 
nature, between Ceylon and the mainland; though there is some 
emigration by this route ter British Burma and the Straits. If ocean 
steamers are ever destined to run inside the island of Ceylon, it is 
stated that the best route will be a ship canal across either the peninsula 
of Ramnad or the* island of Rdmeswaram. 

P&midi. —Town in Bellary District, Madras; situated in lat. 14° 56' 
30" n., and long. 477“ 39' 15" e., on the Pennair river, 14 miles south 
of Gdti (Gooty). Pop. (1871), 6140, residing in 1324 houses. Pdmidi 
is an unhealthy place, occupied chiefly by a community of weavers. 

Pdmpur. —Town in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab, lying in lat. 
34° n., long. 75° 3' e., on the north bank of the river Jhelum (Jhflam), 
about 5 miles south-west of Srinagar, in the midst of a fertile tract, 
surrounded by orchards and gardens. Bridge of several arches spans 
the river; bdzar; two Muhammadan shrines. Neighbouring country 
chiefly devoted to growth of saffron, considered finer than that of 
Hindustdn. 

P&n&b&ras. — Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; 
situated 80 miles east-north-east of Wairdgarh, within a dense belt of 
jungle; Once dotted with 360 villages, but now covered with forest. 
Wild arrowroot ( tikhur) grows abundantly in the valleys; and.the 
hills yield much \jax and honey. The climate is moist and cool even 
in the summer months. Pdnabdras includes the dependent chiefship 
of Aundhi. The ruler ranks first of the Wairdgarh chiefs. 

P&n&b&ras. —Teak forest in the south-east corner of Panabaras 
Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Provinces. Area, 25 square 
miles. The boundary has been cleared and marked out by the Forest 
Department, a temporary agreemenf having been made with the Chief 
for working thejbrest. The population consists of Gonds, but the 
dahya cultivation seems unknown to them. Some of the trees contain 
200 cubic feet of timber. This forest supplied the teak used in the 
Ndgpur palace, the Kdmthi (Kamptee) barracks, and the Residency at. 
Sftdbaldi. • 

P&n&gur. —Town in Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District, Central Pro? 
vinces; situated in- lat. 23 0 n., and long. 8o° 2' e., on the 

northern road 9 mifes from Jabalpur town. Pop. (1872), 3872, chiefly 
.agricultural. Iron, from the neighbouring mines, form* the chitef 
article of trade. 
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P&ndMt.—Town in Agra District, North-Western Provinces. Pop. 
(1872), 6571, consisting of 5776 Hindus and 795 Muhammadans. 
Situated in lat. 26° 52' 36" N.^and long. 78° 24' 59" E., 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Chambal, 30 miles south-east of Agra city. 

P&n&pur. — Agricultural town in Saran District, Bengal. Pop. 
(1872), 5871. 

Pandr.—River in Purniah District, Bengal; formed by the junction 
of a number of hill streams rising in Nepal. Its course is first south¬ 
east through Sultanpur and Hdveli Purniah pargands, then southwards 
through Kadba and Hatanda to the Ganges. It is navigable by 
boats of 250 mounds, or about 9 tons burthen, in the neighbourhood 
of Purniah, and above that for boats of 100 mounds (about 3^ tons), 
almost to the Nepdl frontier. The current in the upper reaches is 
very rapid. , . 

Fanchamnagar.—Village in Damoh District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 24° 3' n., and long. 79° 13' k., 24 miles north-west of 
Damoh town. Pop. (1866), 2024, but the place appears to have been 
once much larger. The paper produced at Panchamnagar bears a 
high repute. Police station and village school. 

Panchaxmagr&m (‘ The Fifty-five Villages ’).—The name given to 
the suburbs of Calcutta, containing an area, according to the latest 
Revenue Survey Report, of 14,829 acres, or 23-17 square miles. Lat. 
22 0 30' to 22 0 41' n., long. 88° 19' to 88° 31' e. No further particulars 
are given in the report, and it is not mentioned at all in the Board of 
Revenue’s Statistics. 

Panchaura.-—One of the petty States of Gohelwar in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 1 village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
Estimated revenue^ in 1876, ^150; tribute of £zp is paid to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and £4 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

P&nchet ( Panchkot ).—Large zamtnddri or landed estate in Mdn- 
bhum District, Bengal; occupying an area of 1,209,795 acres, or 1890 
square miles, being five-thirteenths of the total area (4914 square 
miles) of the District. It contains 19 of the 45 pargands into which 
Mdnbhdm is divided, and pays to Government a reyenue of £$ 519 - 
The Rdjds of Pdnchet claim that they came into Mdnbhum as 
conquering Rajputs from North-Western India; but it is more 
probable that they were of aboriginal descent, and it is certain that 
their claims to supremacy were only nominally recognised by the 
other chiefs of the District. The 1 earliest mention of the estate by 
the Muhammadan historians is given by Mr. Blochmann in The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1871, as follows :—‘Of Pdnchet; I 
have only found a short remark in the voluminous Pddishdh-ndmah 
(&. i. p- 3 1 !): “ Bir Ndrdyari, zaminddr of Pdnchet, a country attached, 
to Subah Behar, was under Shah Jahdn a commander of 300 horse, 
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and died in the 6th year (a.h. 1042-43, a.d. 1632 - 33).” Short 
as the remark is, it implies that Pdnchet paid a fixed peshkash to 
Delhi’ 

Mr. J. Grant, in his Report to Lord Cornwallis on the Revenues 
of Bengal (Fifth Report, Madras edition, 1866, p. 464), writes of the 
‘ Zaminddri Rdj of Pdnchet ’ as a jungle territory of 2779 square miles, 
situated within the portion of country ceded to the Company, and 
differing very little in. circumstances of financial history or internal 
management from the adjoining District of Bishnupur. From the 
year 1135 to 1150 of the Bengal era (1728-43 a.d.), Rajd Garur 
Ndrdyan was subject to an annual tribute of Rs. 18,203 for the Fiscal 
Division of Pdnchet and the kismat of Shergarh. In 1743, an addi¬ 
tional charge of Rs. 3323 was levied from the estate in the form of 
the dbwdb chauth *Mar/iattd imposed by All Vardi Khdn. in 1x70 
(1763), the sarf-i-sikkd, or impost levied by Kdsim AH to cover losses 
on the exchange of coins, swelled the net assessment to Rs. 23,544. 
Muhammad Read. Khan in 1766 raised the demand to Rs. 30,000, but 
only Rs. 5969 was in fact collected during that year. In 1771, a zor 
talab or compulsory exaction of Rs. 144,954, including a saranjami or 
deduction for collecting charges of Rs. 17,302, was established, and 
the demand enforced by military authority. In the ‘gross medium 
Settlement’ of 1777 with Rdja Raghundth Ndrdyan, ‘the actual pay¬ 
ment of Pdnchet, with the recent territorial annexation of Jhdlida,’ is 
stated at Rs. 69,027. Yet the native surveyors had discovered sources 
of revenue amounting in all to Rs. 154,423, including paldtikA or revenue 
chargeable on lands that had been deserted by the cultivators. Finally, 
in 1783 the total assessment of the same territory amounted to Rs. 
76,532, charged vgth a deduction of about Rs. 5 >^un* for collection 
expenses. This, Mr. Grant points out, gives little more to the sovereign 
than the original tribute, and 4 leaves a recoverable defalcation exceeding 
1 Idkh of rupees, if we take the zor talab or compulsory exaction of 
1771 as the proper standard.’ 

In the Permanent Settlement raa^e with the Rajd of Pdnchet, the 
Government revenue was fixed by assessing in detail every village 
within the zaminddri, with the exception of the rent-free grants. A list 
of the latter was submitted to Government by the Rdjd as early as 1771, 
and the rent-paying villages were returned in a similar manner at the 
time of the Decennial Settlement. The large number of rent-free 
grants is mainly due to the wish “to induce Brdhmans to settle on the 
estate 

P&nchet. —Hill ip Bankurd District, Bengal; situated in lat 23° 
37' 30" n., and long. 86° 49' 15" e., half-way between Raghundthpur 
and the confluence of the Bardkhar and Ddmodar rivers* It is 3 
miles long, stretching from north to south in a long rounded ridge, 
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at least *000 feet above sea level The hill is covered with dense 
jungle, and is inaccessible to beasts of burden. 

F&nchipenta ( P&chip'cta ).—Hill pass or ghat in Sdlur tdluk, Vizaga- 
patam District, Madras, by which the road crosses from Sdhir to Jaipur. 
The crest of the pass is about 3000 feet above sea level. Lat. 18 0 
28' N., long. 83° 12' e. The village of the same name—containing 
in 1871, 747 houses and 3474 inhabitants—is the capital of an ancient 
zaminddr, a feudatory of Jdipur (Jeypore), and ‘ Count of the Southern 
Marches.’ The Marhattl horse of Jafar All descended into the 
Chicacole Circar in 1754, by the treachery of the Finch i pent a 
zaminddr, who was, in consequence, imprisoned. One of the family 
fell at the battle of Padmanabhan in 1794. The estate pays a fixed 
revenue of ^3000. 

P&nchkot. —Large saminddri and hill in ManbhAn District, Bengal. 
—See Panchet. 

Pinch Mahils. — A British District on the eastern frontier of 
Guzerat, Bombay, lying between 22° 30' and 23° uo' n. lat., and 
between 73° 35' and 74 0 10' e. long. Approximate area, 1731 square 
miles; population in 1872, 240,743 souls. For purposes of administra¬ 
tion, the territory is distributed over 3 Subdivisions, which form two main 
groups, divided by the lands of Bdria in Rewd Kanta. The south-west 
portion is bounded on the north by the States of Lunawdra, Sunth, and 
Sonjeli; on the east by Bdria State; on the south by Baroda; and 
on the west by the same State and the river Mahi. The north-cast 
portion is bounded on the north by the States of Chilkdri and Kushdl- 
garh ; on the east by Western Malwd and the river Anas; on the south 
by Western Mdlwd; and on the west by the States of Sunth, Sdngli, 
and Bdria. Or *he transfer of the Pdnch Mahdl* from Sindhia in 
i860, they were, in the first instance, placed under the Political Agent 
for Rewd Kanta. Since 1864, the District has in matters of account 
formed a part of Kdira. For purposes of general administration, it is a 
non-regulation District, under the charge of an officer styled the Extra 
First Assistant Collector and Agent to the Goverhor, Pdnch. Mahdls. 
The administrative headquarters of the District are at Godhra. 

Physical Aspects .—The two sections of the District differ consider¬ 
ably in appearance—that to the south-west (except a hilly portion 
covered with dense forest, comprising the Pawagarh Hill, over 2600 
feet high) is a level tract of rich soil; while the northern portion, 
although it contains some fertile valleys, is generally rugged, undulating, 
and barren, with but little cultivation. In some of the western villages, 
the careful tillage, the well-grown trees, the deep s^ndy lanes bordered 
^y high hedges overgrown with tangled creepers, recall the wealthy 
tracts of fiaira. In other parts are wide stretches of woodland and 
forest, or bare and fantastic ridges of hills without a sign of tillage or 
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population. In the north-east, the wide expanse of yellow corn, and 
the fields of many-coloured poppies, tell of the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Mdlwd. Though there are many streams and water-courses, 
the District has no river, properly so called, except the Mahi, which 
touches a few villages on the north-west. From wells and pools, how¬ 
ever, the District is sufficiently supplied with water. There were in 
1876, 2382 wells, 130 water-lifts, and 693 ponds in the Panch Mahdls. 
Pdwagarh, in the south-west corner of the District, is the only mountain 
of any size. It rises 2600 feet from the plain in almost sheer precipices, 
and has a rugged and picturesque outline on the summit, which is 
strongly fortified, and was formerly a place of much consequence. 
The District contains limestone, sandstone, trap, quartz, basalt, granite, 
and other varieties of stone, well fitted for building purposes. When, 
in i860, the District was taken over by the British Government, large 
game- of all kinds, and almost every variety of deer, abounded. As, 
however, large numbers have been shot annually for many years, the 
supply is now much reduced. Only within the last few years has any 
attempt been made to introduce a system of conservancy into the 
management of the Pdnch Mahal forests. And so severely have they 
suffered from previous want of care, that, in spite of their great extent, 
little timber of any size is to be found. In 1876-77, the forest revenue 
amounted to ^2518. Besides timber - trees, the most important 
varieties are—the tnahua (Bassia latifolia), from whose flower a favourite 
intoxicating drink is prepared; the khdkhra (Butea frondosa), whose 
flat, strong leaves are used as plates by Hindus; the mango, and the 
rayen. 

Population .—The Census- returns for 1872 disclosed a total popula¬ 
tion of 240,743 persons, residing in 693 villages and 56,922 houses. 
Density of the population, 139 per square mile ^houses per square 
mile, 32; persons per village, 347 ; persons per house, 4-23. Classified 
according to sex, there were 126,304 males and 114,439 females; pro¬ 
portion of males, 52 -46 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
were, under 12 years — males, 50,729, and females, 46,255; total 
children, 96,984, or 40-28 per cent.* Of the total population, 225,775 
were Hindus, 14,921 Musalmdns, 17 Pdrsis, and 30 Christians. The 
bulk of the inhabitants belong to aboriginal tribes, 89,624 being Kalis, 
68,710 Bhils, and 5966 Ndikras; total, 164,300, or 68-24 per cent, of 
the whole population. Of these aboriginal tribes, the Naikrds are the 
lowest and poorest; until withii* the last few years, they have proved 
turbulent and unsettled. The Bhils and Kolis, though in some degree 
better than the Ndikrds, are bad cultivators, thriftless, idle, and fond of 
strong drink. To check the thieving tendencies of Bhils and Kolis, 
and to prevent any renewal of Ndikrd risings, the Pdnch .Mahdls a%g 
provided, in addition to the unarmed police, with a regiment called the 
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Guzerat Bhil Corps, 530 strong. Of the Musalmdn population, 4461 
belong to a special class, known as Ghanchis. These men, as their 
name implies, are generally oil-pressers; but in former times they 
were chiefly employed as carriers of merchandise between Milwd and 
the coast The changes that have followed the introduction of rail¬ 
ways have in some respects reduced the prosperity of these professional 
carriers, and the Ghanchis complain that their trade is gone. Several 
of them have taken to cultivation; and they are, as a class, so intelligent, 
pushing, and thrifty, that there seems little reason to doubt that before 
long they will be able to take advantage of some opening for profitable 
employment. 

Agriculture .—Agriculture supports 173,819 persons in the Pinch 
MaMls, or 72 - 2o per cent of the entire population. Of 290,998 acres 
—the total area of Government cultivable land — 152,081 acres, or 
32*26 per cent., were taken up for cultivation in 1876-77. Of this area, 
24,961 acres were fallow or under grass; of the remaining 127,120 
acres under actual cultivation (25,590 of which were twice cropped), 
grain crops occupied 110,552 acres; pulses, 28,659; oil-seeds, 10,947 ; 
fibres, 1520; and miscellaneous crops, 1032. Considerable tracts of 
arable land have not yet been brought under the plough. The 
opening of the railway to the borders of the District will, it is hoped, 
bring both buyers of land and cultivators. During the past year 
(1876-77) colonization has been helped by the arrival and settling near 
the foot of Pdwagarh Hill of about 1867 families of the Taldvia tribe 
from the overcrowded tracts of Kdira, Broach, and Baroda. 

Trade, etc .—Besides the local trade, there is a considerable through 
traffic,—com, timber, grain, oil-seeds, and mahua flowers passing west¬ 
wards from Mdlwd and Mewdr; and tobacco, piece-goods, and iron¬ 
ware eastwardsTWFfi Guzerat Besides the railway station of Pdli, about 
17 miles from Godhra, the chief town of the District, there are 115 miles 
of metalled roads. Labourers earn 3jd. a day, and bricklayers and 
carpenters, io|d. The current prices of the chief articles of food during 
1876 were, for a rupee—wheat, 25 lbs.; common rice, 36 lbs.; and 
split peas (ddl), 26 lbs. « 

Administration .—The revenue raised in 1876-77, from all sources, 
imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to £44,264, or, on a popu¬ 
lation of 240,743, an incidence per head of 3s. 8d. The land tax 
forms the principal source of revenue, amounting to .£26,859; other 
important items are stamps and fgrests. The local funds created 
since 1863 for works of public utility and rural education yielded 
a total sum of £7605. Two municipalities were established in 
October 1876. The administration bf the District in revenue matters 
entrusted to an ‘ Extra First Assistant Collector,’ with 2 Assistants, 
of whom one is a covenanted civilian. For the settlement of civil dis- 
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putes, there are 3 courts; ri officers administer criminal justice. The 
total strength of the regular police consisted in 1876-77 of 824 officers 
and men, giving 1 policeman to every. 318 of the population, or to 
every 2-19 square miles of area. The total cost was ,£12,298, equal to 
2s. id. per square mile of area, and is. o|d. per Jiead of population. 
The number of persons convicted of any offence, great or small, was 
970, being 1 person to every 248 of the population. There is one jail in 
the District. Education has spread greatly of late years. In 1855-56, 
there were only 7 schools, attended by 327 pupils. In 1876-77, there 
were 30 schools, attended by 2395 pupils, or an average of 1 school 
for every 22 inhabited villages. There are 2 libraries. 

Medical Aspect*.— The average annual rainfall during the five years 
ending 1876 was 43 inches. The prevailing diseases aje fever and 
cutaneous affections* Two dispensaries afforded medical relief in 1876 
to 537 in-door and 9633 out-door patients, and 9863 persons were 
vaccinated in that year. Vital statistics showed a death-rate in 1876 
of 2o - 69 per thoqpand. 

P&XLChp&ra.—River in Balasor District, Bengal. Formed by a 
number of small streams, the principal being the Bdns, Jamird, and 
Bhairingi, which unite, bifurcate, and re-unite in the wildest confusion, 
until they finally enter the sea jn lat 21 0 31' N., and long. 87° 9' 30" e. 
The tide runs' up only 10 miles; and although the interlacings con¬ 
stantly spread out into shallow swamps, yet one of them, the Bdns, 
is deep enough for boats of 4 tons burden all the year round. 

P&nchpukuria. —Town in Tipperah District, Bengal; situated on 
the Gumti. Large river-borne trade in rice, jute, hides, etc. 

Pand&i. —River in Champdran District, Bengal; rising on the north 
of the Sumeswar Hills, and entering the Rdmnagar £i 4 j through a pass 
between the Sumeswar and Churid Ghdtia ranges, at the Nepdl outpost 
of Thori. For 6 miles below this pass its bed is stony, but the Panddi 
soon becomes an ordinary channel, with high clay banks. The flood 
discharge is considerable, the breadth of the stream being 100 yards, 
with a full depth of 8 or 9 feet. The course of the river is at first 
westerly; but afterwards it curves to the south-east, and joins the 
Dhoram about 2 nyles east of Singdrpur. 

Pandarid. —Chiefship in Bildspur District, Central Provinces, cofn 
prising 292 villages. Area, 486 square miles, half of which is coverec 
with hills, while the remainder is a cultivated plain, consisting foi 
the most part of first-class black soil, largely devoted to cotton. 
Wheat, gram, and other rabi crops are also grown, besides much sugar¬ 
cane. The chief is a Rdj-Gond, apd the chiefship was conferred or 
his ancestor three centuries ago by the Gond Rdjd of Garhd Manila 
The chief town, Pandarid, lies in lat. 22 0 14' n., and long. 27' e. 

Pandarkaura. —Village in Wdn District, Berar. Lat 20° 1' n., 
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long. 7&° 35' e. Scene of the defeat of the Peshwa B!ji Rio by the 
combined forces of Colonels Scott and Adams, on the 2nd April 18x8. 
By this defeat the Peshwi’s movement on Nlgpur to aid Apl Slhib 
was finally checked. 

P4nd4 TarlL —Ancient town in Bilaspur District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces; situated in lat. 22 0 12' n., and long. 81° 22' e., near the foot 
of the Mlikal Hills, 50 miles west of Billspur town. Pop. (1872), 
nearly 5000. Does a good trade in grain with carriers from Jabalpur 
(Jubbulpore). The weekly market is the largest in the Pandaria 
Chiefship. 

Pandaul.—Village in Darbhangah District, Bengal; situated 7 miles 
south of Madhubanf, on the Darbhangah road. The site of a factory 
of the same name, which has the largest indigo cultivation in Tirhut. 
There are also the remains of a sugar factory bycthe side of a large 
.tank ascribed to Raj! Seo Sinh, one of the ancient princes of the 
country. 

Pan-daw. —Town in the Re-gyi township of Basse!n District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Lat. 17° 19' 30" n., long. 95° 10' e. Head¬ 
quarters of the united townships of Re-gyi, Bho-daw, and Mye-nti. 
Contains a court-house, police station, and market. Pop. (1877), 
3982 ; revenue, ^380. A rapidly rising place, sometimes called Re- 
gyi Pan-daw. It was here that the Talaing army made its last stand 
against the Burmese conqueror Alompra. 

Pan-daw. —Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Chief products, rice and betel-nuts. Pop. (1877), 
207s ; gross revenue, ^748. 

•Pan-daw.— Creek in Bassein District, British Burma.— See Re-gyi. 

Pan-daw.-r-R A r enue circle in the Myan-oung township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. The western portion is 
undulating; the remainder is cultivated with rice. Pop. (1877), 6914 ; 
gross revenue, ^1884. 

PandMnd. —Town in Nimar District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat. 21 0 42' n., and long. 76° 16' e., 10 miles south-west of Khandw!. 
Pop. (1872), 2248. At the market held every Tuesday, a brisk trade 
is done in grain, forest produce, and cotton goods. 

Tandharpnr. —Chief town of the Pandharpur Subdivision of Shold- 
pur District, Bombay; situated in lat. 17° 40' 40" N., and long. 75° 22' 
40" e., on the right or southern bank of the Bhima, a tributary of the 
Krishna, 84 miles east of Satdra, i«i 2 south-east of Poona (Piina), 38 
west of Sholdpur town, and 31 miles from the Bdrsi road station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Area, about 150 acres; pop. 
, (1872), 16,275. The ruins of former buildings have somewhat raised 
' the level*of the centre of the town; and in that part the houses are 
comparatively well built, many of then\ being two or more storeys high, 
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with plinths of hewn stone. Pandharpur is highly revered by Brdh- 
mans, as containing a celebrated temple dedicated to the god Vithoba, 
an incarnation of Vishnu. In honour of .this god, 3 fairs are annually 
held. At the first of these, in April, the attendance varies from 
20,000 to 30,000 persons; at the second, in July, from 100,000 to 
150,000; and at the third, in November, from 40,000 to 50,000. 
Every month, also, four days before the full moon, from 5000 to 
10,000 devotees assemble here. ■ Since 1865, a tax of 6d. per head 
has been levied on pilgrims at each of the three great fairs, the 
average yield from this source being about ^2500 a year. The 
town is well supplied with water, and satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for the comfort and convenience of pilgrims. Pandharpur 
is a municipal town, with an annual revenue of ^5178. Sub-judge’s 
court, dispensary, an® post office. 

P&ndhurna. — Town in Chhindwara District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 21° 36' n., and long. 78° 34' e., 58 miles south-west of 
Chhindwdra town, on the main road from Betiil to Nagpur. The 
municipal limits include the villages of Bamni and Sdwargion, and 
contain a total population (1870) of 5536, mostly agricultural. The 
soil around is rich and produces much cotton. Pandhurna has a 
police station, travellers’ bungalow, sardi (native inn), and Government 
school. 

F&ndia (ITav&uj; of Megasthenes ; Pandi Afandala of the Periplus; 
Paruiionis Mediterranea and Modura Regia Pandionis of Ptolemy).—One 
of the three great Divisions of Dravida or Southern India, the other 
two being Chola and Chf.ra. The capital was first at Korkoi on the 
Tdmrapurni, and afterwards at Madura. An early legend runs that 
the three kingdoms jvere founded by three brothers^ro* Korkoi, the 
two younger going north and west, and founding Chola and Chera. 
The kingdom of Pdndia included Madura District and all south of it. 
Its early history is purely legendary, but it is believed to have been 
founded in‘the 6th century b.c., and it is known to have been over¬ 
thrown in the middle of the nth cqptury of the Christian era, to be 
restored, after a period of anarchy, by the Ndyaks. Bishop R. Cald¬ 
well says: ‘ The ^Singhalese traditions preserved in the Mahdvansa 
represent Vijdya, the first sovereign of Ceylon, as marrying a daughter 
of the Pdndya king, in consequence of which his son was called Pdndu- 
vamsadeva. Arjuna, one of the five Pandava brothers, is related in the 
Mah&bh&rata to have married a daughter of the King of the Pdndyas 
in the course of his many wanderings. There is no certainty in these 
traditions, but it is certain that abowt the time of Winy and the Periplus 
a .portion of the Malabar coast was ruled over by the Pdndyas, a? proof 
that their power had considerably extended itself from its original seats; 
and I regard it as nearly certain that the Indian king who sent an 
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embassy to Augustus was not Porus, but Pdndion, i.c. the King of the 
Pdndyas, Called in Tamil Pandiyan.’ The Senderbandi of Marco Polo 
is assumed to be a corruption ©f Sundara Pdndya, the King of Madura. 

Pandri Kal&n. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; 10 mile? south¬ 
east of Unao town. Pop. (1869), 3852, viz. 3792 Hindus and 60 
Muhammadans. Market twice a week, with annual sales averaging 
f^goo. Government school. • 

Pandrinton (Pandrenton ).—Temple in Kashmir (Cashmere), Pun¬ 
jab ; standing in the midst of a tank, about 4 miles south-east of 
Srinagar, the capital of the valley. Lat. 34° 2' n., long. 74° 47' e., 
according to Thornton, who thus describes the building: ‘It is a 
striking specimen of the simple, massive, and chaste style which 
characterises the architectural antiquities of Kashmir. The ground 
plan is a square of 20 feet, and the roof pyramicRl. In each of the 
four sides is a doorway, ornamented with pilasters right and left, and 
surmounted by a pediment. The whole is constructed of blocks of 
hewn limestone. The interior is filled with water, communicating 
with that without, which is about 4 feet deep; and as the build¬ 
ing is completely insulated, it can be reached only by wading or 
swimming. The purpose of its construction is not known, but it is 
generally considered a Buddhist relic. It exhibits neither inscriptions 
nor sculptures, except the figure of a large lotus carved on the roof 
inside.’ 

Pandu. —Petty State in Rewa Kinta, Bombay. Area, 9^ square 
miles; estimated revenue (1875), ^310; tribute of ^450 is paid to 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. There are six chiefs. 

•Panduah. —Village and railway station in Hugh District, Bengal. 
Lat. 23 0 4' 28£.N.;-{ong. 88° 19' 43" e. ; pop. (1872', 3690. In ancient 
times, the seat of a Hindu Raja, and fortified by a wall and trench 
5 miles in circumference. It is now only a small rural village, pic¬ 
turesquely surrounded by groves, orchards, and gardens. Traces of its 
ancient fortifications are still discernible at places; a towet (120 feet 
high), built to commemorate a victory gained by the Muhammadans 
over the Hindus in 1340 a.d., is said to be the oldest building in 
Bengal. It has defied the storms and rains of a tropical climate for 
five centuries, and has seen the rise and fall of Gaur, Sonargdon, 
Rajmahdl, Dacca, and MurshidaMd, the successive capitals of Bengal 
during the Muhammadan era. For the local traditions relating to the 
war between the Hindus and Muhammadans, see Statistical Account 
of Bengal vol. iii. p. 3x3. Up to the commencement of the present 
century, Panduah was the seat of.-a large native paper manufacture, 
but not a trace of this industry exists at the present day. 

Pandt&h (or as it is commonly, but less correctly, called, Peruah). 

Deserted town in Maldah District, Bengal, once the Muhammadan 
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capital of the Province; situated 6 miles from Old Maldah, anjl about 
20 miles from Gaur, in a north-easterly direction from both. Like those 
of Gaur, the ruins of Panduah lie buried in almost impenetrable jungle, 
and now form the undisputed home of tigers and other wild animals. 
Although in all respects less noteworthy than Gaur, it contains some 
remarkable specimens of early Muhammadan architecture. Its com¬ 
paratively small historical importance has given rise to more than one 
error. The maps scarcely mark the place at all, and uniformly give 
some one of the corrupt modes of spelling the name. Hence, when a 
mention of the place is found in history, it is often confused with the 
better known but much less important place of the same name in 
Hiigli District. .Tt> avoid this difficulty, General Cunningham has 
proposed that it should be known as Hazrat Panduah. The proximity 
of Gaur has also overshadowed Panduah, so that the antiquities of 
the latter place have been sometimes attributed in their entirety to the 
former. 

Panduah, unlike Gaur, is near no river, and does not possess 
any apparent advantages of site. Its first appearance in history is 
in the year 1353 A.D., when Ilids Khwdja Sultan, the first inde¬ 
pendent king of Bengal, is said to have transferred his capital from 
Gaur to Panduah. It has been supposed that this king and his 
successors, who with difficulty repelled the Delhi Emperor, were influ¬ 
enced in their desertion of Gaur by strategic reasons. Panduah was 
not accessible by water, and was probably then, as now, protected by 
almost impenetrable jungles. It is not likely that the vast Hindu 
community of traders and artisans also left their homes at Gaur, 
but merely that the court was removed. This would explain both the 
smaller number of ruined dwelling-houses at Pandqjih, as well as the 
superior sanctity in Vhich this place is held by the Muhammadans. 
The court name for Panduah was Firozdbdd, which during this period 
regularly makes its appearance on the coins, whereas that of Lakhnautf 
(Gaur) disappears. The seat of Government remained here during the 
reigns of five successive monarchs, when it was permanently re-trans¬ 
ferred to Gaur. It is probable, however, that Panduah, though its 
name is not again mentioned in history, maintained its splendour for 
some time, and was* a favourite country resort for royalty. • 

The history of Panduah is short, and the topography, so far as it has 
been explored, is equally simple. No survey has ever been taken of 
the site; and even Dr. Buchanan-^Iamilton found himself unable to 
penetrate through the dense jungle beyond the beaten track. The 
following description is condensed from his account of the place, con¬ 
tained in his ms. notes*on the District of Dinajpur, which in his time. 
(1807-13) included this part of Maldah, whereas Gaur then liy within 1 
the District of Pumiah. 
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A r<jad paved with brick, from 12 to 15 feet wide, and not very 
straight (afterwards the high road from Maldah to Dindjpur), seems to 
have passed through the entire,length of the town, which stretches nearly 
north and south, and is about 6 miles in length. From the heaps of 
bricks on both sides, it would appear to have been a regular street, 
lined with brick houses, of which the foundations and the tanks can 
still be traced in many places. Almost all the surviving monuments 
are on the borders of this road. Near the middle is a bridge of three 
arches, partly constructed of stone, which has been thrown over a 
rivulet. It is rudely built, and of no great size; and, as is the case 
with all the other monuments in Panduah, the materials have mani¬ 
festly come from the Hindu temples of Gaur, a$ they still show 
sculptured figures of men and animals. At the northern end of the 
street are evident traces of a rampart, and the pas-rage through is called 
Garhdwdr, or the gate of the fortress. At the south end are many 
foundations, which have also probably belonged to a gate, but the 
forest is so impenetrable that the wall cannot be traced. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton was of opinion that in general the town extended only a little 
way either east or west from the main street, but that a scattered 
suburb reached in a southerly direction as far as Maldah. 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton proceeds to give a detailed description of 
the ruins, which is too lengthy for insertion in this work, but which will 
be found in the Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. vii. pp. 60-64. The 
principal buildings of note are the monuments of Mukhdam Shah Jalal 
and his grandson Kutab Shib, the two most distinguished religious 
personages under the early Muhammadan kings of Bengal; the Golden 
Mosque (1585 a.d.), with walls of granite, and 10 domes of brick; the 
EkMkhi Mqsqufr,. containing, according to tradition, the graves of 
Ghiyds-ud-dfn n., the third Muhammadan king dt Bengal, and his two 
sons; the Adtna Masjid (14th century), by far the most celebrated 
building in this part of India, and characterised by Mr. Fergusson as 
the most remarkable example of Pathdn architecture in existence; and 
the Satasgarh (‘ Sixty Towers’), which is said to have been the palace 
of one of the kings. A Muhammadan meld, or religious gathering, 
takes place at Panduah every year in October or November; it is 
attended by 5000 or 6000 persons, and lasts for five days. 

Panhdn. —Pargand in Unao District, Oudh ; bounded on the north 
by Purwd, on the east by Maurdnwdn and Rdi Bareli District, on the 
south by the Lon river, and on the. west by Purwd. The surface of the 
pargdnd is a level plain, except in the extreme south, where there is a 
slight inclination to the bed of tlie Lon. There are no jungles, and 
but few groves, but bdbul trees grow plentifully along the Lon, on a 
ract of* saliferous, land, where salt was formerly manufactured on an 
extensive scale. This industry has, however, disappeared as a private 
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undertaking under British rule. Near the Rii Bareli border a large 
lake or jkil, known as the Sudna Taldb, which is well stocked with fish. 
Area, 19 square miles, of which 9 are. cultivated; pop. (1869), 7997, 
viz. 7769 Hindus and 228 Muhammadans. Of the 23 villages or 
mattzds comprising the pargand , 9 are tdlukddri and 14 mufrdd. 
Government land revenue demand, ^1680. The pargand was formerly 
in the hand of the Bhars, and the ruins of an old fort are pointed out as 
the remains of the ancient Bhar stronghold. The Bhars were expelled 
many centuries ago by the Bais chieftain Abhai Chinch 

P n.nhrf.n —Town in Unao District, Oudh, and headquarters of Panhin 
pargand; situated 24 miles south of Unao town, on the road to Rii 
Bareli. Lat. 26° *25' n., long. 80° 54' e. ; pop. (1869), 2773, viz. 
2643 Hindus and 130 Muhammadans. Three Hindu temples. Two 
annual fairs are heI 4 in honour of a Muhammadan saint, each attended 
by about 4000 persons, at which the sales average about ^2400. 
Vernacular school, attended by about 50 boys. 

Pan-hlaing.—Creek in Rangoon and Thun-khwa Districts, British 
Burma. Runs from the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) at Gnyoung-dun to the 
Hlaing, just above Rangoon town. Its banks are steep and muddy, 
and covered with grass, trees, and plantain gardens. In the rains, 
large boats can navigate this channel throughout its whole length; but 
in the dry season, boats are compelled to take a circuitous route up 
the Pan-daing creek to Pan-daing village, and thence by a narrow 
passage back to the Pan-hlaing above the shoals between the villages of 
Khat-tf-ya and Mai-za-lf. 

Pan-hlaing. —Revenue circle in the An-gyf township of Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A large plain, with swamps, in • 
its eastern portion. Pop. (1877), 10,269; revenue*v£ 4 <J 74 . 

P n.mrf.lft. —Agricultural village in Derd Ismdil Khdn District, Punjab; 
situated in lat. 32° 14' 30" n., and long. 70° 55' 15" e., at the entrance 
to the Largi valley, 32 miles north of 3 )era Ismail Khdn. Pop. (1868), 
5502, consisting of 301 Hindus, 5185 Muhammadans, 13 Sikhs, and 3 
‘others.’ Staging bungalow, abundant supplies. 

P&nimar. —Village in the south of Nowgong District, Assam, on the 
Kapili river, where it debouches into the plains from the Jdintia Hills. 
In the neighbourhood, good building-stone and limestone abound. • ■ * 

Pdnipat ( Paniput ).—Decayed municipality and famous historical 
town in Kamdl District, Punjab, and headquarters of a iahs'il of the same 
name. Lat. 29 0 23' n., long. 77° iiio" e. ; pop. (1868), 25,276, consist¬ 
ing of 6363 Hindus, 17,700 Muhammadans, 37 Sikhs, and 1176 ‘others.’ 
Situated on the Grand Trunk Roac^ 53 miles north of Delhi. The town 
is of great antiquity, dating back to the period of the war between the 
Pdndavas and the Kaufe^s, when it formed one of the Well-known* 
pats or prdsthas demanded by Yudishthira from Duryodhana !L the price 
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of peace. In modern times, the plains of Pdnipat have thrice formed 
the scene of decisive battles, which sealed the fate of Upper India. In 
1526,’Bdbar with his small but veteran army met Ibrahim Lodi at the 
head of 100,000 troops near Pdnipat, and, after a battle which lasted 
from sunrise to sunset, completely defeated the imperial forces. Ibrdhim 
Lodi fell with 15,000 of his followers; and in May 1526, Bdbar entered 
Delhi and established the so-called Mughal dynasty. Thirty years 
later, in 1556, his grandson, Akbar, on the same battle-field, conquered 
Hemu, the Hindu general of the Afghdn Sher Shdh, whose family had 
temporarily driven that of Bdbar from the throne, thus a second time 
establishing the Mughal power. Finally, on 7th January 1761, Ahmad 
Shdh Durdni fought beneath the walls of Pdnipat* the decisive battle 
which shattered for ever the unity of the Marhatta power, and placed 
the destinies of the Empire in the hands of the Afgl dn conqueror. The 
following graphic account of this great battle is taken from an article 
by Mr. H. G. Keene in the Calcutta Review, 1879:— 

‘ The Marhattd troops marched in an oblique line, with their left in 
front, preceded by their guns small and great. The Bhdo, with the 
Peshwa’s son and the household troops, was in the centre. The left 
wing consisted of the gardis under Ibrdhfm Khdn; Holkar and Sindhia 
were on the extreme right. 

‘On the other side, the Afghdns formed a somewhat similar line, 
their left being formed by Najib’s Rohillas, and their right by two 
brigades of Persian troops. Their left centre was led by the two 
Wazirs, Shujd-ud-dauld and Shdh Wall. The right centre consisted of 
Rohillds under the well-known Hafiz Rdhmat and other chiefs of the 
Indian Pathdns. Day broke, but the Afghdn artillery for the most part 
kept silence,-whik 1 that of the enemy, losing range in its constant 
advance, threw away its ammunition over the head's of the enemy, and 
dropped its shot a mile to their rear. Shdh Pasand Khan covered the 
left wing with a choice body of mailed Afghdn horsemen; and in this 
order the army moved forward, leaving the Shdh at his usual post, 
which was now in rear of the line, from whence he could watch and 
direct the battle. 

‘ On the other side, no great precautions seem to have been taken, 
exfcept indeed by the gardis and their vigilant leader, who advanced in 
silence and without firing a shot, with two battalions of infantry bent 
back to their left flank, to cover their advance from the attack of the 
Persian cavalry forming the extreme right of the enemy’s line. The 
valiant veteran soon showed the worth of French discipline; and 
another division such as his wouj,d have probably gained the day. 
Well mounted and armed, and carrying in his own hand the colours of 
'his own personal command, he led his men against the Rohilkhand 
■columns with fixed bayonets; and to so much effect, that nearly 8000 
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men were put hors de combat. For three hours the gardis remained in 
unchallenged possession of that part of the field. Shujd-ud-dauM, with. 
his Small but compact force, remained stationary, neither fighting nor 
flying j and the Marhattis forbore to attack him. The corps between 
this and the Pathans was that of the Baurdni Wazir; and it suffered 
severely from the shock of an attack delivered upon them by the Bhdo 
himself, at the head of the household troops. The Pandit being sent 
through the dust to inform Shujd what was going on, found Shdh Wall 
vainly trying to rally the courage of his followers, of whom many were 
in full retreat “ Whither would you run, friends ? ” cried the Wazir; 
“ your country is far from here! ” 

‘ Meanwhile, tlye prudent Najib had masked his advance by a series 
of breastworks, under cover of which he had gradually approached the 
hostile line. “ I ha’ie the highest slake to-day,” he said, “ and- cannot 
afford to make any mistakes.” The part of the enemy’s force imme¬ 
diately opposed to him was commanded by the head of the Sindhia 
house, who was Najib’s personal enemy. Till noon, Najib remained 
on the defensive, keeping off all close attacks upon his earthworks >by 
continuous discharges of rockets. But so far the fortune of the day 
was evidently inclined towards the Marhattas. The Muhammadan 
left still held their own under the Wazirs and Najib, but the centre was 
cut in two, and the right was almost destroyed. 

‘ Of the circumstances which turned the tide and gave the crisis to 
the Moslems, but one account necessarily exists. Hitherto we have 
had the guidance of Grant-Duff for the Marhattd side of the affair; but 
now the whole movement was to be from the other side, and we 
cannot do better than trust the Pandit Dow, the only other con¬ 
temporary author of importance—if we except Gh*Udm Husdin, who 
wrote at a very remftte place — is irremediably inaccurate and vague 
about all these transactions. The Pandit, then, informs us that 
during the earlier hours of the conflict, the Shdh had watched the 
fortunes of the battle from his tent, guarded by the still unbroken forces 
on his left. But now, hearing that his right was reeling and his centre 
was defeated, he felt that the moment*was come for a final effort In 
front of him the Hindu cries of Hart Har! Jai Mahddeo t were 
maintaining an equal and dreadful concert with those of Allah l Allaff! 
Din l Din / from his own side. The battle wavered to and fro, like 
that of Flodden, as described by Scott. The Shdh saw the critical 
moment in the very act of passing. • He therefore sent 500 of his own 
body-guard with orders to drive all able-bodied men out of camp, and 
send them to the front at any cos^ Fifteen hundred more he sent 
to encounter those wLo were flying, and slay without pity any who 
would not return to the fight These, with 4000 of his^reserve 
troops, went to support the broken ranks of the Rohilld Pathdns on the 
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right .The remainder of the reserve, 10,000 strong, were sent to the 
aid of ShAh Wali, still labouring unequally against the BhAo in the 
centre of the field. The ShAh’s orders were clear. The mailed 
warriors were to charge with the Wazir in close order, and at full 
gallop. As often as they charged the enemy in front, the chief of the 
staff and Najfb were directed to fall upon either flank. These orders 
were immediately carried out 

‘The forward movement of the Moslems began at 1 p.m. The fight 
was close and obstinate, men fighting with swords, spears, axes, and 
even with daggers. Between 2 and 3 p.m., the PeshwA’s son was 
wounded, and, having fallen from his horse, was placed upon an 
elephant. The last thing seen of the BhAo was his .dismounting from 
the elephant, and getting on his Arab charger. Soon after, the young 
chief was slain. The next moment Holkar and 6he GAekwAr left the 
field. In that instant, resistance ceased, and the Marhattas all at once 
became helpless victims of butchery. Thousands were cut down, other 
thousands were drowned in escaping, or were slaughtered by the country 
people whom they had so long pillaged. The ShAh and his principal 
commanders then retired to camp, leaving the pursuit to be completed 
by subordinate officers. Forty thousand prisoners are said ,to have 
been slain.’ 

The modern town of PAnipat stands near the old bank of the Jumna, 
due south of KarnAl, upon a high mound composed by the ddbris of 
earlier buildings. Brick-built houses; well-paved streets in centre of 
town; low and squalid outskirts, receiving the drainage of the higher 
portion. General aspect, miserable and poverty-stricken. Trade even 
in country produce almost extinct. Small local manufactures of glass¬ 
ware, country clot 1 ', and blankets. Formerly headquarters of a British 
District, transferred to KarnAl in 1854. Circuif-nouse, tahsili, police 
station, staging bungalow, sardi, vernacular school-house, several native 
schools. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^935, or 9d. per head of 
population (24,483) within municipal limits. 

Panjdb .—Province .—See Punjab. 

Panjlm. —See Goa. *' 

Panjn&d, —Great river of the Punjab, formed by the united waters 
Of the Sutlej (Satlaj), Beas (BiAs), RAvi, ChenAb, and Jhelum (Jhilam). 
Commences at the confluence of the Sutlej (Satlaj) with the TrimAb or 
ChenAb, in lat. 29° 21' n., and long. 71° 3' e., and, taking a south¬ 
westerly course of about 60 mile , joins the Indus nearly opposite 
Mithankot, in lat. 28“ 57' n., and long. 70° 29' e. The PanjnAd 
separates the British District of IvjEuzaffargarh from the Native State of 
BahAwalpur. The stream, even after the junction with the Sutlej, often 
bears the name of the ChenAb. 

Pan-ma-myit-ta. —Tidal creek in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
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British Burma. It connects the Pya-ma-law and Rwe streams, and is 
navigable by river steamers at all times, and is the route generally 
followed by small vessels plying between Rangoon and Bassein. 

Pan-ma-wa-di —Creek in Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Under the name of the Thi-kweng, it leaves the Meng-ma- 
naing near the village of Htan-ta-beng, in about laf. 16° 50' n., and 
long. 95° 13' e. After a generally westerly course of about 60 miles, 
the Pan-ma-wa-di unites with the Bassein, the depth at its mouth being 
10 fathoms at low-water spring-tides. River steamers can ascend at all 
seasons as far as the village of Thi-kweng, a distance of 48 miles, where 
the channel is 200 feet broad. The chief branches of the Pan-ma-wa-di 
are the Meng-di and the Meng-ma-naing. 

Fauna ( Pumiah ).—Native State in Bundelkhand, under the political 
superintendence of !he Central India Agency. Bounded on the north 
by the British District of Banda, and by one of the outlying divisions of 
Charkhiri State; on the east by the States of Kothi, Suhdwal, Nagode, 
and Ajdigarh; on the south by Damoh and Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 
Districts of the Central Provinces ; and on the west by the petty States 
of Chhatarpur and Ajaigarh. Estimated area in 1873, 2555 square 
miles. Panna is for the most part situated on the tablelands above the 
Vindhyan Ghdts, and contains much hill and jungle land. 

The former prosperity of the State was due to its diamond mines. 
The diamonds were found in several places, especially on the north-east 
of the town (‘ Panna Mines ’). ‘ The ground on the surface and for a 

few feet below,’ says Thornton, from whom this paragraph is condensed, 

‘ consists of ferruginous gravel, mixed with reddish clay; and this loose 
mass, when carefully washed and searched, yields diamonds, though 
few in number and of small size. The matrix TOIltainiTlg in greater 
quantity the more valuable diamonds lies considerably lower, at a depth 
varying generally from 12 to 40 feet, and is a conglomerate of pebbles 
of quartz, jasper, hornstone, Lydian stone, etc. The fragments of this 
conglomerate, quarried and brought to the surface, are carefully 
pounded; and after ,several washings,to remove the softer and more 
clayey parts, the residue is repeatedly searched for the diamonds. As 
frequently happensjn such speculative pursuits, the returns often scarcely 
equal the outlay, and the adventurers are ruined. The business is now 
much less prosperous than formerly, but Jacquemont did not consider 
that there were in his time any symptoms of exhaustion in the adaman- 
tiferous deposits, and attributed* the unfavourable change to the 
diminished value of the gem everywhere. The rejected rubbish, if 
examined after a lappe of some y*ars, has been frequently found to 
contain valuable gems, which some suppose have in the interval been , 
produced in the congenial matrix; but experienced and skilful, briners 
are generally of opinion that the diamonds escaped the former search, in 
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consequence of incrustation by some opaque coat, and have now been 
rendered obvious to the sight from its removal by fracture, friction, or 
some other accidental cause. More extensive and important than the 
tract just referred to is another extending from x 2 to 20 miles north¬ 
east of the town of Panna, and worked in the localities of Kamariya, 
Brijpur, Bargiri, Maira, and Etwa. Diamonds of the first water, or 
completely colourless, are very rare, most of those found being 
either pearly, greenish, yellowish, rose-coloured, black, or brown.’ 
Pogson, who worked one of the mines on his own account, mentions 
that the diamonds arc of four sorts—the motichaf, which is clear and 
brilliant; the mctnik, of greenish hue ; the panna, which is tinged with 
orange; and the bauspaf, which is blackish. In Viis- time, the mines 
chiefly worked were at Sakdriya, about 12 miles from Panna; and he 
thus describes the operation: ‘ The diamonds thdre are found below 
a stratum of rock from 15 to 20 feet thick. To cut through this rock 
is, as the natives work, a labour of many months, and even years ; but 
when the undertaking is prosecuted with diligencp, industry, and 
vigour, the process is as follows:—On the removal of the superficial 
soil, the rock is cut with chisels, broken with large hammers, and a fire 
at night is sometimes lit on the spot, which renders it more friable. 
Supposing the work to be commenced in October, the miners may 
possibly cut through the rock by March. The next four months are 
occupied in digging out the gravel in which diamonds are found ; this 
is usually a work of much labour and delay, in consequence of the 
necessity of frequently emptying the water from the mines. The miners 
then await the setting in of the rainy season, to furnish them with a 
supply of water for the purpose of washing the gravel.’ The same 
writer considers tbfcC-*‘ inexhaustible strata producing diamonds exist 
here.’ ‘ None of the great diamonds now known appear to be traceable 
to the mines in Panna, and Tieffenthaler. mentions it as a general 
opinion that those of Golconda are superior.’ Iron is also found in the 
State. 

The chief of Panna is descended from Hardi Sdh, one of the sons of 
the famous Mahdrdjd Chhatar Sdf. When the British entered Bundel- 
khand, Rdja Kishor Sinh was the chief of the State, which was then in 
a Condition of complete anarchy. He was confirmed in his possessions 
by sanads granted in 1807 and 1811. As a reward for services rendered 
during the Mutiny of 1857, the Rajd received the privilege of adoption, 
a dress of honour of ^2000, and a personal salute of 13 guns. The 
present M ah a rajd, Rudra Pratdp Sinh, who is a Bundela, Rdjput, 
succeeded in 1870, and in 1876 yjas invested with the insignia of a 
Knight Commander of the Star of India by His Royal Highness the 
^Prince ofWales. 

The population of Panna was in 1875 estimated at about 183,000. 
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The land revenue in the same year was estimated at 5 lakhs of rupees 
(say .£50,000), but much of this amount is alienated. A small 
and fluctuating revenue is also derived from the diamond mines. 
Tribute of £995 is paid on the Districts of Surdjpur and Ektana. 
A road has been constructed from the capital to •Simdriya (40 miles). 
Schools have also been founded in the State. A military force is 
maintained of 250 cavalry and 2440 infantry, with 19 guns and 60 
artillerymen. 

Paxrna. —Chief town of the Native State of the same name, Bundel- 
khand, Central India; situated in lat. 24° 43' 30" n., and long. So° 13' 
55" e., on the route from Bdnda to Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), 62 miles 
south of the former and 169 miles north of the latter; distant from 
Kalpi 130 miles south, and from Allahabad 173 south-west. The 
neighbouring diamctid mines, which take their name from the town, 
are described in the article on Panna State (vide supra). 

Panniar ( Punniar ).—Town in Gwalior State, Central India; situated 
in lat. 26° 6' 15" n., and long. 78° 2' 2" e., 12 miles south-west of 
Gwalior fort. ‘ Scene of an engagement,’ writes Thornton, ‘ on the 
29th December 1843 (the date of the victory of Maharijpur), between 
the British and Marhatta forces. Major-General Grey, leading from 
Bundelkhand a British detachment to co-operate with that marching 
from Agra under the conduct of Sir Hugh Gough, commander-in-chief, 
crossed the river Sind at Chdndpur, and proceeding north-west, on the 
29th, after a march of 16 miles, was attacked by the Marhattd army, 
strongly posted near the village of Maugor. The British army took 
post at Panniar, and, by a series of attacks, drove the enemy from all 
points of his position, capturing all his artillery, amounting to.24 
pieces, and all his ammunition. The Marhattaj*my is Represented to 
have been about 12,000 strong, and to have suffered most severely. 
The British loss amounted to 35 killed and 182 wounded.’ 

Panroti ( Panrutti ).—Town in South Arcot District, Madras, and a 
station on the South Indian Railway. A large market town, being 
situated at the junction of several important roads, in lat. n° 46' 40" 
n., and long. 79° 35' 16" e. Pop. (1871), 6962, residing in 987 
houses. . 

Pantalaori. —One of the petty States of Rewa Kanta, Bombay. 
Area, 6^ square miles. There are two chiefs, Nathu Khdn and Nazir 
Khdn. Estimated revenue (1875), £800; tribute of £20 is paid to 
the Rajd of Rdjpipla. • 

p&ntftn. —Forest reserve in the south of Kanirup District, Assam, 
on the left bank of. the Kulsi riyer; containing valuable sal timber. 
Area, 12 square miles. • .» 

Pan-ta-naw. — Township in Thdn-khwa District, Pegt» Division* 
British Burma. Area, 238 square miles; revenue (1877), £16,482. 
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It is divided into 5 revenue circles, with a total population (1877) of 
34,971* persons. The greater part of the country is covered with 
forest. 

Pan-ta-naw. —Revenu ciercle in the above township, Thdn-khwa 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 23 square miles; pop. 
(1877), 8002 ; gross revenue, ^1243. Situated on the left bank of the 
Irawadi (Irrawaddy), and inundated during the rains. The central 
and north-west portions consist of rice plains. 

Pan-ta-naw. —Town in the township of the same name, Thdn-khwa 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated on the river Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy), in lat. 16° 55' n., and long. 95 0 28' e. Pop. (1877), 5824. 
Headquarters of an extra-Assistant Commissioner. ‘ Considerable river- 
borne traffic in vga-fti, dried salted fish, piece-goods, and hardware. 

Panw&ri. —South-western la/tstl of Hamirpur District, North-Western 
Provinces; consisting of part of the hilly and rocky southern border. 
Area, 556 square miles, of which 270 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
123,911; land revenue, ^21,517; total Government revenue, ^23,340; 
rental paid by cultivators, .£41,459 ; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, rs. 2 Jd. 

Panwel. —Chief town of the Panwel Subdivision of Tanna District, 
Bombay; situated r6 miles south by east of Tanna town, in lat. 18 0 58' 
50" n., and long. 73 0 9' 10" e. Pop. (1872), 10,836. Panwel is a muni¬ 
cipal town, with an annual income of ,£406 ; average annual value of 
trade at the port during the five years ending 1873-74—imports, 
,£120,230, and exports, ^253,130. Sub-judge’s court, post office, and 
dispensary. 

Pdpagini (‘ Without Siu,’ pdpa-hin). —River of Southern India, rising 
in the Mysore (Mai$tfj) territory. After entering the Madanapalli taluk 
in Cuddapah District, Madras (lat. 13° 43' n., lonjf. 78° 10' e.), it flows 
through the large tank at Kandakur, and thence north through the 
Pdlkonda Hills at Vempalli, where it is known as the Gandairu (‘ River 
of the Gorge ’). Thence it flows through the Cuddapah tdluk into the 
Pennir, the confluence being in lat. 14“ 37' n., and long. 78° 47' e. 
The Papagini is held sacred, and* on its banks, in the Pdlinendla tdluk, 
is a large pagoda. A railway girder bridge, with 22 spans of 72 feet, 
crosses the river a short distance from Kamaldpur. 

P&pan&sam If Removal of Sin’). — Village in Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. Lat. 8“ 48' n., long. 77“ 24' e. Noted as a place of pilgrim¬ 
age, and for the falls of the Tdmrapiirni river. The cataract is only 80 
feet high, but the body of water is very great The pagoda is much 
venerated. The fish here are fed by the Brdhmans, and come up for 
food when called. 

* PApikcnda.—Mountain in Godivari District, Madras.— See Bison 
Range. 
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Pa-pwon. —Revenue cirde in the Sal win (Salween) Hill Tracts, 
Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 4487. 

Pa-pW0H. —Headquarters of Salwin (Salween) District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma; situated on the Rwon-za-leng river. Contains 
a court-house, temporary hospital, and dispensary; a strong police 
force is quartered in a stockade close to the village/ 

Par&Mt. —Sequestrated estate in Singbhiim District, Bengal. Area, 
791 square miles; pop. (1872), 54,374, dwelling in 380 villages and 
10,327 houses. Number of Hindus, 26,364; Muhammadans, 200 ; 
Christians, 484; and ‘ others,’ 27,326. Average number of persons per 
square mile, 69; villages per square mile, 0^48; houses per square 
mile, 13 ; persops^er house, 5'3 ; proportion of males in total popula¬ 
tion, 50-8. 

Two rival legends are current concerning the origin of the chiefs of 
Pardhdt, who were formerly called Rdjds of Singbhiim. One of these, 
apparently an aboriginal tradition, alleges that the founder of the family 
was discovered as a boy in a hollow tree, which a Bhuiya forester was 
cutting down. *This boy became the head of the Bhuiya tribe, and 
worshipped Pauri or Paharf Devi, a peculiarly Bhuiyd divinity, corre¬ 
sponding to the Thakurani Mai of the Bhuiyds in Keunjhar. The 
Sinh family themselves, however, claim to be Kshattriyas of pure blood. 
They assert that, many generations ago, the first of their race, a Kadam- 
bansi Rajput from Mdrwar, while passing through the country on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Jaganndth at Puri, was chosen by the people 
as their Rdjd. Some time afterwards, a dispute arose between the 
Bhuiyds of Eastern Singbhiim and the Larka Kols of the central tract 
of Kolhan ; the chief’s family joined the Kols, and after they had put 
down the Bhuiyas, claimed sovereignty over both tribes. This latter 
legend is no doubt open to suspicion, as arrogating to the family a 
distant foreign origin, and indirectly supporting their invalid claim to 
supremacy over the Kols; but it is corroborated by the fact that good 
families admit the Rdjput origin of the Pardhdt chief. 

The estate of Pardhdt or Singbhiim Proper was saved by its rocky 
boundaries and sterile soil from cSnquest by the Marhattds, and was 
thoroughly independent when in 1818 Rdjd Ghanshdm Sinh Deo 
tendered his allegiance to the Briti. h Government. The neighbouring 
estates of Sdraikald and Kharsdwdn abutted on the frontier of the old 
Jungle Mahdls of Western Bengal; and as early as 1793, engagements 
relating to fugitive rebels had bj: en taken from their chiefs. But the 
Pardhdt estate lay farther west, and there had previously been no com¬ 
munication between its chief and the British Government The objects 
of the Rdjd in thus becoming a* British feudatory were,—first, to be 
recognised as lord paramount over Vikrdm Sinh, ancestor of^the preseat • 
Rdjd of Sdraikald, and Bdbu Chaitan Sinh of Kharsdwdn; secondly, to 
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regain possession of a certain tutelary image, which had fallen into the 
hands of Bdbu Vikrdm Sinh of Sdraikald; and lastly, to obtain aid in 
reducing the refractory tribe of Larka Kols or Hos. The British 
Government, while disallowing his claim to supremacy over his kins¬ 
men of Sdraikald and Kharsdwdn, exacted from him a nominal tribute 
ofRs. ior (£10, 2S.), and declined to interfere in any way with the 
internal administration of the estate. An engagement embodying these 
conditions was taken from him on the rst of February 1820; and it 
was intended that similar agreements should be entered into by the 
chiefs of Sdraikald and Kharsdwdn. The matter, however, appears to 
have been overlooked at the time; and those chiefs have never paid 
tribute, though they have frequently been called ujloq to furnish con¬ 
tingents of armed men to aid in suppressing disturbances. In r823, 
the Rdjd of Pardhdt regained by a Government otiler the family idol, 
which he had claimed in r8i8 from the Rdjd of Sdraikald. But he gra¬ 
dually sunk into poverty, and in 1837 was granted a pension of Rs. 500 
(£ 5 °) as a compassionate allowance, in compensation for any losses he 
might have sustained in consequence of our assumption of the direct 
management of the Kolhdn. In 1857, Arjun Sinh, the last Rdjd of 
Pardhdt, after delivering up to Government the Chaibdsa mutineers, in 
a moment of caprice rebelled himself, and was sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life at Benares. The estate of Pardhdt was confiscated, and 
is now under the direct management of Government. 

Parambakudi. —Busy weaving town in Madura District, Madras: 
situated in lat. 9° 31' n., and long. 78° 42' e. Pop. (1871), 6284, 
residing in 1134 houses. 

P&rangla. —Pass in Kdngra District, Punjab, over the Western 
Himdlayan range from Kibbdr in Spiti to Rdpshii in Laddkh. Lat. 
32“ 31' n., long. 7$** 1' e. Practicable for ladefi yaks and ponies. 
Elevation above sea level, according to Cunningham, 18,500 feet. 

Par&nty ( Parantej ). — Chief town of the Pardntij Subdivision, 
Ahmeddbdd District, Bombay. Lat. 23° 26' 20" n., long. 72° 53' 45" E. ; 
pop. (1872), 8341. Pardntij is a municipality, with an annual income 
of £263. Post office and dispensary. 

P&rasn&th. — Hill and place of Jain pilgrimage, in the east of 
Hazaribdgh District, and adjoining Manbhum, Bengal. Lat. 23' 57' 
35" n., long. 86° 10' 30" e. The mountain consists of a central narrow 
ridge, with rocky peaks, rising abruptly to a height of 4479 feet from 
the level country on the south-wes^, and throwing out long spurs, 
which extend towards the Bardkhar river on the north. A spur to the 
south-east forms the boundary between the Districts of Hazdribdgh and 
MdnbHdm, and eventually subsides mto an extended belt of high land 
jvith peaked hills in the latter District. Pdrasndth, for ages a site 
of Jain pilgrimage, was ascended apparently for the first time by a 
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European, Colonel Franklin, in 1819. He climbed by a narrpw steep 
path, through thick forest, on the northern slope. ‘ As you ascend,’ he 
wrote, * the mountain presents a stupendous appearance. At intervals 
you perceive the summit, appearing in bluff, jagged peaks, eight in 
number, and towering to the clouds. From an opening in the forest, 
the view is inexpressibly grand, the wide extent of the jungle tar&i 
stretching beneath your feet. The summit, emphatically termed by 
the Jains Asmid (more correctly, Sa/iiet) Sikhar, or “ The Peak of Bliss,” 
is composed of a table-land flanked by twenty small Jain temples on the 
craggy peaks.’ In 1827, it was visited by a Government officer, in the 
course of his official tour, who describes it as ‘ thickly covered with 
magnificent tree»from the plain to within a few yards of each pinnacle.’ 
Dr. (now Sir Joseph) Hooker ascended the hill from the Taldangd side 
in 1848, and was iSso much impressed by its beauty : ‘As the sun 
rose, Pdrasnath appeared against the clear grey in the form of a beauti¬ 
ful broad cone, with a rugged peak of a deeper grey than the sky. It 
is a remarkably handsome mountain, sufficiently lofty to be imposing; 
and it is surrounded by lesser hills of just sufficient elevation to set it 
off.’ Parts of the forest have disappeared, and there is now a good 
pathway to the top, but the hill still retains much of its,old wild beauty; 
and the valleys of the Bardkhar and Damodar rivers, which stretch on 
either side, form a striking landscape. The hill is now easily approached 
by railway to Barakhnr station, and thence by a few hours’ easy drive 
along the Grand Trunk Road. In 1858, Pdrasnath was selected as a 
convalescent depot for European troops. The coolness of its climate, 
(averaging during the seven hot months 16’ F. below that of the plains), 
the purity of its air, its nearness to Calcutta, and the abundant building 
materials on the spot, recommended the hill forpurpose. Buildings 
were erected; but the water supply proved sufficient for only from 60 
to 80 men, the plateau at the summit was too confined for exercise, 
and the solitude and quiet exerted a depressing influence on the invalid 
soldiers. They conceived an intense dislike to the spot, and begged 
to be allowed to take their chance in hospital on the plains. This 
feeling seriously retarded their recovery; and it was found that, although 
the place was an excellent sanatorium for the robust or the very sick, it 
was unsuitable for convalescents, who iould not take exercise beyond 
the cramped limits of the plateau. After much discussion, Parasndth 
was given up as a sanatorium in 1868; and next year the buildings 
had already fallen into decay, and the mountain was again aban¬ 
doned to the forest and wild beasts and Jain pilgrims. The latter 
flock, to the number of 10,000 annyally, from distant parts of India to 
this remote spot —the scene of Nirvdna, or ‘ beatific annihilation ’ 
of no less than 10 of the 24 deified saints, who are the objects of 
Jain adoration. From the last of these, Pdrsva or. Parsvandtha, the 
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hill, originally called Samet Sikhar, took its better known name of 
Pirasnath. (For a full account of the shrines and ceremonies, see 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvi. pp. 2x6-217.) Pilgrimage to 
Pdrasn&h is still as popular as ever; devotees throng from the 
Southern and western extremes of India, and new shrines, a single 
one of which in white marble cost ff&ooa, are from time to time 
erected. The Jain temples lie well apart from the plateau, and the 
improved means of communication with Calcutta hold out a possi¬ 
bility of the latter being yet utilized as a small and cheaply-reached 
sanatorium. 

Par&spur-At&. — Two adjacent villages in Gonda District, Oudh; 
situated 15 miles south-west of Gonda town, on the road between 
Nawdbganj and Colonelganj. Joint population (1869) of the two 
villages, 7107, composed almost entirely of Hiifdus. Paraspur was 
founded about 400 years ago by Rajd Paris Rim Kalhins, the only son 
of the Gonda Raji, whose destruction by a sudden flood of the Gogra 
is narrated in the District article (vol. iii. p. 427). ,His descendant, 
the present Raji of Parispur, and chief of the Kalhins of Guwirich, 
still resides in a large mud-house to the east of the village. The Bibu 
of Ati, representative of a younger branch of the same family, enjoying 
a separate estate, lives in Ata, a name accounted for by the following 
legend. Bibu Lil Sih, the first of his branch of the family, when 
out hunting near Paraspur, met a fakir eating what appeared to be 
carrion. The holy man pressed him to join, and his repugnance 
yielded to hunger and a dread of the curse which was threatened on 
his refusal. To his surprise, it turned out to be excellent wheat flour 
(ata), and, at the fakir's bidding, a pot full of the deceptive flesh was 
buried under.the doe*—ay of the fort which Lil Sih was building. On 
the boundary of the two villages is a flourishing school, attended by over 
100 boys. Market twice a week. 

Paraswdra. —Town in the highland portion of Baldghit District, 
Central Provinces; situated in lat. 22° 11' n., and long. 8o° 20' e., in 
the centre of a well-watered plateau, and surrounded by 30 thriving 
villages, and excellent rice-fields. A ndib tahsilddr is stationed at 
Paraswira, and there is also a police station. t 

‘Paratw&ra. —Military cantonment and civil station in Ellichpur 
District, Berar; situated in lat. 21 0 18' N., and long. 77° 33' 20" e., on 
the Sipan and Bichan streams, about 2 miles from the city of Ellichpur. 
A force of all arms is stationed hate. The cantonment is well laid 
out, but is not considered healthy, the site being low and too much 
under the hills. Schools, police Ration, civil jail. Small Cause and 
Cantonment Courts, and a Government garden. Pop. (according to 
c the Administration Report of 1876-77), 12,319, but the number varies 
with the strength of the force cantoned here. 
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Parduna. — Tahsil and town in Gorakhpur District, North ; Western 
Provinces .—See Padrauna. 

Para. van Ar —River of South Arcot District, Madras; rising in lat. 
11° 31' n., and long. 79° 43' e. After a course of about 32 miles in a 
generally northerly direction, and parallel to the coast, it enters the sea 
at Cuddalore (lat. 11° 44' n., long. 79“ 50' 30" e.). It is navigable for 
xo miles, and is connected with the Velldr by a canal, which, begun 
in 1856-57, and stopped at the time of the Mutiny, was re-opened as a 
famine work in 1878. 

P&ravtir ( Pdnir ).—Chief town of Pdravur Subdivision, Travancore 
State, Madras. Lat 10° xo' n., long. 76° 16' e. A busy trading 
place, and formerly a military station. Pop. (1871), 3363, including 
a number of ‘White ’ Jews and Christians. At one time Piraviir town 
belonged to Cochi A, but in 1762 it was made over to Travancore. 
Tipd destroyed a great part of thp town. 

P&rbatl ( Pdn’vati ).—River in Kingra District, Punjab, draining Kullu 
Proper; rises in,Waziri Rupi, on the slopes of a Mid-Himdlayan peak, 
over 20,000 feet in height. Runs in a generally westerly direction, and 
falls into the Beas (Bias) below Sultanpur, in lat. 31° 53' 30'' n., and 
long. 77° 11' e., after a total course of about 90 miles. For the first 
50 miles the mountains on either side rise bare and uninhabited ; but 
below Manikarn, a distance of 40 miles, the valley consists of a richly 
timbered tract, in which every available acre has been brought under 
the plough. This portion of the valley produces particularly fine crops, 
and supports a comparatively dense population. 

Pirbati. —A long but (except in the rains) fordable tributary of the 
Chambal. Rises in the Vindhyas, in lat. 22 0 45' n., long. 76° 33'*e., 
and after a northerly course of 220 miles past "the Native States of 
Bhopdl, Dhar, Rajglrh, Tonk, and Kotah, falls into the Chambal in 
lat. 25° 50' n., long. 76° 40' e. 

ParelL —Northern suburb of Bombay ; once the favourite site for 
the country houses of the European merchants, and still containing 
the residence of the Governor of Bombay. Mr. Maclean, in his Guide 
to Bombay , gives the following account of the history of this building, 
the only one of jny special interest in the suburb:—‘ At the date of 
Fryer’s visit to Bombay, about 200 years ago, a church and convent, 
belonging to the Jesuits, stood on the site of the present Government 
House at Parell. The principal establishment of the Society was at 
Bandora, at the other side of tke Mahim Strait, where the present 
slaughter-houses have been erected. Fryer describes the college that 
stood there as “ not.inferior as to the building, nor much unlike those, 
of our universities.” It was, moreover, defended like a fortress, with 7 
cannon, besides small arms. The superior possessed suclf extehsiv^ 
influence that his mandates were respectfully attended to in’ die sur- 
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rounding country. When Bombay was ceded to the English, the 
Bandora College claimed much, land and various rights in the island. 
On the claim being disallowed, the Jesuits threatened a resort to arms, 
and went so far as to assist the adventurer Cooke in his impudent 
attempt to raise a force for the capture of Bombay. Their crowning 
act of hostility, however, was the support they gave the Sfdi in his 
successful invasion of the island in 1689-90. They were suspected of 
first suggesting to him the practicability of invading Bombay, and they 
certainly had supplied his army with provisions. As a punishment, 
when the war was over, all their property on the island, including the 
monastery and lands at Parell, was confiscated. It would appear that 
it was not till 1720 that the church at Parell was alienated from its 
original use. In that year, the Jesuits and their sympathizers were 
expelled from the island, and the spiritual oversight of the Roman 
Catholic congregations was transferred by the English governor to the 
Carmelites (Bombay Quarterly Review, iii. pp. 61-62). Bishop Heber 
states that the building afterwards fell into the hands of a Parsf, from 
whom it was purchased by the English officials about the year 1765. 
The lower storey of the desecrated church forms the present Govern¬ 
ment House; the upper storey has been added since the building 
became Government property. The outside of Parell House is plain, 
if not ugly ; but the interior, so far as the State rooms are concerned, 
is handsome, the dining-room on the ground floor, and the drawing¬ 
room above, being 80 feet long, and broad in proportion. The garden 
at the back is spacious, and has a fine terrace, shaded by noble trees. 
There used to be a willow at Parell, grown from a slip cut from the tree 
on.Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena. Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the first 
governor who, took iq.ulws residence at Parell. The original building 
was enlarged and embellished by the Hon. MouAtstuart Elphinstone 
(1819-27). In 1737, the Jesuits’ College at Bandora, before referred 
to, was destroyed by the Portuguese to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the Marhattas, who in that year invaded Salsette.’ By Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 4 miles from the Bombay terminus. 

Pargan&S, The Twenty-four.— District of Bengal .—See Twenty- 
four Parganas. 

Pariar. —Pargana in Unao District, Oudh; bounded on the north 
by Safipur, on the east by Unao pargatid, on the south by Sikandarpur, 
and on the west by the Ganges, which separates it from Cawnpore 
District. A small pargand , with an area of 36 square miles, of which 
19 are cultivated. The soil is chiefly loam and clay, and produces 
wheat and barley of the first quality. Watered by the Kalydni, 
a small tributary of the Ganges. Pop. (1869), 15,617, viz. 15,383 
Hindus aud 234 Muhammadans. The principal form of tenure is 
zamiitddri. Government land revenue, ^2943, or an average assess- 
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ment of 2s. fef d. per acre. Hindu tradition alleges that it was here that 
Sita was abandoned by Rdma, after he had recovered her from Rdvana; 
hence the name of the pargand, corrupted from the Sanskrit into 
Pariar. The present pargand was formed in 1785, out of 28 villages 
taken from Sikandarpur and Safipur. 

Pariar. —Town in Unao District, Oudh, and headquarters of Pariar 
pargand ; situated 14 miles north-east of Unao town, in lat. 26° 37' 45" 
n., and long. 8o° 21' 45" e. Pop. (1869), 2593, viz. 2476 Hindus and 
1x7 Musalmdns. The town is considered sacred by the Hindus, on 
account of its legendary association with the events of the Rdmdyam. 
A great bathing fair, held on the occasion of the Kdrkik Puranmdshi, is 
attended by 100,000 persons. 

P&rikud. —Group of islands lying to the east of the Chilka Lake, 
Bengal, which have dilted up from behind, and are now partially joined 
to the narrow ridge of land which Separates the Chilkd from the sea. 
Salt-making is largely carried on in the Parikud islands by the process of 
solar evaporation. The manufacture begins at the commencement of 
, the hot season, in the latter half of March. In the first place, a little 
canal is dug from the Chilkd Lake, with sets of broad, shallow tanks 
on either side, running out at right angles from the canal in rows ot 
four. Each tank is 75 feet square, by from 18 inches to 3 feet deep 
On the first day of manufacture, the brackish water of the lake is 
admitted by the canal into the first tank of each of the sets of rows. 
Here it stands for 24 hours ; and as the depth of this first series of 
tanks is only 18 inches, evaporation goes on very rapidly. Next 
morning, the brine is transferred from tank No. 1 to tank No. 2 in 
each of the sets of rows. Tank No. 2 is 24 inches deep; and each 
successive one deepens by 6 inches until j£e_J}rine rqtches No. 4, 
which is 3 feet deep The water stands for a day in each, gradually 
thickening as it evaporates. On the fourth day, it is transferred to 
tank No. 4; and on the morning of the fifth, some of the brine is 
ladled from that tank into an adjoining network of very shallow pools, 
each pool being 5 feet square by only 6 inches deep. Here it stands 
during the intense heat of the day. "By the afternoon the manufacture 
is complete, and the salt is raked out of the network of shallow pools. 
The out-turn of a Parikud salt-working is about 15 tons the first weok ; 
and if the manufacture goes on without interruption for a fortnight, it 
may amount to as much as 80 tons for the 15 days. A shower of rain 
stops the whole process, and necessitates its being begun afresh. 

Park&il. —Mountain peak in Bashahr State, Punjab; a summit of 
the' ridge in Kundwdr, separating the Spiti from the Sutlej (Satlaj) 
basin. Thornton states that it lies 6 or 7 miles north-east of the con¬ 
fluence of these two rivers, in lat. 31° 54' n., and long, f 7° 46' e* 
Elevation above sea level, 22,488 feet 
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P&rkar. —Town in Nagar Pdrkar tdluk of the Thar'and Pdrkar 
Political Superintendency, Sind,.— See Nagar Parkar. 

Par la Kimedi. —Ancient zamlnddri (landed estate) in Ganjim 
District, Madras; the largest in the District, extending over an area of 
993 square miles, including 354 square miles of maliya or hill country. 
Pop. (1871), 250,978, inhabiting 47,341 houses and 1043 villages. The 
estate pays a pcshkash (fixed revenue) of ,£8782, the proprietary income 
being returned at ,£46,500. 

The zaminddrs claim descent from the royal house of Orissa Gaja- 
pattis (Gangavansa), and take precedence in the District. Eleven hill 
chiefs called Bessozes, and 23 smaller lairds called Doras, owe feudal 
allegiance and pay tribute to the Raja. t 

The British first came into contact with the family in 1768, 
when Colonel Peach led a detachment against? Ndrdyan Deo, the 
zam'inddr, and defeated him at Jalnnir. In 1799, the Company 
temporarily assumed control of the estate for breach of engagement. 
Restored to the family, this difficult country was the scene of continued 
disturbances for many years. In 1816, it was ravaged by Pinddrfs; 
and in 1819, it was found necessary to send a special commissioner, 
Mr. Thackeray, to quell a rising. Again, in 1833, a field force was 
sent into Parla Kimedi, under General Taylor, and it was not till 1835 
that peace was restored. 

Latterly the zaminddn has been under the Court of Wards, and has 
been much improved in consequence. Good roads and extended 
cultivation have greatly increased its value; and notwithstanding a con¬ 
siderable expenditure on irrigation works, there is a yearly balance in 
favpur of revenue. 

Faria Kimedi. —Chief town of the zamlnddri of the same name in 
Ganjdm District, Madras; situated in lat. 18 0 46' 40" n., and long. 
84° 8' F.. Pop. (1871), 15,958. 

Farl&kot. — Chiefship in the extreme north-west of Bastar State, 
Central Provinces. Comprising 50 villages; area, 500 square miles. 
Chief town, Parlakot; lat. 19 0 47' n., long. 8o° 43' E. 

Pamesala. —A celebrated shrine in Godavari District, Madras; 
situated about twenty miles from Badrdchalam town. 

P&rola. —Town in Khandesh District, Bombay; situated in lat. 
20° 53' 20" N., and long. 75 0 9' 30" F.., 24 miles east of Dhulid, and 22 
miles west of the Mhasawdr station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Pop. (1872), 12,235. P«drola is a municipality, with an 
average income of £2 23. It is said to have been raised by its pro¬ 
prietors, Hari and Sadasiva Ddmothar, from the position of a small 
village of 50 houses to that of a walled town. They are also 
«aid to have built the spacious fort, one of the finest architectural 
remains of the kind in Khandesh. It must have been at one time a 
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very strong place; it is surrounded by a moat, and the entrance 
was formerly protected by a drawbridge and large flanking’ towers. 
During the Mutiny in 1857, the proprietors proved disloyal, and their 
estate was confiscated, the town being taken possession of by the 
British Government, and the fort dismantled. A considerable trade is 
carried on in cattle, cotton, and grain. Post office, and dispensary. 

Paron. —Native State in the Guna (Goona) Agency, under the Central 
India Agency and the Government of India. The ruling family are 
of ancient lineage, and were formerly TMkurs of Narwdr. Ddolat Rao 
Sindhia deprived Madhii Sinh of Narwar of his hereditary possessions, 
and the latter took to plundering in Sindhia’s territories. In 18.18, 
through the mediation of the Resident at Sindhia’s court, the estate of 
Paron and six villages were granted to Madhii Sinh under British pro¬ 
tection, on condition of his ceasing to plunder, and promising to protect 
Sindhia’s territory from robbers. The present Rdja, Mdn Sinh, joined 
the mutineers in 1857, but surrendered in 1859 on condition of a free 
pardon and a suitable maintenance. His former possessions were con¬ 
sequently restored to him under guarantee. For his subsequent 
services in connection with the capture of the rebel Tdntia Topf, he 
received an annual allowance of ^100, as equivalent to the value of a 
jdgir of one village. Paron town lies in lat. 24° 59' n., and long. 
76° 57' E. 

Parporl. —Rich and well-cultivated Chiefship attached to Rdipur 
District, Central Provinces; comprising 35 villages. The Chief is a 
Gond. Principal village, Parporf, in lat. 21° 35' N., and long. 81° 16' E. 

Parseonl. —Town in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat. 21 0 22' n., and long. 79° x 1' e., 18 miles from Ndgpur town. Pop. 
about 4000. Manufactures, coarse cloth aryl oottery. , The weekly 
market supplies this hill tracts of Bheogarh. The town contains two 
very fine temples; and pan (betel-leaf) is largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. 

ParsMdepur.— Pargand in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh; situated 
north of the Sdi river. Area, 54 square miles, of which 28 are under 
cultivation; pop. (1869), 33,037, viz. 30,851 Hindus and 2186 Musal- 
mdns. Of the 60 villages comprising the pargand, 42 are owned by 
Rdjputs. The tract originally formed part of the jdgir estate of .the 
Bahu Begam, and was constituted a separate pargand in 1783. 

ParsMdepur. — Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh, and head¬ 
quarters of Parshddepur pargand,; situated 20 miles from Rdi Bareli 
town, and 1 mile north of the Sdi river. Pop. (1869), 4319, viz. 2645 
Hindus and 1674 Muhammadans. Five Hindu temples and 9 
Muhammadan mosques. Market? Vernacular school. 

Part&bgapj. — Pargand in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh; lyjfln ded on** 
the north by Fatehpur tahstl, on the east by Rdm Sanehi Ghdt tahsil, 
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on the south by Satrikh pargand , and on the west byf'Nawdbganj 
pargand'. Area, 56 square mi^es, or 35,751 acres, of which 24,288 
acres are under cultivation; pop. (1869), 38,168, viz. 32,149 Hindus 
and 6019 Muhammadans. The 54 villages comprising the pargand are 
held under the following tenures :— Tdlttkddri , 26 ; zaminddri, 15 ; and 
pattiddH, 13. Intersected by the metalled road to Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd). 
Five schools, 2 police posts, and a post office. Government land 
revenue, ^6429, or at the rate of 4s. 7$d. per acre. 

Part&bgarh ( Pratdbgarh ).—A British District in the Rdi Bareli Divi¬ 
sion of Oudh, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces; situated between 25° 34 and 26° 10' 30" 
n. lat., and between 81° 22' and 82° 29' 45" e. lpng. Bounded 
on the north by Rdi Bareli and Sultanpur Districts, and on the 
east, south, and west by "jaunpur and AllahdbM Districts in the 
North-Western Provinces. The Ganges, flowing from south-west to 
south-east, forms the western boundary line, while the Gumti at the 
opposite extremity marks the eastern boundary for a few miles. The 
District has recently undergone considerable diminution of area, 
by the transfer in 1869 of Salon and Parshddepur pargands to Rdi 
Bareli. Prior to these changes, Partdbgarh District contained an area 
of 1733 square miles, and a population according to the Census of 
1869 of 1,109,072 souls. The present area, according to the Oudh 
Administration Report (1877), is 1458 square miles, and the population, 
784,156. The administrative headquarters are at Bjela, 4 miles from 
Partdbgarh town. 

Physical Aspects. — The general aspect of Partdbgarh is 'that of 
a richly wooded and fertile plain, here and there relieved by gentle 
undulations, and in J,ljg vicinity of the rivers and streams broken 
into ravines. The southern portion of the District in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Ganges is perhaps more densely wooded than other parts. 
Barren tracts of uncultivable land, impregnated with saline efflorescence 
(reh), are met with in places, but do not extend over any considerable 
area. For the most part, Partdbgarh is under rich and varied cultiva¬ 
tion, dotted with neatly built village’s and hamlets, which are surrounded 
by fine groves of mango, mahua, or other trees. The soil is light, but 
at the same time very fertile. The prevailing kind is that known as 
domdt, a mixture of clay and sand in about equal parts. Where the 
sand largely preponderates, the domdt degenerates into poor, sterile 
hhur, found especially in the uplands $ear the Ganges,'Sdi and Gumti. 
The stiff and rich loamy soil styled tnatidr occurs chiefly in the vicinity 
of large swamps or jhils. The one important river of Partdbgarh, 
properly speaking, is the Sai, as the Ganges and Gumti nowhere enter 
'ifce District but only impinge on its western and eastern boundary 
respectively. The Sdi rises in Hardoi, and after crossing Rdi Bareli 
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District, flolre through Partdbgarh inVi exceedingly tortuous south¬ 
easterly course, and finally falls into <fce Gumti in Jaunpur District. 
This river runs chiefly between high banks at a considerable depth 
below the level of the surrounding country. It is navigable in the 
rains, when it swells into a considerable stream ; but in the hot season 
it runs nearly dry. It receives several tributary rivulets, both on its 
north and south bank ; and in general the line of drainage is towards 
this river, which thus forms the basin of the District. There are many 
*natural lakes or j/tils which in the rains measure several miles in 
circumference. They average about 3 feet in depth, but are practically 
of no use for navigation. The only mineral products are salt, saltpetre, 
and kankar or nodular limestone. The manufacture of salt and saltpetre 
from the saliferous tracts is prohibited by Government. Tigers and 
leopards are hardly ever met with in Partdbgarh; but wolves still 
abound in the ravines and grass lands, and frequently commit depreda¬ 
tions on the flocks of the shepherds. A reward is paid for their 
destruction, and^their numbers are yearly diminishing. Nilgai, wild 
cattle, hog, and monkeys do much damage to the crops. Snakes are 
not numerous. Small game, such as hares, pea-fowl, partridges, snipe, 
quail, geese', and ducks, abounds. 

Population .—The populate n of Partdbgarh District, as at present 
constituted, after the transfer of pargands Salon and Farshadepur to 
Rdi Bareli District, is returned in the Oudh Administration Report for 
1876-77, at 784,156 persons, residing in 2209 villages or towns and 
156,250 houses; average density of the population, 530 per square 
mile. Classified according to sex, there are 400,629 males and 383,527 
females; proportion of males, 51’! per cent According to religion, 
there were 713,948 Hindus, 70,159 Muhamrnjtfibns, and 49 Christians, 
of whom 7 are native convert. Of the Hindu population, about 
70 per cent, are cultivators, which proportion is pretty evenly 
maintained throughout the District. The higher castes of Brdhmans 
(114,742), Rajputs (58,412), Vaisyas (12,688), and Kayasths (9188) 
form nearly a fotrth of the total population. The Brahmans are 
the most numerous caste in the district. In the Manikpur and 
Bihar pargands, there are a great many families of spurious Brdh- 
mans, whose ancestors belonged to the lower castes of Hindus, ^nd 
were invested with the sacred thread by Rajd Manik Chand, a 
brother of Jai Chand, the last Hindu king of Kanauj. Of the 
lower castes, Kurmis (95,258), «A.hirs (92,622), Chamdrs (81,419), 
and Pdsis (46,166) predominate; with a good sprinkling of Murdos 
(26,263) and Garerias (25,232). The Kurmis and Murdos, who are 
the best cultivating castes, are almost to a man agriculturists; and in 
regard to the number of the former, Partdbgarh ranks second among* 
the Oudh Districts. The majority of the Ahirs, Chamdrs, Pdsis, and 
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Gareriis are also cultivators. ^There are more LoMrs (^4,828) and 
Lonias ’(14,359) i* 1 Partdbgarh/han in any other District in Oudh, but 
comparatively few of the former are engaged in agricultural pursuitg. 
The latter, salt-makers by hereditary profession, now that their normal 
occupation has gone, have been forced to seek new employment, and 
are almost exclusively cultivators. The Muhammadans are most 
numerous in Mdnikpur, Partdbgarh, and Bihdr fargands, and least so 
in Dhingwas and Rampur; they are nearly evenly divided between 
agricultural and non-agricultural, the former class slightly prepon¬ 
derating. The most respected classes are Shaikhs (9297) and Pathdns 
(9219). The Muhammadan converts from higher castes of Hindus 
number only 534. The lower classes, who for thb post part pursue 
some distinctive trade, include the Juldha or weaver (9053), the 
Dhunia or cotton-corder, the Darzi or tailor #nd tent-maker, the 
Manihar or lac-bangle maker, and the Kunjra or fruiterer. 

Agriculture. —There are two principal harvests in the year, the rail 
or spring crop and the kharif or autumn crop, the latter being sub¬ 
divided into three minor harvests, known as bhadoi, kudri, and aghdni, 
after the months in which the several crops ripen. The principal grain 
crop is barley, which yields an average out-turn of about 16 mounds , 
or nf cwts. per acre. Wheat, both the white and red variety, is 
largely grown in Partdbgarh. It requires abundant irrigation, and the 
fields are flooded at least three times during the cold season. The 
average out-turn from all kinds of land throughout the District is set 
down as equal to 1971 bushels per acre. Four varieties of rice are 
cultivated, known as kudri dhdnjethi dhdn, sdthi dhdn, and jarhan dhdn. 
The principal rice-growing localities are the low-lying lands in Patti 
tahsll, and the neighborhood of the large j/iils and swamps in Kiinda 
talisil. The yield of the different sorts of rice varies a good deal, from 
9 or 10 mounds, or from 6| to cwts. per acre for sdthi rice, to double 
that out-turn for jethi rice. The other food crops are gram, peas, 
arhar, jodr, and bdjra, the three first being most largely cultivated. 
Sugar-cane cultivation has been rapidly extending of late years, and 
yields a greater profit than is obtained from grain crops. Poppy is 
cultivated under the superintendence of the Opium Department. 
Miscellaneous crops include tobacco of excellent quality, indigo, fibres, 
fdn, etc. By far the greater portion of the cultivated area is do-fasli 
or two-crop land. The kharif crop is no sooner off the ground 
than preparations are at once ma^e for sowing the raid. A heavy 
khanf crop, like jodr or bdjra, is followed by a light spring crop, such 
as peas or barley. This is repeated a second year; in the third year 
no autumn crop will be sown, bul the land will’be well worked up, 
■^and prepared for wheat or sugar-cane. The number of ploughings 
the land requires for different crops varies very. much. For instance, 
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wheat is held to require, on an average A 8 or 20 ploughings ; tobacco, 
sugar-cane, peas, and barley, fifteen or sixteen ploughings; poppy, 12 
ploughings; cotton, 8; and so on. Three or four ploughings are 
sufficient for the autumn crop. Irrigation is extensively carried on, 
and manure is made use of wherever procurable. Rents have steadily 
increased since the introduction of British rule, and still have a 
tendency to rise. The average rate for all varieties of land over 
an area of 100 villages, was found in 1868 to be 3s. ijd. per local 
bighd, equal to f ths of an English acre. Rents in kind largely pre¬ 
vailed prior to annexation, and were chiefly, if not entirely, levied on 
poor and unirrigated lands, where the produce was more or less pre¬ 
carious, in the proportion of one-half. Now, however, they have been 
almost everywhere commuted into money rents. Skilled labourers 
have much improved*in circumstances of late years; but this has not 
bfcen the case with the agricultural classes, who are paid in kind at 
about the same rates that prevailed under native rule. The average 
daily payment foi; out-door agricultural labour is 3 lbs. of grain for a 
man, and 2^ lbs. for women or children. The District is mostly held 
under tdlukddri tenure, there being 1702 tdlukJdrt villages, against 512 
held either as samhiddri, fattiddri, or bhdydchdra. 

Means of Communication, etc.- —Partabgarh District is now well opened ■ 
up by roads. Exclusive of 22 1 miles of the imperial road connecting 
the military stations of FaizaMd (Fyzabad) and Allahabad, which 
passes through Held, the civil station, there are 342 miles of good second- 
class roads. These have been entirely bridged, save at four points, 
fwhere the Sai, Sakrui, l’areya, and Bhaklahi respectively would require 
large and solid masonry bridges to withstand the force of the current 
in the rains. The four principal lines of covwtty road are the follow¬ 
ing :—(1) From Belli to Rdi Bareli town, running 44.miles through 
Partdbgarh District; (2) from Bela to Guthni Ghat on the Ganges, 39 
miles; (3) from Bela to Patti, 15^ miles ; (4) from Bela to Badshihpur 
in Jaunpur District, 21 miles, of which 20 miles lie within Partabgarh. 
Four large ferries are maintained on Jhe Ganges, and 2 on the Gumti. 
Ferries for foot-passengers across the Sdi are kept up by the zaminddrs 
in the rainy months, the stream being easily fordable at most places 
during eight months of the year. Wheeled carriage is scarce and 
difficult to procure. Great reluctance is everywhere manifested by 
the owners to hiring out their carts; and when it is known that troops 
are on the move, and that carriage will be impressed, the carts are 
frequently taken to pieces and concealed in houses, the bullocks at 
the same time being sent to a, neighbouring village. Bullocks, 
buffaloes, and ponies afford the ordinary means of transport. 

Trade and Commerce, Manufactures, etc. —Partabgarh is a great grain-" 
exporting District. Tobacco, sugar, molasses, opium, oil, ghl, cattle, 
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sheep, bides, and horns also yrm important articles of |xport. The 
imports consist mainly of saft, cotton, metals and hardware, country 
cloth and dyes. The exports of grain in 1872 were reported at 
349,000 maunds, value £79,000, the other items making up the 
• total value of exports to £97,700. The imports in 1872 were valued 
at £40,800, cotton and salt forming the principal items. In 1873, 
the exports amounted in value to .£105,562, of which .£65,517 was 
returned as the value of 305,671 maunds of food grain ; the imports in 
the same year amounted in value to ,£40,569. The principal market 
towns and villages are the following :—(1) Ldlganj, 4 miles south of 
Bihdr on the Allahabad road ; a numerously attended bi-weekly market, 
with trade in cattle, English piece-goods, and country fabrics ; annual 
value of sales, about ,£30,000: (2) Derwa bazar in Sabalgarh, a 
grain mart twice a week; annual sales, aboutf»£i 5,000: (3) Jale- 
sarganj in Dharupur village; trade in English and country cloth, 
sweetmeats, grain, matting, etc.; annual value, ,£10,000 : (4) Mac- 
Andrevvganj, the bazar of the civil station, a thriving and rapidly 
increasing mart; trade in grain and cloth to the extent of .£6000. 
Other markets are Kalakankar, Ciadwara, Prithwiganj, and Nawabganj 
Bawan Burji. Several local fairs are held on occasions of religious 
festivals, at which trade is also carried on. Sugar of excellent quality 
is manufactured at Partabgarh town. Glass beads, bracelets, water- 
bottles, etc are made at Sawansa and a few other places in Patti tahsil. 
The only other manufacture is that of woollen blankets woven by 
shepherds from the fleece of their flocks, which are bought up by petty 
traders from the North-Western Provinces. 

'Administration. —Partabgarh is administered by a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, aided by 5 0*6 Assistant and extra-Assistant Commissioners, 
and 4 tahsilddrs. The total revenue, imperial and local, of the District 
in 1871-72, was £m,iro, of which the land tax contributed 
£"86,261. The expenditure in the same year amounted to £24,490. 
The District contains 13 civil and revenue, and 14 magisterial courts. 
For the protection of person and property, there is a regular District 
police, municipal police, and village watch, of a total strength of 3078 
men ; maintained, in 1873, at a total estimated cost in money or lands 
of* £12,748. Education is afforded by a high school at the civil 
station, 3 middle-class schools, 50 village primary schools, and 1 girls’ 
school. There is also a charitable dispensary at the headquarters town. 

Medical Aspects. —The climate b healthy, with a mean range of 
temperature of 30“ F. The average rainfall for the twelve years 
ending 1875 was 37'3 inches, the fg.ll in that year being 36 inches. Of 
endemic diseases, intermittent fever, skin affections, and ophthalmia are 
the most* common. In the cold season of 1868-69, District 
suffered from an epidemic of small-pox, immediately followed by a 
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severe and] general outbreak of chaera. These epidemics were 
rendered mere virulent by the distress.which resulted from the total 
failure of the autumn harvest of 1868 and the partial failure of the 
spring crops of 1869. Intermittent fever is most prevalent at the 
close of the rainy season, and generally disappears with the cool weather. 
and westerly winds of November, Though primarily caused by local 
malaria, this disease is intensified by exposure alternately to cold, damp, 
and the hot sun, and by the poorer classes being unable to obtain 
sufficiently nourishing food. 

Part&bgurh (. Pratdbgarh). — Tails'll or Subdivision of Partdbgarh 
District, Oudh, lying between 25° 42' 30" and 26° 10' 30" n. lat., and 
between 81“ 33'«i 5''and 82° 6' e. long. Bounded on the north by 
Sultdnpur and Kddipur tahsils, on the east and south by Jaunpur 
and Allahabdd Districts in the North-Western Provinces, and on 
the west by Patti iahsiL This tahs'il comprises the two pargands of 
^ Partabgarh and Aleha. Area, 434 square miles, of which 233 are 
cultivated; pop.,(1869), 264,420, viz. 241,130 Hindus and 23,290 
Musalmans. Average density of population, 609 per square mile; 
number of villages or townships, 703. 

Partabgarh ( Pratdbgarh).—Pargand in Partdbgarh District, Oudh; 
situated in the south-east of the District, and extending for many 
miles along both sides of the river Sdi. Area, 355 square miles, of which 
192 are under cultivation; pop. (1869), 219,777, of whom 198,902 
are returned as Hindus and 20,875 as Muhammadans. Of the 634 
villages comprising the pargand , 508 are held by Sombansi Rajputs, 
fwho form the dominant caste among the population. 

Partdbgarh ( Pratdbgarh). —Town in Partdbgarh District, Oudh ; 
situated on the metalled road to Allahabad.,«4 miles frijm Held, the 
civil headquarters of*the District, 36 miles from Allahabdd, and 24 from 
Sultdnpur, in lat. 25° 53' 25'' N., and long. 81° 5.9' 10" e. Founded in 
1617-18 by Rdjd Partib Sinh,who named it after himself. The fort 
built by the Rajd is still extant. It was seized by the native Govern¬ 
ment about ninety years ago, but after annexation was sold to Rdjd 
Ajit Sinh, a relative of the ancient owner. It was of considerable size, 
but its outer walls ^tnd flanking works were destroyed after the Mutiny ; 
an inner keep and little walled garden still remain. The inhabitants 
of the town in 1869 numbered 3743. The population, however, within 
municipal limits was 11,750. Municipal income (1876-77), ^448; 
expenditure, ,£412; average incidence, 7fd. per head of population 
within municipal limits. Six mosques and four Hindu temples. Sugar 
of good quality is manufactured here. Government high school. 

Partabgarh { Pratdbgarh ).—Native State in Rdjputdna under the 
political superintendence of the Rdjputdna Agency, lying een 23^ 
14' and 24 0 14' N. lat., and between 74° 27' and 75° e. long.; bounded 
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on the north-west and north fry Ucfdipur, on the east aby part of 
Gwalior and the States of Jdorif and Ratlam, and on the sbuth-west by 
Bdnswdra. Estimated area, 1460 square miles ; estimated pop. (1875), 
150,000, mostly Bhfls and other aboriginal tribes. The revenue is 
about ^60,000, of which ^20,000 is enjoyed by feudatories, and 
^5688 is paid as tribute to the British Government and accounted 
for by it to Holkar. The country is hilly ; the chief crops are maize 
and joir (Holcus sorghum). 

The Mahdrdwal of Partdbgarh is a Sesodid Rajput, descended from 
a junior branch of the Udaipur house. From the time of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Marhatta power in Mdlwd, the Chief of Partdbgarh 
has paid tribute to Holkar. In 181S, Partabgarh .was taken under 
the protection of the British Government. Under the 4th article 
of the Treaty of Mandcswar, the British Government acquired a right 
to the tribute levied by Holkar in Partdbgarh ; but, in consideration of 
the political influence lost by Holkar under that treaty, it was resolved 
to account to him annually for the amount of the ..tribute, which is 
therefore paid over from the British treasury. The late chief, Dalpat 
Sinh, who succeeded to the State in 1S44, was grandson of the former 
chief of Partdbgarh, and had succeeded to the State of Dungarpur on 
the deposition of Jaswant Sinh, by whom he had been adopted. On 
his succession to Partdbgarh, he relinquished Dungarpur. He died in 
1864, and was succeeded by his son Udai Sinh, the present Mahdrawal, 
who was born about 1846. The chief of Partdbgarh receives a salute 
of 15 guns. The military force of the State consists of 12 guns, 40 
gunners, 275 cavalry, and 950 infantry. The chief town, Partdbgarh, 
lies in lat. 24 0 2' 30" n., and long. 74 0 52' 15" k. 

Part&bgaj'h (Prattiiggrh). —Ancient fortress in the Jaoli taluk of 
Satdra District, Bombay; situated in lat. 17° 5b’ N., and in long. 
7 3 3 ®’ 3 °” F - In 1656, Sivaji, the founder of the Marhattd power, 
selected this almost impregnable position, on a mountain near the 
source of the Koina river, as one of his principal forts; it was the 
capital of his possessions. The fortress, now dismantled, is seven 
miles south-west of Mahdbalcshwar, on a summit of the Western Ghdts 
commanding the Par Ghat, and dividing one of the sources of the Savitri 
fr °pi the Koina, an affluent of the Krishna. Partdbgarh formed the 
scene of Sivajfs celebrated act of treachery, which ended in the 
murder of the Muhammadan general, Afzul Khan, who had been sent 
against him by the King of Bijdpu* In 1659, Sivaji decoyed Afzul 
Khan to a personal interview by a pretended submission, the two 
leaders being each attended by a single armed follower. Sivaji stabbed 
tue Musalman general, and gave the signal to his ambushed army to 
‘-attack the .Muhammadan troops, who, bewildered by the loss of their 
chief, were utterly routed. 
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Panir,— Town in South Arcot Di&nct, Madras. Lat. 12° 24' 20" 
N., long. 74° 33' e. ; pop. (1871), 483*’, residing in 549 houses. In¬ 
teresting on account of the fossil beds of the ‘ Upper Green Sand and 
Gault’ formation found here. These are described in vol. iv. part 1 
of the Records of the Geological Department. 

PArfLr. —Town in Paravur Subdivision, Travancore State, Madras.— 
See Paravur. 

PArvatipur. —Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras; situated in 
lat. 18° 47' n., and long. 83° 28' 10" e. Headquarters of the senior 
Assistant Agent, with magistrate’s court, police, and post offices. A 
centre of trade between the hills and the plains, being at the junction 
of three roads farm Pdlkonda, Jaipur, and Viziandgaram. Pop. (1871), 
8565, inhabiting 1695 houses. Parvatipur is the centre of the Belgdm 
zam’mddri. t 

ParwAn. —River of Bhdgalpur District, Bengal; rising in the south¬ 
east corner of Ndridgar pargand, not far from the source of the 
Dhusan. The Jwo streams pursue different courses, about z\ or 3 miles 
apart, until their waters mingle at Sinhesvvarsthdn, where there is a 
temple built to Siva Mahddeo. The spot is considered very holy; 
and several thousand Hindus resort to the shrine in February' 
to pay their devotions, bringing with them small quantities of Ganges 
water, which they throw over the image of the god. At this place 
the Dhusan loses its own name; and the mingled waters, under 
the name of the Panvan, flow on towards the south. The river, after 
a tortuous course of nearly 30 miles, forms the Sahsdl swamp, the 
f outlet from which assumes the name of the Katnd, and flows into 
pargand Pharkiya, a mile and a quarter below the triple junction of 
that pargand with Chhdf and Nisankpur,»Kiird. Tire Panvdn is 
navigable for boat; of 50 maunds (less than 2 tons) burthen up to 
the village of Mdnpur, a few miles south-east of the Subdivisional 
headquarters of Madahpurd. 

PasgawAn. — Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Muhamdi pargand , on the east by the Gumti river, on the 
south by Hardoi District, and on the west by Shihjahdnpur District, 
from which it i; separated by the Sukhetd river. Area, 121 square 
miles, of which 58 are cultivated; pop. (1869), 40,448, of r^hom 
34,586 are Hindus and 5862 Muhammadans. No towns or important 
bdsdrs. The present pargand was formed as recently as 1869, by the 
amalgamation of the two older pprgands, Pasgawdn and Barwdr. After 
the breaking up of the great Barwdr estate, the land settlement was 
made with small independent zamdnddrs ; and of the 163 villages com¬ 
prising the pargand, 142 are held by small proprietors under zaminddri 
tenure, while 21 zxc tdlukddri. Land revenue, ^6052. 

Pa-sheng. — River in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
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Burma. It rises in the Arakaii range, and at first is kimwn as the 
Tshan-da; after an easterly course of about 40 miles, it falls into 
the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). The Pa-sheng drains an area of 100 square 
miles; its principal tributaries are the Pa-daw and the A-ldn. It is 
navigable in the rains for a distance of 30 miles. 

Pasnir.— ThM/ of Sidlkot District, Punjab, lying between 32“ 6' 
15" and 32“ 20' 30" n. lat., and between 74° 28' 45" and 74° 46' 45" 
e. long. Area, 539 square miles; pop. (186S), 244,997; number of 
villages, 563. 

Pasnir.— Ancient but decayed town in Sidlkot District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the tahsil of the same name. Lat. 32 0 16' n., 
long. 74° 42' 30" E. ; pop. (1868), 8327, consisting of 2180 Hindus, 5706 
Muhammadans, 179 Sikhs, and 462 ‘others.’ Once a place of greater 
size and consideration than at present. Traces bf former prosperity 
remain about the town, including a tank constructed during the reign 
of Jahdngi'r; a canal to supply it with water, built by Prince Ddra 
Sheko, brother of Aurangzeb; and a bridge erected by Shah Dauld. 
Situated on the Amritsar road, 18 miles south of Sidlkot. Many 
handsome houses of Sikh gentlemen and other local notabilities. 
The shrine of Mira Barkhudar, a famous Muhammadan saint, is the 
scene of a great religious gathering during the Muharram. Centre of 
local trade; / ahsili , police station, dispensary, post office, school-house. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-7C, ^,'246, or 7|d. per head of population 
(8285) within municipal limits. 

Pata Cuddapah. —Suburb of Cuddapah Town, Cuddapah District, 
Madras. Lat. 14° 29' 45" n., long. 78° 53' 30" e. ; pop. (1870), 6616, 
inhabiting 1820 houses. 

PdtdmdrLr- Village i*> Godlpdra District, Assam, on the Brahma¬ 
putra, with considerable exports of jute. 

Pdtan. — Pargand in Unao District, Oudh; bounded on the north 
by Magrdyar, Prirwa, and Panhdn, on the east by Panhan and Bihdr, 
on the south by Bhagwantnagar, and on the west by Magrdyar pargands. 
Area, n square miles, of which 4 are under cultivation ; pop. (1869), 
6067, v i z - 5893 Hindus and 174 Muhammadans. The pargand com¬ 
prises 15 villages, of which 12 are held under tdlukddri and 3 under 
zaminddrt tenure. The chief proprietory body are Brdhmans and Bais 
Kshattriyas among the higher, and Kurmis among the lower castes. 

P&tan. —Town in Unao District, Oudh, and headquarters of Pdtan 
pargand; situated on the banks of th: small river Lon. Pop. (1869), 
* 37 J- Two annual fairs are held near the tomb of a famous Muham¬ 
madan saint, one of which, in September, is attended by as many as 
70,000 persons. The holy man is supposed to exercise a beneficial 
influence ovpr t ^ ie insane; and on the occasions of the festival these 
unfortunates are brought, sometimes to the number of hundreds, and 
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tied up to trees opposite the tomb, #vhere they are left all night. 
Village school. 

Patau (or Anhilwira Fattan). —Chief town of the Patan Subdivision, 
Baroda State, Bombay; situated in lat. 23“ 51' 30" n., and long. 72° 
10' 30" e., on the small river Saraswati, a tributary of the Bands. 
Pop. (1872), 31,523, of whom about one-eighth part are Jains, who 
have no fewer than 108 temples. There are also extensive Jain 
libraries in the city, consisting mostly of palm-leaf manuscripts, which 
are very jealously guarded. Many remains of considerable architectural 
beauty are still to be seen outside the city. Anhilwira Patan is one 
of the oldest and most renowned towns of Guzerat. It was the capital 
of successive dynasties of Rdjput kings from 746 to 1194 a.d. ; and during 
the whole time of Musalman supremacy, it maintained a position of 
some importance. * Swords and spears are manufactured in the city, 
and some pottery; and silk and cotton weaving is carried on. 

Patan (Parana). —Town in Junigarh State, Kathidwir, Bombay. 
Lat. 20” 59' 54" r N-, long. 70° 28' 30" e.; pop. (1872), 6860. 

Patan {Keshorai rattan). — Next to the capital, the most important 
village of Bdndi (Boondec) State, Rajputana; situated in lat. 25° 17' 
n., and long. 75° 59' e., at an abrupt bend of the Chambal, where the 
river, running in a north-easterly direction, suddenly turns almost 
at right angles to the south-east, and, after a straight reach of 5 miles, 
turns back again still more abruptly to its former direction. Pop. 
(1878) under 4000. Keshorai Patan claims very remote antiquity, 
local historians affecting to trace its traditions back to the mythological 
\ period. In the present aspect of the town, however, there is little that 
testifies to any great age. Two ancient inscriptions alone remain. 
One is in a sati temple on the Brcham Chit,, which bears date Samvat 
35. The other, inqtn adjoining temple, is dated Samvat 152. long 
before these periods, however, and before the existence of any town 
at all, it is said that one Parasurim built a temple here sacred to 
Mahideo. This temple gradually fell into decay, but was rebuilt 
during the reign of Chattar Sal; to whom also is due the completion 
of the larger temple of Keshorai,. for which the town of Patan is 
now famous. The foundations of this latter temple were laid during 
the reign of Chattar. Sill’s grandfather, Maharao Ratanjf; but he <jied 
before anything more than the supporting platform, which stands close 
to the river bank, had been constructed. On the accession of his 
grandson, the work was resumed, and the temple finished as it now 
stands. It contains an image of Keshorai, a name for Vishnu, and 
attracts yearly a large crowd of worshippers. The temple has an 
endowment of ^1000 yearly from Bundi, and ^300 from Ko.ah. 
The managers and attendants are hereditary, counting ,nb,v about 
300 persons, the descendants of one family. The temple itself, though 
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large, does not possess any racked architectural beauties: and it has 
been so’incessantly covered with fresh coats of whitewash, that it 
now looks not unlike a huge piece of fretwork in wax or sugar, which 
heat or moisture had partially melted. 

Patan. —One of the chief towns of Nepdl; situated in lat. 27 0 38' 
n., and long. 85° 17' e., on rising ground, a short distance from the 
southern bank of the Bdghmati, about 2 miles south-east of Khdtmdndu. 
Patan is thus described by Dr. Wright:— 

* It is an older town than Khdtmandd, having been built in the reign 
of Rdja Bir Deva in the Kdligat year 3400 (299 a.d.). It is also 
known by the names of Yellondesi and Ldlita Patan. The latter 
name is derived from Ldlit, the founder of the city, its general aspect 
is much the same as that of the capital. The streets are as narrow 
and dirty, the gutters as offensive, and the temples even more numerous; 
but it appears much more dilapidated than Khdtmdndii, many of the 
houses and temples being in ruins. The main square, however, in 
the centre of the town, is very handsome. On one, side is the old 
Darbdr, with a fine brazen gateway, guardian lions, and endless carv¬ 
ings. In front of this are monoliths, with the usual figures on them, 
and behind these a row of handsome old temples of every description. 
The parade-ground lies to the south-east of the town, the road to it 
passing through a suburb abounding in pigs. The parade-ground is 
extensive, and there are several large tanks to the west, while on the 
northern side stands a huge Buddhist temple of the most primitive 
description. This temple is merely a mound or dome of brickwork, 
covered with earth. There is a small shrine at each of the cardinal 
points, and on the top what looks like a wooden ladder. Many 
similar mound-temples or chaitycis exist in and around Patan. The 
population of the town is said to be about 30,000.’ t 

Patand. —Village in Shahabad District, Bengal, which, in the opinion 
of Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, was once the residence of the chief ruler of 
the Suar or Sivird tribe. Sometimes called Srfrdmpur, from a hamlet 
of that name which now occupies part of the ruins to the south-west 
of the village. In the immediate 'neighbourhood of Patand is a linga, 
surrounded by a wall and some broken images, the, largest of which 
represents Mahdvira, or the warlike monkey. Many other remains 
are scattered about. 

Patan Sdongl. —Town in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 21 0 19' 30" n., and j’ong. 79° 4' e., on a fertile and 
elevated plain by the river Koldr, 14 miles from Ndgpur city. Pop. 
neady 5000. Chief products—cotton stuffs and tobacco. In 1742, 
du-ing the struggle between Wall Shdh and the* legitimate princes, 
w2,ooo men, were massacred by the victorious party in the now ruined 
fort. Up to the death of the late Rdjd, a troop of horse was stationed 
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in the town; and till lately it was t'fe headquarters of a tahsll. It 
has a goodjmarket-place and sardi (native inn). 

Pataudi. —Native State under the political superintendence of the 
Government of the Punjab, lying between 28° 14' and 28° 22' n. lat., 
and between 76° 42' and 76° 52' 30" e. long. Area, -about 50 square 
miles; estimated pop. (1875), 20,990; supposed gross revenue, jQ&ooo. 
Principal products—grain, cotton, sugar, and spices. The Rdjputdna 
State Railway from Delhi to Bandikui junction passes through the 
State about 40 miles south-west of Delhi. The present Nawab of 
Pataudi, Muhammad Mukhtar Husain All' Khan, an Afghdn by race, 
was born about 1855. The State was formed by a grant from Lord 
Lake in 1806 of Pataudi in perpetual jdgir to Faiztalab Khdn, brother 
of the Jhajjar Nawab. Fdiztalab Khdn was severely wounded in an 
action with Holkar’j troops, and the jdgir was granted to him in recogni¬ 
tion of his services. The estimated military force of the State, including 
police, is 119 men. 

Pdtgrdm.— Estate in Jalpdiguri District, Bengal, comprising the 
police division of the same name. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, in his 
ms. account of Rangpur, thus described it in 1809 :—‘ It belongs to the 
Rdjd of Kuch Behar, and contains 62 mauzds, or collections of villages. 
More than half the estate is let to large farmers, some of whom hold 
under leases called upanchakt , which are granted for a certain specified 
farm, and not according to a particular area; their rent cannot be in¬ 
creased nor their lands measured. Thirty jotddrs pay their rent directly 
to the Rajd’s collector; the average rent paid by them is only 6|d. per 
Calcutta bighd. The people are very poor, shy, and indolent.’ 

Path&ttkot— North-eastern tabs'll of Gurdaspur District, Punjab; 
lying between 32° 5' 30" and 32° 23' 30" N.*lat., and hptween 75“ 22' 
and 75 0 44' 15" e. ^ong., and including a hill and plain portion. 

PatMnkot. —Municipal town in Gurddspur District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahsil. Pop. (1S68), 5011, consisting of 2125 
Hindus, 2737 Muhammadans, 145 Sikhs, and 4 ‘others.’ Situated in 
lat. 32° 16' 45" n., and long. 75 0 42' e., near the head of the Bari 
Doab, 23 miles north-east of Guftdspur. Terminus of the carriage 
road from Amritsar (Umritsur) to Dalhousie, the remaining distance of 
42 miles lying through the hills, and being performed on horseback or 
by dhult. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ^231, or is. o£d. per head 
of population (4507) within municipal limits. 

Pdthardi. —Town in Ahme<Jnagar District, Bombay; situated in 
lat. 19 0 10' 25" n., and long. 75 0 13' 31" e., about 25 miles east of 
Ahmednagar town. Pop. (1872)^7x17. Post office. 

Path&ri. —Native State in the Bhopdl Agency, under the .Central 
India Agency and the Government of India; adjoining thq British Dis¬ 
trict of Sdgar (Saugor), and lying south-west of Rahatgarh. The chief, 
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Nawdb Abdul Karim Khdn, fghan by race, was born about 
1852. rfe belongs to a younger branch of the Bhopdl family, being 
descended from its founder, Dost Muhammad. In 1807, Nawdb Haidar 
Muhammad Khdn, the father of the present chief, was deprived of his 
patrimony by Sindhia; but eventually, through the mediation of the 
British Government, he obtained the present estate in exchange for 
certain villages he held in Rahatgarh. Area of Pathdri, 22 square 
miles; estimated pop. (1875), 433°i revenue, about .£1200. The 
chief town, Pathdri, lies in lat. 23“ 56' n., and long. 78° 15' e. 

PatMrid. — Hill ranges in the south of Sylhet District, Assam. 
Estimated area, 47 square miles; height above sea level, 600 feet. In 
this tract a peculiar perfume called agar attar is manufactured. It is 
distilled from the resinous sap of the pitdkard (Aquilaria agalocha 
Roxb.), and is said to be exported via Calcutta as"" far as Arabia and 
Turkey. 

PatMrid. —Village in Damoh District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat. 23° 53' n., and long. 79° 14' f,., 24 miles west of I'amoh town, 
on the main road between Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Sagar (Saugor). 
Under the Marhattas, an Amil lived at Patharid, which appears to have 
once been a much larger place. Government school, dispensary, police 
station, and travellers’ bungalow. 

Pa-thway. —Revenue circle in the Pan-ta naw township of Thun- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 8275; 
revenue, £3077. 

Pati&la. —A Native State in the Punjab, under the political super¬ 
intendence of the Punjab Government. I’atidla belongs to the group 
known as the cis-Sutlej States; and is situated between 29° 23' 15" and 
30° 54' N. lat, and between 74° 40' 30" and 76° 59' 15" e. long. 
Area, 5412 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), i,e86,000; supposed 
gross revenue, .£457,239. The State is divided into two portions, 
of which the larger is situated in the plain south of tire Sutlej (Satlaj), 
while the other portion is hill country stretching up to. Simla, which 
latter place formerly belonged to Patiala, but has been exchanged for 
territory in the District of Barauli. 1 ' Within the confines of the State 
are situated a slate quarry near Simla, and a lead mine near Subdthu; 
the latter is worked by a company, and yields about 40 tons of ore 
per mensem, containing from 16 to 72 per cent, of lead. There are 
also marble quarries and copper mines in Narnaul. The usual cereals 
are produced in the tracts under cultivation. 

History .—The ruling families of Patiala, of Jind (Jheend), and of 
Nabha, are called ‘the Phulkian houses,’ because they are descended 
from Phul, a Chaudhari, or agricultural notable, who in the middle of the 
i ,th century; founded a village in the NAbha territory called after his 
name. The Chiefs of Jiad and NAbha are descended from Tiloka, the 
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eldest son of Phul; the Mahdrdjd of i-iuala is descended from Rdma, 
the secondfson, and is a Sikh of the Siahu Jdt tribe. 

Like almost all the Jdt tribes, the Sidhus are of Rajput origin, and 
trace their descent from Jaisal, a Bhatti Rdjput, and founder of the State 
and city of Jaisalmir, who was driven from his kingdom by a successful, 
rebellion in 1180 A.n. From Jaisal descended Sidhu; from Sidhu 
descended Saughar, who aided Bdbar at the battle of Panipat, and 
whose son Baridm was made by the victor a Chaudhari, or headman of 
a District, responsible for its revenues. Phul was descended from 
Baridm, and as a boy received the blessing of Guru Har Govinda, the 
sixth Sikh guru, who said of him, ‘ His name shall be a true omen, and 
he shall liear many blossoms.’ From the Emperor Shah Jahdn he 
obtained a farmdn granting him the chaudhriyai so long held by his 
ancestors. He died in 1652 A.n. From him are descended not only 
the Chiefs of Jind and Ndbha, but also those of the Laudhgharia 
families, and the families of Bhadaur and Malod,—in all, thirteen houses; 
and these were t at one time equals in point of rank. 

Ala Sinh, son of Rama and grandson of Phul, succeeded in defeating 
the Nawab Sayyid Asad Ah' Khan, the imperial general commanding in 
the Jalandhar doiib, at the battle of llarnala, and obtained many other 
successes over the Bhattis and other foes. He built a fort at Patidla, 
and, after being utterly defeated, with other Sfkh leaders, at the battle 
of the Barnala in 1762 by Ahmad Shah DurJni, he submitted to the 
terrible Afghan invader, and received from him the title of Raja. After 
the departure of Ahmad Shah, however, Raja Ala Sinh put himself at 
the head of his Sikhs, apd boldly attacked the Afghan Governor of Sir- 
hind, whom he defeated and killed. The city of Sirhind was never 
rebuilt, and is held accursed to this day by the Sikhs; but a consider¬ 
able portion of the population was removed to the rising town of 
Patiala. Ahmad slidh, when he again invaded India, not only forgave 
Ala Sinh for his attack on Sirhind, but actually received him into favour, 
on the payment of a subsidy; and, on the return of the Durani monarch, 
Ala Sinh accompanied him as far as Lahore. Ala Sinh died at Patiala 
in 1765, having firmly established* the foundations of this the most 
important of the cis-Sutlej States. 

Ala Sinh’s successor was Amar Sinh, who obtained from Ahmad Shdh 
Durdni, in 1767, the title of Rdjd-i-Rdjgdn Bahadur, and the insignia of 
a flag and a drum. About the year 1772, he was threatened with an 
attack of the Marhattas under Janka Rdo, and sent off all his treasures 
and family jewels to Bhatinda; and subsequently he was in great 
danger from a rebellion of his brother Himmat Sinh, who seized the 
fort of Patiala; but be was finally'successful in defending himself irom 
all his enemies, and largely increased his power at the expense of kis 
neighbours and of the crumbling Delhi Empire. He died in 1781, and 
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for a long time afterwards the chiefship of Patidla was in feeble hands, 
and its importance waned before® the growing power of Ratijft Sinh at 
Lahore. 

The terrible and unprecedented famine of 1783 did much to cripple 
the power and resources of Patidla. Mr. Lessel Griffin says of this 
famine {Punjab Rajas, 1870, p. 57):—‘ The year previous had been dry, 
and the harvest deficient; but in 1783 it entirely failed. The country 
was depopulated, the peasants abandoning their villages, and dying in 
thousands of disease and want. But little revenue could be collected; 
the country swarmed with bands of robbers and dacoits; and the state 
of anarchy was almost inconceivable. The neighbouring chiefs began 
to seize for themselves the Patiala villages, and all who>dared threw off 
Patiala authority, and declared themselves independent.' The Raj of 
Patiala was, however, saved by the courage and cifergy of the Diwan, 
and of some of the ladies of the ruling family, which has always been 
famous for the talents of its female members. These formed an alliance 
with the Marhattds, and by their aid subdued all those wjio-had attacked 
the Raj; but they received little gratitude from the Rdja Sdhib Sinh, 
and finally died in disgrace or exile. During the concluding years of 
the century, the State suffered much from wars with the famous adven¬ 
turer George Thomas; but at last the Sikhs, with the aid of Perron and 
Bourquin, were able to drive him off. After the capture of Delhi by 
the British forces under General Lake in 1803, and the subsequent 
submission of the Marhattas under the treaty of Sirji Anjengaon, the 
English became the paramount power in this part of India; and when, 
in 1807 and 1808, the Mahdrdjd Ranjit Sinh seemed to be entertaining 
designs on the cis-Sutlej country, an appeal was made to the English 
Governor-Genp.ral for protection. 

This was eventually accorded; and a treaty was made with Ranjit Sinh 
in 1809, in which he engaged not to commit or suffer any encroachments 
on the possessions or rights of the cis-Sutlej chiefs. In the Nepdl war 
of 1815, when the Giirkhas were expelled from the hill country above 
the Punjab, the Patidla chief aided the British Government with troops, 
and received, in recognition of his services, an accession to his territory 
in the hill country. Again, when the Sikh army invaded the cis- 
Sutlej States in 1845-46, the Mahdrdjd of Patidla cast in his lot with 
the British, and obtained, for his services during the campaign, the gift 
of an additional portion of territory. During the Mutiny of 1857, 
Mahdrdjd Narendra Sinh aided the British Government by furnishing 
an auxiliary force which proceeded to Delhi, and kept open the com¬ 
munication on the Grand Trunk Road. He also helped the Government 
with money. For these services, he received from the British Govern¬ 
ment the Na^naul division of the Jhajjar territory, besides other rewards. 
Narendra ainh was succeeded in 1862 by his son Mohendra Sinh, who 
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died in 1876, and was succeeded by hii infant son, Rajendra Sinh, the 
present Mahdrdjd. 

The Malidrdjd of Patidla furnishes a contingent of 100 horse for 
general duty. He is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. The military 
force consists of about 2750 cavalry, 600 infantry including police, 31 
field and 78 other guns, and 238 artillerymen. 

Pati&la. —Capital of the Patidla State, Punjab. Lat. 30° 20' n., long. 
76° 25' E. Founded in 1752 by Sarddr Ala Sinh.— See Patiala State. 

P&tiAli. —Ancient town in Etah District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 4324. Mentioned in the Mah&bhdrata. Situated on the 
old high bank of Ganges, on a mound of ancient debris. Ruins of 
fort built by Shajidb-ud-dln Ghori. Decaying trade; no manufactures. 
Rebels defeated here by Colonel Seaton at beginning of 1858. 

Patkolanda. —Aicient chiefship attached to Sambalpur District, 
Central Provinces, 35 miles south-west of Sambalpur. Pop. (1870), 
1095, chiefly agricultural, residing in 6 villages; area, 8 square miles, 

the whole of which is cultivated for the most part with rice. The chief 

§ 

is a Gond. 

PatnA. —Division or Commissionership under the jurisdiction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, lying between 24° 17' 15" and 27° 29' 
45" n. lat., and between 83° 23' and 86° 46' e. long. Area, according 
to Parliamentary Abstract (1878), 23,726 square miles. The popula¬ 
tion consisted in 1872 of 13,122,743 persons, of whom 11,601,136 
were Hindus, 1,514,423 Muhammadans, 5594 Christians, 1 Buddhist, 
and 1589 aborigines; number of persons per square mile, 553. It 
comprises the Districts of Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Darbhangah, 
Muzaffarpur, Saran, and Champaran, all of which see separately. 
The Division is bounded on the north by .Nepdl; on, the east by 
Bhdgalpur and Monghyr; on the south by Lohdrdagd and Hazdribdgh 
Districts; and on the west by the Districts of Mirzdpur, Ghazfpur, and 
Gorakhpur in the North-Western Provinces. 

PatnA. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 24° 58' and 25° 42' n. lat., and between 84° 44' 
and 86° 5' e. long. Area, 2101 square miles; population, according to 
the Census of 1872, 1,559,638 souls. Revised returns, corrected up 
to xst January i$ 8 o, give the area at 2072 square miles. Bounded 
on the north by the river Ganges, which separates it from Sdran, 
Muzaffarpur, and Darbhangah; on the east by Monghyr; on the south 
byGayd; and on the west by tlje river S< 5 n, which separates it from 
Shdhdbdd District. The chief town is Patna, which adjoins on the 
east the administrative headquarters at Bankipur, and is situated on 
the south or right Bank of the Ganges. 

Physical Aspects. —Patnd District is, throughout the greatqf part of i« 
extent, a dead level; but towards the south, the ground rises into hills , 
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murdered near Kdsimbdzir. In the meantime the English sepoys, who 
had been plundering the city, were driven back to the factory by the 
Muhammadans at Patnd, a large number of them being killed. The 
remainder, only about 300 out of 2000 men, after being besieged for 
two days and nights, fled in their boats to the frontier of Oudh, where 
they ultimately laid down their arms. They were then brought back to 
Patnd, to which place had been conveyed Mr. Hay from Monghyr, the 
entire staff of the Kisimbdzar factor}-, who had also been arrested at 
the first outbreak of hostilities, and some other prisoners. As soon as 
regular warfare commenced, however, Mir Kasim’s successes came to 
an end. He was defeated in two pitched battles by Major Adams—at 
Gherid on the 2d August, and at Udha-nald (Oodey-nyllah) on the 5th 
September. These defeats roused him to exasperation, and on the 9th 
September he wrote to Major Adams: ‘ If you arti resolved to proceed 
in this business, know for a certainty that I will cut off the heads of 
Mr. Ellis and the rest of your chiefs, and send them to you.’ This 
threat he carried out, with the help of a Swiss renegade Samru (whose 
original name had been Walter Reinhardt), on the evening of the 6th 
October. Mr. Ellis and others, according to a contemporary letter, were 
decoyed one by one out of the room where they were drinking tea at 
seven o’clock, and instantly cut down. The remainder took alarm, and 
defended themselves as best they could with bottles and plates, their 
knives and forks having been already removed. About 60 Englishmen 
were thus murdered, their bodies being thrown into a well in the 
compound of the house in which they were confined. It is said that 
200 Englishmen were killed at this time throughout Bengal. On the 
news of the massacre reaching Calcutta, a general deep mourning was 
ordered for the space of fourteen days, and minute-guns were fired from 
the fort and the fleet. A Idkh of rupees (£10,000) was offered for the 
person of Mir Kisim, and £4000 for Samru. The subsequent war • 
with the Wazir of Oudh, which was prolonged till May 1765, was to 
some extent occasioned by the refusal of the Wazfr to surrender these 
persons, who had placed themselves under his protection. Mir Kasim 
is said to have died, in great indigfcnce, at Delhi. 

Samru took refuge with a succession of new masters, and was ulti¬ 
mately presented with the jdgir of Sardhdna in Meerut District, where 
he died in 1778, leaving as his widow and heir the notorious Begam 
Samru. This lady endeavoured in her old age to make amends by 
charities for a long life of violence. ( In 1834, she devoted .£15,000 
to the foundation of a Clergy Fund and Poor Fund ; and her name 
now stands first in Archdeacon Pratt’s ‘ Endowments of the Diocese 
of Calcutta.’ The litigation connected with hef property was not 
finally settled till more than a third of a century after her death. 

The other important event in the modern history of the District is 
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the outbreak of the Mutiny at Dinapur, the military station attached to 
Patnd city. For a full account of the events connected with the 
outbreak, the reader must be referred to the history of the period; 
only a very brief narrative can be given here. The three Sepoy 
regiments at Dindpur in 1857 were the 7th, 8th, -and 40th Native 
Infantry, regarding whom General Lloyd, commanding at Din£- 
pur, wrote expressing his confidence. They were accordingly not 
disarmed; but as the excitement increased throughout Behar, and 
stronger measures seemed in the opinion of the Commissioner, Mr. 
Tayler, to be necessary, the General, while still apparently relying on 
the trustworthiness of the men, was unwilling to disregard the remon¬ 
strances of the .European residents, and in July made a half-hearted 
attempt at disarming the Sepoys. The result was that the three 
regiments revolted afed went off in a body, taking with them their arms 
and accoutrements, but not their uniforms. Some took to the Ganges, 
when their boats were fired into and run down by a steamer which was 
present, and their occupants shot or drowned. But the majority were 
wiser, and hastened to the river Son, crossing which they found them¬ 
selves safe in Shahabad, a friendly country, with nothing to oppose 
them but a handful of civilians, indigo-planters, and railway engineers, 
and a few Sikh mercenaries, who might or might not be faithful to their 
employers. 

The story of what took place in Shdhdbad will be found in the article 
on Shahabad District. The news that the rebels, headed by Kunwdr 
(or l”udr) Sinh, the natural leader of the Rdjputs of Behar, had sur¬ 
rounded the Europeans at Arrah, reached Bankipur about the same 
time that the Commissioner was informed of the assassination of Major 
Holmes and his wife at Sagaulf, in Champaran, by his regiment of 
irregular horse, in whom he had rashly placed implicit trust An 
attempt was made* to rescue the Europeans at Arrah, but ill-luck 
attended the effort. A steamer, which was sent on the 27th up the 
river from Dindpur, stuck on a sandbank. Another steamer was started 
on the 29th; but the expedition was grossly mismanaged. While 
there was abundance of food on laoard, the men were left fasting. 
They.were landed at the nearest point to Arrah at about 7 p.m. ; and 
though the men were tired and hungry, they were pushed on till tjiey 
fell into an ambuscade about midnight. The commander of the 
expedition, Captain Dunbar, was speedily, shot down. The enemy were 
concealed in a mango grove, white the European troops, marching on a 
raised causeway, were terribly exposed. All was soon in confusion. 
When morning dawned, a disastrous retreat had to be commenced „by 
the survivors of this ill-fated expedition. The enemy were ajl round 
them, the retreat became a rout, and had not the ammunition of the 
insurgents run short, hardly an Englishman would have escaped. As 
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it was, out of the 400 men who had left Dindpur, fully half were left 
behind; and of the survivors, only about 50 returned unwounded. But 
disastrous as was the retreat, it was not all disgraceful. Individual acts 
of heroism saved the honour of the British character. Two volunteers, 
Mr. M'Donell and Mr. Ross Mangles, both of the Civil Service, besides 
doing excellent service on the march, made themselves remarkable by 
acts of conspicuous daring. The former, though wounded, was one of 
the last men to enter the boats. The insurgents had taken the oars of 
his boat and had lashed the rudder, so that though the wind was 
favourable for retreat, the current carried the boat back to the river 
bank Thirty-five soldiers were in the boat, sheltered from fire by the 
usual thatch covering; but while the rudder was fixed, the inmates 
remained at the mercy of the enemy. At this crisis, Mr. M‘I)onell 
stepped out from the shelter, climbed on to the roof of the boat, 
perched himself on the rudder and cut the lashings, amidst a storm of 
bullets from the contiguous bank. Strangely enough, not a ball struck 
him; the rudder was loosened, the boat answered to the helm, and by 
Mr. M'Donelt’s brilliant act, the crew were saved from certain destruc¬ 
tion. Mr. Ross Mangles’ conduct was equally heroic. During the 
retreat, a soldier was struck down near him. He stopped, lifted the 
man on to his back, and though he had frequently to rest on the way, 
he managed to carry the wounded man for 6 miles till he reached the 
stream. He then swam with his helpless burden to a boat, in which he 
deposited him in safety. Both these civilians afterwards received the 
Victoria Cross as a reward for their services. 

Population .—Several early estimates have been made of the popula¬ 
tion of Patnd District; among them, one by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton in 
1807, which is interesting-as corresponding in a remarkable degree with 
the results obtained by the Census of 1872. He estimated the popula¬ 
tion of nine police circles, which nearly correspond with the present 
area of the District, at 1,308,270 souls. In 1857, it was estimated at 
1,200,000; and a later calculation reduced this figure to 900,000. 
The Census of 1872 disclosed a total population of 1,559,638 persons, 
dwelling in 3412 .villages and 269,814 houses; average density, 742 
persons per square mile; number of villages per square mile, 1-62; 
holies per square mile, 128; persons per village, 457; persons per 
house, 5-8. The pressure of the population on the soil is greater 
in Patnd than in any District of Bengal Proper, except the metro¬ 
politan Districts of the Twenty-four Pargands and Hdgli; and is very 
little less than in the adjacent District of Sdran. Classified according 
to sex, the number of males is 761,877, and of females, 797,761; pro¬ 
portion of males, 48-8 per cent. Classified according to age, there are; 
uhder 12 yejtrs old—males, 270,483, and females, 240,403: above 12 
males, 49 i j 394 . and females, 557,358. The ethnical division of the 
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people is given as follows: — Non-Asiatics (mostly British), 1630; 
mixed races (Eurasians), 590; Asiatics, 1,557,418. Tlie purely 
aboriginal element is very scantily represented, the total number of 
persons belonging to aboriginal tribes being returned at only 429. Of 
semi-Hinduized aborigines, there are 2x5,149, including 84,900 Desadhs, 
the ordinary labouring class of Behar. Of high-caste Hindus, there 
are 39,878 Brahmans and 60,079 Rdjputs. Ranking next after these 
two castes are the Bdbhans, who are very numerous throughout the 
Patnd Division, and number in this District 116,714. Their origin is 
much disputed. They claim in Patnd to be Sarwaria Brdhmans, and 
they are also called Bhuinhdr, and Zaminddri or military Brahmans. 
Among the lov\»er castes, the most numerous are the Godlas or Ahirs, 
the great herdsman class, of whom there are x 79,848; and the- Kurmfs, 
an agricultural caslfe, who number 165,463. The total number of 
Hindus in the District who do not recognise caste is 4240, of whom 
2082 are Vaishnavs. Grouped together on the basis of religion, the 
Hindus num^ej 1,363,291, or 87-4 per cent, of the total population; 
the Muhammadans, 192,988, or i2 - 4 per cent; while the Christian 
community consists of 2700 persons, of whom the great majority are 
Europeans, including the troops at Dindpur,—480 are native converts. 
The Wahabis form the most interesting section of the Musalmdn com¬ 
munity. They arc a numerous body, among whom are said to be 
included a few wealthy traders, though the majority belong to the lower 
classes. Patna was first visited by Sayyid Ahmad, the leader of the 
Wahabi movement in India, about the year 1820. The Patnd Wahdbls 
were involved in treasonable practices in 1864-65 ; eleven persons were 
arrested and-sentenced to transportation. For the Wahdbl movement 
and State Trials, see my Indian tfusalmdns,* 3d ed. p. 195, etc. 

Municipal towns in Patna with over 5000 inhabitants each: — 
Patna (pop. 158,900), Behar (44,295), Dinapur Nizamat (27,9x4), 
Dinapur Cantonment (14,170), Fatwa (11,295), Barh (11,050), 
Mukama (10,715), Muhammadpur (6089), Baikanthpur (6088), 
Maner (5326), and Khagaul (5257); total urban population, 301,099, 
leaving 1,258,539 as the rural population of the District. Detailed 
accounts of th^ above-mentioned towns will be found under their 
respective names. Patnd city, in which the whole interest and imgort- 
ance of the District, and, indeed, of the Division, centres, is, after 
Calcutta, the largest river-nxart in Bengal. It forms a busy changing- 
station, where the piece-goods, ^alt, and miscellaneous manufactures 
of Europe which come up from Calcutta by rail are transferred into 
country boats to be distributed throughout the neighbouring tracts, 
and where the agricultural produce of a wide area is collected for 
despatch to the seaboard. Reference has already been xjiade to the 
historical interest of the city, and to its identification with the ancient 
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Pataliputra. The civil station of Bankipur and the military canton¬ 
ment of biNAPUR immediately adjoin the city of Patnd proper. Among 
the numerous places of interest in the District may be mentioned 
Rajagriha or Rdjgir, the site of the former capital of the ancient 
kingdftm of Magadha; the hills of the same name, with their numerous 
Buddhist remains; Giriyak, a place full of archaeological interest; and 
Sherpur, the scene of a large fair,—all of which see separately. 

Agriculture. —Rice, which forms the staple of the District, is divided 
into two great crops—the kartikd or early rice, sown broadcast in June 
or July, and reaped in October or November; and the aghdn'i or winter 
rice, sown after the commencement of the rains, and, cut in November 
or December. The boro or spring rice is also cultivated to a limited 
extent, being sown in November or December, and reaped in April 
or May. By far the most important of these is' the ogham crop, of 
which 46 varieties are named. This rice is sown broadcast on land 
which has been previously ploughed three or four times, and after a 
month or six weeks, when the seedlings are about a foot high, they 
are generally transplanted; the crop requires irrigation. Among the 
other principal crops of the District, are wheat and barley, khesdri, 
gram, peas, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, a little indigo and mustard, 
several other oil-producing plants, and poppy. The last-named 
crop is one of the most important in the District, and will be 
referred to in detail in another section of this article {infra). All the 
poppy grown in the Province of Behar is manufactured at Patnd city; 
and the area cultivated with poppy in the Patnd Opium District, which 
is almost conterminous with the Magisterial jurisdiction, amounted in 
1874-75 to 23,563 acres. The out-turn in that year was nearly 259 
tons; average produce per acre, 24 lbs. 9 oz. Wages are low in 
Patnd, as compared with Bengal generally. Coolies are paid at the 
rate of 3d. a dayj agricultural labourers arc generally paid in grain, 
representing a money wage of about id. or i£d. a day; smiths and 
carpenters earn from 3fd. to 6d. a day. Prices are said to have 
increased very much during the last twenty or thirty years, but the 
early figures are not available. The price of the best cleaned rice in 
1870-71 was 6s. rod. a cwt., and of common rice, 4s. id. The rent of 
early rice lands producing also a second crop varies from 8s. to 12s. gd. 
an acre; that of late or winter rice lands, which produce in general one 
crop only, from 9s. 6d. to 19s. an acre. All lands are irrigated, wherever 
possible; rotation of crops is not practised, except in the case of sugar¬ 
cane, which is never grown on the same land in two successive years. 

Natural Calamities. — Patnd is ,subject to blights, floods, and 
droughts. Blights occur seldom, and on a small scale. Floods are 
earned by fhe overflowing of the Ganges and the S6n j they are of 
frequent , occurrence, but usually cause only partial damage. In 184a 
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and 1869, however, inundations caused extensive loss. The District 
was affected by the famine of 1866, but not to any serious extent; the 
maximum price of the best cleaned rice in that year was 15s. per cwt, 
and of common rice, 9s. 6d. Long-continued drought during the rainy 
season, followed by an almost total loss of rice in 'the winter harvest 
and absence of rain when the spring crop was being sown, should, 
according to an official statement made in 1871, be considered as a 
warning of impending famine. If paddy were to sell in January or 
February at from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. per cwt., it would be an indication 
of the approach of famine later in the year. There are abundant 
facilities for the importation of grain in case of distress. 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—The trade of the District centres in Patnd 
city, which is, as has been already stated, next to Calcutta, the largest 
river-mart in Bengfel. Its central position at the junction of three 
great rivers, the Son, the Gandak, and the Ganges, where the traffic 
of the North-Western Provinces meets that of Bengal, gives it great 
natural advantages. It is also conveniently situated for the purpose 
of transport, either by river or railway, having a river frontage during 
the rains of from 7 to 8 miles, and in the dry months of 4 miles. 
The trade statistics will be found in the article on Patna City. 
The total length of District and Provincial roads in Patnd is 454 miles; 
total annual expenditure on all roads under the Department of Public 
Works, ^9607. The East Indian Railway traverses the whole length 
of the District, entering it at Barhiyd station, and leaving it at the Son 
bridge, a distance of 86 miles. During the scarcity of 1873-74, siding 
lines were laid down at Fatwd, Bdrh, and Mukdma, to assist in the 
transport of grain. Of these, the one at Mukdma still remains, but the 
others have been taken up. Several newspapers are published at Patnd, 
the most important being the Behar Herald, published weekly, and 
conducted by the native pleaders of the Patnd bar. 

Opium Manufacture .—Patnd is one of the two places in British India 
where opium is manufactured. The cultivation of the poppy is confined 
to the large central Gangetic tract, about 600 miles in length and 200 in 
breadth, which is bounded on th# north by Gorakhpur, on the south 
by Hazdribdgh, # on the east by Dindpur, and on the west by Agra. 
This tract is divided into the two agencies of Behar and Benares, the 
former being presided over by an agent stationed at Bdnkipur, anct the 
latter by an agent at Ghdzipur; both agencies are under the control of 
the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, in Calcutta The Behar 
Agency is the larger and more important of the two, sending into the 
market about treble the quantity of the drug turned out at Benares. 
The poppy cultivated is exclusively the white variety (Papaver somni- 
ferum album), and the crop requires great attention. # Tne ground 
having been carefully prepared, the seed is sown broadcast in 
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November, and by February the plant is generally in full flower, 

' having reached a height of from 3 to 4 feet. Towards the middle of 
that month, the petals are stripped off, and four or five days after their 
removal, when the capsules have attained their utmost development, 
the collection of the juice commences—a process which extends from 
about the 20th of February to the 25th of March. A detailed account 
of the cultivation of the plant and the manufacture of the drug would 
occupy more space than can be here given, but the reader will find the 
subject exhaustively dealt with in the Statistical Account of Bengal vol. 
xi. pp. 146-154, where the processes of testing and examination, and 
the usual methods of adulteration, are described^ The amount of 
produce from various lands differs considerably. Under very favour¬ 
able circumstances of soil and season, the out-turn per acre may be as 
high as 41 lbs. of standard opium (i.e., containing fb per cent, of pure 
opium and 30 per cent, of water), paid for at the rate of 5s. per lb.; 
but the average is from 21 to 27 lbs. per acre. The opium is made 
up into cakes weighing about 4 lbs., and containing,^bout 3 lbs. of 
standard opium. These cakes are packed in chests (40 in each), and 
sent to Calcutta for exportation to China. The price which they fetch 
varies every year; the average for the five years ending 1874 was £133, 

1 os. per chest, the cost as laid down in Calcutta being £38, 10s. The 
variations in price were formerly excessive, but the Government is now 
careful to regulate the supply according to the demand. 

Administration .—It is difficult to compare the revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of Patnd for different years, because not only do the balance-sheets 
contain many items of account and transfer, but the changes which 
have taken place in the constitution of the District render comparison 
misleading or.impossible.«> The net revenue in 1870 was £230,998, 
and the civil expenditure, ,£72,228. In 1877-78, the revenue amounted 
to £253,707. The land tax forms by far the most important item of 
revenue, amounting in 1877-78 to £146,564, or 57 per cent, of the 
total. Subdivision of estates has been carried out to a remarkable extent. 
In 1790, there were 1232 separate estates on the rent-roll of Patna 
District as then constituted, held*by 1280 registered proprietors or 
coparceners paying revenue direct to Government;,, the total land 
revenue in that year amounted to £43,343. In 1800, the number of 
estates had already increased to 1813, the proprietors to 1976, and the 
land revenue to £50,280. In 1850, when the area of the District had 
been considerably increased, there jycre 4795 estates and 25,600 
registered proprietors; the land revenue amounted to £121,352, or an 
average payment of £25, 6s. 2d. fron) each estate, and of £4, 14s. 9d. 
from each proprietor or coparcener. In 1866, the Subdivision of 
Bahai, containing 796 estates, was attached to Patnd; and in 1869, 19 
estates were transferred from Patnd to Tirhut Including the net total 
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of 777 new estates obtained by these changes, the number of estates 
on the ren^-roll of the District in 1870-71 amounted to 6075; the 
number of registered proprietors had increased to 37,500, and the land 
revenue to ,£150,798, pr an average payment of ,£24, 16s. 4d. from 
each estate, and of £4, os. 5d. from each proprietor' Allowing for the 
increase in the size of the District by the addition of the Behar Sub¬ 
division, the number of estates has quadrupled since 1790; the land 
revenue has more than trebled; and where there was formerly one 
proprietor, there are now probably twenty. There is reason to believe 
that the increase in the value of each estate during the same period has 
in all cases been l^rge, and may in some instances amount to more 
than fifty times the estimated rental of 1790. For police purposes, the 
District is divided into 15 thdnds or police circles. The regular police 
consisted in 1877 or1086 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost 
of £13,488. In addition to these, there was in that year a municipal 
force of 385 men, costing,£5538, and a village watch of 3344 men, 
costing in moq^ or lands an estimated sum of £8703. The total 
machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and property con¬ 
sisted of 4815 officers and men, or 1 man to every C45 square 
mile of the area or to every 324 of the population. The total 
cost of maintaining this force was estimated at £27,729, equal to a 
charge of £13, 4s. per square mile of area or 4-Jd. per head of 
population. There are 4 jails in the District, which contained in 1877 
a da ^average of 457^40 prisoners. The number of Government and 
aided schools in the District in 1856-57 was 12, with 583 pupils; in 
1860-61, the number of such schools was 10, and of pupils, 515 ; and 
in 1870-71, there were 23 such schools, attended by 1530 scholars. 
Since that year, education has progressed rapidly, owing principally to 
Sir George Campbell’s system of grants-in-aid to primary schools. In 
1874-75, there were, exclusive of Patna College, 309 Government and 
aided schools, with 9003 pupils; and in 1877-78, the number of such 
schools was 816, attended by 16,396 pupils. The Patnd College was 
founded in 1862, and is the only institution for superior instruction in 
the whole of Behar. The number of pupils on the rolls in 1873-74 was 
92, and the total expenditure on the College in that year amounted to 
£3809, of which £3286 was paid by Government, and the remainder, 
viz. £523, was contributed by fees, etc. The total cost of each 
student in that year was £57, 14s., of which the Government paid 
£49, 16s. For administrative purposes, Patnd is divided into 4 
Subdivisions, and for fiscal purposes, into 21 pargands. 

Medical Aspects, etc .—The climatp of Patn£ is considered remarkably 
healthy. The prevailing winds are east and west, in almost ecual pro¬ 
portion ; both winds are hot and parching. The average annual rainfali 
is 35 66 inches. The prevailing endemic diseases of the District are 
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reported to be cholera in and about the city of Patnd, and stone in the 
bladder, chiefly among the Godld caste. Small-pox and fever are also 
prevalent. There are 5 charitable dispensaries in the District. 

Patnd. — Sadr or headquarters Subdivision of Patnd District, Bengal, 
lying between 25° 12' 30" and 25° 39' N. lat., and between 84° 44' and 
85° 19' e. long. Area, 620 square miles; villages, 1371; houses, 92,132. 
Pop. (1872), 522,627, of whom 448,270, or 85’8 per cent., were Hindus ; 
73,149, or 14 per cent, Muhammadans; 689, or o - i per cent., 
Christians ; and 519 of other religious denominations. Proportion of 
males in total population, 48-6 per cent.; number of persons per square 
mile, 843; villages per square mile, 2-21; persons per village, 381; 
houses per square mile, 149; persons per house, 5 7. • This Subdivision 
consists of the six police circles of Patnd municipality, Patna, Binkipur, 
Naubatpur, Masaurhi, and Pdliganj. In 187&-71, it contained 6 
magisterial courts, a general police force of 1064 men and a village 
watch of 1183 men; the cost of Subdiyisional administration was 
returned at £26,582. , „ 

Patnd City (known to the natives as Azimdhdd). — Chief city of 
Patna District, Bengal; situated in lat. 25° 37' 15" n., and long. 85° 12' 
31" e., on the right or south bank of the Ganges; and adjoining on the 
east BANKiruR, the civil station and administrative headquarters of the 
District As regards population, Patnd is the sixth city of India, con¬ 
taining, according to the Census of 1872, 158,900 inhabitants, of whom 
78,028 were males and 80,872 females. The Hindus number7 
males and 59,855 females—total, 119,392 ; the Muhammadans, 18,194 
males and 20,535 females—total, 38,729 ; the Christians, 188 males and 
314 females—total, 502 ; ‘others,’ 109 males and 168 females—total, 
277. In i8f 1, the gross municipal income was £9738, and the gross 
expenditure, £9334, 10s.; the rate of taxation being 9 annds and 9 
pies, or is. 2fd.,per head of the population. In 1876-77, the municipal 
income was ,£10,059, and the expenditure, £9514. 

Early History. —The following section on the early history of Patnd 
city is based upon General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India , 
vol. i. pp. 452-454 (London, 1871). Patnd has been identified with 
Pdtaliputra, which, in spite of Dr. Buchanan-Han\ilton’s opinion to 
the contrary, is undoubtedly the same town as Palibothra, mentioned 
by the Greek historian Megasthenes, who came as ambassador from 
Seleucus Nicator to the court of Sandracottus or Chandragupta, at 
Pdtaliputra, about the year 300 b.c The foundation of the city is 
attnbuted by Diodorus to Herakles, by whom he may perhaps mean 
Balardm, the brother of Krishna; .but this early origin is not claimed 
by the native authorities. According to the Vdya Purdna, the city of 
Pdtaliputra, or Kusumapura, was founded by Rdjd Uddydswa, the 
grandson - of Ajdta Satru. This Ajdta Satru was the contemporary of 
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Gautama, the founder of the Buddhist religion, who died about 543 b.c. 
According to the Buddhist accounts, when Buddha crossed the Ganges 
on his last journey from Rdjdgrfhd to Vaisdli, the two ministers of 
Ajdta Satru, King of Magadha, were engaged in building a fort at the 
village of Pdtali, as a check upon the ravages of thd Wajjians, or the 
people of Vriji. At that time; Buddha predicted that the fort would 
become a great city. Upon this evidence, General Cunningham con¬ 
cludes that the building of Patnd was begun then, but finished later, in 
the time of Udaya, about 450 b.c. According to the Hindu chrono¬ 
logies, Uddya was the thirty-seventh king of Magadha, dating from 
Sahadeva, who was contemporary with the great war of the Mahdbhdraia. 
The thirteenth ift succession from Uddya was Chandragupta, who was 
reigning at Pataliputra when Megasthenes, whose account of the city has 
been preserved by Arrian, visited the city. He says that the distance 
of Palibothra from the Indus is 10,000 stadia, that is, 1149 miles, 
or only 6 miles in excess of the actual distance. He proceeds to 
describe Palibothra as the capital city of India, on the confines of the • 
Prasii, near the confluence of the two great rivers Erannoboas and 
Ganges. The Erannoboas, he says, is reckoned the third * river 
throughout all India, and is inferior to none but the Indus and the 
Ganges, into the last of which it discharges its waters. Now Erannoboas 
is the Greek form of Hiranya-bdha, which has been identified with the 
Son; and the confluence of this river was formerly much nearer Patnd 
th annp w. Megasthenes adds that the length of the city of Palibothra 
was 80 stadia, the breadth 15 ; that it was surrounded by a ditch 30 cubits 
deep; and that the walls were adorned with 570 towers and 64 gates. 
According to this account, the circumference of the city would be *90 
stadia, or 25$ miles. Strabo, Pli”and Arrian call the people Prasii, 
the Greek corruption of Paldsiya or Pardsiyd, the men of Paldsa or 
Pardsa, which is an actual and well-known name for Magadha, derived 
from the palds tree (Butea frondosa). The next description that we 
have of Patnd is supplied by Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who 
entered the city after his return froiji Nepdl, about 20th February 637 
a.d. At that time the kingdom of Magadha was subj'ect to Harsha 
Varddhana, the great king of Kanauj. It was bounded on the north 
by the Ganges, on the west by Benares, on the east by Hiranya Pdrv&ta 
or Monghyr, and on the south by Kirana Savama or Singbhdm. 
Hiouen Thsang informs us that the old city, called originally Kusumapura, 
had been deserted for a long tim^and was in ruins. He gives the cir¬ 
cumference at 70 It, or nf miles,'exclusive of the new town of Pdtali- 
putrapura. Little js known of its mediaeval history. In the early 
years of Muhammadan rule, the governor of the Province resided at the 
city of Behar. During Sher Shdh’s revolt, Patnd became ihe capital 
of an independent State, which was afterwards reduced to subjection by 
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Akbar. Aurangzeb made his grandson Azim Governor, and the city 
thus acquired the name of Azimabad. The two events in the modem 
history of Patna city, namely, the massacre of 17631 an< ^ m utiny of 
the troops at Dindpur cantonments in 1857, have been fully described 
in my account of Patna District. 

Description of the City. —Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, in his ms. account 
of Patnd city (1810), includes the whole of that part of Patna pargand 
which was under the jurisdiction of a kotwdl and 15 darogahs, who were 
appointed to superintend the police of the 16 wards ( mahdllas) into 
which this area was divided. Each of these wards lay partly within 
the town; but some of them also included part of the adjacent country, 
consisting chiefly of garden land, with some low marshy ground 
that intervenes. The city of Patnd, taken in this sense, includes the 
suburb of Bankipur on the west, and Jafar fCndn’s garden on the 
east, an extent of nearly 9 miles along the bank of the Ganges. The 
width, from the bank of the Ganges, is on an average about 2 miles; 
so that the whole circumference includes an area of about 18 square 
miles. The city proper within the walls is rather more than a mile and 
a half from east to west, and three-quarters of a mile from north to 
south. It is very closely built, many of the houses being of brick ; the 
majority, however, are composed of mud with tiled roofs, and very few 
are thatched. There is one fairly wide street, running from the eastern 
to the western gate, but it is by no means straight or reghlarly built. 
Every other passage is narrow, crooked, and irregular; and it would 
be difficult to imagine a more unattractive place. Still, every native 
who can afford it has a house in this quarter. In the dry weather the 
dust is beyond belief, and in the rains every place is covered with mud, 
while in one.quarter there is a large pond which becomes very offensive 
as it dries up. The fortifications which surround the city have long 
been neglected, and are wretched to the last Segree. The natives 
believe that they were built by Azim, the grandson of Aurangzeb ; but 
an inscription on the gate, dated 1042 a.h., attributes the erection of 
the fort to Firoz Jang Khan. There are hardly any striking buildjngs; 
and a view of the town, except from the river-side, where some European 
houses are scattered along the bank, is decidedly mean. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton states that the only public works, except those dedicated to 
religion, were the Company’s opium stores, a granary, and a few 
miserable brick bridges. The Roman Catholic church, in the middle 
of the city, was the best-looking budding in the place. None of the 
Muhammadan mosques or Hindu temples was worthy of notice; some 
of the former were let to be used as warehouses. The number of 
houses in the whole city, as estimated by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, 
amounted Jo 52,000; of which 7187 were of brick, 11,639 °f two storeys, 
with mud walls and tiled roofs; 53 with thatched roofs ; 22,188 were 
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mud huts, covered with' tiles, and the remainder were mud huts covered 
with thatch. The population he estimated at 3x2,000, or jusl double 
the present dumber, on an area twice as large. 

One of the most curious buildings in Patna is the 'old Government 
Granary, or Gold, a high dome-shaped storehouse. This structure, con¬ 
sisting of a brick building in the shape of a bee-hive, with two winding 
staircases on the outside, which have been ascended on horseback, was 
erected in 1786 as a storehouse for grain. It was intended that the grain 
should be poured in at the top, there being small doors at the bottom 
to take it out. The walls are 21 feet thick. The following inscription 
is on the outside:—‘No. 1.—In part of a general plan ordered by the 
Governor-General and Council, 20th of January 1784, for the perpetual 
prevention of Famine in these Provinces, this Granary was elected by 
Captain John Garsti reengineer. Compleated (sic) the 20th of July x 786. 

First filled and publickly closed by-.’ The storehouse never has 

been filled, and so the blank in the inscription still remains. During 
the scarcity of 1874, a good deal of grain, which if left at the railway 
stations might have been spoilt by the rain, was temporarily stored 
here. In times of famine, proposals are still made by the native press 
to fill the Patna Gold. But the losses from damp, rats, and insects, 
render such a scheme of storing grain wasteful and impracticable. 
The Gold is usually inspected by visitors on account of the echo, which 
is remarkably perfect. 

The Patnd College is a fine brick building, at the west end of the 
cit£. "Originally built by a native for a private residence, it was pur¬ 
chased by Government and converted into courts for the administration 
of justice. In 1857, the courts were removed to the present buildings 
at Bdnkipur; and in 1S62, the College was established iji its present 
place. 

Proceeding farthei* eastwards, for about 3 miles, we arrive at the 
quarter called Gulzarbagh, where the Government manufacture of 
opium is carried on. The opium buildings are all on the old river 
bank, and are separated from the city by a high brick wall. In the 
neighbourhood are two small tcmjSes, which appear to be of great 
antiquity. One is^used by Muhammadans as a mosque, and the other 
by Hindus. 

Beyond Gulzdrbdgh lies the city proper. The western gate is, 
according to its inscription, 5 miles from the Gold, and 12 from 
Dindpur. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s remarks on the state of the city, 
with some modifications due to improved conservancy arrangements, 
are applicable to its present condition. South of the city, in the quarter 
called Sddikpur, a market has been made on the ground ^formerly 
occupied by the Wahdbf rebels; but it is not much used by tjae inhabit* 
ants. Opposite to the Roman Catholic church is the grave where the 
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bodies of Mfr Kislm’s victims were ultimately deposited. It is 
coverecf by a pillar of uncouth form, built partly of stone and partly 
of brick. The present European graveyard lies to the west of the 
city, just without the' confines of Blnkipur. The chief Muhammadan 
place of worship is the monument of Shah Arzdni, about the middle 
of the western suburb. He died here in the year of the Hijra 
1032, and his shrine is frequented both by Muhammadans and 
Hindus. In the month of Zikad, there is an annual fair held on 
the spot which lasts three days, and attracts about 5000 votaries. 
Adjacent to the tomb is the Karbald, where 100,000 people attend 
during the Muharram festival. Close by is a tank dug by the saint, 
where once a year some 10,000 people assemble, and many of them 
bathe. The only other place of Muhammadan worship at all remark¬ 
able is the monument of Pir Bahor, which was buv’.t about two hundred 
and fifty years ago. The followers of Nrinak have a place of worship 
of great repute, called the Har-mandir, which owes its celebrity to its 
having been the birthplace of Govind Sinh, the last great teacher of the 
sect. In spite of the antiquity of Patna, the total absence of ancient 
edifices is not to be wondered at, for quite modern buildings fall into 
decay as soon as they are at all neglected. Chahal Satun, the palace of 
the Behar viceroys, which in 1760 was in perfect preservation, and 
occupied by a king’s son, could in 1812 be scarcely traced in a few 
detached portions retaining no marks of grandeur. In the same year, 
the only vestige to be found of a court of justice, which had been 
erected in 1728, was a stone commemorating the erection, dujsfup in 
1807, when a police office was about to be erected on the spot. Many 
gardens in and about Patna are cultivated with roses, for distilling rose¬ 
water ; and spme of them cover a third of an acre in extent. 

Trade .—The principal business quarters of the city, proceeding from 
east to west, are:—Mdrtifganj, Mdnsdrganj, KiM, the Chauk, with 
Mirchdiganj, Mahardjganj, Sddikpur, Alabakhshpur, Gulzdrbdgh, and 
Colonelganj. The following paragraphs are condensed from a memo¬ 
randum prepared in the Bengal Secretariat:— 

In the District of Patnd, the principal mart is Patnd city, a place 
of considerable importance as a commercial depot. Its central position 
at € the junction of three great rivers, the Son, the Gandak, and the 
Ganges, where the traffic of the North-Western Provinces meets that 
of Bengal, and another line of trade branches off . to Nepdl, gives it 
in this respect great advantages. It is conveniently situated for the 
purpose of transport either by rivei or railway, having a river front¬ 
age during the rains of from 7 to 8 miles, and in the dry months of 4 
miles. 

*'■ Mr. M. Rattray, the Salt Superintendent at Patnd, who was deputed 
during the early months of 1876 to collect trade statistics of Patnd 
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city, has furnished an elaborate Report on the subject, showing the 
export and import trade, the places of shipment and destinafion, and 
the route taken by each kind of trade. The following paragraphs are 
derived from Mr. Rattray’s Report 

The city proper comprises the large business quarters of (i) Mdruf- 
ganj, (2) Mdnsdrganj, (3) the Kild, (4) the Chauk, with Mirchdiganj, 
(5) Mah£rdjganj, (6) Sidikpur, (7) Alibakhshpur, (8) Gulzdrbagh, (9) 
Colonelganj, and other petty bdzdrs too numerous to mention, extending 
westward as far as the civil station of Bdnkipur. The mercantile 
portion of the city may be said to commence at Colonelganj, which 
is situated a short distance west of Gulzdrbdgh, and is the centre of a 
large trade in oil-seeds and food grains. From here the other marts 
run eastward as far as the Patnd branch line of railway, immediately 
adjoining which is Mirrifganj, by far the most important of any of the 
marts in the city. 

The influx of goods into Marufganj, Colonelganj, Gulzdrbagh, and 
the Kild (in respect of cotton), is from north Behar, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Bengal, with which these marts possess direct and easy 
water communication, and thus command a far larger supply than the 
inland marts of Mdnsurganj, Mahdrdjganj, Sadikpur, and Aldbakhsh- 
pur, or any of the other petty bdzdrs remote from the river bank. 
The trade of these latter is more intimately concerned with the pro¬ 
duce of the Districts of Patnd, Gayd, and Shdhdbdd, which transmit 
large supplies of oil-seed and food grain by means of carts and pack- 
buKockS. Qil-seeds are disposed of wholesale to the few large export 
merchants of Mdrdfgarij; the supply of food grain, which consists 
principally of rice, is sold retail in the bdzdrs for local consump¬ 
tion. , , 

The principal imports are cotton goods, oil-seeds, salt, saline sub¬ 
stances {khdri, sdjji , fete.), sugar (refined and unrefined), wheat, pulses, 
gram, rice, paddy, and other cereals. 

The import of European cotton manufactures amounts to the large total 
in money value of Rs. 2,855,374, and the import of native manufactures 
to Rs. 30,653. Of silk cloths, considering the size and wealth of the 
city, the value appears to be comparatively small, viz. Rs. 130,401. 
There is a large 'import of gunny-bags (673,419); and it is said that 
about two-thirds of these are re-exported with grain. 

Irrespective of these imports, large quantities of salt, indigo seed, 
and various other kinds of merchandise are imported by rail, by 
merchants who have no agents orjbusiness connection in the city, and 
are residents of some other District., These articles are loaded into bqats 
direct from the gofids-sheds, and cannot be considered as forming a 
part of the regular import trade of the city. In a similar manner, the® 
are considerable exports of goods which have no connection with any 
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of the business houses in the city, but are landed into waggons direct 

^By^ar the largest importing mart is Mdrufganj, the merchants of 
which place may be said to possess a monopoly of the oil-seed trade, 
for their imports amount to no less than 728,237 mounds, ox nearly 
two-thirds of the entire quantity imported into Patni. In respect 
to other staples also, this mart shows a large importation. Refined 
sugar amounts to 36,501 maunds. Mr. Rattray was informed by 
a respectable merchant of the city that, since the opening of the 
Jabalpur railway, a large portion of the produce of the North-Western 
Provinces, which used to be consigned to Patnd, is now despatched 
by that line to Bombay. 

The next mart of importance is Mdnsurganj, lying immediately south 


of Mdrufganj. Being more of an inland mart, th£ supplies of Mdnsrir- 
ganj are drawn for the most part from Patnd District and other Districts 


to the south. 

Colonelganj, a river-side mart, stands next in order, with imports 
brought almost wholly by boat from the Districts of N’orth Behar and 
from Bengal. Other smaller marts for oil-seeds and cereals are 
Sddikpur and Mahdrajganj. 

Omitting the imports into the numerous petty bdsArs, there remains 
the central business quarter of the Chauk, connected with which is 
Mirchaiganj; and farther east the Kild, also known as the cotton mart, 
for it imports 35,871 maunds of cotton out of a total of 38,271 maunds 
for the whole city. All these marts have a distinct trade of their 011W1. 

The importance of the Chauk consists in the variety and value of 
its .imports. The principal import is cloth, of which a considerable 
trade is carriqd on by the Mdrwdris. European cotton goods, chiefly 
longcloth, to the value of Rs. 1,804,250 for the Chauk, and of 
Rs. 932,000 for Mirchdiganj, are said to have been imported during 
the year 1875-76. The whole of this came by rail. 

Before entering into an explanation of the figures, it is necessary to 
explain the particular character of the import trade of the city, which 
alone can account for the heavy ireports by river. There are scarcely 
twenty persons in the city to whom the term ‘merchant’ can be strictly 
applied—that is, wholesale dealers with headquarters in the city and 
agencies at out-stations, who carry on an import and export business 
entirely on their own account. The truth is that the bulk of the so- 
called merchants are, properly speaking, merely commission agents; and 
the general practice is for bepdris to l>\ng merchandise to these agents, 
at a storehouse, termed an arat, where the grain is sold, the agent or 
araiddr merely receiving a certain' percentage. In this manner, a 
considerable import trade passes through the hands of the aratddrs 
into those*of the wholesale exporting merchants. It is said that nine- 
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™.nths of the oil-seeds and food grains, when brought into the city, 
|ase deposited in some arat, where they are taken over by the aratddr 
on his ownt account at the then prevailing rates. Taking the trade 
as a whole, it may be laid down that most articles < are passed on 
through the city from one mart to another. Thus, to take the 
important staple of oil-seeds, large quantities are landed at Colonelganj, 
where they are purchased by Mahirdjganj merchants, who in their turn 
sell to merchants of some other mart, and so on till the goods finally 
reach the hands of the exporting merchant for despatch to Calcutta. 

Possessing, as the city does, great advantages in the way of water 
communication, it is not surprising to find the imports by river much 
in excess of those by rail and by road. Importers of goods, to whom 
time is of little consequence, naturally select water carriage as being 
cheapest and most ( 3 nvenient; and there are of course certain classes 
of goods, such as bamboos, large and small, timber, firewood, hay 
and straw, rattans, mats and golpattd, which, from their bulky nature 
and comparatively small value, will not admit of any other mode of 
conveyance. 

A very elaborate and interesting statement, enumerating no fewer 
than 86 places from which the Patna imports are derived, and giving 
the quantities received from each, is supplied by Mr. Rattray in the 
Report already referred to. A full condensation of that statement will 
be found in the Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xi. pp. 163-169. 

^The export trade, with the exception of oil-seeds and salt, is com- 
pafati^y srpall, the most important article of export being oil-seeds, of 
which no less than 1,146,852 maunds were exported in 1875-76. The 
trade in this staple is in the hands of about a dozen merchants. T.wo 
European agencies in the city export between them more *han half the 
above quantity. Salt to the cxtei.t of 105,329 maunds, not quite half 
the imports, is the next most important item. 

The railway has been very successful in attracting to itself the bulk 
of the export traffic. The total despatched by this route amounted to 
1,105,659 maunds, the larger proportion of which consisted of oil-seeds, 
979,047 maunds. 

The total exports of such articles as are shown by weight, amounted 
to 1,525,827 maunds for the city, or nearly half as much as the imports; 
of which oil-seeds account for 1,146,852 maunds, and salt, 105,329 
maunds. Apart from these exports, there is a sort of indirect export 
trade by no means inconsiderable, chiefly in cotton, spices, English 
piece-goods, cocoa-nuts, and tob-^cco, regarding which the merchants 
were unable to supply statistical information. By ‘indirect’ exports 
are meant .goods purchased daily in small or large quantities by the 
mahdjans and banids of the interior of Patnd District an<jl of othea 
Districts of the Division, which unquestionably do form a purt of the 
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export trade of the city. It is impossible to state, even approximately, 
the quantity thus exported, but it is known to be considerable. Amongst 
other articles of export may be mentioned 200 mounds', of tobacco 
despatched to Bombay, and 250 mounds to Calcutta. This is prepared 
tobacco for smoking, for which Patnd is noted. The remaining exports 
from Patnd are unimportant 

The grand total weight of goods (shown in mounds) imported in 
1875-76 was 3,166,856, and of exports, 1,525,827. 

Patnd Canal. —Canal in Patnd District, Bengal; branches off from 
the Eastern Main Canal in Gaya District, about 4 miles from the village 
of Bdrun, where the Son is crossed by an anicut or weir, which diverts 
the water into the Eastern and Western Main Capals. The Patnd 
Canal is designed to irrigate the country lying to the east of the 
Son. It is 79 miles in length, of which 36 nlttes lie within Patnd 
District, and it commands an area of 78c bCjuaie miies, or 449,200 
acres, irrigated by water conveyed hj distributaries. The course of ibe 
canal from its C, in general, parallel with that of the 

Son ; Lut shortly after entering Patnd District, it bends to the east, 
following an old channel of the Son, and joins the Ganges at Dighd, 
a village situated between Bdnkipur and Dinapur. By the close of 
the administrative year, 31st March 1875, the earthwork of the Patnd 
Canal was nearly completed; of the sixteen bridges, six had been 
opened for traffic, and the remainder were in a forward state; most 
of the waste-weirs were finished.— See Son Canals. 

Patnd.. — Native State attached to Sambalpur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 20“ 5' and 21° n. lat., and between 82“ 45' and 
83° 40' e. long. Bounded on the north and west by the Bordsambar 
and Kharidr^chicfships, $n the south and east by the Feudatory States 
of Kdldhandf and Sonpur. Pop. (1872), 98,636 (of whom 66,833 were 
Hindus), residing in 893 villages or townshipsrand 22,048 houses. 
Area, 2399 square miles, 550 of which are cultivated; while of the 
portion lying waste, 950 are returned as cultivable. The country is an 
undulating plain, rugged and isolated, with ridges of hills crossing it 
here and there, and shut in on ‘the north by a lofty irregular range. 
The soil for the most part is light and sandy. The principal rivers 
are the Tel, Ong, Suktel, and Sundar. Patnd was formerly the most 
important of all the Native States attached to Sambalpur District, and 
the head of a cluster of States known as the Athdra Garhjdt —‘ The 
Eighteen Forts.’ The Mdhdrdja traces his descent through thirty-one 
generations to a race of Rajput print! ?s of Garh Sambar, near Mainpuri. 
Hitambar Sinh, the last of that line, having offended the King of Delhi, 
was killed, and his family dispersed: One of his wives, how.ever, found 
&er way to Patnd, then represented by a cluster of eight garhs, and there 
gave birth to a boy, who was called Rdmdi Deva. The chief of 
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Koldgarh adopted the child, and eventually abdicated in his favour. 
Until this time, the custom had been for the Rdjd of each garh to take 
it in turn tot rule for a day over the whole; but when Rdmdi Deva’s 
day arrived, he put the chiefs of the other seven garhs to death, and 
governed the eight garhs with the title of Mdhartija. He further 
strengthened his position by a marriage with the daughter of the ruler 
of Orissa. During the three centuries which elapsed between the 
reigns of Rdmdi Deva and Bdijal Deva, the tenth of the line, Patnd 
obtained considerable accessions of territory. The States of Kharidr 
and Bindrd Nawdgarh on the west, Phuljhar and Sdrangarh to the 
north, and Bdmail, Gangpur, and Bdmra to the north-east, were all 
made tributary; .while Rairakhol, with a tract of land on the left bank 
of the Mahdnadi, was annexed. A fort was erected in the Phuljhar 
State; and Chandrffrur pargaad on the left bank of the Mahanadi 
was wrested from the ruler of Ratanpur. Narsinh Deva, the twelfth 
Mdhdrdja, ceded to his brother Balram Deva all his territories north 
of the river Ong. Balrdm Deva then founded Sambalpur, which soon 
afterwards, by the acquisition of territory in every direction, became 
the most powerful of all the hill States. Meanwhile, Patna declined; 
and though for some generations it continued to receive a certain 
allegiance from the surrounding States, it sank by degrees into signi¬ 
ficance, and is now one of the poorest of all the hill States. Some old 
temples on the banks of the Tel, and others at Rani Jhiria, built, it is 
said, a thousand years ago by a pious Rani of the Chauhdn caste, 
alone record the past greatness of Patna. Rice forms the staple pro¬ 
duct, but pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton are also grown. For 
30 miles round the town of Patnd, a vast forest extends, containing 
sdl, sdj, Hjesdl, dhdurd, ebony, and other wc*>ds, with small clearings 
here and there. TheSe jungles are infested with tigers, man-eaters 
being common; wild buffaloes, bears, and leopards are also nume¬ 
rous. Patnd has no manufactures of importance. Iron-ore is found 
in many parts, but no mines are regularly worked. The only 
means of communication are a few bullock or pony tracks across the 
hills! • 

The supposed gross revenue of Patnd is returned at ^£2500, and the 
amount of tribute is ^60. In 1871, however, the State was taljen 
under direct management, and is now in a very flourishing condition. 
In 1876-77, the collections amounted to ,£4740, the expenditure to 
^£2858, and the balance to nearly ,£2300, including the surplus of the 
previous year. The temperature 4 s that of the plains generally, in the 
cold months being often as low as 45° F. at daybreak, and rising* by 
mid-day to about *80° F. The liot season lasts from April to the 
middle of June, when the thermometer sometimes reaches. 110° F. m 
the shade. Though the climate has a bad reputation, the inhabitants 
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appear robust and healthy. Cholera frequently breaks out, especially 
in the larger villages. 

Patri. —One of the petty States of Jhatewdr, in Kithidwlr, Bombay; 
consisting of 7 villages, with 1 independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
. revenue in 1876, ^900; tribute of ^523 is paid to the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

P&tri. —Town in Ahmedabad District, Bombay, and a station on 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, in lat. 23° iT n., and 
long. 71° 50' e., 58 miles west of Ahmeddbdd city. Pop. (1872), 6320. 
Post office. 

Pattapatti ( Prftai). —Town in Tinnevelli DistricJ, Madras ; situated 
in lat. 8° 43' 20" n., and long. 77“ 43' 10" e. Pop. (1871), 6643, resid¬ 
ing in 2578 houses. 

Patti —Agricultural town in Lahore District, Punjab. Lat. 31° 17' 
N., long. 74° 54' e. ; pop. (1868), 6718, consisting of 2126 Hindus, 
4205 Muhammadans, 99 Sikhs, and 288 ‘ others..’ Distant from 
Lahore city 38 miles south-east. 

Patti — Tahsil or Subdivision of Partabgarh (Pratapgarh) District, 
Oudh; bounded on the north by Sultdnpur and Kddipur tahsils, on 
the east by Jaunpur District, on the south by Allahabad District, and 
on the west by Partabgarh tahsil. Area, 468 square miles, of which 
217 are cultivated; pop. (1869), 223,173, viz. 206,633 Hindus and 
16,540 Hindus. The most thinly populated tahsil in the District, the 
average pressure being 477 persons to the square mile. J^umbgt 
of villages or townships ( mausds ), 816. This tahsil comprises the’ 2 
pargands of Patti and Dalippur, which are now joined together, and 
returned as one ; of the 816 villages, 698 are held under tdlukddri, and 
117 under mufrdd tenure, while x belongs to Government. Of the 
698 tdlukddri villages, 683 are held by Bachgoti Rdjputs in 10 estates; 
the remaining 15 composing a single estate held by Dirgbansis. 

Pattikonda. — Headquarters of the Pattikonda tdluk, Kamdl 
(Kurnool) District, Madras. Lat. 15“ 28' n., long. 77° 4' E. ; pop. 
(1871), 4383, inhabiting 958 houses. Memorable as the scene qf Sir 
Thomas Munro’s death, from cholera, in July 1827. 

PatU&kh&lt —Subdivision of Bdkarganj District, B.engal; comprising' 
thq 4 police circles of Bauphal, Mirzdganj, Gulsdkhali, and Khdlsd- 
khdli. Area, 1457 square miles. Pop. (1872), 418,747, of whom 
338,243, or 8o - 8 per cent., were Muhammadans; 76,397, or i 8 - 2 per 
cent., Hindus ; 4004, or 1 per cent., Buddhists; 62 Christians; and 41 
‘ others.’ Proportion of males in total population, 5 2 ‘6 per cent. ; 
average density of population, 287 per square mile; average number of 
persons per village, 582; houses per square mile, 33; inmates per 
lwuse, 8-6., Headquarters at the village of Patudkhilf or Lankdti; 
lat. 22 0 2<f 35" n., long. 90° 22' 45" E. 
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Pdttir. —Town in Akola District, Berar; situated in lat. 20“ 27' n., 
and long. 69° 59' E., 18 miles south of Akola town; on the high road to 
Bisim, just under the hills up which a pass leads to the Baldghdt. Pop. 
(r867), 601 x, consisting largely of Musalmans. Qn the low hillside 
east of the town is a rock-hewn Buddhist monastery. Two other 
shrines, one Muhammadan, the other Hindu, are much resorted to. 
Weekly market; annual fair in January or February; police station anil 
post office. 

Paumben. —Town in Madura District, Madras.— See Pambam. 

Paun&r. —Ancient town in Ward hi District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 20° 47' n., and long. 78° 42' 30" e., on the river Dham, 
5 miles north-east of Wardhi town. Pop. (1866), 2441, chiefly agri¬ 
cultural. Contains a ruined fort in a strong position, and one of the 
large stone gateway of the old wall yet remains. Paunir forms the 
scene of some curious legends, which will be found in the article on 
Wardha District. It was formerly the chief seat of the Musalmin 
Government east of the river Wardha; and under the Marhattas became 
the headquarters of a kamdvisddri or revenue District. In 1807, the 
Pinddris plundered the town. 

Paunl —Town in Bhandara District, Central Provinces; situated in 
lat. 20 0 48' n., and long. 79° 40' e., 32 miles south of Bhandara. Pop. 
(1872), 8973. The town is surrounded on three sides by high ram¬ 
parts of earth, in some parts crowned with stone battlements, and by 
j^ditch^; along the fourth side, to the east, runs the scarped bank of the 
Waingangd. Two or three handsome stone ghats lead down to the 
river, which supplies the water used for domestic purposes ; that drawn 
from the wells being generally brackish. The dense jungle in jind 
around the town renders the place very unhealthy ; and Jhis fact, with 
the consequent removal of many of the wealthier inhabitants to Ndgpur, 
has caused Paunf to decay. A considerable trade still takes place, 
however, in cotton cloth and silk pieces ; and the finer fabrics manu¬ 
factured at Pauni are exported to great distances. The town contains 
mai\y °ld shrines, but the great temple of Murli'dhar, though com¬ 
paratively modern, is the only one*of repute. Paunf has a large and. 
flourishing government school, police station, post office, and small 
rest-house for travellers on the bank of the river. 

Paurt —Administrative headquarters of Garhwdl District, North- 
Western Provinces. Lat. 30° 8' 10" N., long. 78° 48' 15" e. Residence 
of the Assistant Commissioner. 

Pavugada. — Tdluk in Chitdldriig District, Mysore. Area, 4^6 
square miles, of which 159 are ^cultivated; pop. (1871), 66,250, of 
whom 64,822 are* Hindus, 1323 Muhammadans, 104 Jains, and 1 
Christian; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates %; £8756,«r 
is. 9d. per cultivated acre. Soil sandy, and abounding with talpargis 
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or sub-surface springs of water. Crops—rice, rdgi, navane, and horse- 
gram ; exports—iron and rice. 

Pdvtlgada (or Pdmugonda, ‘Snake-hill’).—Municipal village in 
Chitaldriig District, Mysore; situated in lat. 14 0 6' 23" N., and long. 
77 ° 19' 8" e., 60 miles east of Chitaldrug town, at the southern base of 
a hill of the same name, 3026 feet above sea level; headquarters of the 
taluk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 2091 ; municipal revenue, ^27 ; 
rate of taxation, 3d. per head. The residence of a line of pdlegdrs , 
whose founder lived towards the close of the 16th century. The existing 
fortifications were erected by Haidar AH in 1777. 

Pdwagarh. — Hill fort in the Pinch Mahals District, Bombay; 
situated in lat. 22° 31' n., and long. 73° 36' k., about 28 miles east 
of Baroda. An isolated hill surrounded by extensive plains, from 
which it rises abruptly to the height of about 24^0 feet, being about 
2800 feet above the level of the sea. To the east lie the vast Bdria 
forests, and the hill seems to form the boundary between the wild 
country to the east and the clear open plain that stretches westward to 
the sea. On the east side of the north end of the hill are the remains 
of many beautifully executed Jain temples; and on the west side, 
overlooking a tremendous precipice, are some Musalmdn buildings of 
more modem date, supposed to have been used as granaries. The 
southern extremity is more uneven, and from its centre rises an immense 
peak of solid rock, towering to the height of about 250 feet. The 
ascent to the top of this is by a flight of stone steps, and on its sqmuyj, 
stand a Hindu temple and a Musa]man shrine. The constant cool 
winds that prevail during the hot-weather months make the hill at that 
season a favourite resort for the European residents of Baroda. 

Pdwangarh.—Hill for' in Kolhapur State, Bombay. Lat. 16 0 48' 
n., long. 74 0 10' 15" e. The fort was stormed by a British force on 
1st December 1844. 

Pawdyan.—Eastern iahsil of Shdhjahdnpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Area, 589 square miles, of which 360 are cultivated; pop. 
( i 8 7 2 ), 261,494; land revenue, ,£29,178; total Government revenue, 
-£29,835 ; rental paid by cultivators, ,£32,098; incidence of Govern¬ 
ment revenue per acre, is. 6$d. 

Pawdyan.—Town in Shdhjahdnpur District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and headquarters of the tahsil. Pop. (1872), 6106, consisting of 
4592 Hindus and 1514 Muhammadans. Situated in lat. 28° 4' 10" n., 
and long. 80° 8' 25'' e., 4 miles south of the Bhainsi river, and 17 miles 
north .of Shdhjahdnpur town. V 

Pdwi Mutdndd.—Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Provinces, 
16 miles east of Chdmursf; comprising 35 villages. Supplies excellent 
irwi-ore; aijd the forests yield much teak, ebony, and bijjcsdl. 

Pdyanghdt. —The valley of the Pdrna river, in Berar, lying between 
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2b* 37' and 21° 10' n. lat., and between 76“ 10' and 78° e. long., 
and running eastward between the Ajanta range and the Gawilgarh 
Hills like a long backwater or inlet, varying in breadth from 40 to 
50 miles, and becoming wider towards the east. The surface of the 
valley rises and descends by very long low waves* the intermediate 
valleys lying north and south. At a point just beyond Amrdoti, this 
formation is broken by a chain of low hills crossing the plain in a 
north-westerly direction, and changing the watershed from west to east. 
The Payanghdt contains the best land in Berar—the deep rich black 
alluvial soil, of almost inexhaustible fertility, called regar. Here and 
there are barren tracts, where the hills spread out their skirts far into 
the plain; or where a few outlying flat-topped hills, often crowned 
with huge cairn-like mounds, stand forward beyond the ranks to which 
they properly belong. Except the Ptima, which is the main artery of 
the river system, scarcely a stream in this tract is perennial. The 
Pdyanghdt is very scantily wooded, except near the villages close under 
the hills. In the early autumn it is one sheet of cultivation, but in the 
hot season the landscape is desolate and depressing. 

Payidip&la. —Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 17° 38' 
N., long. 82" 47' e. ; pop. (1871), 7797 (almost all agriculturists), 
inhabiting 1460 houses. 

Pedd&pur ( PedAp&r). — Headquarters town of Pedddpur taluk , 
Goddvari District, Madras. Lat. 17° 4' 55" n., long. 82“ 10' 35" E.; 
JU 4 P-Ji^ 70 > 9202, inhabiting 2010 houses. Sub-magistrate’s and Dis¬ 
trict Munsifs courts; post office, bungalow, and good market. Pedda- 
ptir was formerly the headquarters of a large zaminddr't. 

Peerpointee. —Town in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal.— See Pirpaij<ti. 

PegU ( Pai-gii). —Division of the Proving of British, Burma, com¬ 
prising the Districts of Rangoon, Thun-khwa, Bassein, Henzada, 
Tharawadi, Prom a, and Thayet-myo, all of which see separately 
(also British Burmah and Pegu Town). Area, 26,979 square miles; 
pop. (1872), 1,662,058. 

Pegu ( Pai-git ).—North-eastern township of Rangoon District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-^8), 49,655; gross revenue, ^27,116. 
The north-western portion is mountainous and forest-clad; towards the 
south, the hills gradually sink into undulating ground, and end in level 
tracts partially cultivated with rice. The principal river is the Pegu, 
which flows first south-east and then south-west through the township. 
Its valley has an elevation of 1500 feet, and is intersected by deep 
ravines. The country north of #he valley on both banks of the rivet 
is covered with dense evergreen forest. The centre of the township is 
traversed by the *Paing-kyiin, an artificially widened and deepened 
creek, communicating on the east with the Tsit-toung. ^ goo{l road 
runs from Pegu to Rangoon, and another is being constricted from 
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Pegu to Toung-ngu, to replace the old ‘ Royal road ’ made by the 
Peguan King, Ta-beng-shwe-ti, in the 16th century. The villages are 
connected by good fair-weather tracks. The township is divided into 
6 revenue circles; the chief town is Pegu. This township comprises 
the old Burmese jurisdictions of Pegu on the north-east, Zaing-ga- 
naing on the north-west, and Zwai-bun on the south. 

Pegu. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name, Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. The western portion is well 
cultivated, but the east is an open plain, submerged during the rains. 
Bamboos abound. Pop. (1877-78), 13,847; gross revenue, ^5368. 

PegU. —Headquarters town of Pegu Division and township, Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated in laU 17 0 20' N., and 
long. 96° 30' k., on the Pegu river, 20 miles west of the Tsit-toung. 
Pop. (1878), 4337. Contains court-houses, police-stations, a market, 
post office, and a Government school. Modern Pegu lies close to the 
river banks. The ancient town was founded in 573 a.i>., by emigrants 
from Tha-htiin, headed by the two princes Tha-ma-la and Wie-ma-la, 
and was once the capital of the Talaing kingdom ; the sovereigns of 
which at one time reigned over the whole valleys of the Tsit-toung 
and of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), including Toung-ngu and Prome,— 
conquered Ava and the sea-coast as far as the Pak-chan, and success¬ 
fully invaded Siam and Arakan. Across the river, and connected with 
the Pegu quarter by a substantial wooden bridge, over which runs the 
Rangoon and Toung-ngu road, is Zaing-ga-naing. Inside the old wa]^. 
stands the great Shwe-hmaw-daw pagoda, an object of greater veneration 
to the Takings than even the Shwe Dagon at Rangoon. The town is laid 
out .with broad and well-metalled streets crossing each other, generally 
at right angles The market is on the bank of the river, a little above 
the bridge. The court-houses are situated on the wall, which has been 
levelled east of the town. The construction of a lock-up and a dis¬ 
pensary near the court-houses, and the transfer to that neighbourhood 
of the station of the provincial police are now (1878) under considera¬ 
tion. The houses are built of wood and bamboos, and are thatched or 
tiled. The town has more than onfce been burned down. 

Pegu is described by European travellers in the 16th century as of 
great size, strength, and magnificence. Caesar Frederick, who was here 
in the latter portion of the 16th century, according to the account given 
in Purchas, wrote:—* By the help of God we came safe to Pegu, which 
are two cities, the old and the new. In the old citie are the Merchant 
strangers and Merchants of the Cod^trie, for there are the greatest 
doings and the greatest trade. This citie is not very great, but it hath 
very great suburbs. Their houses be made with canes and covered 
with leaves qr with straw; but the Merchants have all one House or 
Magazon which house they call Godon, which is made of bricks, and 
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there they put all their goods of any value to save them from the often 
mischances which happen to houses made of such stuffe. In’ the new 
citie is the Balace of the King and his abiding place with all his barons 
and nobles and other gentlemen ; and in the time that I was there they 
finished the building of the new citie. It is a great' citie, very plainc 
and flat, and foursquare, walled round about and with ditches that 
compass the walls round about with water, in which ditches are many 
Crocodiles. It hath no Drawbridges yet it hath 20 gates, five for every 
square: on the walls there are many places made for Centinels to 
watch, made of wood and covered or gilt with gold. The streets 
thereof are the fairest that 1 have seen, they are as straight as a line 
from one gate to*another, and standing at one gate you may discover 
the other ; and they are as broad as that ten or twelve men may ride 
abreast in them. A^id those streets that be thwart are faire and large; 
the streets both on the one side and on the other are planted at the 
doores of the houses with nut-trees of India, which make a very com¬ 
modious shadow; the houses be made of wood and covered with a 
kind of tiles in forme of cups very necessary for their use. The King’s 
Palace is in the middle of the Citie made in forme of a walled castle, 
with ditches full of water round about it The lodgings within are 
made of wood, all over gilded, with fine pinnacles and very costlie 
worke covered with plates of gold; truly it may be a king’s house. 
Within the gate there is a fine large courte, from the one side to the 
p.tlier wherein are made places for the strongest and stoutest elephants.’ 

When Aleung-bhilra overran and conquered Pegu in the middle of 
the 18th century, he used every effort to annihilate all traces of 
Talaing nationality. He destroyed every house in the town, and 
dispersed the inhabitants. His great-grandson, Bho-daw Bhura, who 
succeeded in 1781, pursued a different policy; and in his time the 
seat of the local government was for some time transferred from 
Rangoon to Pegu. Symes, who visited it in 1795, thus describes it: 1 
—* The extent of ancient Pegu may still be accurately traced by the 
ruin^of the ditch and wall that surrounded it. From these it appears to 
have been a quadrangle, each side measuring nearly a mile and a half; 
in places the ditch has been choked up by rubbish that has been cast 
into it, and the falling of its own banks; sufficient, however, ^till 
remains to show that it was once no contemptible defence; the breadth 
I judged to be about 60 yards, and the depth 10 or 12 feet; in some 
parts of it there is water, but in no considerable quantity. I was 
informed that when the ditch w#s in repair, the water seldom in the 
hottest seasons sunk below the dep # th of 4 feet. The wall was a wo~k 
of magnitude and labour; it is not easy to ascertain what was k- exact 
height, but we conjectured it at least 30 feet, and in breadth at the 

1 Embassy to Ant, p. 182 el set/. 
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base, not less than 40. It is composed of brick, badly cemented with 
clay mortar. Small equidistant bastions, about 300 yards asunder, are 
still discoverable; there had been a parapet of masonry, but the whole 
is in a state so ruinous, and so covered with weeds and briers, as to 
leave very imperfect vestiges of its former strength. 

1 In the centre of each face of the fort there is a gateway about 30 
feet wide; these gateways were the principal entrances. The passage 
over the ditch is over a causeway raised on a mound of earth that 
serves as a bridge, and was formerly defended by an entrenchment, of 
which there are now no traces.’ After describing how ineffectual 
seemed to have been the endeavours to repopulate Pegu, Colonel 
Symes continues: ‘ Pegu in its renovated and contracted state seems 
to have been built on the plan of the former city, and occupies about 
one-half ofits area. It is fenced round by a stockatle from ioto 12 feet 
high, on the north and east sides its borders are the old wall. 1 The 
plan of the town is not yet filled with houses, but a number of new 
ones are building. There is one main street running east and west, 
crossed at right angles by two smaller streets not yet finished. At each 
extremity of the principal street there is a gate in the stockade, which 
is shut early in the evening; after that hour, entrance during the night 
is confined to a wicket. . . . There are two inferior gates on the north 
and south sides of the stockade. 

‘ The streets of Pegu are spacious. . . . The new town is well paved 
with brick, which the ruins of the old plentifully supply; on eayh suit; 
of the way there is a drain to carry off the water.’ «*■* 

After the capture of Rangoon during the first Burmese war, the 
Burmese commander-in-chief retired to Pegu, and, his forces becom¬ 
ing thinned. by desertion, the inhabitants rose against him and 
handed the place over to the British, who garrisoned it with a small 
body of troops. During the second war, it tfas more stubbornly 
defended. Early in June 1852, the defences were carried by a force 
under Major Cotton and Commander Tarleton, R.N., the granaries 
destroyed, and the guns carried away. Without assistance, however, 
the inhabitants, at whose request the expedition had been sent, were 
unable to hold the town for a week, and the Burmese reoccupied the 
pagoda platform, and threw up strong defences along the river. In 
November of the same year, a force under Brigadier M‘Neill was sent 
from Rangoon to retake the town, which was achieved after considerable 
fighting, and with some loss. The main portion of the troops were then 
withdrawn, and a garrison left of 200 Ibsen of the Madras Fusiliers, 200 
of the 5th Regiment M.N.I., some .European artillery, and a detail of 
Madras sappers, the whole being placed under the'command of Major 
Hill of the, Fusiliers. Hardly had Brigadier M'Neill retired when the 
* 1 It thus included the Shwe-hmaw-daw pagoda. 
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Burmese attacked the garrison, but were driven off. The attacks 
continued, and in the beginning of December the enemy appeared in 
force, and Major Hill with difficulty held the position. A small rein¬ 
forcement was despatched from Rangoon; but this was driven back, 
and forced to retire without communicating with the besieged. General 
Godwin, the commander-in-chief, then moved up the Pegu river in 
person with 1200 men, upon which, after some skirmishing, the 
Burmese retired; but as they remained in the neighbourhood, the force 
moved out against them and finally defeated them, driving them out of 
a strong position in the plains, where they had thrown up extensive 
entrenchments. , 

A local revenue is raised from the rent of the market stalls and from 
a rate on the land; in 1877-78, this amounted to ^'1438.. 

Pegu.—River in Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; 
rises in lat. 18° n., and long. 96" 10' e., on the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yoma Mountains, and flows first south-south-east, past the town 
of Pegu, then $outh-south-west, and finally joins the Rangoon or 
IIlaing River, in lat. 16° 45' n., and long. 96° n' £., near Rangoon 
city, after a total course of 180 miles. At its mouth it is about 1 mile 
broad, and can be ascended by large vessels as far as the Pti-zwon- 
doung, where they take in cargoes of rice, cleaned in the steam mills 
on the banks of that stream. At neaps the tide is felt as high as Pegu, 
and during springs a bore rushes up the river almost as far. In the 
£'uns w jj\e Pegu is practicable for river steamers up to Pegu town. It 
taps a coulftry rich in teak and other valuable varieties of timber; and 
in the lower part of its course, irrigates a considerable area under rice 
cultivation. * . . 

PegU Yoma.—Mountains in British Burma.— See Yoma. 

Pehoia ( Piheu<a ).—Ancient town and place of pilgrimage in Ambala 
(Umballa) District, Ifcinjab ; situated in lat. 29° 58' 45" N., and long. 
7 ^° 37' 15” e., on the sacred river Saraswati (Sarsuti), 13 miles west of 
Thaneswar. Pop. (1868), 3690. Anciently known as Prithudaka. 
Stands within the boundary of the Kurukshetra, and ranks second in 
sanctity to Thanesar alone. Palace, formerly occupied by the Kaithal 
Rlji, now used a%a travellers’ rest-house. Large annual fair for bathing 
in the Saraswati, ordinarily attracts from 20,000 to 25,000 pilgrims ; ljut 
in 1873 as many as 100,000 attended. Widows assemble at the fair to 
bewail their husbands. The Saraswati contains little water, but is 
dammed up to secure a sufficiency for the bathers; it is, however, 
extremely filthy, and the stench 4 ht the close of the season becomes 
almost unendurable. Municipal revenue (1875-.76), ,£153, or io|d. 
per head of population (3562) within municipal limits. 

Point.—Formerly a Native State in Ndsik, Bombay, between go" 9’ 
and 20° 27' n. lat., and between 72° 58' and 73° 40' e. lor^. Area, 
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850 sq. miles. Bounded on the north by Sulgana in Khandesh ; on 
the east by the Sahyddri Mountains, which separate it from the Dindori 
and Ndsik Subdivisions of Ndsik District; on the south by the District 
of Tanna; and on the west by Dharampur in Surat The total popula¬ 
tion is returned (1872) at 49,383 persons, and the annual gross revenue 
is estimated at .£5933. A maze of hill and valley, except for some rice - 
fields and patches of rough hillside cultivation, Feint is over its whole 
area covered with timber, brushwood, and grass. Towards the north, 
a leading range of hills, passing westwards at right angles to the main 
line of the Sahyddri, gives a distinct character to the landscape. But 
over the rest of the country, ranges of small hills starting up on all 
sides crowd together in the wildest confusion, with "a general south¬ 
westerly direction, to within 20 miles of the sea-coast, dividing the 
valleys of the Daman and Par rivers. The heavy rainfall, the thick 
forest vegetation, great variations of temperature, and a certain 
heaviness of the atmosphere, combine to make the tract malarious and 
unhealthy. The prevailing diseases are fever and ague. Ther- 
mometrical readings in 1874-75 gave 83° F. as an average maximum, 
and 76° F. as an average minimum, while 94° F. and 65” F. were the 
corresponding figures for the following year. The principal agri¬ 
cultural products are rice and tiagli or rag't (Eleiisine coracana). The 
population consists almost entirely of forest and hill tribes, who are poor 
and ignorant, unsettled in their habits, and much given to the use of 
intoxicating spirits. Some are Muhammadans, but most 
nominally Hindus by religion. Their language is a corrupt Marahthi 
with a large mixture of Guzerdthi words. A large part of Peint is 
well suited for grazing, and considerable numbers of cattle and sheep 
are yearly exported. The chief natural products are timber of various 
kinds (including bamboos), rice, ttdgli, oil-seeds, bees-wax, honey, elk- 
horn, and hides. The last chief, Abdul Momin alias Lakshadir Dalpat 
Rio in., died in 1837, leaving only a legitimate daughter, Ntlr Jahdn, 
now (1877) fifty-five years of age. This lady has the title of Begam. 
But as Muhammadan law and usage forbid the succession of a 
daughter, Peint has lapsed to the British Government. To continue 
the family an effort was made to procure for the ladv a husband able 
to ^administer the State. But as the Begam lost her eyesight from 
an attack of small-pox, the project failed. A life pension was allowed 
her of ^600 a year, in addition to one-third of the surplus revenues 
of the State, which has since been managed by the Collector and 
Agent at Ndsik. On the death of tK 1 ; Begam, it will pass to Govern¬ 
ment. The ruling family, by descent Rdjputs of the Powdr tribe, 
adopted many generations back the family name of Dalvi. During 
th; Marhattd supremacy, their estates were for a considerable period 
placed ufider attachment by the Peshwds. In reward for services 
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rendered in 1818, and as it was important, in so difficult and tur¬ 
bulent a country, to have a ruler of undoubted friendliness, the family 
were reinstated in their former position by the British Government. 
There are 8 schools, with 339 pupils, and Peint is now a flourishing 
part of Nasik District. Harsul, the usual place of'residence of the 
Begam, lies in lat. 20° 9' n., and long. 73° 30' e . 

Peint. —Village in Peint State, Bombay; the residence of the former 
chiefs of the State, but at present a very small place. Situated in lat. 
20° 16' 30" n., and long. 73° 29' 35" e., 32 miles north-west of Nasik, 
and ro miles north of Harsul. 

Pelt&i. —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras.— See Pattapattf. 

Pen. —Chief town of the Pen Subdivision of Kolaba District, 
Bombay; situated 16 miles east by north of Ah'bagh, in lat. 18 0 43' 
So" n., and long. 8' 40" k. ; pop. (1872), 6514 souls. Pen is a 
municipality, with an average income of 293. Sub-judge’s court, post 
office, and dispensary. 

Pen4. — Town in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 26° 15' 15" “v., long. 83° 49' 30" e. ; area, 92 acres; pop. (1872), 
533i- 

Pench. —River of the Central Provinces; rising in lat. 22“ 20' n., 
and long. 78° 37' e., on the Motur plateau in Chhindwdra District. It 
flows south-east to Machdgora, noted for its fishery, thence south to 
the village of Chdnd, where it turns north-east, until stopped by the 
Mils dividing Seoni and Chhindwdra Districts. It then flows due 
outir on ,~^fter a course of 120 miles, it joins the Kanhdn river in 
Wgpur District (lat. 21'° 17' n., long. 79° 13' e.). Principal affluent, 
he Kolbfra. 

Penchalakonda. —Mountain in Nellore district, Madras, and the 
lighest point in the Eastern Ghats within that District. Lat. 14 0 17' 
t., long. 79° 28' 45" j.; elevation above sea level, 3000 feet. 

PendMt. —Village in Mainpuri District, North-Western»Provinces; 
listant from Mainpuri town 29 miles north-west. Pop. (1872), 1433. 
Joted for a great religious gathering, held on a movable date, at the 
hrine of Jokhaiya. Pilgrims come’for the purpose of obtaining off- 
pring and easy child-birth. 

Pendrd. —Northernmost chiefship of Bildspur District, Central Pro- 
inces; situated on the Vindhyin uplands. Though intersected by hills, 

consists mainly of arfextensive plateau; it contains 165 villages. Area, 
585 square miles, of which 40,000 acres are cultivated, and 300,000 
returned as cultivable. The chi|f is a Rdj-Gond, and obtained the 
grant more than three centuries ago from the Haihai-Bansf rulers - of 
Ratanpur. Pendra,*the headquarters (lat. 22° 47' n ., long. 82° * ), lies 
on the direct road from Bildspur to Rewd, along which a ccjpstar\$ flew 
of traffic takes place in the cold months; and it contains the ruins of 
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a fort A magnificent grove of mango trees, with spreading tamarinds 
here and* there, affords a pleasant camping ground. 

Penganga ( Painganga ).—River of Berar, having its source in the 
hills beyond Dewal ghdt, on the west border of Bulddna District, 
in lat. 20° 31' 30" n., long. 76“ 2' e. After its course through BuldAna, 
it forms the southern boundary of the Districts of Bdsim and Wiin, 
as well as of Berar itself. A legend tells that it owes the sudden 
change in its direction to the north (up to that point easterly), which it 
takes near Mahur, to Parasurim, son of the sage Jumdagni, who drove 
an arrow into, the ground here. The spot is still held in great venera¬ 
tion; the falls there are known as Sahasra Kund or ‘the thousand 
water caves,’ and the river takes the name of Bmdganga. The 
vicinity is densely wooded, and before the British administration it was 
the resort of numerous plundering gangs. When the river takes a 
northerly direction, after a series of straight reaches, at rather steep 
angles, it rushes through a deep rugged channel, broken by rocks and 
rapids. At last it forces its way through the barriers of basalt into 
the open country, and joins the Wardha at Jagdd (lat. 19° 53' 30" n., 
long. 79° 11 ' 30" e .). It has many tributaries, .the most important of 
which are the Aran (100 miles long) and the Arna (64 miles). The 
total course of the Penganga exceeds 200 miles. The Sewandhri 
Hills in the Nizam’s Dominions are situated on its right bank. 

Pennakonda. — Headquarters of a taluk of the same name, 
Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 14° 5' 15'' N.,long. 77° 38' 10" e. ; 
(1871), 5106, inhabiting 1091 houses. Once an important /oVtress, to 
which the Vijayanagar prince retired after the'battle of Talikot (1565). 
It was a first-class Paldyam, and was dealt with as such in the Partition 
Treaty of 17,99, and in pur early revenue settlements. The fort is 
built on granite rocks, and the remains of its former greatness under 
Hindu and Musalmin rulers are still very striking. * Dilapidated 
palaces,’ writes Meadows Taylor, ‘ and other architectural remains, both 
Musalman and Hindu, are here thrown together in strange confusion ; 
and in some cases the most grotesque instances of these incongruous 
styles are found in the same structure. An ancient palace, called the 
Ganga Mahal, exhibits some strange tokens of these reverses. The 
basement is of plain massive Hindu construction, and of great antiquity, 
coeval apparently with some temples of Mahddeo, which stand close 
by it. The next storey is of more recent date, and is built in the best 
style of Muhammadan architecture, elaborately ornamented. Since 
its erection, it is evident that attempts have been made by the Hindus 
to alter the Musalman devices into something which should assimilate 
with their own work. The very cupolas have been surmounted with 
inelegant pyramidal work ; and a beautiful Saracenic screen, carved in 
white majb'le, has been mutilated, and in some parts replaced by some 
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miserable representations of dragons and other grotesque monsters. 
The mosque of Sher All is perhaps the handsomest building in 
Pennakondaj and if erected by the chief whose name it bears, must 
be nearly 300 years old. It is of dark-grey granite, with mouldings 
of jet-black stone resembling hornblende. Behind this mosque the 
hill rises precipitously to the height of .500 or 600 feet, presenting a 
rugged and apparently inaccessible face, partially overgrown with 
stunted bushes and jungle. In other places, again, the naked rocks 
lie piled heap upon heap, with here and there perched on some giddy 
point a tomb, an altar, or a line of battlements, without an indication 
of the path by which it is to be approached.’—(Captain Meadows 
Taylor, Oriental Annual, 1840.) 

Penndr (or Pindkini; Penncr; Pennair ).—The name of two rivers 
in South India, whiotl both rise near the hill of Nandidrtig in Mysore, 
and flow eastwards through the Kamatic into the Bay of Bengal, 
l’enndr or Pennair is the name adopted by European geographers ; but 
Pindkini, apparently derived from the bow of Siva, is that by which 
these rivers are lenown to the Kanarese inhabitants of Mysore. 

(1) The Northern or Uttar Pindkini has its source in the Chenna 
Kesava Hill north-west of Nandidrug, and after flowing in a northerly 
direction through the District of Kolar in Mysore, and the Madras 
District of Bellary, turns due east and passes through the Districts of 
Cuddapah (Kadapa) and Nellore, falling into the sea by several mouths 
>9 miles below Nellore town. Total length, 355 miles; area of drain- 

"nf'eT&s!500 square miles; principal tributaries, the Pdpaghni and 
the Cintrdvati. The stream is useless for navigation, being liable to 
sudden freshets, one of which carried away an important railway bridge 
in 1874. The water is largely utilized for purposes of irrigation. In 
Koldr District, it is estimated that about 85 per cent, of the total 
drainage is intercepted by mean* of tanks and minor channels. In 
Cuddapah District, a canal has been constructed by the Madras Irriga¬ 
tion Company to connect the North Pennir with the Krishna river. 
An anicut or dam was erected across the river opposite Nellore town 
in 1^55, and repaired by Sir A. Cfltton in 1863, in order to irrigate 
the fertile delta at the river mouth. This dam is 677 yards long, with 
a crest 9 feet above the bed ; it is capable of supplying 64,000 acres 
all on the right or south bank. During the famine of 1877, it was 
proposed to construct? a similar work at Sangam, about 30 miles higher 
up the river. 

(2) The Southern or Daksliin pindkini also rises in the hill of Chenna 
Kesava. It flows first in a southerly direction through the District of 
Bangalore in Mysore, and then lilcewise turns east, and, after crossing 
the Madras Districts of Salem and South Arcot, falls into^the gay of 
Bengal near Fort St. David, a few miles north of Cuddalore«(Kadahir) 
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town. Total length, 245 miles; area of drainage basin, 6200 square 
miles, in Bangalore District, its waters are freely utilized for irrigation, 
being stored in large tanks. It is estimated that in its basin also about 
85 per cent, of the total supply is thus intercepted. The Hoskot tank 
alone is 10 miles in circumference. 

Pentakota. —Town and port in Vizagapatam District, Madras; 
situated in lat. 17° 19' n., and long. 82° 35' 30" k. Pop. (1871), 1610, 
residing in 433 houses. In 1875, 16 ships, with an aggregate burthen 
of 7000 tons, took on board produce, chiefly grain, to the value of 
^22,500. 

Pepali. —Town in Karmil (Kurnool) District, Madras; situated in 
lat. 15 0 15' n., and long. 77° 48' k., on the road from Gdti (Gooty) 
to Karmil. Pop. (1871), 5076, dwelling in 916 houses. Deputy 
Collector’s headquarters. “ 

Peramb&kam. —Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, Madras. 
Lat. 12° 54' 30" n., long. 80” 15' 40" e. ; pop. (1871), 1279, living 
in 201 houses. A place of mournful memory, where the Madras 
army encountered its most serious disaster. In 1780°, Colonel Baillie, 
marching from the north with a force of 3700 men, was here sur¬ 
rounded by Haidar’s army, and his troops all but annihilated. In the 
following year, Sir Eyre Coote defeated Haidar Alt on the same spot, 
and drove him back on Sholingarh. 

Peramblir. —Suburb of Madras city.— See Madras Citv. 

Perim. —Island situated in lat. 12° 40' 30" n., and long. 43° 2 V, e. 
(King), in the narrowest part of the Straits of Bab-el-Man' , "Li"; distant 
from the Arabian coast nearly 1^ mile, and from the African, between 
9 .and 10 miles; greatest length, 3J miles; average width, about i| 
circumference (following the sinuosities of the coast-line), probably more 
than 30 miles. This island is under the Government of Aden ; and the 
following account of it is taken from Captain F. M- Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of fieien (1877), pp. 171-172 :— 

‘ Perim is called by the author of The Periplus the island of Diodorus, 
and is known among the Arabs as Mayoon. It is situated in the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, a mile and a half from the Arabian, and 11 miles 
from the African coast. The formation is purely volcanic, and consists 
of long, low, and gradually sloping ranges of hills, surrounding an 
excellent and capacious harbour, about a mile and a half in length, 
half a mile in breadth, and with a varying depth of from 4 to 6 
fathoms in the best anchorages. The hills have formerly been inter¬ 
sected with bays and indentures, whi^.h in the course of time have been 
filled up with coral and sand, and are now low plains, scantily covered 
with salsola, sea-lavender, wild mfgnonette, and other plants which 

S t in a soft sandy soil. These plains occupy about one-fourth of 
and,'and occur principally on the north side. The rocks, which 
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are all igneous, are nowhere exposed, save where they dip perpendi¬ 
cularly into the sea ; they are covered with a layer of volcanic' mud of 
from 2 to 6 feet in depth, above which is another layer of loose 
boulders, or masses of black vesicular lava, in some places so thickly 
set as to resemble a rude pavement The highest point of the island is 
245 feet above the level of the sea. All endeavours' to procure water 
have failed, and but a scanty supply is procurable from the adjacent 
coasts. Water tanks were constructed, which used to be chiefly supplied 
from Aden, and it was proposed to erect reservoirs to collect the rain; 
but, as at Aden, a condensing apparatus was found more suitable. 

* Peri nr has never been permanently occupied by any nation save 
the British. Albuquerque landed upon it in 1513 on his return from 
the Red Sea, and, having erected a high cross on an eminence, called 
the island Vera Cru?, It was again occupied for a short time by the 
pirates who frequented the mouth of the Red Sea, and who amassed 
considerable booty by plundering the native vessels engaged in the 
Indian trade. They formed a project of settling here and erecting 
strong fortifications; but having with much labour dug through the 
solid rock to a depth of 15 fathoms in a fruitless search for water, they 
abandoned their design, and removed to Mary’s Island, on the east 
side of Madagascar. 

‘In 1799, it was taken possession of by the East India Company, 
and a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Murray was sent from Bombay 
to garrison it, with the view of preventing the French troops, then 
the occupation of Egypt, from proceeding to India to effect 
a junction wfth TipirSdhib; but it was deemed untenable as a military 
position, and the Straits were too broad to be commanded by any 
batteries on the shore; the troops were accordingly withdrawn. 

. * In consequence of increasing steam navigation in the Red Sea, the 
attention of the Indian Government was directed to the necessity of a 
lighthouse to facilitate the navigation of the Straits. Perim^was conse¬ 
quently re-occupied in the beginning of 1857. The lighthouse was 
completed in 1861, and quarters were also built for a detachment of 
natiVfe infantry, 50 strong, who now garrison the island under the 
command of a European officer. The detachment is relieved every 
two months when'practicable.’ For a complete account of the island, 
see Description and History of the British Outpost ofPerim , by Lieutenant 
J. S. King, Bombay Staff Corps (1877). 

Perim (The Baidnes island of the Periplus). —Low rocky island, 
about 1800 yards long, and from 300 to 500 broad; situated in the 
Gulf of Cambay, in lat. 21* 36' ift, and long. 72° 23' 30" e., 2^ miles 
off shore, and 4J miles distant from Gogo. The island is surrounded 
by an extensive rocky reef on all sides, except the south, ard rise? 
so sheer from the bottom of the sea, that in some places, £ .few"yards 
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from the shore, there is a depth of n and 12 fathoms of water. At 
low-water spring tides, the channel between Perim and a rocky reef in 
the centre of the gulf, only 1200 yards wide, has the extraordinary 
depth of 360 feet, the bottom being yellow clay. The island is com¬ 
posed of tertiary strata ; at the south-south-east end is a cliff showing 
horizontal beds of pudding-stone, separated by sandy clay. None 
of the beds appears to dip, and none preserves a uniform thickness 
throughout the cliff, in one part of which the sandstone disappears 
altogether. The dry reef surrounding the island consists of confused 
heaps of rock mixed with mud, sand, and clay; the rock is chiefly 
yellow pudding-stone, in which, on the south-east end of the island, 
numerous fossil remains of large mammals are fouhd,. The coast is 
lined with sand-hills. The island has a lighthouse, erected in 1865. 
It is situated 8 miles south of Gogo, and consists of a brick masonry 
round tower with a spiral stone stair inside. The light has eight 
burners; height of lantern above high water, 100 feet. It is a single 
white fixed dioptric light of the fourth order, and is visible from the 
deck of a ship 20 miles distant. For further nautical details, see Taylor’s 
India Sailing Directory , part 1, p. 362. 

Perindorai (‘ Great Lord ').—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras, 
and a station on the south-west line of the Madras Railway; distant 252 
miles from Madras city. Lat. 11° 15' 30" n., long. 77° 37' 30" e. ; pop. 
(1871), 6347, inhabiting 1302 houses. Formerly headquarters of a taluk. 

Periya. —Ghdt or pass in Malabar District, Madras, over which the 
road from Cannanore to Manantoddi is carried. Lat. .ij° 
long. 75° 50' 20" e. 

Periy&patna. — Taluk in Mysore District, Mysore. Area, 447 
square miles, of which 157 are cultivated; pop. (1871), 116,334, of 
whom 110,274 are Hindus, 5674 Muhammadans, 91 Jains, and 295 
Christians; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, ,£10,443. 
Special crops—tobacco, betel-nut, and plantains. 

Periydpatnd. —Village in Mysore District, Mysore. Lat. 12 0 20' 
40" n., long. 76° 7' 25" e., no miles south-west from Bangalore, and 
90 miles south-east of Mangalore:- Until 1865, headquarters oil the 
tdluk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 1321. An ancient place, with 
which the earliest Hindu traditions are connected. A king of the 
Chola dynasty is said to have constructed a tank and a temple here in 
the 12th century. In 1659, a mud fort was erected by a Coorg chief,, 
which was shortly afterwards captured by Periyd Wadeyar, a general of 
the Hindu Rdjd of Mysore. He built the large stone fort, which still 
exists in ruins, and changed the name from Singa-patnd to its present 
designation. During the reign of Tipd the town figures frequently in 
military history. It witnessed several contests between the Coorgs and 
the Jdyso^e forces. On three occasions it was occupied by the British; 
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and in 1791 many houses were burne'd by Tipu, in order tq obstruct 
the advance of General Abercromby. It is chiefly inhabited by traders, 
who export <cotton and tobacco to Coorg and the west coast. 

Periydr. —The most important river in Travancore State, Madras, 
rising in lat. 10° 40' n., and long. 76° 56' f.. It floys's first north, and 
afterwards west, a total distance of 142 miles, falling into the sea at 
Kodungaldr. In its course to the low country, the Periydr is increased 
by innumerable tributary streams, of which the Mulldi, Sherdhoni, 
Peringakotdi, Mudrapalli, Kiindanpara, and EddamaMi are the most 
considerable. Its progress is often impeded by rocks and narrow 
gorges in the hills, with occasional falls, rendering the passage quite 
impracticable fot boats above Narramangalam. The greater portion of 
the teak-wood, which is cut annually in the mountains, is floated down 
this river to the coSst. On reaching Alwdi, the Periydr separates into 
two branches, the northern proceeding to Pallipur, while the southern 
branch, after leaving Varanpiildi, again separates into two streams, one 
of which, however, is speedily lost in the estuary to which it flows 
through numerous channels; the other, continuing in a southerly 
direction, falls into the lake south of Tripundthorai. Sixty miles of 
this river may be considered as navigable, small craft ascending as far 
as N ’rrarnangalam ; and on that branch of it which is formed by the 
Eddamaldi, river boats find a ready passage to Iddirarmaud. With 
the exception of the last 35 miles, the course of this stream lies through 
.a cquylete wilderness, the populated tracts not extending beyond the 
'■own if^Mliatuf,. . A scheme, known as the Periydr project, for 
diverting the course of this stream across the watershed of the Ghdts 
into the Vaigai river, in Madura District, is under contemplation. 

Peruah.— Ruined town in Maldah District, Bengal. —See Pan- 
DUAH. 

Perumukal (‘ Greft Travail' so called because Sftdbore twins here; 
the Perumacoil of Orme).—Village in South Arcot District, Madras; 
situated in lat. 12 0 12' 10" n., and long. 79° 46' 30" e. Pop. (1871), 
x 724 inhabiting 194 houses. It has a small fort, which is perched on 
a rocky hill, about 370 feet high. The summit is only 400 by 200 
yards in extent, ajid the ascent on all sides is difficult. After the defeat 
at Wandiwash (1759), the French, retreating on Pondicherri, threw, a 
detachment into the Perumukal fort; Coote, following up the retreat, 
attempted to storm the place, but was repulsed from the upper fort; he 
led the attacks himself, and was wounded, the native troops behaving 
with great gallantry. On the conjmencement of a more regular attack, 
the gallant defenders, who had neither food nor ammunition, surren¬ 
dered. The English held the post for twenty years, and in if do, 
Haidar AH besieged it unsuccessfully. Two years later, it %xrK.wiergfl 
to him, only to fall before British troops in 1783. It was ^hen dis- 
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mantled, Jjut remained a post df observation till 1790, when it was 
taken by Tipd. The nearest town is Tindevanam. 

Perungudi.—Town in Tinnevclli District, Madras. Lat. 8° 17' n., 
long. 77“ 38' 20" e. ; pop. (1871), 5415, living in 1170 houses. 

Pertir. —Village in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. io° 58' n., 
long. 77° E. Sometimes called Mel or Upper Chedambaram, to distin¬ 
guish it from Kil or Lower Chedambaram in South Arcot. Notable for 
its temples. 

Perz&garh. —Hill range in Chdnda District, Central Provinces, 
dividing the Chimdr pargand from Brahmapuri; 13 miles long by 6 
broad, and ending on the south in a scarped clilf, which can be seen 
40 miles off This cliff is called Perzagarh, and also Sat Bahinf, from 
seven sisters who lived in religious seclusion on its summit. Some of 
the valleys have patches of rice cultivation. 1 

PesMwar. —A Division or Commissionership in the Punjab, com¬ 
prising the 3 Districts of Peshawar, Hazara, and Koijat, each of 
which see separately. I-at. 32° 47' to 35° 2' n., long. 70° 34' to 74 0 9' e. 
Area of Peshdwar Division (Parliamentary Abstract 1878-79), 8171 square 
miles; pop. (r868), 1,035,789 souls. ’ 

PesMwar. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the Punjab, lying between 33 0 43' and 34 0 31' n. lat., and between 
71° 25’ and 72 0 47' e. long. Area, 1928 square miles in 1S68; pop. in 
1868, 523,152 persons. The Parliamentary Abstract for 1878 (published 
in 1879) returns the area as 2497 square miles. Peshawar is the central 
District in the Division of the same name. It is bounded on drie north 
by the ranges which link the Sufed Koh to the Hindu Kdsh, on the 
west and south by continuations of the same mountains, on the south¬ 
east by the Indus, and cn the north-east by the hills of Boner and 
Swat It is thus almost entirely surrounded by independent hill tribes, 
all of whom are of Pathdn origin. The administrative headquarters are 
at the city 6f Peshawar. 

Physical Aspects .—The Peshdwar valley forms an irregular amphi¬ 
theatre, shut in by hills on every side but one, with its base resting ypon 
the banks of the Indus, into whose basin it opens through the narrow 
passage of the Kabul river. Its geological origin best explains the 
existing physical features, as the whole valley forms the abandoned bed 
of a great postrtertiary lake, whose outlet has slowly worn a way for 
itself through the barrier of hills which once shut it off from the Indus. 
At the present day, Peshdwar consists of a central hollow, filled up by 
alluvial deposits of silt and gravel, interspersed with water-worn 
boulders; while the Kdbul river, which formerly supplied its deep 
mountain lake, now flows through a marshy level to its debouchure 
opposite tfie fort of Attock. On the southern frontier, the Khattak 
Hills rise*to a general height of 3000 feet, while the bolder eminences 
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sometimes reach an elevation of more than 5000. Westward, a still 
loftier range extends across the valley of the Kdbul, and is threaded by 
the Khdibar Pass, the gate of North-western India. Mulla Ghar, the 
principal peak in this portion of the chain, has a height of 7060 feet. 
North of the Kdbul comes the Hindu Kush system, here represented 
by bare and irregular hills of trap and limestone. Between them and 
the Indus, the barrier line is completed by the mountains of Swat, a 
labyrinth of intricate valleys, hemmed in by lofty precipices, amid 
whose mazes the villages pf the occupying clans nestle, each in its 
separate nook. To the south of these uplands lies the plain of 
Yusafzdi, where cyltivated valleys run up into the hills on every side; 
but elsewhere, the tilled lands of the central hollow are separated from 
the mountains by a wide strip of stony country, some 3 or 4 miles in 
breadth. The western and central portions, along the course of the 
Kdbul and the Swdt, are highly cultivated ; while the remainder of the 
District, though unirrigated, produces excellent crops in ordinary 
seasons. The scenery of the western half is wild and beautiful 
it abounds in craggy passes, crowned by ancient towers, and com¬ 
manding prospects over fields of luxuriant vegetation. The numerous 
canals in the foreground give evidence- of careful cultivation, and the 
background is formed by the snowy peaks of the distant ranges beyond 
the border. The eastern extremity, consisting of the plain of Yusafzdi 
and the slopes of the Khattak Hills, is comparatively bleak and barren. 
The. drainage of the entire valley is carried off by the Kdbul river, the 
snrivJl^fi.'representative of some mighty stream which once burst its 
way through the rocky barriers on the cast into the main channel 
of the Indus. Its principal tributaries are the Bdra from the south, 
and the Swdt from the north-west; while .the drainage of the north¬ 
eastern hills collects into the Kdlpdni, which falls into the Kdbul river 
near Naushahra. 'J|he District is well watered. 

History .—In the earliest days of Aryan colonization, the Peshdwar 
valley is said to have been occupied by a prince of the great Lunar 
rac*, whose name was perpetuated in that of Gandhdra, by which 
the valley is known in Sanskrit lfterature. Its capital, Peukelas (or 
Pushkalavati), jp mentioned by Arrian as a large and populous city, 
captured by Hephaistion, the general of Alexander, after the loss of 
its chieftain Astes. The site of Pushkalavati has been identified 
with the modern cluster of the Hashtnagar, or eight cities, on the left 
bank of the Swat, where vast ruins of ancient edifices are still to be 
seen. During the epoch of I^iddhist supremacy in Northern India, 
Pushkalavati became famous as tjie seat of a stupa, erected on the,spot 
where Buddha was fabled to have made one of his numerous vivisectory 
alms-offerings in the shape of his own eyes. It is menyone<i in«the 
Itineraries of Hiouen Thsang and other Chinese pilgrims*of the 5th 
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and 7th centuries, though by that time the capital of Gandhara had 
been transferred to Parashawara or Peshdwar. Until the middle of the 
7th century, linguistic evidence would lead us to suppose that the 
population remained entirely Indian ; but before the beginning of the 
8th century, a new race, the Afghans or Pathdns, make their appearance 
in the local annals, and the history of the Peshdwar valley becomes 
thenceforth that of a debateable ground, fluctuating between the eastern 
kingdom of Delhi and the western kingdom of Afghanistan. The Afghdns, 
who were still ‘ infidels ’ at this date, first effected a settlement in the 
hill country to the south of the Kabul river, by the aid of the Ghakkars 
of Hazara and Rawal Pindi ; while the Hindu tribes continued to 
retain possession of Peshdwar itself, and of the Hashtnagar and Yusafzdi 
plains. In 978 a.d., Jdipdl, Rdjd of Lahore, advanced from Peshdwar 
to,attack Sabuktagin, governor of Khorasdn under'die titular sway of 
the Samdni princes. Jdipdl was utterly defeated, and Sabuktagin took 
possession of Peshdwar, which he garrisoned with 10,000 horse. On 
his death in 997, his son Mahmud succeeded to his dominions, and, 
throwing off his nominal allegiance on the Samdni dynasty, assumed the 
title of Sultan in 999. Mahmud was the first Musalmdn conqueror 
of Hindustdn, and fought many of his greatest engagements in the 
valley of Peshdwar. He succeeded in converting the Pathdns to the 
religion of the Prophet, and they remained his firm allies in his subse¬ 
quent struggle with Anang Pdl, the last champion of the Hindu creed 
and nationality in the north, whose defeat on the plains of Chach, in 
Rawal Pindi laid all Upper India at the feet of the M'^frimadan 
conqueror. After that event, Mahmud made Peshdwar the basis of 
operations in his later invasions, and throughout the following century 
it continued tp be a Province of the Ghaznivide empire. When the 
dominions of Ghazni extended as far as Lahore, Peshdwar became a 
half-way stage of great importance; but the devastations of Mahmud 
seem to ha;/e left its northern plains a depopulated waste, occupied 
only by the tiger and the rhinoceros. The first settlement of undoubted 
Afghdn tribes in the central valley took place, apparently, about,, the 
15th century; though a race oP*spurious Pathdns, known as the 
Dilazaks, took possession of the plains not long after the time of 
Mahmdd. Meanwhile, the Pathdns of Ghor had thrown off their 
allegiance on Ghazni, and after the death of Shahdb-ud-din (1206 a.d.) 
the provincial governors of India declared their independence, making 
the Indus their western boundary, so that the Peshdwar valley was 
again cut off from the eastern kingdonj. The Pathdns of the Khdibar 
Hills retained their autonomy, while Peshdwar itself was held by the 
Dilazdks. But about the close of the 15th century, the great tide of 
Afghdij, immigration flowed into the District under the following 
circumstances:—The Khakhai Pathdns were a body of roving adven- 
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turers, who first came into notice in the time of Timur, and made 
themselves useful to his descendant Ulugh Beg. The latter treacher¬ 
ously expelled them from Kdbul, whereupon they entered the Peshdwar 
valley in three main clans—the Yusafzai, Gigidnis, and Muhammadzdi 
—and obtained permission from the Dilazdks to settle on a portion of 
their waste lands. Soon after, the new immigrants found or invented 
some cause of quarrel against their hosts, whom they attacked, and 
drove precipitately into the neighbouring District of Hazara. The 
Gigidnis settled in the fertile strip of land about the confluence of the 
Swat and the Kdbul; the Muhammadzdis took Hashtnagar as theii 
share of the spoil^ while the Yusafzdis were relegated to the northern 
plain, which stiH bears their name. The division of the territory thus 
carried out subsists undisturbed to the present day. For a while, the 
tribes remained iritfependent; but in 1519, Babar, who had used the 
Khaibar Pass in previous incursions, allied himself with the injured 
Dilazak chieftains, and subjugated the Pathfln tribes who held these 
important mountain tracts. It would be tedious to follow the fortunes 
of Peshdwar through all the vicissitudes of the struggle between the 
dynasties of Babar and Sher Shah. Enough will be said in the 
simple statement that Peshawar remained in the power of the Delhi 
court during the reign of Akbar, and that the remnant of the Dilazdks 
had been completely ousted in the previous reign. During the 
flourishing times of Jahdngir, Shah J ahan, and Aurangzeb, the valley 
rendered an unwilling allegiance to the central authority ; but under 
the las:'nan^pd emperor, a national insurrection was successful in freeing 
the Pathan tribes from the Mughal supremacy. In 1738, the District 
fell into the hands of Nadir Shdh; and under the succeeding Dufttni 
dynasty, Peshawar was often the seat of the l^dbul court. . On the death 
of Timur Shah in 1793, Peshdwar shared the general disorganization of 
the Afghan kingdom ; and the Sikhs, who were then in the first fierce 
outburst of revenge *upon their Muhammadan enemies, advanced into 
the valley in 1818, and overran the whole country to the foot of the 
hillg. In 1823, Azim Khdn made a last desperate attempt to turn 
the tide of Sikh victories, and matched upon Peshdwar from Kdbul; 
but he was utterly defeated by Ranjit Sink, and the whole District lay 
at the mercy of the conquerors. The Sikhs, however, did not take 
actual possession of the land, contenting themselves with the exaction 
of a tribute, whose punctual payment they ensured or accelerated by 
frequent devastating raids. After a period of renewed struggle and 
intrigue between Sikh and Afghdn, Peshdwar fell at last into the hands 
of the Sikhs, who appointed General Avitabile as governor, and rifled 
with their usual fiscal severity. In 1848, the District came jnto the 
possession of the British; but the details of the war of occupation belong 
rather to the general history of India and of the Punjab than to thej 
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narrower annals of the Peshawar valley. During the Mutiny-of 1857, 
the Native regiments stationed at Peshdwar showed signs of insubordina¬ 
tion, and were accordingly disarmed with some little difficulty in May 
1857. But the 55th Native Infantry, stationed at Nowshera and Hoti 
Mardan, rose in open rebellion; and on a force being despatched against 
them, marched off towards the Swdt Hills across the frontier. General 
Nicholson was soon in pursuit, and scattered the rebels with a loss of 
120 killed and 150 prisoners. The remainder sought refuge in the 
hills and defiles across the border, but were hunted down by the 
friendly clans, till they perished of hunger or exposure, or were brought 
in prisoners, and hanged, or blown away from cannon. This stem but 
necessary example prevented any further act of rebellion in the District. 

Population .—The Census of 1868, which was the first trustworthy 
enumeration of the people, disclosed a total population of 523,152 
persons, spread over an area of 1928 square miles, and inhabiting an 
aggregate of 654 villages or townships, containing 121,256 houses. 
These figures yield the following averages:—Persons per square mile, 
271; villages per square mile, 0-34; houses per square mile, 62 ; per¬ 
sons per village, 799; persons per house, 4*31. Classified according to 
sex, there were—males, 286,006; females, 237,146: proportion of 
males, 54'67 per cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 
12 years—males, 100,954; females, 82,840; total children, 183,794, or 
35'ii per cent. In religion, the Peshdwar valley is almost entirely 
Musalmdn, as might naturally be expected from its early conversion 
and its close connection with the Afghan kingdom. Census 

returns show 481,447 Muhammadans, or 92x33 per cent.; while 
thd-Hindu faith reckoned only 27,408 adherents, or 5^24 per cent. 
The narrow margin is made up by 2014 Sikhs, and 12,283 returned 
as ‘others,’ yielding small percentages of 0-38 and 2-35 respectively. 
By far the largest tribe in the District is that pf the Pathans, who 
number in all 241,684 souls, or 46 - i9 per cent.' of the total popu¬ 
lation. Their principal clan is the Yusafzdi, who are returned at 
82,170 souls; they retain all the individual freedom, patriarchal 
institutions, and jealousy of personal aggrandizement, which are the 
original characteristics of the Afghdn mountaineers. The other 
Pathdns, to the south of the Kdbul river, who were more completely 
subjugated by the Sikhs, have lost many of their native traits; their 
chieftains have acquired a more feudal character, and the liberty of the 
Afghdn freeman has been lost in the political supremacy of the chief. 
In their original state, the Yusafzdis w^re divided into countless minor 
clans, each of which had a separate qrganization, and was often at feud 
with its neighbours; and the constant intestinal warfare compelled the 
man: t<g ploygh their fields with a matchlock slung across their backs. 
Though British rule has altered this condition of affairs, it has not 
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.obliterated from the minds of the Pathdns the lawless instincts pro¬ 
duced by their ancestral customs. The Sayyids number 10,498 souls, 
and their sacred character and descent gives them great influence 
amongst the fanatical Pathdn population. Of the Hindkis, or persons 
of original Indian descent, the Giijars number 10,384.(all Musalmdns), 
mostly in the position of vassals under Afghdn masters. The principal 
Hindu tribes, which still retain the faith of their fathers, are the 
Brahmdns (2185), Kshattriyas (6398), Banias (3444), and Aroras 
(11,957) ; they form the chief trading community in Peshdwar and the 
other towns, while in each agricultural village a few of them carry on 
the business of mpney-lenders. The only other noticeable tribes arfe 
the Mughals (21*426) and Kashmiris (12,238). Slavery still lingers on 
in the remoter villages under the guise of hereditary serfdom, in spite 
of the theoretical prohibitions of British law. The Census shows 5 
towns with a population exceeding 5000—namely, Peshawar Town 
(58,555), Peshawar Cantonment (22,709), Charsada (7233), Nau- 
shahra (6083), and Tangi Nasratzai (7414). Language, Pushtu. 

Agriculture. —The total cultivated area of Peshdwar is returned at 
922,240 acres, while the cultivable margin amounts to 267,244 acres. 
The staple crops, and the area under each, in 1873-74 were as follows: 
— Rab'i or spring harvest—wheat, 320,525 acres ; barley, 210,000 acres; 
oil-seeds, 25,000 acres : Kharif or autumn harvest — maize, 46,940 
acres; millets, 42,622 acres; pulses, 19,922 acres; rice, 10,225 acres; 
cotton. 19,109 acres.; sugar-cane, 9900 acres. It will be seen 
that food - Sluffg, forni the principal products, and that the raw 
materials of manufacture are little grown. Agricultural knowledge is 
very backward; rotation of crops being only known in its simplest 
elements. Irrigation is practised to a considerable extent, as many as 
i 35,3°8 acres being supplied with water from private W'orks; while the 
lands in the neighbourhood of the Swdt and Kdbul rivers are saturated 
with moisture from Numerous channels. The out-turn per»acre of the 
principal staples was returned as follows in 1873-74:—Rice, 738 lbs.; 
cotton, 41 lbs.; sugar-cane, 1120 lbs.; wheat, 420 lbs.; inferior grains, 
1148 lbs.; oil-seeds, 410 lbs. Tfte tenures of land belong to the 
standard Punjab, types, that of pattiddri , pure or mixed, immensely 
preponderating. Most of the soil is held by tenants-at-will, only about 
one-sixth of the cultivators having acquired rights of occupancy. 
Rents vary in accordance with the nature of the crop for which the soil 
is suited; in 1873-74, they ruled as follows:—Rice lands from 19s. 
5$d. to £\, 6s.; cotton lands^ from 4s. to 5s. 2}d.; wheat lands, 
irrigated, from 9s. ijd. to 17s. 0*4. —unirrigated, from 3s. to 7s. 9f<J.; 
inferior grains, irrigated, from xos. to 14s. 6d. — unirrigated, from 
2s. 6d. to 6s. gd. In the same year, wages were returned the ieikw- 
ing rates:—Unskilled workmen, from 3d. to 4§d. per die*; skilled 
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workmen, from is. to is. 4& per diem. In 1873, prices of food-stuffs 
ruled as follows:—Wheat, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s. 7d. per cwt.; Indian 
corn, 24 sers per rupee, or 4s. 8d. per cwt .; jodr, 27 sers per rupee, or 
4s. ifd. per cwt. As the rivers are fed by the melting snows of the 
Hindu Kush and other mountain ranges, Peshdwar is not entirely 
dependent on the local rainfall, and is consequently to a great extent 
secure from the danger of famine. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. —The trade of the District chiefly centres 
in the town of Peshdwar, and is far less extensive than might be 
expected from its position on the great highway between India and the 
Central Asiatic kingdoms. The principal foreign markets with which 
the District deals are Kabul and Bokhara; but the greater part of the 
traffic merely passes through Peshdwar, and is not arrested on its direct 
course to the Punjab. An endeavour was made Some years since to 
constitute Peshdwar its main entrep6t, by means of a yearly fair; but 
the enterprise did not prove successful. The imports from Kdbul 
consist of raw silk, worsted, cochineal, drugs, and other miscellaneous 
goods, for re-exportation to the south and cast. Bokhdra supplies 
gold bullion and gold or silver thread, which are handed on to the 
traders of Kashmir (Cashmere). The return trade from Hindustdn 
includes English piece-goods, cambrics, silk, sugar, and spices; while 
that from Kashmir is confined to the single item of shawls. The 
local manufactures comprise cutlery, snuff, and coarse cloth. The 
Peshdwar scarves are celebrated throughout Indifi for their fine texture 
and tasteful colouring. The principal channel of comgaunication is 
the Grand Trunk Road, which enters the District from Lahore at a 
point opposite Attock, and is continued to Peshdwar, with a total length 
of 45 miles, metalled and bridged throughout. There are other 7 
miles of metalled, and 446 of unmetalled road, within the District. 


Peshdwar is also connected with Lahore by a line of telegraph. 

Administration. —The ordinary civil staff of 1 eshdwar comprises a 
Deputy Commissioner, 3 Assistants, a Cantonment Magistrate, a Judge 
of the Small Cause Court, and 2 extra - Assistant Commissioners, 
besides the usual minor officials. 1 In 1873-74, the District contained 
24 civil and fiscal courts and 16 magisterial. In 1851-52, the total 
imperial revenue amounted to ^83,891; by 1871-72, it had decreased 
to ^78,412- At the latter date, the sum contributed by the land tax 
was ^62,327, or rather more than three-fourths of the whole. The 


other principal items were stamps, assessed taxes, and excise.. For 
police purposes, Peshdwar is divided ( into 12 circles (thdnds). The 
imperial police numbered 697 men of all ranks in 1872, and this force 


was supplemented by a municipal constabulary of 262 men, besides 
a cpppial cantonment police of 156 constables. There was also a rural 
body of <2029 village watchmen ( chaukiddrs). The total machinery, 
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therefore, for the protection of person and property consisted of 2144 
men, being at the rate of 1 policeman to every 244 of the population 
and to everv 0-89 square mile of the area. The criminal statistics 
show a total of 8777 persons brought to trial for all offences, great and 
small, during the year 1871, being at the rate of 1 'offender to every 
59 inhabitants. The more heinous crimes, such as murder, robbery, 
and housebreaking, are still common, and the wild habits of the 
Pathdn tribes have not yet been brought into harmony with our 
industrial regime. There is one jail in Peshdwar, the total number of 
prisoners in which amounted to 1671 in 1872. The daily average was 
448. In 1872-73, the total number of children under instruction was 
returned at 1858.; while the sum expended upon education from public 
funds amounted to ,£1047. The District is subdivided into 5 tahsils 
and 8 tappas. Tht-bnly municipality in the District is Peshawar city. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of the Peshawar valley naturally varies 
much with the elevation and other‘physical peculiarities. In the high 
and open uplands of Yusafzdi, the air is fresh and buoyant; but in the 
low-lying central'hollow, the land is saturated with the overflow of the 
Swdt and the Kabul, so that the atmosphere becomes heavy and damp, 
chilling in winter, and laden with warm moisture in the hot season. In 
the greater part of the valley, shut in as it is by high walls of rock, the 
air is singularly stagnant and motionless. The city itself has a bad 
reputation for fever and cholera. The temperature ranges from a 
minimum of 17 ’ F. in February, to a maximum of 137° in July. The 
annual Onfall amounted to 149 inches in 1868-69, 12 '9 ' n 1869-70, 
ir'3 in 1870-71, in 1871-72, and 177 in 1872-73. The chief 
endemic disease is fever, which is very prevalent in the Peshdyrar 
cantonments. There are 3 Government charitable dispensaries, at 
Peshdwar, Mardan, and Shab-kadar; patients in 1873, 50,773. 

FesMwar (. Peshawur).—Tahsil of Peshdwar District, Punjab; com¬ 
prising the Khalil Subdivision, from the city to the Kh^ibar Hills, 
together with the Mohmand country in the south-eastern corner of the 
District. Area, 153 square miles; pop. (1868), 74,781; villages, 103. 

Peshdwar. —City, municipality, atad administrative headquarters of 
Peshdwar District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), 58,555, consisting of 49,095 
Muhammadans, *8747 Hindus, 584 Sfkhs, 17 Christians, and 112 
‘ others; ’ or with the population of the suburbs immediately outside 
the walls, 60,974 pefsons. Situated in lat. 34° 1' 45" n., and long. 
71° 3,6' 40" e., in a small plain near the left bank of the Bdra stream, 
13^ miles south-east of the junction of the Swdt and Kabul rivers, 
and io§ miles from Jamrtid f< 3 t at the entrance of the Khdi^ar 
(Khyber) Pass. Distant from Lahore 276 miles, from Kdbul 190 
miles. Ancient capital of Gandhdra Province, and historically 
important at all later periods (see Peshawar District).* JBucldhist 
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remains still mark its early greatness. The modem city has but slight 
architectural pretensions, the houses being chiefly built of small bricks 
or mud, held together by a wooden framework. Irregular streets, often 
ending in tortuous blind-alleys. A mud wall, 10 feet high, surrounds 
the city, chiefly as a protection from robbers. Several mosques; large 
building known as the Ghor Khatri, once a Buddhist monastery, then 
rebuilt into a Hindu temple, now used as a sardi, and containing the 
tahsili. Just without the wall, on the northern side, a quadrilateral, 
fort, the Bdla Hissdr, crowns a small eminence, completely domi¬ 
nating the city. Its walls of sun-dried brick rise to a height of 92 
feet above the ground, with a faussc-braye of 30 feet; bastions stand at 
each corner and on three of the faces, while an armament of guns and 
mortars is mounted above. The population is very mixed, and is sub¬ 
divided into petty trade-guilds, recruited from ail the races of the 
North-Western frontier. Commercially, Peshdwar possesses less im¬ 
portance than might be expected from its situation. The principal 
foreign markets with which it has dealings are Kabul and Bokhdra. 
Large through trade from Central Asia to the Indian towns, for the 
purpose of retaining which upon the spot a fair was unsuccessfully 
set on foot in 1869. Small local manufactures of sundry articles. 
Municipal revenue in 1876-77, ,£14,691, or 2s. 8|d. per head of popula¬ 
tion (58,430) within municipal limits. 

Pesh&war. —Cantonment in Peshawar District, Punjab, lying west 
of the city, from which it is divided by the slight depression of the 
Sadr Bazar. Lat. 34 0 o' 15" n., long. 71 0 34' 45'' K, -Pop. (1868), 
22,709, consisting of 5882 Muhammadans, 4340 Hindus, 410 Sikhs, 
3362 Christians, and 8715 ‘others.’ Pleasantly and picturesquely 
situated on a sloping elevation, looking towards the Khaibar Hills, 
and occupying one of the highest sites in the valley. South-eastward 
stretch barren and stony plains; northward, a marsh extends in the 
direction of the Kdbul river. The buildings cover a space 3J miles 
in length, by i | mile in breadth. Lines exist for a battery of artillery, 
a regiment of Native cavalry, 4 regiments of Native infantry^. 1 of 
British infantry, and 2 companfes of sappers. Commissariat stores, 
court-house and treasury, jail, police lines, church,, Roman Catholic 
chapel, post office, and staging bungalow. Handsome gardens; avenues 
of trees line the main roads. Fever prevails at all times of year; 
water supply impure. The sanitary state of the station has lately been 
improved. 

Peth&pur. — Native State within the Agency of Mahi Kdnta, 
Bombay. Pop. (1872), 6898. Agficultural products—millet, pulse, 
and wheat. Cotton cloth is imported and dyed) for exportation to 
Ssuok. Tfye chief is descended from a branch of the Hindu dynasty 
of Anhilwara Patan, whose power was destroyed by AH-ud-din in 1298. 
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Siramahi or Sarangdeo, one of the two sons of the last king of Pdtan, 
was granted the town of Kdlol and surrounding villages. Descended 
from him in the tenth generation was Herutaji, who in 1445 slew his 
maternal uncle, Pitdji, of the Gohel tribe, and took possession of the 
State called after him, Pethdpur. The chief has enjoyed semi-inde¬ 
pendent power since the establishment of his family in Mahi Kdnta. 
The present (1876-77) chief, Thakur Himat Sinh, a Hindu of the 
Wdghela clan of Rdjputs, is'thirty years of age, and manages the State 
in person. He enjoys an estimated gross yearly revenue of ^1600, 
and pays an annual tribute of ,£863 to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. The 
family do not hold a title authorizing adoption, but they follow primo 1 
geniture in matters of succession. One school, 125 pupils. 

Pethdpur. —Principal town of Pethapur State, Mahi Kdnta, Bombay, 
and the residence *.1 the chief; situated in lat. 23° 13' 10" n., and 
long. 72° 33' 30" e. Noted for the brilliancy of its dyes. Consider¬ 
able quantities of cloth are brought into the town to be coloured. 

Phaeton. —Small shoal off the mouth of the Bassein river, British 
Burma; on which H.M.S. Phaeton struck on the 16th of February 
1810, and was obliged to put into Calcutta for repairs. It bears south¬ 
west by south from Diamond Island (distant 4 miles), and north by 
east (distant 3J miles) from the Alguada Reef, having 9 fathoms of water 
close to, and 2 fathoms upon it. 

Ph&gU. —Halting-place, with good Government rest-house of several 
rooms, in Keunthal State, Punjab, 12 miles east of Simla on the pony 
route to Kotgarh. Lat. 31 0 6' n., long. 77 0 21' e. Romantically situated 
about 8000 feef^oWc sea level, and sometimes resorted to by Simla 
residents as well as travellers. The noble forests which clothed the 
mountain slopes have been in great part burned down, and given place 
to potato cultivation. Formerly a chief source of charcoal fuel for 
Simla. Of late, game has become very scarce. 

Phalalum ( Phaluty .—One of the loftiest peaks in Darjiling District, 
Bengal, in the Singalila spur of the Himalayas; x 2,042 feet in height. 
Lat. 27 0 12' 30" n., long. 88° 3' e. The view of the great northern 
Snowy Mountains from this hill is said by the District officer tsf be 
one of ‘indescribable grandeur. A jagged line of snow connecting 
the two highest “mountains in the world, Everest and Kdnchanjangd, 
dazzles the eye; and while the deep silence around impresses itself 
upon the spectator, die thick clumps of pine forest, with their wide- 
spreading arms, add a weird solemnity to the scene.’ 

Phalauda. —Town in Meerut (Mirath) District, North - Western 
Provinces. Pop. (1872), 4697. 5 Abandoned for nearly two centuries, 
on account of a curse uttered by Kutab Shdh, a fakir; and no.one 
Would cultivate it at the settlement in 1836. Muhammadans still’ refuse 
to live in the town, as they say they are immediately seized ith disease. 
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PhAlgti.—River of Gaya District, Bengal; formed by the union, a 
few miles' above Gayd town, of two hill torrents, the Lilian and the 
Mohdna, which both enter the District from the south. c When the 
Phalgu reaches the high and rocky shores of Gayd, it is above 500 
yards wide, and for the next half-mile is remarkable for its sanctity. 
During the hot weather it dries up, but water can always be obtained 
by digging a few feet below the surface. After leaving Gayd, the river 
runs in a north-easterly direction for about 17 miles. When opposite 
the Bardbdr Hill, it divides into two branches, which flow eventually 
into a branch of the Punpiin. 

FhaMn.—Western tabs'll of Gujrdt District, Punjab ; consisting of a 
wild plateau conterminous with that of Shahpur; lying between 32 0 10' 
30" and 32° 44' n. lat., and 73° 20' and 73° 55' 30" e. long. Area, 695 sq. 
miles; pop. (1868), 154,287 ; persons per sq. mile, 222 ; villages, 332. 

PMljar. — Village in the Jaintia plains in the north of Sylhet 
District, Assam ; containing a celebrated Hindu temple, at which human 
sacrifices used formerly to be offered; a practice which led to the 
British annexation of Jdintia in 1837. 

Phalt&n. — Native State within the Agency of Satdra, Bombay, 
lying between 17° 56' and 18° 6' n. lat., and between 74° 16' and 
74' 44' e. long. Bounded on the north by Poona (Puna) District, 
and on the east, west, and south by Satara District; area, about 400 
square miles ; pop. (1872), 59,124. The country is flat. About 2000 
acres of garden cultivation are irrigated for the most part from wells. 
Indian millet and timber are the chief products, ami ,oil the chief 
manufacture. The climate is hot. The Phaltdn family is of Rdjput 
origin. One Padakla Jagdeo entered the service of the Emperor of 
Delhi, and on his death in battle, in 1327, the Emperor gave the title 
of Ndik and a grant of lands to his son Nimbraji, who died in 1349. 
In 1825, the State was attached by the Raja of Satara. In 1827, 
Bandji Ndyik was permitted to succeed on payment of a relief of 
,£3000. On his death in the following year, Phaltan was again 
attached by the Satdra Government till 1841, when the widow of, the 
deceased chief was allowed to adopt a son—the present chief of 
Phaltdn—on payment of a relief of £3000. The present ruler (1876-77), 
who ranks as a ‘ First-Class Sardar ’ in the Deccan, is Mddhav Rdo 
Ndik Nimbalkar Desmukh Jagirddr. He is a Hindu of the Rdjput 
caste, thirty-nine years old, and administers his estate in person. He 
enjoys an estimated gross revenue of ,£12,758, and pays a tribute 
of ,£960. The family hold a title authorizing adoption. In matters 
of succession, they do not follow^ the custom of primogeniture. 
There are 12 schools in the State, with 618 pupils. 

rhaltAn.—Chief town of Phaltdn State, in the Deccan; situated in 
lat. if 59'°4o"n., and long. 74“ 28' 20" e., 37 miles north-east of 
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Satdra. Pop. (1872), 9741. The town was founded by Nimbrij in 
the 14th century.— See Phaltan State. 

Phaldt. — Lofty peak in Darjiling District, Bengal.— See Phalalum. 

PMphurfd. — Central eastern tahsil of Etdwah District, North- 
Western Provinces ; consisting of a level upland plain, traversed by the 
East Indian Railway, and watered by the Etdwah branch of the Ganges 
Canal. Area, 231 square miles, of which 130 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 97,574; land revenue, ,£19,830; total Government revenue, 
,£20,894; rental paid by cultivators, £29,935. 

PMphund.—Ancient and decaying town in Etdwah District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil. Lat. 26° 35' 50." 
n., long. 79° 30' 2$' E.; pop. (1872), 6536, consisting of 4115 Hindus 
and 2421 Muhammadans. Situated on an old mound, 36 miles east of 
Etdwah town. Gocsdbrick-built houses; wide, busy bazar, open modern 
quarter known as Humeganj; handsome sardi, with large enclosure 
shaded by trees. Tahsili, police station, Anglo-vernacular school. 
Railway station 6 miles north-east, with telegraph office; post office in 
the town. Ruins of great tanks and temples surround the site on every 
side. Two mosques, masonry well, 4 tanks. Declining trade, popula¬ 
tion on the decrease. Twice plundered and burnt during the Mutiny 
of 1857. Annual fair, attended by 10,000 persons, at the tomb of Shdh 
Bukhdri, a Musalmdn ascetic. 

Phar&mgili (or Pardmgirl).— 1 Village in the south-east of the Gdro 
Hills District, Ass m; on the southern slope of the Mimanrdm Moun¬ 
tain, 39 s 2 feet a 'ove sea level. The inhabitants of this village perpetrated 
the massacre of tie- t ,tvey coolies in 1871, which led to the Gdro ex¬ 
pedition of the following year, and the British annexation of the District. 

Pharha. —Small but active trading town in Mainpuri District, North- 
Western Provinces. Pop. (1872), 2216. Distant from Mainpuri town 
39^ miles. Police station, post office. Brisk trade in indigo, cotton, 
grain, and country produce; declining since the opening of the railway. 
Branch indigo factory of the Umargarh establishment. 

Fhenl—River of Eastern Bengal; rising in lat. 23° 20' n., and long. 
91° 49' 30" e., in Hill Tipperah, it flows south-west, marking the boundary 
between Hill Tipperah and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which it leaves 
at Rdmghar. Thence it flows west and south, dividing Chittagong 
from Nodkhdlf District on the north, and ultimately falls into fhe 
Sandwip Channel, an turn of the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 22° 46' n., and 
long. 91° 31' E. During its course through the hills, it is of little use 
for purposes of navigation; its banks are abrupt, and covered with 
heavy grass and bamboo jungle, f The Phenf is of considerable depth 
during the rains, but is renderedldangerous by rapid currents, whislir.g 
eddies, and sharp turns ; at every full and new moon, especiall y auh e 
time of the equinox, there is a bore in the Sandwip Chantfb^ winch is 
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highest at the mouth of the Pheni river. It is navigable by large 
boats throughout the year for a distance of 30 miles. 

Phillaur. —Central southern tahsil of Jalandhar (Jullundur) district, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 57' 15" and 31° 13' n. lat., and between 
75 0 33' and 76° e. long., along the bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj). Land 
revenue (1876), .£129,971. 

Phillaur.— Municipal town in Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, Punjab, 
and headquarters of the tahsil. Pop. (1868), 7535, consisting of 4153 
Muhammadans, 2523 Hindus, 749 Sikhs, and no Christians. Situated 
in lat. 31° o' 38" n., and long. 75° 49' 55" r.., on the right bank of the 
Sutlej (Satlaj), 2 7 miles south-east of J alandhar town. The modem town 
dates from the reign of Shdh Jahdn, when its site, then covered with 
ruins, was selected for one of the sardis or resting-stages on the imperial 
route from Delhi to Lahore. It was seized on the » : ;e of the Sikh power 
by one Sudh Sinh, who made it the capital of a considerable estate; 
and fell into the hands of Ranjit Sinh in 1807, who converted the sardi 
into a fort to command the passage of the Sutlej. After the British 
occupation, the fort was occupied as an important artillery arsenal and 
magazine; and a cantonment was formed in the neighbourhood, which 
continued to be occupied till the Mutiny of 1857, when the detachment 
in garrison rebelled. The cantonment was not reoccupied after the 
pacification. Phillaur owes its modern importance to the Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi Railway, on which it forms one of the depot stations. Large 
colony of railway employes. Tahsili, police centre, branch dispensary, 
middle-class school. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, £290, or 9§d. 
per head of population (7535) within municipal Hunts'.'* “ 

Phingeswar ( Fingeswar ).—Chiefship attached to Riipur District, 
Central Provinces, about 30 miles south of Raipur town; containing 
80 villages, and valuable forests. The chief claims to be a Rdj- 
Gond; and the chiefship is said to have been granted to his ancestor 
in 1579. Phingeswar town lies in lat. 20° 58' *r., o and long. 82° 5' e. 

Phuljhar. — Chiefship in Sambalpur District, Central Provinces, 
formerly one of the Hill States known as the Athdra Garhjdt, or the 
Eighteen Forts. Pop. (1866), 32,721; area, about 1000 square 
miles, more than half of which Is cultivated. The soil is light and 
sandy, except here and there in the valleys. In' the west, some 
finfe strips of sdl jungle fringe the main road between Rdipur 
and Sambalpur, especially near the river Jork; the tigers which 
infested them have been of late nearly exterminated. Wild buffaloes 
are found near the Jonk, and bears, leopards, eta, among the hills. 
Rice forms the staple crop, but pulses, cotton, oil-seeds, sugar¬ 
cane, and gram are also grown. Excellent iron-ore has been found. 
The school in Phuljhar, thechieftown (lat. 21 0 13' n., long. 82° 53' e.), 
has a6bu$, Jo pupils. This chiefship is subdivided into eight estates— 
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Phuljhargarh, comprising 14 villages; Kelindd, Boitari, and Basna, 

12 each; Balddd, 10; Borsard, 11; Singhoiu, 7; and Sdrikrd, 17. 
About /50 villages are held by the farmers direct from the chief, who 
is a Rij-Gond. He reckons his annual income at ^500 or £p>oo, 
and pays an annual tribute of ^50. The chiefship was granted to 
his ancestor 300 years ago by the Patnd Rajds, for service in the field. 

PMIpur.— Tahsil of Allahdbdd District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying on the north bank of the river Ganges. Area, 274 square miles, 
of which 153 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 160,305; land revenue, 
^23,659; total Government revenue, ^26,030 ; rental paid by cultiva¬ 
tors, ^49,521; actual incidence of land revenue per acre, 2s. 8§d. 

Pid.ll. —River an the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal. 

A cross stream from the Bidyadhari to the Matla ; it branches off 
from the former river in lat. 22° 25' n., and long. 88° 35' e., near 
Bhdgirathpur, and flows a southerly and south-westerly course till it 
falls into the Matld about 15 miles below Port Canning. The river is 
bridged at the point where the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway 
crosses it. The*Pidli is a deep stream, about 100 yards in breadth 
where it leaves the Bidyadhari, increasing to about 250 yards on its 
way. 

Pidqja. —Town in Baroda State, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 6686. 

Pien-nai-khyoung. —Revenue circle in the East U-ri-toung town¬ 
ship, Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 
4510; revenue, ^1180. 

Pigeon Island. - - Island off the coast of Vizagapatam District, 
Madras; situated ; n lot. 17° 33' n., and long. 83“ 14' e., about 7 leagues 
eastward of Wattada. It lies low, and is not discernible from a distance. 
Another small island off the coast of Kandra £ears the same name. 

PiMni. — Pargand in Hardoi District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Kheri District, on the east by Kheri and Sftapur Districts, on 
the south by Gop^maji and Mansurnagar pargands, and on ^he west by 
Mansilmagar and Alamnagar. Area, 80 square miles, of which 43 are 
cultivated;. pop. (1869), 34,028, viz. 26,442 Hindus and 7586 
Muhammadans. 1 Government lani revenue, ^4086. Number of 
villages or townships ( mauzds ), 81. The proprietory class consists of 
Brdhmans, Rajputs, Kdyasths, and Musalmdns. 

PiMni. — Town in Hardoi District, Oudh, and headquarters*of 
PiMni pargand ; situated in lat. 27° 37' 15" n., and long. 8o° 14' 25" 
E., on the road between Sftapur and Shahjahdnpur. Pop. (1869), 
7582, viz. 4494 Hindus and 3088 Muhammadans, residing in 327 
brick and 1493 mud houses. |A place of considerable importance 
during native administration, butfiow in a state of decay. A handsome 
mosque and tomb marks the resting-place of Akbar’s cel grated 
chancellor, Sadr Jahdn. Pihdni was formerly noted for its manufacture 
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of sword-blades of the finest temper, and its woven turbans ( das/dr ). 
Both thes’e industries have now died out. Police station; Government 
school. * 

Pihewa. — Town in Ambdla (Umballa) District, Punjab. — See 
Pehoia. 

Pilibhit. —North-eastern tahsil of Bareli (Bareilly) District, North- 
Western Provinces, lying to the south of the submontane tardi. 
Area, 841 square miles, of which 476 are cultivated; pop. (187a), 
286,560; land revenue, .£41,205; total Government revenue, £45,360; 
rental paid by cultivators, £84,317; actual incidence of Government 
revenue per acre, is. 6§d. 

Pilibhit. —Municipal town in Bareli (Bareilly) District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil of the same name; 
situated in lat. 28° 38' n., and long. 79° 50' 50" E.,‘'On the Deoha river, 
30 miles north-east of Bareli city. Pop. (1872), 29,840, consisting of 
17,499 Hindus, 12,327 Muhammadans, and 14 1 others. 5 Formerly head¬ 
quarters of a District. Considerable trade in forest produce from the 
tardi and Chinese Tartary. Great mart for rice from "Kumdun, known 
throughout India as Pilibhit rice, and much prized for its fineness 
and white colour. Brick wall, built by Hdfiz Rahmat Khdn in 1769. 
Residence of a joint magistrate and assistant superintendent of police. 
Municipal revenue (1875-76), £4887 ; from taxes, £2120, or is. sd. 
per head of population within municipal limits. 

Pilkhuwa. —Municipal town in Meerut (Mirath) District, North- 
Western Provinces. Pop. (1872), 6239, consisting of 5^72 Hindus and 
659 Musalmdns. Situated in lat. 28° 42' 45" n., and long. 77° 42' e., in 
a depression of the plain, 19 miles south-west of Meerut (Mirath) city. 
The Hindu manufacturing population is engaged in cotton-weaving, 
which employs 100 looms. There is also some trade in leather and 
shoes. Mr. Michel of the Masuri factory owns the town with 13 neigh¬ 
bouring villages, having purchased the estate afte? the Mutiny. Two 
large Hindu temples; police station, post office, 2 sardis. The drainage 
is very imperfect, and there is great mortality from fever in the autumn 
months. Municipal revenue (1870-76), £348; from taxes, £288, or 
1 id. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Pimingr—Pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, traversing a lofty ridge 
in ‘ Kundwar, which forms the boundary between Chinese and British 
territory, Lat. 31 0 49' N., long. 78° 46' E.; ^elevation above sea, 
13,518 feet. 

Pimpalg&on Bdjd. —Town in Bulddna District, Berar, said to have 
been founded 800 years ago, by a prir ce of the herdsman caste, named 
Pirat Sinh; situated in lat. 20° 43' N.,.and long. 76^30' e., on the river 
Dsnjipganga. Pop. (1867), 14,390. It is said to have suffered much 
.from marauders towards the end of the last century, and to have been 
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subsequently ruined by the black-mail levied by Mahdaji JJindhia in 
1790, on his way to Poona (Puna) after his expedition against Ghulam 
Kddir Beg,of Delhi. On the south side of the town is a subterranean 
temple to the goddess Renuka, about 30 feet under ground. At the 
end of the narrow rock-hewn gallery or temple is,the idol. Gancsh 
Dewidaya, a Hindu theologian, flourished here about 1619 A.n. 
Some of his works are still read and preserved in the neighbourhood. 

Pimplidevi. —One of the Bhfl (Bheel) States in the Dang country, 
Khandesh, Bombay.— See Dang States. 

Pimpri. —One of the Bhil (Bheel) States in the Dang country, 
Khandesh, Bombay.— See Dang States. 

Pin ( Pinu of Pint). —River in Kingra District, Punjab; the most 
important tributary # of the Spiti river. Rises in the angle of the 
Mid-Himdlaya and Manirang ranges, and with its affluent, the Parakio, 
drains one quarter of the Spiti valley. Flows through a barren and 
rocky glen, shut in on either side by bare precipices; but near the 
mouth the basin broadens out so as to afford room for 11 villages with 
their cultivated lands. Finally joins the Spiti, in lat. 32° 6' N., and 
long. 78° 11' e., a little above Dankar, after a course of 45 miles. 
Width of bed near the mouth, from 300 to 800 yards. 

Pin&hat. —South-eastern tahsil of Agra District, North-Western 
Provinces; consisting of the broken strip of country between the 
Jumna (Jamuna) and the Chambal rivers. Area, 338 square miles, of 
which 189 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 142,155 ; land revenue, ,£17,555 ; 
total Government revenue, £20,036; rental paid by cultivators, 
£36,851; actual incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. 7^d. 

Pfn&kmi, rftothern and Southern. —Two rivers in Southern 
India.— See Pennar. • 

Pind D&dan Khan. — Tahsil of Jhelum (Jbilam) District, Punjab; 
occupying the Salt Range and country to the south. Lat. 32° 26' to 
32° 49' n., and long.*72° 32' to 73” 22' e. • 

Pind Dddan KhAn, —Large and flourishing commercial town in 
Jheipm (Jhflam) District, Punjab, and headquarters of the tahsil. Pop. 
(1868), 15,740, consisting of 7329 Hindus, 7984 Muhammadans, 404 
Sikhs, and 23 ‘others.’ Situated in lat. 32“ 35' n., and long. 73' 5' 
20" E., 1 mile from the north bank of the Jhelum river, and 5 mjles 
from the foot of the Salt Range. Centre of the trade of the District. 
Founded in 1623 by Dadan Kh&n, whose descendants still reside in 
the town. Narrow and tortuous streets; .defective sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, which Government has made strenuous efforts to remedy. 
Extensive export and import trade with the distant marts of the 
Province. Merchants have aglnts at Mill tin, Amritsar (UmrifSut), 
Sukkur (Sakhar), Peshawar, and the countries beyond Jhe ^wffler. 
Exports of salt from the Mayo Mines southward; of silk and cotton 
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piece-goods northward and westward ; and of brass and copper to the 
whole surrounding country: imports of English piece-goods, metals 
and raw silk from Amritsar and Multan; of woollen fabrics from 
Kashmir (Cashmere); and of dried fruits, furs, and woollen goods of 
Central Asia from Pcshdwar. Extensive trade in country produce, 
grain, gki, and oil. Manufacture of brass and copper ware, and of silk 
lungis (scarves). River boats built at Find Dddan Khan are in great 
request throughout the whole course of the Jhelum. Court-house, 
tcihsili, police centre, town hall, staging bungalow, sardi, school-house, 
dispensary, small church. Municipal revenue (1876-77), ^2115, or 
2S. 6§d. per head of population (15,414) within municipal limits. 

Pindigheb. —South-western tahsil of Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab ; 
lying between 33° and 33° 47' n. lat., and between 71 0 45' and 72° 42' 
k. long., and consisting of a rugged hilly tract lying along the eastern 
bank of the Indus. 

Pindigheb.— Municipal town in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahsil. Pop. (1868), 8223, consisting of 3085 Hindus, 
4905 Muhammadans, and 233 Sikhs. Situated in lat 33 0 14' 30" N., 
and long. 72° 18' f.., on the road between Rdwal Pindi and Kalabdgh. 
Residence of chiefs of Jodrah clan of Rdjputs, by whom the town 
was founded. Trade in country produce—grain, cotton, oil, and wool. 
The surplus grain supplies the cantonments of Rdwal Pindi and Attock. 
Manufactures of country cloth and soap, exported beyond the Indus. 
Tahsili, police station, excellent school, Government rest - house. 
Municipal revenue (1876-77), ^204, or 5(-d. per head of population 
within municipal limits. 

Piujar. —Town in Akola District, Berar. Lat. 20° 33' n., long. 77 0 
17' E,, 24 miles east of Akola town ; pop. (1867), a little over 3000. 
Pinjar formerly had 2000 houses, of which only 700 now .remain ; 
its decline dates from 1772 a.d., when Madhaji Bhonsla laid a heavy 
tax upon the people. A fine specimen of a Hemdr Panti temple 
exists here, with a Sanskrit inscription. Police station. 

Piiyaur ( Pinjore). —Decayed town in Patiala State, Punjab. Lat 30° 
48' n., long. 76° 59' e. ; situated at the confluence of two tributaries of 
the Ghaggar. Residence and pleasure-grounds of the Rajd. Thornton 
describes an ancient covered well and numerous fragments of Hin du 
sculpture and architecture that are found here. Fort dismantled by 
Bourquin, Sindhia’s partisan leader. 

Pinu or Pim. —River in, Kangra District, Punjab.— See Pin. 

Piplianagar. —One of the mediatized chiefships in the Bhopdl 
Agency, under the Central India Agency and the Government of India. 
It is* one of the shares of the land granted to Rdjan Khdn, brother of 
the—•v'torious Pinddri leader Chitu, on the settlement of Mdlwd.— See 
Jabria B'iil. 
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jrippu.— iansll of Ambdla (Umballa) District, Punjab; comprising 
the tract of country around Thaneswar, and embracing' the three 
pargahds of Thaneswar, Shdhdbdd, and Lddwa. 

Pippli.—Village on the Subarnarekha river, Balasor District, Bengal. 
Lat. 21* 34' N., long. 87° 22' e. The site of the first English 
settlement on this coast, founded in 1634 on the ruins of an earlier 
Portuguese location. Pipplf was ruined by the silting up of the river 
at its mouth. During the first half of the present century, the place 
lingered on as a silt-locked village; but a recent report states that no 
trace of the town now exists, at any rate under the same name. 

Pfrmaid. —Hill station in Travancore State, Madras; the centfe of 
the northern ooffee country of Travancore, with a growing European 
community. Lat. 9 0 36' n., long. 77° e. ; average elevation. 3000 feet. 
Round the static^ are numerous coffee-gardens, occupying about 
10,000 acres, of which a considerable proportion is in bearing. Fairly 
constructed roads communicate with Alleppi and Trevandrum on the 
west, and Madura on the east. 

Pir ManghO {Pir Magar).— Valley, hot springs, temple, and tank in 
Karachi (Kurrachee) District, Sind.— See Magar Tai.ao. 

Plmagar. — Pargand in Sitdpur District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north and north-east by Biswdn, on the east by Bdri, on the south by 
Gundlamau, and on the west by Mdchhrehta. Area, 44 square miles, 
or 27,956 acres, of which 17,770 acres are cultivated and 4224 cul¬ 
tivable. Pop. (1869), 15,295, viz. 14,220 Hindus and 1075 Muham¬ 
madans. The incidence of the Government land revenue is at the 
rate of 2s. 5^0. per Cultivated acre; is. rid. per acre of assessed area; 
and is. 6J-d. per acre of total area. The pargand contains 54 villages, 
of which 15 are held under tdlukddrl and ^39 under samlnddri tenure. 
Bais Kshattriyas • own 48 villages; Brdhmans, 3; Kdyasths, 2; and 
Musalmdns, 1. The villages are all small, none having a population 
exceeding 1000. 'IJ.iere is not a single masonry house i. 1 tf&ytmgand, 
the people having a superstition against using burnt bricks or tiles for 
th^ir dwellings. This superstition is not peculiar to Pfmagar, being 
found in many other parts of the district. 

Pirozpur. —Subdivision of Bdkarganj District, Bengal. Area, 626 
square miles; villages, 639; houses, 79,010. Pop. (1872), 363,426, of 
whom 199,104, or 54-8 per cent., were Muhammadans; 164,277, or 
45-2 percent., Hindus; 31 Christians; and-14 of other denominations. 
Proportion of males in total population, 50-1 per cent.; average density 
of population, 581 per square mile; average number of inhabitants 
per village, 569; houses per sqiare mile, 126; inmates per house, 4-6. 
This Subdivision "comprises thefthree police circles of Kewiri, Picezpur, 
and Mathbari. It contained in 1870-71, one court, a regular gplice 
force of 69 men, and a village watch numbering 755 ;*cyst*of Sub- 
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divisional administration returned at ^£1530- The Subdivisions of 
Pirozpur and Madaripur were originally established with the object 
of suppressing robberies on the Kachna river. 

Pirpainti {Peerpointee). —Town in Bhdgalpur District, Bengal, and a 
station on the East Indian Railway. Export trade in grain, seeds, 
timber, etc. Police outpost. Lat. 25° 17' 52" n., long. 87° 27' 40" e. 

Pfr Paqj&l {‘The Saint's Mountain ').—A lofty range in the Native 
State of Kashmir (Cashmere); separating that State, on its south¬ 
western side, from the Punjab. Runs north-west and south-east, from 
the Baramula Pass to that of the Pir Panjal or Nandan Sir, a distance 
of about forty miles; the highest peaks attaining an elevation of about 
16,500 feet above sea-level. The geological formation is basaltic,—-an 
amygdaloidal trap, beautifully marked in some places. The range is 
named from a pir or Muhammadan saint, whose shrine is in the Pir 
Panjil Pass, and receives the offerings of all devout Musalmdn travellers. 

I he most picturesque road into Kashmir, and one of the easiest and 
most frequented, traverses the Pir Panjal Pass, and is known as the 
Gujavdt and Pir Panjdl route. The pass itself is crossed in the eleventh 
stage from Gujavdt, between the halting-stations of Porhidna and 
AlidbiCd Sanfi. The top of the pass, about six miles from Porhidna, is a 
fine grassy plateau about half a mile wide, Nation of -.bout 

iilp 0 feet, gradually sloping down,,to the Alidbdd sarai. In clear 
weather'*^--™* //a ™- a -‘jcariore are visible, though distant about 130 miles. 

Pit&ri. — 'i n in Unao District, Oudh,. about 4 miles north-west of 
Unao town. An ancient village, dating from the time of JRdjd Unwant 
Sinh, the reputed founder of Unao. Pop. (18S9), 3589, viz. 3410 
Hindus and 179 Muhammadans. 

PitMpur. —Headquartejs town of the Pithapur taluk, Goddvari 
District, Madras. Lat. 17° 6' 45" n., long. 82° 18' 40" e. ; pop. (1871), 
9246, living in 2318 houses. Post office, courts, and good schools. 
The WQft is t also the centre of the zaminddri of the same name, and 
the residence of the zaminddr. This estate, which pays a peshkash 
or fixed revenue of ,£25,000, contains 49 villages and (1871) 56,^17 
inhabitants. f 

Pithoragaxh. —Cantonment in Kumdun District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lat. 29° 35' 35" n., long. 80° 14' 30" e. The troops are 
stationed on a low ridge in the Shore valley, for the protection of the 
Nepal frontier. Bdzdr, stone-built hospital. Fort Loudoun, 100 yards. 
west of the lines, commands the whole place. Elevation above sea 
level, 5334 feet. 

PithoriA. —Estate in Sdgar (Saugorjt’District, Central Provinces; 20 
miles-north-west of Sdgar town. Area, 1 square milts; comprising 26 
villages. In 1818, when Sdgar was made over by the Peshwd to the 
British, kdo Rdmchandra Rdo, a child ten years old, held Deorf and 
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the Pinch Mahil. In 1819, the Pinch Mahil was transferred to Sindhia, 
and the Rio’s mother received in lieu thereof a pension of .£125 per 
month* On her death, the Rio requested the Government to assign 
him a tract of land instead of the money payment. On this, Pithorii 
with 18 other villages was granted to him; but as their revenue did 
not equal the required amount, the other 7 villages were added; 
making up the revenue to ,£1430 per annum. The estate has since 
deteriorated, and in 1870 the yearly revenue was only ^454. Pithorii, 
the chief village (lat. 24° 4' n., long. 78° 38' e.), with a population in 
1870 of 1786, contains a fort, built about 1750 by Umrio Sinh, a 
Rijput, to whom the place had been granted rent-free by Govind Pandit, 
the Peshwi’s lieutenant at Sigar. At the market, held every Thursday, 
little trade takes place. 

Pltihr& (Putera)*— Estate in the extreme south-east of Sigar (Saugor) 
District, Central Provinces. Area, 231 square miles; comprising 104 
villages, and yielding a revenue of about ^2267 to the Riji. The 
whole estate, except 8 villages, lies in the Subdivision of Deorf. 
About 1730, tHfe Gond Riji of Gaurjhimar seized Deorf, but was 
expelled ten years later by the Marhattas. His son then plundered 
the country, till the Marhattas pacified him by the cession of the four 
estates of Pftihra, Muir, Keslf, and Tarari, containing 8 villages. He 
died in 1747, and his grandson Kfrij Sinh obtained from the Marhattis 
in 1798 another estate, called Ballii, comprising 53 villages. At the 
cession of Sigar to the British in 1818, Kirij Sinh was not disturbed; 
but on his death in 1827, 30 villages in Ballii were resumed, and the 
remainder were secufbd to his son Balwant Sinh. The headquarters 
of the Riji are at Pftihri, a village on the Narbadd (Nerbudda rivgr); 
pop. about 800. 

Pitted. —iChief town of the Pitlid Subdivision of Baroda State, 
Bombay. Lat 22° 29' n., long. 72° 50' e.; pop. (1872), 15,109. 

Plassey (Paldst, Jrora palds, the red flower of the Butea lrofftkiSi).— 
Battle-field on the Bhigirathi river, Nadiyi District, Bengal. Lat. 23* 
47 '.n., long. 88° 17' 45" e. Of this memorable scene of Clive’s victory 
over Surij-ud-dauli, on the 23d June 1757, only a small fragment now 
remains. The Bhigirathi, on whose left or east bank the battle was 
fought, has eaten away the scene of the strife; as the Jalangf river, in 
the same District, has eaten away the city of Nadiyi, the ancient 
capital of Bengal, fn 1801, 3000 trees of Clive’s famous mango grove 
were still standing; only one now (i873)^survives the ravages of the 
river and of time. A general of the Nawib, who fell in the battle, 
lies buried beneath it. As earlj as 1801, thg river had eaten away the 
actual field of battle; and a traveller recorded in that year that *a few 
miserable huts, literally overhanging the water, are the only remaps of 
the celebrated Plassey.’ The neighbourhood relapsed infb jdrigle, and 
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was long a favourite haunt of river dakdits. Part of the site is now 
covered by the waters of the Bhdgirathi, the rest stretches out as a richly 
cultivated plain; and the solitary surviving tree of the historic'mango 
grove is held sacred by the Muhammadans. The high road from Calcutta 
vid Krishnagar to Berhampur passes close by the field; 96 miles north 
of Calcutta, and 22 south of Berhampur. 

Poddatliru.— Town in Cuddapah District, Madras.— See Proddutur. 

Poicha. —One of the petty States of Rewd. Kanta, Bombay. Area, 
3 square miles. There are 7 chiefs. The revenue was estimated in 
1875 at £200; tribute of ^150 is paid to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Poini. —River rising in the extreme north of North Arcot District, 
Madras, and flowing about 43 miles south to the Palar. between Velliir 
(Vellore) and Arcot. Largely used for irrigation by means of anicuts. 
Chittur is on its banks. '' 

Point Calimere ( Kallimcdu ).—The most southerly point of the 
Coromandel coast, Madras .—See Calimere. 

Point, False. —Cape, with lighthouse, on the west coast of the Bay 
of Bengal .—See False Point. " 

Point PalmyTaS. —Headland in Cuttack District, Bengal. — See 
Palmyras Point. 

Pokaran ( Pokharn ).—Town in Jodhpur State, Rdjputdna; situated 
in lat. 26° 55' n., and long. 71“ 57' 45" e., on the route from Phulodi 
to Jdisalmir (Jeysulmere), 66 miles east of the latter place. It is 
situated close to a deserted town of the same name, and contained 
when Thornton wrote (1862) 3000 houses. Surrounded by an 
uncemented stone wall. A conspicuous temple,*on an elevated situa¬ 
tion, marks the site of the old deserted city, and near it are the 
monuments of the deceased members of the chiefs family. Being 
situated on one of the great commercial routes between Eastern Rdj¬ 
putdna and Sind, the transit trade is considerable. 

Pc]«L«*ur.—Town, lake, and place of pilgrimage jn Ajmerc-Mhairwara 
District, Rdjputdna .—See Pushkar. 

Pokri. — Village in Kumdun District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 30° 20' n., long. 79 0 15' e.« Small copper mines, once very 
productive, but now of little value. Elevation above sea level, 6110 
feet. 

Pol. —State in the Mahi Kdnta Agency, Bombay .—See Pal. 

Pol&varam. —Ancient zaminddri (estate) in thd * Northern Circars,’ 
Goddvari District, Madras, containing 128 villages, and owned by Reddi 
Lakshmi Ndrdyan Devu. Assessment imposed at the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment (1803), ^10,570. previous to tlat time, this zaminddri , like the 
others in the District, was the scene of Constant disputes and struggles 
(see goDAVARi District, Vol. in. p. 411). Between 1785 and 1790 
especially, ^tlfe disturbances became so serious that it was necessary to 
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repress them with the help of the military. Again, in 1800, the 
zaminddr’s fort, situated on the Goddvari river, was capthred and 
destroyed, $nd the whole tract was placed under martial law. The 
present population (1871) of Poldvarara village (lat. 17° 14' 50" N.,long. 
8x° 40' 40" e.) is 2734. 

Polekurru ( Polkuru). —Town in Goddvari District, Madras. Lat. 
16 0 47' n., long. 82° 18' E.; pop. (1871), 6429, inhabiting 1333 houses. 

Poll —Town in Cuddapah (Kadapd) District, Madras. Lat. 14° 
12' 45" n., long. 79 0 13' e.; pop. (1871), 6660, inhabiting 3569 houses. 

Pollachl —Headquarters town of Pollachi taluk, Coimbatore Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lgt. 10° 39' 20" n., long. 77° 3' 5" e. ; pop. (1871), 
4922, inhabiting* 724 houses. 

Pollillir.—Town in Conjevaram taluk, Chengalpat (Chingleput) 
District, Madras. Lat. 12° 58' 20" n., long. 79° 43' 20" e. ; pop. 
(1871), 933, inhabiting 139 houses. 

Polrir. —Headquarters town of Polur tdluk. North Arcot District, 
Madras. Lat. 12° 30' 45" n., long. 79 0 9' 30" e.j pop. (1S71), 5216, 
inhabiting 718 houses. 

Pondni—Headquarters town of Pondni tdluk, Malabar District, 
Madras. Lat. 10° 47' 10" N.,long. 75° 57' 55" e. ; pop. (1871), 11,472, 
inhabiting 2102 houses. A busy Mopld seaport, the most important 
between Cochin and Calicut, trading largely in salt, and possessing 
water communication to a railway station (Tirdr) and to Cochin and 
Travancore. As the kasbd (headquarters) of a tdluk, Pondni has courts, 
a custom - house, and a hospital. It is inhabited almost exclusively 
by Muhammadans (ftfoplis), whose Tdngal or high priest lives here ; 
and it is the centre of Musalmdn education on the coast, possessing a 
kind of religious college, which confers degrees. 

In 1662, after the Dutch took Cochin, the English retired to Pondni. 
In 1782, Colonel Macleod landed troops here from Bombay, and was 
joined by Colonel HJpmberstone’s force. The latter hatT^Sveff- ,.^_ihe 
projected siege of Pdlghdt, and, abandoning the siege train at Mangari- 
kotg, fell- back by forced inarches, followed and harassed by Tipd and 
Lally. Once within Macleod’s line§, however, the united forces turned 
on the pursuers and repulsed them. Owing to the death of Haidar 
Ah', the attack was not renewed. When Colonel Hartley (1790) made 
his brilliant descent upon the west coast, the Pondni people gave in 
their adhesion readily. 

Pondni—Itiver rising in the Anamaldi fountains, Madras. It flows 
past Pdlghdt across Malabar District, and enters the sea at Pondni 
town, in lat. 10° 47' 30" n., andftong. 75° 58V:. It is about 120 miles 
in length, and flows for about 7c|f of these parallel to the railway ^.it is 
navigable for m^ny months to a considerable distance above its muith, 
and is largely used for timber-floating. 
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PondamaUi. —Town in Chengalpat District, Madras.— See PyNA- 

MALLU. ' 

Pondicherri {Puducheri, Puthuvai, Pulcheri). —Chief settlement of 
the French possessions in the East Indies; surrounded by the Cudda- 
lore tdluk of South Arcot District, Madras. The town lies in lat. xi° 55' 
57" n., and long. 79° 5 z'33"e. Pop. (1876), 156,094. ‘ The first French 
settlement at Pondicherri,’ says Mr. Garstin, in a summary of the 
history of the place, ‘was in 1674, under Frangois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch, but restored in 1699. It was besieged 
four times by the English. The first siege, under Admiral Boscawen, 
was unsuccessful. The second, under Colonel (afterwards Sir) Eyre 
Coote, in 1761, resulted in the capture of the place; 1 it was restored 
in 1763. It was again besieged and captured in 1778, by Sir Hector 
Munro, and restored in 1785. It was captured a tnifd time, by Colonel 
Braithwaite, in 1793, and finally restored in 1816. 

‘ The territory of Pondicherri comprises three Districts—Pondicherri, 
Villianur, and Bihur—containing 93 large villages and 141 hamlets. 
Its area is 29,122 hectares = ii2 - 4 square miles, and its population, 
according to the most recent returns, 156,094 souls. The town of 
Pondicherri is divided into two parts, the White Town and the Black 
Town, separated from one another by a canal. The White Town is 
by the seaside, and is well built. The chief public buildings are— 
Government house, the parish church, the Foreign Missions church, 
two pagodas, the new bdzdr, the clock tower, the lighthouse, the 
barracks, the military hospital, and the town hall. There is also an 
exceedingly neat and well-cared-for iron screw-pile pier, which puts 
thajt at Madras to the blush; and a supply of drinking water has been 
brought into the town wl\ich for purity is perhaps unrivalled in any 
other town in Southern India.’ 

A colonial college and 172 other schools, attended by nearly 5000 
childltlf, provide for the educational wants of the territory; and a public 
library of 12,000 volumes, a Catholic mission, 2 orphanages, and 2 
refuges are among its institutions. The chief industries are wearing 
and dyeing. The former has of Idle years languished in consequence 
of European competition, but there are still 4@oo weavers. The 
revenue of Pondicherri is about 4 lakhs of rupees (say ,£40,000). In 
1879, railway communication was opened between Pondicherri and the 
South Indian system. 4 

Poodoocottah. —State and town in Madras.— See Pudukottai. 

Poo-gan-doung. —Revenue circle in Rangoon District, British 
Burma.— See Pu-gan-doung. ! l 

Peo-hto. —Revenue circle in THayl t District, Btitish Burma.— See 
PUigTO. 

. Poo^lop.— Creek in Bassein District, British Burma.— See Pu-lu. 
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Poo-loo-pyeng-ma-goon. —Revenue circle in Bassein District, 
British Burma.— See Pu-lu-pyeng-ma-cun. 

Poon!l {Puna). —A British District in the Deccan, Bombay, lying 
between 17° ’54' and 19“ 23' n. lat., and between 73° 24' and 75“ 13' e. 
long. Area (according to the Parliamentary Abstract published in 1879), 
5099 square miles ; population in 1872, 907,235 souls. It is bounded 
on the north by the Districts of Ndsik and Ahmednagar ; on the east 
by those of Ahmednagar and Sholapur; on the south by the Nira river, 
separating it from Satdra and the estate of the chief of Phaltdn; and 
on the west by Bhor State and the Sahyddri Hills. The administrative 
headquarters are at Poona city. 

Physical Aspects. —Towards the west, the country is undulating, and 
intersected by numerous spurs of the Sahyddri Tange, which break off 
in a south-easterly direction, becoming lower as they pass eastwards, 
and in the end sinking to the general level of the plain.' On the 
extreme western border, the land is so rugged and cut up by ravines, 
that on the slopes and sides of the hills a system of spade cultivation 
takes the place ofordinary tillage by bullocks and ploughs. Along the 
western border of the Districtj the Sahyddri Hills form a barrier inac¬ 
cessible except by a few difficult passes or "hats. Of these, the Borghdt, 
traversed both by a road and a railway, is the only line fitted for wheeled 
vehicles. The spurs which form the main line of the Sahyddri Mountains 
have all the fiat tops and steep sides common to basaltic hills. Within 
the limits of the District not a few of the hills have had their sides 
hewn into rock temples, or their summits crowned with fortresses. 
Many streams rise in’lhe Sahyddri range, and flow eastwards, until 
they join tiie BW;na river, which passes through the District from north¬ 
west to south-east. The water of the river$ is good for all purposes, 
and all of them are sources of supply to the many villages along their 
banks. About 10 miles south-west of Poona, the Khadakwdsla Lake, 
with an area of 5^ sqijare miles, supplies water to the towns Or-x 
and Kirki. The District is not rich in minerals, but trap rock fit 
for ^pad-making and stone for building purposes are found. There 
are no tracts producing large timlfcr of any value. Of late years, 
efforts to change soqje of the grass plains or kurans into reserves of 
the bdbul tree (/tcacia arabica) have met with much success. Except 
in the west, where tigers, leopards, bears, and sdmbhar deer are to be 
found, the District contains no wild animals larger than the antelope, 
boar, and woll. ^ 

History. —The District of Poona, and the adjacent tracts of Satara 
and Sholapur, —the home of iflie Marhattd#, and the birthplace of 
the dynasty,—stretch for about Ji 50 miles along the Sahyddri Ghdts 
between the 17 th and 19th degrees of latitude, and extend at one pyint 
as far as 160 miles inland. The great Marhattd capitdls,—Poona, 
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Satdra, Kolhdpur—lie close to the Ghdts under the shelter of some 
hill fort5 while the Musalmdn capitals—Ahmednagar, Bijdpur, Bedar, 
Gdlbarga—are walled cities out in the plains. The history of the 
three Districts forms the subject of a monograph by Mr. W. W. Loch 
of the Bombay Civil Service, from which the following section is much 
condensed. The three Districts can be best historically considered 
together, and they are so treated here; but the reader is also referred 
for topographical details to the articles on Satara and Sholapur. The 
rise and progress of the Marhattd power, on the other hand, forms an 
important and essential part of the general history of India, and will 
he only very briefly noticed in this nljra ___ 

Of little consequence under the early Musalmdn rulers of the 
Deccan; growing into importance under the kings of Bijdpur and 
Ahmednagar ; rising with the rise of the State founded by Sivajf the 
Great in the 17th century,—these Districts of Poona, Satara, and Kol¬ 
hdpur became in the 18th century the seat of an empire reaching from 
the Punjab to the confines of Bengal, and from Delhi to Mysore. 

Early in the Christian era, Mahdrdshtra is said to have been ruled 
by the great Salevdhana, whose capital was at Pditan on the Goddvari. 
At a later period, a powerful dynasty of Chdlukya Rdjputs reigned 
over a large part of Mahdrdshtra and the Kamatic, with their capital 
at Kalliani, not far from Sholdpur. The founder of the line, Jdisinh, 
had overthrown another Rdjput tribe, the Pdllavas. The Chdlukyas rose 
to their greatest power under Tdlapa Deva in the xoth century, and 
became extinct about the end of the 12th century, when the J ddhav 
Rdjds of Dcogiri or Daulatdbdd became supreme. This was the. 
dynasty which was ruling at the time of the Musalmdn invasion in 
1294. We find, besides, that there was a Rdjd at Pundlla, near 
Kolhapur, at the end of the 12 th century, whose power extended as 
far north as the Nira river. He was conquered by Singhan, the Rdjput 

-Bi / jjitix>'i;e&giri, whose camp is shown at Mhasu^na, near Pusesauli, in 
Satdra District. 

• The first Musalmdn invasion took place in 1294, but the Jd^lhav 
dynasty was not finally extinguished until 1312. The conquest of the 
country was long imperfect; and we find Ferishtj recording an attack 
made by Muhammad Tughlak, the Emperor of Delhi, in 1340, on 
Ndgndk, a Koli chief, who held the strong fort of Kondhdna (now 
Singarh), which was only reduced after eight months’ siege. 

The Deccan remained subject to the Emperor of Delhi till 1345 a.d., 
when the Musalmdn nobles revolted from Muhammad Tughlak, and 
established the Bdhmani dynasty, whf se first capital was at Gtilbarga, 
about 60 miles east of Sholdpur. sfhe open country acknowledged 
thQ power of the Bdhmani sovereigns without a struggle. In the year 
1426,^ &pital was changed by Ahmad Shdh Bdhmani to Bidar, said 



by Ferishta to have been an old Hindu capital, about xoo miles farther 
east. 

A terdble famine, known as the Durgddevi, is said to have lasted 
throughout Maharashtra for twelve years—from 1396 to 1408. Taking 
advantage of the general depopulation, the local Marhattd chiefs obtained 
possession of the hills and strong places, which had been conquered 
by the Musalmdns. Several expeditions were sent by the Bdhmani 
kings to recover the Ghdt country, but without success, until, in the 
year 1472, Mahmud Gdwdn, the great minister of the last independent 
Bdhmani king, made another effort; he forced his way through the 
forests, and did noj leave the country till he had reduced the lesser 
forts and finally Kelna itself. 

Subsequently, he made a new distribution of the Bdhmani dominions. 
Junnar became the headquarters of a Province which comprehended 
Inddpur, Wdi, the Mandesh, Belgaum, and parts of the Konkan. The 
other districts on the Bhfma were under Bijdpur, while Sholdpur, 
Gulbarga, and Purenda formed a separate Province. Yusaf Adfl Shdh, 
the founder of tile Bijdpur dynasty, was made governor of Bijdpur; 
Ahmad Shdh, the founder of the Ahmednagar dynasty, was sent tc 
Junnar; Giilbarga was entrusted to Dastur Dinar, an Abyssinian; while 
Purenda, Sholdpur, and ix districts were held by two brothers, Zein 
Khdn and Khwdja Jahdn. 

When Ahmad Shdh went to Junnar about the year 1485, he found 
that the fort of Junnar Shivner had fallen into the hands of the 
Marhattds, and he at once reduced it. He then took Chdwand, 
Logarh, Purandhar, Sondhdna (Singarh), and many forts in the 
Konkan, and brought his charge into good order. • 

The fall of the Bdhmani dynasty was noxj at hand, and the great 
nobles had become virtually independent. The first who rose in revolt 
was Bahddur Geldni, who governed the country south pf_the Wdrna 
river; he was Soon # defeated and killed. Then Zein-yd-dln,' 1 uie' 
jagirddr of Chdkan, rebelled with the aid of Yusaf Adil Shdh. Next, 
in tjpe year 1489, Ahmad Shdh threw off his allegiance; he was 
attacked by Zein-ud-dfn, but the Matter was driven into the fort 
of Chdkan; the fort was stormed, and Zein-ud-din killed in the 
fight. 

• About this time, Yusaf Adil Shdh of Bijdpur also asserted his inde¬ 
pendence, and made tiimself master of the country as far north as the 
Bhima. The* new* kings of the Deccan mac\p a kind of partition treaty 
in 1491, by • r hich the country north of the Nira and east of Karmdla, 
together with some of the present Sholdpur Subdivisions, were assigned 
to the Nizam Shdhi king, whip the country south of the Nira-and 
Bhima was allotted to Bijdpur. The lesser chiefs, who had jojned in 
the revolt against the Bdhmani kings, were gradually subclutd by the 
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more powerful. Dastur Dinar, who held Gulbarga, was defeated in 
1495, arid again in 1498, by Yusaf Adfl Shih; but he returned after 
each defeat, and it was not till 1504 that he was slain, and" Gulbarga 
annexed to the Bijapur dominions. 

In 1511, Sholipur was annexed to Bijapur. Amir Berid took 
Gulbarga; but Kamil Khin was soon after assassinated, and Gtilbarga 
recovered. Purandhar and the neighbouring tracts remained for many 
years under Khwija Jahin, who seems to have been a semi-independent 
vassal of the king of Ahmednagar. 

In 1523, as a condition of peace between the kings of Bijipur and 
Ahmednagar after one of their many wars, the sister of Ismiil Adfl 
Shih was given in marriage to Burhdn Nizim Shah, and Sholipur 
was promised as her dowry, but it was not given up. The claim to 
Sholipur by the Nizim Shihi kings was the cause of constant wars 
during the next forty years. At last the Musalmin kings, alarmed 
at the power of Rimrij, Hindu king of Bijinagar, formed a league 
against him (1563-64 a.d.). Next year (January 1565) was fought the 
great battle of Tilikot, which resulted in the death of Rimrij and the 
complete defeat of his army. 

'For some years there was peace; but in 1590, Diliwar Khin, who 
had been regent of Bijipur, fled to Ahmednagar, and urged Burhin 
Nizim Shih n. to try and recover Sholipur. In the year 1592, they 
advanced into the Bijipur territory, but Ibrihim Adfl Shih managed 
to win back Diliwar Khin; and having got him into his power, sent 
him as a prisoner to the fort of Satira, and quickly forced the 
Ahmednagar troops to retire. 

■ Soon after this, the Mughal princes of Delhi began to invade the 
Deccan, and in 1600 Ahmednagar fell. The country was, however, 
only temporarily subdued, and was speedily recovered by Malek 
Ambar, an Abyssinian chief, who made Aurangibad, then called 
yHftUKf,'tfijj capital of the Nizim Shih! kings. Jn 1616, Shih Jahin 
again conquered the greater part of the Ahmednagar territory; but in 
1629, the country was given up by the Mughal governor, Khin Jghin 
Lodi. A war ensued, and in 163J Daulatibid was taken, and the king 
made prisoner; but Shihjl Bhonsld, one of the leading Marhatti chiefs, 
set up another member of the royal family, overran the Gangthari and 
Poona Districts, and, with the help of the Bijipur troops, drove back 
the Mughals from Purenda. Shih Jahin now marched into the Deccan 
in person, besieged Bijipjsr, and forced the king to come to terms, 
1636 a.d. The country seized by Shahji was then easily recovered; 
that chief surrendered in, 1637, and tbe Nizim Shih! dynasty came to 
an end. The country north of the, Bhlma, including Junnar, was 
annexed to the Mughal territory, and that south of it was made over to 
Bijipur. f . Shihji took service under the King of Bijipur, and received 
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the jdgir of Poona and Supa, to which Inddpur, Bdrdmati, and the 
Mdwal, country near Poona were added. 

It was under the Bijapur kings that the Marhattds first began to make 
themselves Conspicuous. The Bargis or light horse furnished by the 
Marhattd chiefs played a'prominent part in the wars with the Mughals; 
the less important forts were left in their hands, and the revenue was 
collected by Hindu officers under the Musalmdu mokdsddrs. Several 
of the old Marhattd families rece ved the offices of deshmukh and sar- 
deshmukh. The kingdom of Bijdpur survived that of Ahmednagar by 
fifty years; but, weakened by internal dissensions, it was gradually 
falling to pieces. This was the opportunity for the predatory Marhatta 
chiefs; and a leader arose in Sivajf, the son of Shdhjf Bhonsld, who 
knew how to unite the Marhattds into a nation by inspiring them with 
a hatred for their Mtfsalmdn masters, and how to take advantage of the 
constant quarrels and increasing weakness of those masters. 

The story of the rise and progress of the great Marhattd power 
belongs to the general history of the country. It will be found in the 
article on India, "and need not be repeated here. 

With the fall of Bdjf Rdo, the last of the Peshwds, in 1818, tijg 
Marhattd power ended; and since then, no events of political import¬ 
ance have taken place in Poona District. Throughout the Mutiny, 
peace was maintained, and no open outbreak took place, though the 
mutiny of a regiment at Kolhdpur gave rise to uneasiness, and there 
was undoubtedly a good deal of disaffection at Satdra among the classes 
whom 'be annexation of the country had impoverished. The notorious 
Ndnd Sahib was the adapted son of Bdji Rdo. 

Population. —The Census of 1872, which was taken over an area .of 
5099 square miles, showed a total population of 907,235 persons, 
residing in 1184 towns and villages, and in 142,687 houses; density of 
population, 17792 per square mile; houses per square mile, 2798; 
persons per village, 766; persons per house, 6 '^6. ClassSf a 'abecr. 
to sex, there were 4^6,757 males and 440,478 females; proportion of 
males, 51 ’45 per cent. Classified according to age, there were, under 
12 years — males, 171,135, and females, 156,662; total children, 
327,797, or 3613 per cent, of the population. Classified according to 
religion—862,165 were Hindus; 39,583 Musalmans ; 1243 Pdrsis; 3862 
Christians; 2S1 Jews; and 101 ‘ others.’ The only specially interesting 
class of the populaticfh are the Rdmusis, a hill tribe found chiefly in 
the west of th* District. 

Agriculture. —Agriculture supports (according to the Census Returns 
of 1872) 473,181 persons, or 52 ner cent, qf tl^e entire population. As 
in other parts of the Deccan, the? chief varieties of the soil are bj^ck, 
red, and barad or stony. The mack soil, found generally near rivers, 
is by far the richest of these three varieties. The red soil is Si most 
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total area being about a J square miles. For police and other purposes, 
the area *of the town is divided among 18 wards or pets. The chief 
streets run north and south. Though broad in parts, they are all more 
or less crooked, none of them offering an easy carriage-way from one 
end to the other. From east to west, the only thoroughfare is by 
lanes, narrow, short, and interrupted. Of 11,434 houses, 14x6, or 12 
per cent., are of the better sort. Most of the houses are of more than 
one storey, their walls built of a framework of wood filled in with brick 
or mud, and with roofs of tile. A few residences of the old gentry are 
still maintained in good order, but the greater number are in disrepair 
or ruin. Within many of the blocks of buildings that line the streets 
are large courtyards, entered by a doorway, and crowded all round with 
the huts and hovels of the poorer classes. 

Towards the north of the town is the military cantonment, with a 
population of 9600. Within cantonment limits, northwards to the 
Muta-Mula river, and for 2 miles along the road leading west to the 
cantonment of Kirkee (Khadki), are the residences of the greater part 
of the European population. 

^fThe first mention of Poona in history seems to have been in 
idw-.^when it was granted by the Sultdn of Ahmednagar to Maloji, 
the grandfather of Sivaji the Great. In 1637, the grant was con¬ 
firmed by the Sultan to Shdhjl, father of Sivaji. In 1663, during 
the operations conducted against Sivaji by order of Aurangzeb, the 
imperial viceroy, Shdista Khdn, took possession of this open town, from 
which, when surprised a few days afterwards by Sivaji, he had great 
difficulty in making his escape. His son and most of his guard were 
cut to pieces, and he himself wounded. A powerful force, however, 
immediately reinstated th^ discomfited commander. In 1667, Aurang- 
zeb restored Poona to Sivaji; but under the sway of his successor, 
Sambdjl, i t wa s occupied by Khdn Jahdn, an officer of the Emperor. 

thel’esTrwt obtaining supremacy in the Marhattd- confederacy, the 
chief seat of Government was removed from Satara to Poona. In 1763, 
Nizam All of Haidardbdd (Hyderdbdd) sacked the town, and burned 
such parts of it as were not ransamed. In the struggle between the 
successive Peshwds and their nominal subordinates, Sindhia and 
Holkar, Poona suffered many vicissitudes, until, in 180?, by the pro¬ 
visions of the Treaty of Bassein, the Peshwd admitted a British sub¬ 
sidiary force to be stationed there. After the deposition of the Peshwd 
Bdji Rdo (1818), the city became the headquarters of a BKtish District, 
as well as the principal cantonment in the Deccan. 

With the heat of April^and May, tempered by a sea-breeze, a moderate 
ramfcll, and strong coo) winds, the climate is agreeable and healthy. 
During the last twenty-five years, Poona has been steadily growing in 
size. 11^1851, its population was returned at 73,209 ; by 1863, it was 
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supposed to have risen to about 80,000; and in 1872, it wa§ found to 
have reached 90,436. Of the whole population in 1872, 80,800 were 
Hindul, 9013 Musalmdns, 262 Christians, and 361 ‘others.’ Though 
Poona is no longer so great a centre of trade and industry as it was 
under the Peshwds, there are still about 250 handlooms for the weaving 
of fabrics of silk and cotton; and articles of brass, copper, iron, and clay 
are made in the city. Throughout Western India, Poona workers have 
earned a reputation for the manufacture of silver and gold jewellery, 
combs, dice, and other small articles of ivory; of fans, baskets, and 
trays of khas-khas grass ornamented with peacocks’ feathers and beetles’ 
wings; and of small carefully dressed clay figures representing the 
natives of India.* As a civil station, Poona is the residence of the usual 
District officers, and # it is also the headquarters of the Survey, Revenue, 
and Police Commissioners of the southern Division of the Presidency. 
As a military station, it is the headquarters of a General of -Division, of 
the Quarter-Master-General and Adjutant-General of the Bombay Army, 
and a military force, which generally consists of European and Native 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry. Besides a female normal school, a 
training college for preparing teachers for vernacular and Anglo-vemaSB* 1 "'” 
lar schools, and several Government and private vernacular, J 0 flo- 
vemacular, and English schools, the city of Poona has a Government 
first-grade High School, and two colleges—the Deccan College, teaching 
classics, mathematics, and philosophy; and the Engineering College, 
with special training for civil engineers. The other principal public 
buildings are the Legislative Council Hall, the Sassoon Hospital, 
Jewish Synagogue, military pay offices, barracks, etc. 

PoonamaJlee. —Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, Madras. 
—See Punamallu. • 

Poon-na-riep. —Village in Henzada District, British Burma.— See 
Pun-na-riep. 

Poo-zwon-dotmgg— River of British Burma.— See Py-zw.>N-DOuifSr 

Porak&d (. Porta ).—Town in Alleppi Subdivision, Travancore State, 
Mai^as. Lat. 9° 21' 30" n., long. 76° 25' 40" e. ; pop. (1871), 2922, 
dwelling in 743 houses. Porakad w&s formerly a separate principality, 
known as Chambagacheri, and the principal port of the country; it 
passed to Cochin in 1678, and to Travancore in 1746. Both the 
Dutch and Portuguese had a footing here, and the remains of tfie 
Portuguese fort still stand. The seaport has been ruined by the pro¬ 
sperity of Alleppi. 

Porbandar. —Native State in the Political Agency of Kdthidwir, 
Bombay. Area, 535 square miles, with»iog villages; pop. (1872), 
72,077. There are many rive^, of which the largest—the SSmti, 
Warlu, Minsdr, and Ojad—contain water generally throughout tfe year. 
The climate is good. The limestone known as Porbandar stoae, found 
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over almost the whole of the State, is chiefly quarried in the Baida 
Hills. Silk of good quality, and cotton cloth are manufactured. 
The chief harbours are Porbandar, Madhupur, and Midni. The ruler 
executed the usual engagements in 1807. The present (1876-77) 
chief, Rind. Sri Vikmatjl, a Hindu of the Jethwa clan of Rdjputs, 
is fifty-eight years old. He is entitled to a salute of n guns, and has 
power to try for capital offences, without permission from the Political 
Agent, any person except British subjects. He administers the affairs 
of his State in person. He enjoys an estimated gross revenue of 
,£40,000 ; and pays a tribute of .£3350 jointly to the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Gaekwdr of Baroda, and the Nawdb of Jundgarh. He main¬ 
tains a military force of 683 men. The family of the chief follow the 
rule of primogeniture in point of succession. There are 7 schools in 
the State, with a total number of 538 pupils. Porbandar ranked as a 
first-class State until 1869; and since then, as a State of the third class. 

Porbandar. —Chief town of Porbandar State, Bombay; situated 
on the western coast of Kdthidwdr, in lat. 21 0 37' 10" n., and long. 69° 
48' 30" e. Pop. (1872), 14,563. Though a bar prevents the entrance 
: ufl ships of any great size into the port, it is much frequented by craft 
offafc.o 12 to 80 tons burthen. In spite of the levy of heavy customs 
dues, the trade is considerable, including, besides a local traffic with 
the Konkan and Malabar coast, a brisk trade with the ports of Sind, 
Baluchistdn, the Persian Gulf, Arabia, and the west coast of Africa. 

Port Blair. —Principal harbour of the Andaman Islands. —(Vol. i. 
pp. 194 sgg.) 

Port Canning (or Matld ).—Decayed town and port in the District 
of’the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal; situated in lat. 22° 19' 15" n., and 
long. 88° 43' 20" e. It occupies a tongue of land round which sweep the 
collected waters of the Bidyddharf, Karatoyd, and Athdrabdnkd rivers, 
forming the M atla estuary, which then takes a fairly straight course 
‘■fifflthward^to the sea. Port Canning is now (1879) aoandoned as an 
attempted seat of maritime trade; but before entering into its history, I * 
may mention its capabilities when I visited it in 1869-70, in ca|e it 
should ever be resuscitated. Tht junction of the rivers formed a fine 
sheet of water, with 21 feet at dead low tide under the jetties which 
the Port Canning Company had constructed. Ships drawing 23 feet 
cduld discharge their cargo without grounding, as they would lie 6 feet 
from the jetty side. Seven moorings were laid down, one off each jetty, 
the maximum length of thq-moorings being from 320 to 420 feet. Five 
jetties were formed on the Matld river opposite Canning Strand, and two 
on the Bidyddhari off the ri«e-mills. /These mills were and still are the 
rnosf conspicuous feature in the landscape. There 'was also a desolate- 
looking hotel with a small railway station. This was all the town, with , 
the exception of a few native huts and thatched bungalows. The rest 
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was marsh land. The railway line did not reach to any of the moorings; 
but goods had to be landed at the ends of the jetties, then carried by 
coolieS to railway waggons at the shore end of the jetties, then hand- 
shunted along a tramway to the railway station, where an engine was 
finally attached to them and took them off to Calcutta, 28 miles distant. 
The pilotage and port-dues on the Matld were reported as practically 
one-half of those on the Hugh; the hire of Government moorings and 
boats, and harbour-master’s charges, being about the same at both 
ports. 

The following narrative of the attempt to form a seat of maritime 
trade at Port Capping is condensed from official papers furnished by 
the Bengal Government. 

The first step towards creating a town and municipality on the- 
Matld appears to have been made in 1853, when, in consequence of the 
deterioration of the navigation of the Hugh', which it was feared at that 
time was rapidly closing, the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce addressed 
Government on the necessity of providing an auxiliary shipping port on 
the Matld, and opening communication with Calcutta by means of a 
railway or canal. Lord Dalhousie’s Government, although not part*<y 
paring in these fears, took the precaution of acquiring the land^^S^the 
proposed site of the new port, afterwards named Port Canning, and in 
July 1853, lot No. 54 of the Sundarban Grants was purchased for the 
sum of .£1100 from the grantee; the whole comprising upwards of 
8000 acres, or 25,000 bighds of land, of which about one-seventh was 
cultiva.ed, the remainder being jungle. About the same time, the 
adjoining lot having lapsed to Government, a portion, consisting of 650 
acres, was reserved for the town. A committee was appointed* to . 
survey and report upon the site. Plans far laying out a town were 
submitted, and a position was fixed upon for the terminus of a railway 
to connect the new port with Calcutta. m 

In June 1862*, the provisions of the Municipal Act were^ext ended'i 
the town; and in 1863, the whole of the Government proprietary rigl 
in Jhe land was made over to the Municipality, in trust for the tow 
of Canning, subject to the control*of Government Rules were als 
passed empowering the Commissioners to grant leases and to borrow 
money on the security of the land, but the Government itself decline 
to advance any loan.^ • • 

The expenditure necessary for the various works was estimated at 
upwards of .£200,000; and the Municipality, in November 1863, with 
the sanction of Government, opened, a loan of £100,000 upon 
debentures, at s| per cent interest, redeer^ible in five years. The 
privilege of commuting debentures for lands in freehold or leasehold at 
certain rates was also allowed. Not more than .£26,500, however, was 
subscribed; and early in 1864 the Municipal Commissioners again 
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applied to Government fora loan of ,£45,000, which was refused, except 
on the condition that the mercantile community should simultaneously 
contribute the remainder of the ,£200,000 required for the town*' 

The scheme of forming the Port Canning Company dates from a 
proposal made in 1864 by Mr. Ferdinand Schiller, one of the Municipal 
Commissioners, to raise the means of undertaking the works essential 
to the development of the port, consequent on the refusal of Govern¬ 
ment to advance the funds except on conditions which the Municipality 
found impossible of fulfilment. Mr. Schiller’s proposals were to 

advance the sum of ,£25,000 to the Municipality, on condition of 
receiving from them certain concessions, namely—(,r) the gift in free¬ 
hold of 100 acres of land in the centre of the town; and (2) the 
exclusive right of constructing tramways, wharves, jetties, and landing 
accommodation, and of levying rates upon the same for fifty years, 
subject to the control and regulation of the Commissioners. Mr. 
Schiller also undertook on the part of himself and his assignees—(1) to 
excavate within two years a boat-dock, 2500 feet in length by 200 feet 
in width and 10 feet in depth, on the assigned land; (2) to provide for 
■p.*.--- conservation and protection of the river bank along the entire 
] eri£-^of the Commissioners’ property facing the Matli; (3) to pay the 
Commissioners one-third of all profits from these works exceeding 10 
per cent The right of purchasing the completed works at original cost 
at the expiration of fifty years was reserved to the Municipality, and in 
the event of non-purchase, an extension of the term for another twenty- 
five years was stipulated. These terms were agreed to by Government, 
and the payment of the loan of ,£25,000 to the*Municipality was made 
in-March 1865. 

In March 1866, the Government of India consented to a loan of 
^£45,°°° on security of the prdperty of the Municipality, without 
interest, repayable in five years, for-which debentures were issued 
ing datfs from April 1866 to August 1868. Under the conditions 
of commutation mentioned above, debentures to the extent of ,£8760 
were converted for lands. 

In the meantime, the prospectus of the Port Canning Company 
had been issued, in January 1865, accompanied by an announcement 
that the share list was closed. The shares rose in value at an 
unprecedented rate, till they attained a premium of ,£1200 in 
Bombay and ,£1000 in Calcutta. It was soon found, however, that the 
sanguine expectations of pgrjectors and speculators were*not likely to 
be realized, and the shares fejl as rapidly as they had risen. Subse¬ 
quently, dissensions arose} between the directors and the shareholders, 
resulting in the management of the Co^npany being transferred to other 

, ^ dispyti also took place between the Company and the Muni- 
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cipality. The former made an application to commute the ,£25,000 of 
municipal debentures which it held, into land. But the deeds were 
not executed, although the lots were assigned; and commutation was 
deferred till maturity of the debentures and payment of a quit-rent, 
equivalent to the interest, was agreed on. In i 8 j 58 , when affairs 
definitely assumed an unfavourable aspect, the Company endeavoured 
to repudiate the transaction, and brought an action against the Munici¬ 
pality for payment of £2700 interest on the debentures. The latter 
resisted the claim, on the ground that the Company had agreed to 
commute the debentures for certain lands in the town of Canning. 
The Company gained the suit in the first instance, but on appeal, the 
order was reversed, and the commutation was declared to be valid.. 
The Company, however, have not entered into possession of their 
lands, and an app*eal is said to have been preferred to the Privy 
Council in England. In 1870, the Secretary of the Company addressed 
Government, urging upon it the duty of redeeming the debentures 
which the Municipality had failed to meet. The Government of India, 
in reply, decline?! to admit any obligation, and refused to provide the 
Municipal Commissioners with funds to pay their debts. The firs%$f , 
the Government debenture bonds for £10,000 having arrive at 
maturity in April 1871, steps were taken to obtain a decree, and the 
whole of the municipal property, moveable and immoveable, was placed 
under attachment. Government having thus obtained priority, notice 
Was sent to the private debenture-holders, inviting them to co-operate 
iii obt: ming a fair division of the assets. 

As regards the operations of the Company, it may be stated that, 
according to the prospectus, they possessed 134,590 acres of land, 
yielding an estimated annual rental of £^3,000. These lands con¬ 
sisted of the town belonging to the Municipality, and of Sundarban lots 
leased from Government or purchased from individuals, the greater 
portion being ifedeemable in freehold. In 1866, theT?oripany adJv±d • 
to their business th£ lease of the forest rights in all the unappropriated 
lanjls of the Sundarbans, as well as the rights of fishery in all the rivers, 
which were put up to auction by Givernment for a term of five years, 
but liable at any time to resumption on six months’ notice. The 
fishing rights were withdrawn in October 1868, in consequence of the 
claims of the Company being contested’ by fishermen and others 
holding prescriptive rights; and the question was finally decided, under 
legal advice* that the Government had n*>t the right to farm out the 
fisheries in tidal waters to private persons. The lease of the forest 
rights was resumed after due notice, on the grounds that the monopoly 
was contrary to the interests of the general public, and that oppression 
was exercised by the Companys agents in the collection of .he fees 
An appeal was presented to the Government of India and th g Secretary 
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of State against the withdrawal of these leases, but the action of the 
Bengal Government was upheld. 

The following are the principal works undertaken and executed, 
either partially or completely, by the Company, namely — (i) A wet 
dock, 3500 by 400 feet, for the accommodation of country boats, in 
accordance with the conditions in the deed of concession; (2) the 
protection from erosion of the Matla foreshore; (3) seven landing 
wharves and iron jetties, each capable of accommodating two ships at a 
time; (4) goods sheds and tramways in connection with the jetties; (5) 
a ‘gridiron’ and graving dock for repairing vessels; (6) lastly, the rice 
mills, constructed on an extensive scale, capable of husking and turning 
•out about 90,000 tons of rice a year, from which "very profitable 
results were expected. Many of these works have fallen into disrepair, 
and are to a large extent unserviceable. The number of ships that 
visited the port since its opening in 1861-62 down to the close of 
1870-71, was as follows:—1861-62, none; i"862-63, 1; 1863-64, 11; 
1864-65, 14; 1865-66, 26; 1866-67, 20; 1867-68, 9; 1868-69, z > 
1869-70, 2 ; 1870-71, none. In March 1869, the Company applied to 
<v .., emment, urging for a time the suspension of the port-dues and 
chaTgjy. The request was complied with, and a Government notifica¬ 
tion was issued declaring Canning to be a free port, and providing that 
six months’ notice should be given before the charges were reimposed. 
This notification, however, had no effect. The two vessels which 
arrived in 1869-70 were chartered by the Company for the purpose of 
bringing trade to the rice-mills, as well as to give effect to the notifica¬ 
tion. Since February 1870, no ocean-going shij?s have arrived at the 
port; and the arrivals of 1867-68 may be looked upon as the last 
response of the mercantile community to the endeavours made by the 
Company* and aided by the Government, to raise Canning to the 
position of a jjjft auxiliary to Calcutta. 

fhe last ^effort of the Company to develope t{ie rice-mills having 
proved financially unsuccessful, and the only remaining source of 
revenue being derivable from their landed estates, it was resolved, gt a 
meeting of shareholders in May 18^0, to appoint a committee fpr the 
purpose of preparing a scheme of voluntary liquidation and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Company. The head office was removed to Bombay, and 
the ‘local expenditure reduced; the working of the mills was stopped 
until such time as they could be leased out or worked profitably, and 
the operations of the Company confined to the improvement of the 
revenue from their landed estate. At a subsequent meeting of share¬ 
holders, held in August 1870,* it was resolved to make further calls to 
pay off existing debts, and to transfej; and sell, ufider certain con¬ 
ditions, ^he whole of the property and rights of the * Port Canning 
Band Investment, Reclamation, and Dork Company,’ to the new ‘Port 
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Canning Land Company, Limited.’ These resolutions have since 
been carried out, the interest in the new Company being principally 
vested fh the Bombay shareholders, who exercise the chief direction of 
affairs. 

The Port Establishment has been a heavy and unprofitable 
charge to Government. In 1869-70, the cost of the port amounted 
to .£15,709, while the receipts were only ,£1134, 14s. This was 
exclusive of the charges for special survey and arsenal stores. Con¬ 
sidering the position and prospects of the Company, and the hopeless¬ 
ness of the establishment of any trade which would justify the retention 
of a port on the h^atli, the Lieutenant-Governor, in June 1871, recom¬ 
mended that the earliest opportunity should be taken of officially 
closing the port, and withdrawing the establishments, with the excep¬ 
tion of the light vessel outside, which would be of use to ships from 
the eastward, and might occasionally guide a vessel to an anchorage in 
rough weather. These recommendations were adopted, and shortly 
afterwards the Government moorings, etc. were taken up, and the port 
officially declared closed. In 1870, the town contained 386 houses 
or huts, with a total population 'of 714 souls. At present, it is nearly 
deserted. The Commissioner of the Sundarbans, in a report ^lu&ed 
the 10th April 1873, states that, ‘w.ith the exception of thtf Agent 
and others employed by the new Port Canning Land Company, and a 
dak munski or deputy postmaster, no one lives at Canning.’ 

The line of railway connecting Port Canning with Calcutta, ?8 miles 
distant, proved a failure from the first. Upon the collapse of the Com¬ 
pany, it was taken ovtr by Government as a State line. *It is still 
worked, but on a very economical scale; its traffic consists almost solely 
of firewood, bamboos, and fish from the Sundarbans. 

Porto NOVO (Feringhipet or Parahgtpetai; Mahmud. Banda?). —Sea¬ 
port town and railway station in South Arcot District, Madras; situated 
in lat. 11° 29' 25" n., and long. 79 0 48' 13" E., 145 mil s south of 
Madras, and 32 miles south of Pondicherri, at the mouth of the river 
Vel|( 4 r. Pop. (1871), 7182, dwelling, in 1438 houses. The port is 
frequented exclusively by native criKt, of which, in 1875, 248 (tonnage 
16,700) called. Value of exports in the same year, £56,000; of 
imports, £9500. WJ^en the English commenced trading here in 1682, 
they found the Danes and Portuguese already established- In 1749, 
the Madras army, marching against Tanjore, halted at Porto Novo for a 
while; and in 1781, Sir Eyre Coote marohed out of Porto Novo with 
8000 men to meet the whole army of Mysore, some 60,000 strong, 
under Haidar; and in the battle which ensued, won the most signal 
victory of the war, ttnd practically saved the Presidency. - 

Porto Novo is interesting also as the scene of English join.-stock 
enterprise. From 1824, and for many years afterwards, * efforts had 
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been made to establish ironworks at Porto Novo. A company called 
the Porter Novo Iron Company established a large factory here, but, after 
many years of patient endeavour, the enterprise had to be abafidoned. 
To facilitate the carriage of the iron-pres, which were brought by water 
from Salem, the old KMn Sdhib’s canal was made navigable in 1854 
by the construction of 3 locks,—one where the canal debouches into 
the Vell&r, nearly opposite the town of Porto Novo ; the second where 
it leaves the Vlranam tank; and the third a little lower down. The 
Iron Company cut a short canal of their own from the Velldr into the 
backwater adjoining the embouchure of the Coleroon, down which they 
used to float their ore in basket boats to Porto Novo before the KMn 
Sdhib’s canal was rendered navigable. The Company’s canal, which is 
only about 2 miles long, is now much silted up. The excavation of the 
East Coast Canal at Porto Novo was commenced in 1853, and con¬ 
siderable progress was made up to 1857-, when the Mutiny seems to have 
put a stop to it, as it did to many other public works. A small expen¬ 
diture would probably render the canal navigable for boats from the. 
Vellir to the Paravanar, and so to Cuddalore, but the construction of 
railway has rendered such expenditure hardly necessary. The 
onij^pecial manufacture of Porto Novo is a species of mat, made from 
the leaves of the wild pine-apple, in imitation of similar mats of an 
exceedingly soft and elegant make imported from Achin. 

Portuguese Possessions. —The Portuguese Possessions in India 
consist of Goa, Daman, and Diu. Total area, according to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Abstract of 1868, 1086 square miles; pop. 407,712.—For a full 
account, see Goa. * 

JPotanur. —Railway Station in Coimbatore District, Madras; 302 
miles from Madras. 

Potegdon. —Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; i6‘ 
miles east-north-east of Chdmursf; comprising 11 villages, in a hilly 
■country, whiefr yields much sdj, bijesdl, and ebony. Potegdon village 
is situated fn lat. 20° n., long. 80° 11' e. 1 

PotikalL —Chiefship in Bastar District, Central Provinces; com¬ 
prising 30 villages. Area, 350 square miles; pop. almost wholly !koi, 
but the chief is a Telinga. Potikall, the chief village, containing about 
100 houses, is situated on the river Tdl, in lat. 18° *33' n., and long. 
80.° 56' E. 

Po-tsa-daw. — Revenue circle on the left bank of the Irawadi 
(Irrawaddy), in the Tarup-Jj/naw township of Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 2732; gross revenue, ^709. 

Pouk-khoung. —Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1&77), 2106; gross revenue, *£3581 
Pouk-taw. — Revenue circle in Voung-ngd District, Tenasserim 
Divisidr*,^ British Burma. With the exception of the south-western 
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portion, a level and fertile tract. Toddy-palms grow in abundance. 
Pop. (1877), 4020; gross revenue, ^808. 

Pouk-taw. — Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1877), 2298; gross revenue, ^312. 

Pouk-taw. —Revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 4625; gross 
revenue, ^937. 

Pouk-taw. —Revenue circle in the Meng-hla township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Well cultivated in the central 
and south-eastern portions. Pop. (1877), 7657; gross revenue, 
£ 2 ° 33 - 

Poung. —Revenue circle in the Martaban township of Amherst Dis¬ 
trict, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; situated west of the Martaban 
Hills. Very fertile in its western portion; traversed by several creeks 
communicating with the sea. In the rains, water-carriage is available 
throughout the circle. Small salt manufacture. Pop. (1877), 5459; 
land revenue, ^1409, and capitation tax, ^579. 

Poung-day.— rownship in Prome District, Pegu Division, British. 
Burma. West of the Myit-ma-kha stream, which traverses the townsfeiy t 
from north to south, leaving a narrow strip between it and the^JSng- 
daing (the name given to the long stretch of eng forest land Between 
the Prome Hills and the Myit-ma-kha), the country is undulating and 
forest-clad. The eastern portion consists of a plain highly cultivated, 
and under rice. The great high road from Rangoon to the 'northern 
frontier traverses this tract The chief river is the Myit-ma-kha, the 
head-waters of the Hlatng, which carries off nearly the whola drainage 
of the country. Its main tributaries are the Shwe-lay or Wai-gyi, and 
the Kantha or Toung-gnyo. Poung-day ipw includes Eng-ma, once 
an independent jurisdiction. The Rng-ma lake is an extensive marsh, 
about ro miles long and 4 broad in the rains, with a depth of 12 feet. 
The Myit-ma-kHa enters it in the north as the Zay. The to\ -nship com 
prises 35 revenue cifcles, with a population in 1877 of 33,7*50 persons; 
gross revenue, ^8359. 

Poung-day. —Chief town of tht above township, Prome District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 18“ 28' 20" n., and long. 
95 ° 33 * 40" E., on the main road from Rangoon northwards, 33 miles 
south of Prome. Contains a court-house, market, police station, 
lock-up, charitable Sispensary, school, etc. Station on the Irawadi 
Valley Railway. Pop. (1878), 5390. ® 

Poung-loung. —Range of hills in Tenasserim, British Burma, form¬ 
ing the eastern boundary of Shwe-gyeng District. The mountains are 
steep and densely wooded,, and many rivers take their rise here. «Theie 
are three principal passes—the Northern runs up the valley of the Baw- 
ga-ta, and across the Thayet-peng-keng-dat Hill to Ksftv-liBdo, the 
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northern police post in the Sal win Hill Tracts; the central passes up 
the valleys of the Mrit-ta-ma and Mai-dai, and debouches at Pa-pwon; 
and the southern route is from the Mut-ta-ma river to Hpa-wa-tA on the 
Bhi-leng. 

Prakdsha. —Municipal town in Khandesh District, Bombay; situated 
in lat 21° 36' n., and long. 74 0 28' e., 25 miles south-west of Dhulii, 
and 7 miles south-west of Shdhada; at the junction of the Tdpti river 
with two of its tributaries. Pop. (1872), 3649; municipal revenue, 
^125. East of the town stands an old temple of Mahddeo, in whose 
honour a great Hindu fair is htld every twelve years, when Sinhast, or 
the planet Guru or Jupiter, enters the constellation of the Lion. 

Pr&nhita. —The name of the united streams of the Wardha and 
Wainganga down to their junction with the Goddvari at Sironcha, in 
Upper Goddvari District, Central Provinces; length about 70 miles. 
Forty miles above Sironcha, occurs the ‘third barrier,’ a formidable 
obstruction to navigation. The Prdnhita has a broad bed, which in the 
rainy season is filled with a rushing flood, but in the dry weather con¬ 
sists mainly of a broad sandy expanse, with a thin and 1 shallow stream. 
,*?rat&pgarh. —District, tahs'il, pargand, and town, in Oudh.— See 
P/T.'-MiGARH. 

PraT&pgarh. —State in Rajputdna.— See Partabgarh. 

Prat&pgarh. —Chiefship in the west of Chhindwdra District, Central 
Provinces, near Motiir; comprising 181 villages, which pay no revenue 
to Government. With Sonpur, it formed part of the Hardi chiefship; 
but at the beginning of this century it was separated, and came under 
the management of the Harai chief’s brother. 

JPratdpnagar. — Chief village of Jdmird Fiscal Division in the 
District of the Twenty-fou^ Pargands, Bengal; situated in lat. 22° 23' 5" 
n., and long. 89° 15' 15" e., on thfi bank of the Kholpetua river. Con¬ 
tains a large rice mart; and in 1857 was the seat of the principal 
••revenue court of the local landholder. 

Prattipadu. —Agricultural village in Kistna District, Madras. Lat. 
16 12' n., long. 80° 24' e. ; pop. (1871), 7315, inhabiting 2051 houses. 

Premtoli. —Village in Rdjshdhi District, Bengal. Lat. 24 0 24' 30" 
n.j long. 88° 25' 15" e. An annual religious tradingfair is held here on 
the 20th day of the moon of Aswin, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
visit of the reformer-saint Chaitanya to Gaur, the former capital of 
Lower Bengal. J 

Proddutur (Poddaturu) n—Town in Cuddapah (Kadapd) District, 
Madras. Lat. 14 0 45' n., long. 78° 35' 20" e.; pop. (1871), 6709, 
inhabiting 1334 houses. r It<".s the headquarters of a tdluk of the same 
name*; and some trade is carried on, the chief staple being indigo. 
Dispensary. 

Pro&| (Burmese Py£).—A District in Pegu Division, British Burma, 
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stretching across the valley of the Irawadi between Thayet on the 
north and the Districts of Henzada and Tharawadi on the south. Area, 
2887 sijuare miles.; pop. (Census of 1872), 274,872 souls. Bounded on 
the west by^he Arakan Mountains, and on the east by the Pegu Yoma 
range. The District of Prome originally extended northwards as far as 
the frontier of Independent Burma; but in April 1870, Thayet was 
erected into a separate jurisdiction. The headquarters of the District 
are at Prome Town. 

Physical Aspects .—The Irawadi flows through the District from 
north to south, dividing it into two portions, which differ considerably 
in area, appearance, and fertility. On the west, the country is broken 
by thickly wooded spurs from the Arakan Mountains into small 
valleys drained by short and unimportant tributaries of the Irawadi, 
and but little under’cultivation. North and north-east of Prome, the 
forest-covered spurs of the Pegu Yomas also form numerous valleys 
and ravines, stretching as far as the Irawadi, and watered by torrents 
which, as they proceed south-west towards more level country, eventually 
unite into one la 7 £e stream called the Na-weng. The south and south¬ 
western portions of the District consist of a large and well-cultivated pl*jn, 
intersected by low ranges with a general north and south direction, the 
chief of which is called the Prome Hills. Towards the east and” south¬ 
east, this fertilg, tract is drained by streams, which, walled back from 
the Irawadi by the Prome Hills, send their waters to the Myit-ma-kha, 
the head of the Hlaing river, and thus seawards in a line parallel to 
that of the great river. There are several roads across the Pegu 
Yomas, but none are practicable for wheeled traffic. .Footpaths lead 
from the sources of the North and South Na-weng to the Myouk-mwe 
and Hpa-loung streams respectively ; and farther south, there is a track 
from near the source of the Shwc-iay to the Kareng hamlets on the 
Za-ma-yi, the head-waters of the Pegu river. A road over the Arakan 
Mountains conrfects Pa-doung via Gnyoung-khye-douk^vith Toung-gup 
in Sandoway. It wSs by this route that the main body of the Burmese 
armv advanced in 1784 from Prome to the final conquest of the kingdom 
of Arakan. In 1826, however, it was reported as altogether impassable 
by troops or laden cattle. The chief rivers of Prome District are—the 
Tha-nf, which rises in the extreme north-west angle and flows east- 
south-east for 2 s miles, joining the Irawadi at Pai-gyi; the Bhu-rd, rising 
in the Arakan Mountains, and after a south-easterly course of 35 miles, 
falling into f.e Tha-ni near Gnyoung-beng-^ha; the Kyouk-bhii, another 
tributary of tfie Tha-nf; the Tha-le-dan streams, which rise in the 
Arakan range and' Jhite near Ma-toung„i7 miles from the village of 
Tha-le-dan, where their combined waters reach the Irawadi*, The 
mountainous country east of th# Irawadi and north-east of Prome town 
is drained by the Na-weng system of rivers, of which the mefet iifiportant 
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are the South Na-weng, falling into the Irawadi at Prome, and its 
affluents the North Na-weng, the Khyoung-tsouk, and the Teng-gyf, all 
of which take their rise in the Pegu Yomas, and eventually Join the 
Irawadi. Though all these rivers are to a certain extent navigable by 
boats, yet they are at present mainly important as the routes by which 
the valuable timber of the hill country is floated down the Irawadi to 
be lashed into rafts at the mouth of the Na-weng. The plains in the 
south of Prome are watered by a series of streams forming the Myit- 
ma-kha system. The chief of these are—the Zay, which flows into the 
Eng-ma swamp; the Shwe-lay; the Kyat, rising in Henzada District, 
where it is known as the Toung-gnyo ; and the Myit-ma-kha or upper 
portion of the Hlaing River. The District contains two lakes—the 
Eng-ma and the Shwe-doung Myo-ma. The Di-dut swamp, on the east 
bank of the Irawadi, is a depression in the plains supplied by the annual 
overflow of the Irawadi; in the rains it is 7 feet deep, but dries up in the 
hot season. The area of the teak localities on the west side of the 
Irawadi is estimated at 40 square miles, with about 200 first-class trees. 
Between the Pegu Yomas and the Irawadi are vast foiSsts of eng, thit-ya 
(ijborea robusta), eng-gyeng (Pentacme siamensis), and thit-tsi. Teak 
occurs all over the hills, and the average annual yield since the three- 
year permit system was introduced in 1862 has been about 10,000 logs. 
The forests of the Province are now worked by the Forest Department. 
The Shwe-lay forests, with an estimated area of 95 square miles, 
contain some of the most valuable teak in Pegu. Many other varieties 
of timber, such as pyeng-gado,pa-douk, reng-daik, ska, kuk-ko, abound. It 
has been .calculated that as many as 2000 pa iouk trees, 1100 kuk-ko, 
and 130,000 ska were felled annually until these trees were reserved. 

History .—Fact and fable are so interwoven in the early history of the 
once flourishing kingdom of Prome, that it is impossible to disentangle 
the true from the false. It is most probable that the area of distribution 
of Gautama Buiidha’s relics after his death in 543 b.c. marks the limits 
of his forty-'five years’ wanderings, yet all Burmese'historians assert that 
he visited and preached in Burma. The Prome histories begin by 
relating the foundation of Prome- in accordance with a prophecy of 
Gautama, who, whilst looking towards the south-east from the site of 
Prome over a ‘great ocean,’ observed a piece of cow-dung floating 
with the current, and at the same time a bamboo rat appeared and 
adored him. Gautama spoke thus : ‘ This rat at my feet shall be born 
again as Dwot-ta-boung; and in the hundred and first year bf my religion 
he shall found, at the spot where that piece of cow-dung now is, the 
large town of Tha-re-khettra, (Sri-kshettra); and in his reign shall my 
religiqp spread far and wide.’ The date of the foundation of this city 
can be fixed; for some of the histories of Prome—all of which 
agree itr givtng 101 of the Buddhist religious era as the date—state that 
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it was in the first year after the first great Buddhist council, and this is 
known from independent testimony to have taken place about 443 
b.c. Tha-re-khettra was situated 5 or 6 miles east of the present town 
of Prome, aftd was, according to the annalists, surrounded by a wall 40 
miles long, with 32 large and 23 small gates. About the beginning of 
the 2nd century of the Christian era, the town was abandoned, and 
fell into ruins. Embankments and pagodas, standing in rice-fields 
and swamps, alone mark the site of what was once the capital of a 
powerful kingdom. The next date which can be fixed with any 
accuracy, is the accession of a king in whose reign was held the second 
Buddhist council. This was called together by Asoka in the twenty- 
second year of his rule, counting from his accession, and in the 
eighteenth from his coronation, and assembled under the guidance of 
the Arahat Mogaliputra in 241 B.c. 

It is not until about 90 b.c . 1 that any statements by historians of other 
countries are available as checks on the Prome chroniclers. 

About that year, the sacred Buddhist scriptures were reduced into 
writing in Ceylon 1 ? and this fact, which is noticed in the Burmese palm- 
leaf chronicles, is stated there to have taken place in the 17 th year ^f 
a king named Te-pa. This sovereign, who was originally a poor student 
for the priesthood and was adopted by his childless predecessor must 
thus have ascended the throne circa 107 b.c. He is stated to have 
been the 1 ith monarch since the foundation of the capital; but this 
would give over forty years as the average length of the reign of his 
predeccs ors, except that of Dwot-ta-boung, who, it is asserted, reigned 
for seventy years. * • 

The Te-pa dynasty occupied the throne of Tha-re-khettra for 202 
years, or until 95 a.d., when the monarchy v^as broken up by civil war 
and an invasion by the Kan-ran tribe'from Arakan. The last king was 
Thd-pa-gnya. His nephew Tha-mdn-da-riet fled first to Toung-gnyo 
south-east of Prome ; he then crossed the Irawadi to" IPa-doung, but 
being still harassed tfy the Kan-ran, he went northwards to Ivieng-dtin. • 
He finally recrossed the river, and founded the city of Lower Pagan, in 
108 a.d. In establishing his new kingdom he was greatly assisted by a 
scion of the old Ta-goung race of kings, named Pyu-meng-ti or Pyu- 
tsaw-ti, who married his daughter and afterwards succeeded him. 

From about the middle of the 14th to the beginning of the 16th 
century, the greater part of the Pagan kingdom was parcelled out 
amongst a crt*.d of adventurers from the Sfcan States. In about 1365, 
a descendant of the old Ta-goung dynasty succeeded in re-establishing 
the Burmese monarchy, but it lasted only a,few years. 

In 1404, Raza-dhie-rit, king of the Talaing kingdom on the south, the 

1 Dr. Mason says 93 or 94 b.c. Sir J. Emerson Tennant in his work onjCeylon, 
third edition, page 376, says in 89 B.c. 
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capital of which was at Pegu, invaded Burma ; and passing by Prome 
and Mye l dai, ravaged the country near the chief city, Ava.. Towards 
the close of the 15 th century, the power of the rulers at Ava may be 
said to have ceased. Their dominions were divided amongst a number 
of independent Burmanized Shans Tsaw-bwa, one of whom was settled 
at Toung-ngd. In 1530, Meng-tara-shwe-hti, or Ta-beng-shwe-htf, 
ascended the throne of Toung-ngd; and four years later, commenced 
his aggressive career by marching on Pegu. In two campaigns, the 
power of the Taking king was broken, and he fled to Prome, and Meng- 
tara-shwe-hti fixed his capital at Pegu. An alliance was formed against 
him by the kings of Ava, Prome, and Arakan ; but their forces were 
successively routed by Ta-beng-shwe-hti and his renowned general, 
Bhdreng-noung, in the neighbourhood of Prome, which surrendered 
in 1542. In the later years of his life, Ta-beng-shwe-hti is said to 
have associated with a dissipated Portuguese adventurer; and he was 
murdered in May 1550, after a glorious reign of twenty years, in which 
time he had raised himself from being merely Tsaw-bwa of Toung-ngd 
to the position of lord paramount over Pegu, Tena»»erim, and Upper 
B”.rma, as far as Pagan, with the kings of Burma and Siam paying him 
tribute. He was succeeded by the general to whom much of his 
militaiy success was owing, viz. Bhdreng-noung, who assumed the title 
of Tsheng-hpyd-mya-sheng (literally, 1 Lord of many Elephants ’), from 
the fact of his having taken six white elephants from the King of Siam. 
It was not without fighting, however, that Bhdreng-noung obtained 
possession of the throne. No sooner was Ta-beng-shwe-hti dead, than 
the rulers of Prome and Toung-ngd—though they were Bhdreng-noung 1 s 
own brothers—declared themselves independent, and the old royal 
Taking family again set up its claim to the throne of Pegu. Bhdreng- 
noung speedily reduced his refractory brothers to subjection. Com¬ 
mencing with Toung-ngd, he crossed thence to Mye-dai and Ma-lwon, 
and there obfeining a fleet of boats, sailed down by* water to Prome. 
Having siTbdued Prome, he went northwards, and had nearly reached 
Ava when he was recalled by the intelligence that the Peguans were 
about to attack Toung-ngd. This attempt he easily frustrated. He now 
called a family gathering, and distributed the Provinces of the empire 
among his brothers, making them tributary princes of Martaban, Prome, 
and Toung-ngd. The great king, Tsheng-hpyd-mya-sheng, died in 
1581, and his vast empire shortly afterwards fell to pieces. The seat of 
government was removed after his death to Toung-ngd and one of his 
younger sons, Gnyoung-ran-meng-tara, established his capital at Ava 
The second dynasty of A,va kings which was thus established lasted 
for about a century and a half, and was ultimately overthrown by an 
invasion from Pegu. The Takings tflere driven into revolt by the mis- 
govenftaeift of the officers sent down from Ava. They established their 
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independence; and the second king, Byi-gnya-da-la, invaded the Burman 
territory, captured Ava, and carried off the king a prisoner' to Pegu. 
The whole of Upper Burma was reduced, with the exception of one 
village, Mdt-tsho-bho, some miles to the north of Ava. The head-man 
of this village, Moung-oung-ze-ya, refused to surrender to the Talaing 
conquerors, and was repeatedly attacked, but always without success. 
The fame of his patriotism and ability soon spread, and a crowd of 
Burmese, who chafed under the domination of the Talaings, gathered 
round him and acknowledged him as their leader. With their assistance 
he drove the Talaings out of Ava and the whole of Upper Burma He 
then assumed thg title of Aloung-meng-tara-gyi, or Aloung-bhiira 
(corrupted by Europeans into Alompra), and became the founder of 
the third and present dynasty of Ava kings (1753 a.d.). In 1758, he 
conquered Pegu, and carried away'captive Bya-hmaing-ti-raza, the last 
of the Talaing kings. 

From this period till the annexation of Pegu by Lord Dalhousie in 
1853, at the close of the second Burmese war, Promc remained a Pro¬ 
vince of the Burmese kingdom; 

Population .—Until the year 1870, Prome included Thayet District, 
and no separate details of population are available. By -the Census 
of 1872, the number of inhabitants was returned at 274,^72 (of 
whom 138,547 .were males and 136,325 females); but this included 
travellers and temporary residents. The population was ethnologically 
divided into 256,864 Burmese, 10,796 Khyengs, 2382 Karengs, 1297 
Sha.ns, 1814 Kathays, 285 Plindus, 1082 Muhammadans, 259 Chinese, 
and 53 ‘others.’ Classified according to age, there were, xibove 12 
years—males, 88,478 ; females, 86,417 : under 12 years—males, 50,069; 
females, 49,908. The population in r877.,was returned at 282,178. 
The Khyengs, a portion of the mountain race which extends far north 
into Upper Burma and westward into Arakan, are fojind generally to 
the west of the lrawadi. When living near the Burmese, th- men adopt 
the Burmese costume much more readily than the women, whose 
tattqoed faces unmistakably betray their origin. Their professed 
religion is Buddhism. The Shans arc settlers from the north-east of 
Ava, a patient hard-working people. The Kathays, Hindus in religion, 
are Manipuris, who were brought to Prome as Burmese captives. They 
occupy an outlying quarter of the town between the river and the great 
Shwe-tshan-daw Pagoda, and are principally engaged in silk-weaving. 
They are fot id nowhere else in British <Burma except in Rangoon, 
where there are only 31 of them. The Hindus, Muhammadans, and 
Chinese are immigrants engaged in cattle-deatypg and trade. The total 
agricultural population was returned at 73,505, of whom 38,341; were 
males above 20 years of age. It is impossible to give the number of 
persons dependent upon agriculture, as many combine the occupations 
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of agriculturists and fishermen as the season serves, and still more have, 
under the charge of members of their families, small retail shops for the 
sale of almost every kind of article. That the number of agriculturists 
is not more than 26 74 per cent is due to the large trading towns; 
deducting these, the percentage of agriculturists rises to 6871. 

The chief towns of Prome District are— Prome, the headquarters, 
situated on the left bank of the Irawadi, and the terminus of the 
Irawadi Valley (State) Railway, pop. (1877) 26,826; Shwe-doung, a 
large trading centre, pop. (1877) 13,588; Pa-dounc, pop. (1877) 
2897; Poung-day, pop. (1878) 5390; Ta-beng-ta-ga; and Peng-ga-daw. 
The principal pagodas in the District are the Shwe-tshan-daw in Prome, 
and the Shwe-nat-daw, 14 miles south of that town. The former, 
situated on a hill about half a mile from the left bank of the Irawadi, 
rises from a nearly square platform to a height of 80 feet, and covers 
an area, of 11,025 square feet It is surrounded by 83 small gilded 
temples, each containing an image of Gautama. Many marvels are 
told concerning the erection of this pagoda; and it is said to have 
been raised on an emerald box, resting on seven‘tngots of gold, in 
which were deposited three hairs of Gautama himself. Successive 
kings and governors have added to and embellished the building. The 
annual festival, attended by thousands of devout Buddhists, is held in 
Ta-boung, corresponding to our month of March. The Shwe-nat-daw 
Pagoda also stands on high ground, and immediately below it is a plain 
where, early in the year, as many as 20,000 pilgrims sometimes assemble 
for the annual eight days’ festival or religious fair held here. The 
palm-leaf histories relate that the Shwe-nat-da\, was originally built by 
Tsan-da-de-wi, wife of Dwot-ta-boung, who reigned from 443 to 372 
b.c. This king granted to the pagoda, and set apart from secular uses 
for ever, the whole space around 'it on which its shadow fell between 
sunrise and subset, and directed that a grand festival should be held 
there annually on the full moon of Ta-boung. 

Agriculture .—Rice forms the staple product of the District, being culti¬ 
vated mainly in the Poung-day and Shwe-doung townships. The gr^tin is 
soft and unsuited for a long sea v&yage, and is usually consumed in the 
District or exported northwards to Mandalay. Owing to the opening of 
the railway, a considerable quantity will probably now be brought south 
t <5 supply the China and' Straits market. Tobaoco is grown on the 
banks of the Irawadi after the floods have fallen. Cotton is sown on the 
hillsides, and is partially cleaned in Prome, and sent down to Rangoon 
for export, sometimes mixed with a shorter-stapled kind, imported 
from Upper Burma. Near Prome, and on the hills opposite, are 
numeFous fruit-gardens, the custard apple predominating, no less than 
593 acres being planted with this tree; mixed fruit-trees cover an area 
of 10,231 acres. The toungya or jum system of cultivation is more 
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extensively adopted than in any other District of British Burma, the 
estimated area so worked being, in 1876-77, about 9291* acres. A 
portioh of the forest is cleared, and the timber felled early in the dry 
season ; just before the rains, it is fired, and the logs and brushwood 
reduced to ashes. On the first fall of rain, the crop is.sown; and after 
it has been reaped, the toungya again becomes waste. One kind of 
injury generally caused is the over-luxuriant growth of dense jungle that 
immediately springs up; but in this District the fertilizing effect of the 
ashes has the opposite result, for an unusual number of young teak and 
other valuable trees are found on deserted toungya or hill gardens. In 
1877-78, the area, under rice was 151,920 acres ; tobacco, 2154 acres ; 
vegetables, 3747 acres; fruit-trees, 12,155 acres; the area under cotton 
in 1876-77 was 1529 acres. The average holding of each cultivator is 
7 acres. In Pa-doung, the land is a good deal encumbered, owing 
probably to its having been more thickly peopled in former years, and 
to many of the inhabitants having crossed the river to Shwe-doung 
and mortgaged their land to obtain funds for trading; but, as a rule, 
proprietors everywhere live close to their landed property. 

Manufactures, etc .—One of the most important manufactures o^the 
District is silk. Neither the worm nor the mulberry are indigenous to 
the Province, but were most probably imported from China Sown the 
Irawadi valley That this lucrative manufacture is not more general 
may be attributed to the fact that it involves taking the life of the 
chrysalis—an act of impiety regarded with horror by every rigid 
Buddh..;t. The silk growers are nearly all Yabaing, a race of the same 
stock as the Burmese, by whom, however, they are looked down upon; 
and those who breed silk-worms live in separate villages, and hold little 
intercourse with their neighbours. The price of the raw silk, when 
brought to the markets on the river’s bank, varies from 4 rupees 8 
annas (or 9s.) to 7 rupees (or 14s.) per lb., the averse being 5 rupees 
i2 annas (or 11s. 6d.). The method pursued in this industry is rude 
and careless in th^ extreme, all the processes being carried on in the 
or<Jjnary bamboo dwelling-houses of the country, which are smoke- 
begrimed atld dirty. The plant of Burmese silk filature is inexpensive, 
consisting simply of—(1) a set of flat trays with slightly raised edges, 
made of bamboo strips from 2 to 4 feet in diameter; (2) a few neatly 
made circles of ptjm-l eaves, 3 or 4 inches in diameter; (3) sdme 
strips of coarse cotton cloth; (4) a common cooking pot; (5) a 
bamboo ree., and (6) a two-pronged fork* Silk-weaving is carried on 
principally in the towns of Prome and Shw. -doung; but a loom forms 
pa# of the household furniture of everj* Burmese. The best clqths 
are made from infported Chinese silk, which costs ^3, 12s. p efviss or 
3-65 lbs., whilst the same quantity of the home-grown article costs only 
^2, 4s. The other manufactures of Prome District are—tynamental 
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boxes used for keeping Burmese palm-leaf books, and made in Prome 
town only*; coarse sugar, varying in price from £2 to £2, 5s. per 365 
lbs.; in 1877, there were 500 sugar boilers. Cutch, made*in the 
wooded townships of Shwe-lay, Maha-tha-man, and Pa-doung, sold 
on the spot in 1876-77 for 4s. 7§d. per mound of 80 lbs., but fetched 
19s. 7^-d. in the Rangoon market. In 1877-78, this industry gave 
employment to 2040 persons; the number of caldrons was 2282. 
Telegraph lines run from Rangoon via Poung-day and Shwe-doung 
to Thayet, and from Prome to Toung-gdp in Arakan. All messages 
from Upper Burma and the whole country east of the Irawadi, including 
Rangoon, to Calcutta and Europe, pass by this latter line. The chief 
road in the District is that from Rangoon vid Poung-day, and across the 
Wek-pdt and Na-weng streams, to Prome. 

Soon after the annexation of Pegu, a military road was constructed 
over the Arakan range, but it is now in disrepair. The Irawadi Valley 
(State) Railway traverses this District, and has stations at Poung-day, 
Tsheng-myf-tshwai, Hmaw-za, and Prome. Numerous dry-weather 
cart-tracks connect village with village. The mails ale carried from 
Rangoon by the railway daily, and thence to Thayet-myo by the steamers 
of the Irawadi Flotilla Company, which arrive from Rangoon once a 
week. ' 

Administration. —Under native rule the larger portion of the imperial 
income was derived from a poll-tax levied by the chief local authority, 
but the assessments on each house were left to the village thugyi. 
Certain royal lands near Prome were held by a class of tenants 
called Lamaing, on payment of a rent of ha¥ the produce—a kind 
of- tenure which existed nowhere else in the Province. The gross 
revenue in 1S69-70, before Thayet was separated from Prome, was 
£80,328, of which .£28,457 was derived from land and £34,069 from 
capitation dues,.. The gross revenuein 1877-78amounted to£68,574; 
the expenditure was £15,913. The local revenues raised in 1877-78 
(excluding that of Prome town) amounted to £6323. Under the 
Burmese, the District was divided into small independent tracts, admini¬ 
stered by won and myo-thugyi , under whom were taik-tMgyi , rwa or 
village thiigyi, and kyedangi. The officers in charge all communicated 
directly with the court at Ava. Under British rule; l?rome has been 
split up into 6 townships, each being under a mycbtik or extra-Assistant 
Commissioner, entrusted with limited fiscal, judicial, and police powers. 
The number of thugyi ha? been reduced to 140. Tne townships 
are those of Prome, Ma-ha-tha-man, Shwe-lay, Poung-day, Shwe- 
doung, and Pa-doung. Prowe town is a municipality. Over the whole 
District is a Deputy Commissioner, with 8 Assistants. In 1877, the 
regular police force consisted of 379 3 fficers and men paid from Pro¬ 
vincial r^yehues, and 84 from local funds, besides a force of no men 
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employed at the various fairs in the District. The total cost was 
.£9681. There are courts in the chief towns of the District, viz. 
Promd; Pa-doung, Shwe-doung, and Poung-day. For many years, 
education In Prome District was entirely in the hands of Buddhist 
monks and a few native laymen, whose teaching was confined to reading 
and writing. Soon after the annexation of Pegu, the American Baptist 
missionaries opened village schools and a normal school at Prome; 
in 1866, the State established a middle-class school in the same town, 
and sin.ce then several others have been opened. In 1876-77, the 
average daily attendance at the State school was 108. In pursuance 
.of the scheme foi; utilizing the monasteries as far as possible in giving 
a sounder education than had hitherto been imparted, an officer 
was appointed in 1^73-74 to inspect all schools the head monks of 
which would allow their pupils to be examined. In 1877-78, 85 
monastic and 29 lay schools were inspected. In 1866-67, the Prome 
jail was reduced to the grade of a lock-up, and the construction of a 
new prison at Thayet-myo was begun; in 1878, the site of the lock-up 
was bought by t?!e Railway Department, and the prisoners removed to 
Thayet-myo. There is no prison of any kind now in Prome. •» 

Climate .—The climate of Prome is much drier than in other 
Districts of British Burma. The total rainfall in 1877 was reflimed at 
53-46 inches., 

Prome. —Chief town and headquarters of Prome District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma; situated in lat 18 0 43' n., and long. 95 0 15' 
E., on the left bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). The town extends 
northwards from the foot of the Prome Hills to the bank of the 
Na-weng, with a suburb on the farther side of that stream; and east¬ 
wards for some distance up the Na-weng. valley. It is divided into 
several municipal quarters, viz. Ntf-weng on the north, Rwa-bhai on 
the east, Tsheng-tsu on the south, and Shwe-ku .and JTshan-daw i'n the 
centre. In Burmese times, the east side was closed in by a ditch, 
which is now being filled up, for during the dry weather it proved a 
ferule source of fever. Skirting the high river bank are the police 
office, the Government school, th<*court-houses, the church, and the 
telegraph station. The Sjtrand road traverses the town from north 
to south, and from it numerous well-laid roads run eastwards. North 
of Tsheng-tsd -s the.great Shwe-tshan-daw f-agoda, conspicuous among 
the dark foliage of the trees covering the slopes of the hill on which it 
stands. In the Na-weng quarter, a large trade in ngev-pi or fish-paste is 
carried on. Here are the markets, consisting of four distinct buildings. 
Farther south, overlooking the river and sepajated from it by the Strand, 
are the charitable dispensary and Lock hospital—woode'n bwildings, 
well raised above’ the ground? The railway station, at present the 
terminus of the Irawadi Valley (State) Railway, lies a liftlg^south of 
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the court-houses. The town was' almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1862. 

Prome is mentioned in ancient histories as the capital of a r great 
kingdom before the Christian era, but the town spoken of was Tha-re- 
khettra, some miles inland, of which traces still exist. After the 
destruction of Tha-re-khettra, about the end of the 1st century, Prome 
for many years belonged sometimes to Ava, sometimes to Pegu, and 
sometimes was independent But after the conquest of Pegu by 
Aloung-bhiira, it remained a Burmese town until Pegu was annexed by 
the British in 1853. In 1825, during the first Anglo-Burmese war, 
when Sir Archibald Campbell was advancing on the .Burmese capital, 
endeavours were made to induce him to halt before reaching Prome, 
but he declined entering into negotiations. Upon the first appearance 
of our troops, the place was partly burned by the Burmese, and though 
strongly fortified, it was deserted. After the signing of the Treaty of 
Yendabd in 1826, the British evacuated Prome District with the rest of 
the Ira wadi valley. During the second Burmese war in 1852, the town 
was attacked by the flotilla under Commander TarletOn, and taken; 
but almost immediately abandoned, as there were no troops to hold it. 
Three months later, in October of that year, the advance from Rangoon 
took plate. The flotilla arrived off Prome on the morning of the 9th, 
and each ship was cannonaded as it passed up, but with little effect. 
After a short contest, the place was again occupied. On the 15th 
of October, Banddla, the Burmese commander, surrendered, and the 
enemy were driven out of the District. Gradually the country settled 
down, and • a regular civil government was established. The British 
garrison in Prome first encamped on the hills south of the town, but 
were subsequently transferred to Nwa-ma-ran, near Shwe-doung. In 
1854, they were removed to Thayet-myo, which was nearer the frontier, 
and supposed to be healthier. 

In 1872, the population of Prome town was returned at 31,157, 
inclusive of all wayfarers and casual inhabitants. Ih 1877, the popula¬ 
tion was given at 26,826. The total revenue in 1877-78 was ^9678, 
and the expenditure, ,£7984. In 1*874, the town was erected into a 
municipality, and since then great improvements have been made— 
tanks have been dug, swamps filled in, the town lighted with kerosene 
oil kmps, and public gardens have been laid out. The total amount 
spent on public works up to the close of 1877-78 was ^92^2, inclusive 
of a loan of ^726. 1 

Pubna. —District, Subdivision, and town in Bengal .—See Pabna. 

Pudukott4i (Poodooco/tahf, ‘The Tonda-man’s Country’).—Native 
State in Madras, lying between 10“ 15’ and 10’ 29' N. lat., and between 
78* 45' and 79' e. long., entirely surrounded by the British Districts of 
Tanjore ^Taftjivfir), Trichinopoli, and Madura. Area (1874), 1046 
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square miles; pop. (1874), 316,695, almost entirely agricultural. The 
Parliamentary Abstract for 1877-78, however, returns the area at 1380 
square %niles, with 1279 villages and 77,638 houses, but gives the 
population fhe same as the above. The country is for the most part 
a flat plain, interspersed with small rocky hills, some o'f which are crowned 
by old forts. In the south-west, hills and jungles are found, but else¬ 
where the State is well cultivated. There are 3000 tanks, some of 
considerable size. The gross revenue of the State is about 5 lakhs of 
rupees (say £50,000), but the alienations of land revenue are extensive. 
Members of the Rdjd’s family hold 110,000 acres, 95,627 acres have 
been granted to tgmples, and 9584 acres to almshouses. The indms 
or rent-free grants held by Brahmans, and the various tenures of service, 
amount to ioo,ooo^acres. After these deductions, only 2 Idkhs (say 
.£20,000) of the revenue is payable to the Raja. 

The first connection of the British Government with this chief, then 
usually called Tondaman (a family name derived from the Tamil word 
meaning ‘a ruler’), was formed at the siege of Triehinopoli in 1753, 
when the Britislf'army greatly depended on his fidelity and exertions 
for provisions. Subsequently, he was serviceable in the wars jyith 
Haidar Ali and in the Pdlegar war, tire latter being the name given to 
the operations against the usurpers of the large samtnddri of Swaganga 
in Madura District after the eession of the Karnatic. In 1803, he 
solicited as a reward for his services the favourable consideration of 
his claim to the fort and district of Kilanelli situated in the southern 
part of Tanjore. This claim was founded on a grant by Pratap Sinh, 
R 4 jd of Tanjore, anti on engagements afterwards entered into by 
Colonel Braithwaite, General Coote, and Lord Macartney. The 
Government of Madras granted the fort an$j district of Kilanelli; and 
the cession was confirmed by the Court of Directors, with the con¬ 
dition that the district should not be alienated, and that it should 
revert to the British Government upon proof being §iven at any time 
that the inhabitants laboured under oppression. * 

V® present Rdja, Rimachandra Tondaman Bahadur, has received 
a sanad granting the right of adoption. He maintains a military force 
of 126 infantry 21 cavalry, and 3260 militia, besides armed servants 
and watchmen. 

Ptidukott&l ( Poodoocottah ).—Chief towrf of the State of the siyne 
name, Madras. Lat. io° 23' n., long. 78° 51' 51" e. ; pop. (1874), 
13)978, of whom 7987 are returned as mal^s and 5991 females. 

Pti-gan-doung ( Poo-gan-doung ).—Revenue circle in the Than-lyeng 
township of Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Corrects 
almost entirely of*a plain, the western portion of which is urder rice 
cultivation. Pop. (1877-78), 1^257 ; revenue, £7569. 

Pd-htO (Poo-Mo ).—Revenue circle in the Kama township df Thayet 
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District, Pegu Division,. British Burma. Area, 48 square miles, of 
which about 41 are hilly and uncultivable waste; pop. (1877), 2645 j 
gross revenue, j£s7°- * 

Pukhra. —Town in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh; situated 5 miles 
east of the Gumti river, on the Rli Bareli and Haidargarh road. Pop. 
(1869), 3383, of whom 1005 are Brdhmans. Fine Sivaite temple and 
handsome masonry bathing ghats. Pukhra is the headquarters of the 
estate of Pukhra Ansdri, belonging to the Amethi Kshattriyas. 

Pom — One of the petty States of Jhaldwdr in Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 2 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, ^480; tribute of ^35 is paid to the 
British Government, and £4, 12s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Pulgdon. —Railway station in Wardha District,^Central Provinces; 
situated in lat 20° 44' n., and long. 79° 21' e ., near the river Wardha, 
which has a picturesque waterfall close by. The site was previously 
unoccupied; but when the spot was selected for the station, land was 
also set aside for a village. A road connecting Pulgdon with the 
cotton marts of Deoli and Hinganghdt is nearly completed, and another 
runjjjng north to Arvf and Ashti has been laid out. Pulgdon has a 
police station house, and a yearly fair has been started. The Hindus 
deem itV; holy place, and have built a temple in the neighbourhood. 

Puliangudi —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras; situated on 
the Madura road, in lat. 9 0 10' 40" N., and long. 77° 26' 15" e. Pop. 
(1871), 6810, inhabiting i6r8 houses. 

Pulicat (Paliyaverkadu ).—Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, 
Madras. ,Lat. 13° 25' 8" n., long. 80° 2i'24"«E.; pop. (1871), 4903, 
inhabiting 846 houses. The town lies at the southern extremity of an 
island which divides the sqp. from the large lagoon called the Pulicat 
Lake, which is about 37 miles in‘length by from 3 to 11 in breadth. 
This salt-water lake is under the influence of the tide, and must have 
been produced by an inroad of the sea during a storm,’ when it topped 
the low ridge of the coast-line. Pulicat was the* site of the earliest 
settlement of the Dutch in India. In 1609, they built a fort hfre, 
and called it Geldria; and in i6i9,4hey gave the English a share in the 
pepper trade with Java (Eastwick). Later, it was the chief Dutch 
Settlement on the Coromandel coast. It was taken by the British in. 
i73r, and permanently occupied by them in 17^5. The backwater 
is connected with r Madras by Cochrane’s Canal. There used to be 
a considerable trade between this port and the Straits Settlements, but 
of late years this has declined so much that the Customs establishment 
has been withdrawn, and only duty-free goods are allowed to be landed 
after obtaining permission from Madras. The old Dutch cemetery, 
which was rescued from decay by Sflr Charles Trevelyan, contains 
many wetl-cat tombstones, some of them nearly 300 years old. 
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' Pulikonda ( Pullicondah ).—Village in North Arcot District, Madras; 
situated in lat 12° 54' 40" n., and long. 78° 59' e ., on the‘road from 
Madras by Vellore to Bangalore; distant from the former place 97 
miles, and from the latter 115 miles. It lies at the base of a high hill 
near the right bank of the Paldr. There is a fine pagoda here. 

Pulney.—Town and hills in Madura District, Madras.— See Falni. 

Pd-lu (Poo-loo). —Tidal creek in Bassein District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. It branches from the Myoung-mya river in about lat. 
16° 35' 30* n., and then runs south and west into the Rwe. Navigable 
at all times by river steamers plying between Rangoon and Bassein. 

Pu-M-pyeng-nja-gun (Pooloo-fyeng-ma-goon). —Revenue circle in 
the Myoung-mya township of Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Area, 28 square miles; pop. (1877), 4285; gross revenue, 
^1456. The southern portions are liable to inundation; water com¬ 
munication good. 

P rint).. —District and town in Bombay.— See PoonA. 

Punadra. —One of the petty States in the Mahi Kdnta Agency, 
Bombay; situattS on the Watruk river. Estimated area under cultiva¬ 
tion, 16,650 bighas; pop. (1872), 28x4. The revenue is returned at 
^1203; and tribute of ^37 is paid to the Gaekwdr of Baroda. The 
Miah of Punadra, Abhi Sinh, is a Mukwdna Koli, converted*) Isidro. 
The Miahs observe a sort of mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion, 
giving their (laughters in jAarriagc to Muhammadans of rank, and 
marrying the daughters of Koli chiefs. On their death, their bodies 
are bi.-ied, and not burnt. 

Ptmdkha.— The wmter capital of Bhutdn State, on tfce Bhagni 
river, lat 27 0 32' n., long. 89° 53' e. Pundkha lies about 100 miles 
north-east of Ddrj fling, has but a scanty and poor population, but 
derives some importance as the‘seat of the Bhutdn Court and 
Government during the winter months. It was selected for this 
purpose owing *to its mild climate, and comparative“acc- ssibility from 
the Indian plains. • * 

£linamallu (Poonamallee, Pondamaldi). —Town in Saidapet tdluk, 
Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, Madras. Lat. 13° 2' 40" n., long. 
8o° 8' xi" E. ; pop. (1871), 4733, inhabiting 1x02 houses. A military 
cantonment, with a Magistrate and District munsif. Post office and 
Government rest-hoyse. No garrison is stationed here at present; i>ut 
there are a few European pensioners. 

Pon&8&. —Town in the north of Nimd* District, Central Provinces ; 
situated in lat 22° 14' n., and long. 76° 26' e ., 33 miles from Khandwd. 
Once a considerable place, held by Tu 4 r chiefs. The fort, built in 
1730 by Rdm Kusal Sinh, afforded a refuge for European ^families 
during the Mutiny in 1857. * The country round is mostly waste, 
having never recovered from the ravages of the Pindaris? JFhe large 
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tank was repaired by Captain French in 1846. A market is held every 
Saturday. • 

Pnndri —Town in Karndl District, Punjab. Lat. 29° 45' 30" N., 
long. 76° 36' 15" e. ; pop. (1868), 4749; municipal tevenue in 
1876-77, ^112, or sd. per head of population (5430) within municipal 
limits. 

Pundur.— Tract of country in Keunth^l State, Punjab, lying between 
30“ 58' and 31° 4' n. lat., and between 77“ 35' and 77° 42' e. long. 
(Thornton). It consists of a mountain ridge, running north-east and 
south-west, with an estimated elevation of from 6000 to 7000 feet 
above sea level. It formerly belonged to Jubal State, but after the 
expulsion of the Gurkhas, it devolved upon the East India Company, 
who transferred it to Keunthil. Estimated pop. 3000. 

Punganur.—Headquarters of the Punganur zaminddri in North 
Arcot District, Madras; situated in lat. 13° 21' 40" N., and long. 
78° 36' 33" e., on S. plateau 2000 feet above the sea. Punganur was 
one of the Cuddapah Paldyams, and possessed considerable import¬ 
ance at one time, the Pdlegdr having 5000 men under him. In 1642 
the country was taken by the Marhattis, and in 1713 it was occupied 
by the Cuddapah Nawdb. In 1755 the Marhattas, and in 1774 Haidar 
Ali, subdued the Pdlegdr. After various vicissitudes, the family was 
restored by the British in 1799. One of the Palegirs fell at the battle 
of Wandiwash. The town is prosperousjLand contains good native 
houses. The temperature is much lower than in other parts of the 
District. 

Puiyab t (Panj-di>, ‘The Five Rivers’).—Province of British India, 
under the administration of a Lieutenant-Governor; lying between 
2 7 ° 39 ' and 35° 2' n. lat., an<j between 69° 35' and 78° 35' e. long. Area 
under direct British administration*in 1876-77, 104,975 square miles; 
population, according to the Census of 1868, 17,611,498 (exclusive of 
Europeans and £urasians). The Native States in dependence upon 
the Lieutenant - Governor of the Punjab had are- estimated area in 
1876-77 of 114,739 square miles, with an estimated population t of 
5,410,389 persons. The total area csf the Province accordingly amounts 
to 219,714 square miles, and its gross (native) population to 23,021,887. 
The Punjab is bounded on the north by Kashmir (Cashmere) and the 
Hill States of Swdt and Boner; on the east by the river Jumna 
(Jamuni), the North-Western Provinces, and the Chinese Empire; on 
the south by Sind, the rivej Sutlej (Satlaj), and Rdjputina; and on 
the west by Afghanistan and Khelit. The capital of the Punjab is 
Lahore, situated about the fentre of the Province, but the principal 
city in population and importance is Delhi, the anoient metropolis of 
the Mughal dynasty. ' 

The following table shows the Divisions and Districts of the 
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Punjab, and the Native States situated within the limits of the Pro¬ 
vince, with the area and population of each (Twelfth ParHamentary 
Abstract published in 1878):— 

Area and Population of Territory under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. ' 

UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION. 


Divisions. 

Districts. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 
(Census of ib68.) 

Delhi, . . ’. 

j 

Delhi, .... 
Gurgaon, 

Kama), .... 

1,277 

1,980 

2,352 

608,850 

696,646 

610,927 

Hissar, 

Hissar, .... 
Kohtak, 

Sirsa, .... 

3 . 54 ° 

1,811 
3,121’ 

484,681 
536 , 9 S 9 
210,795 

Umballa (Ambala),,^ . 

Umballa (Antbala), 
Ludhiina, 

Simla, .... 

2,621 

1,368 

18 

1,035,488 

583,245 

33.995 

O 

Jalandhar (Jullundur), 

Jalandhar (Jullundur), . 
Hoshidrpur, . 

Kdngra, 

1,326 

2,086 

8,988 

794.764 

93^890 

743,882 

Amritsar (Umrftsur), . 

Amritsar (Umritsur), 
Gurdaspur, 

Sialkot,. ■ . 

1,562 

1,818 

G 955 

832,750! 

• 906,126! 
1,005,004 

Lain.. 

Lahore, .... 
(lujrdnwdla, . 

Firozpur (Fcrozeporc), . 

3,659 

2,563 

2,739 

789,666 
550,576 
549,253 . 

Rawal Pindi, 

• 

Rawal Pindi, . 

Jhelum (Jhil.uu),* . 
Gujrat, . . . . 

Shahpur, 

6,218 

3 , 9 io 

2,029 

4,700* 

711,256 

500,988 

616,347 

368,796 

Multan (Mooltan), M 

4 

Multan (Mooltan), . 

Jhang, . ‘ . . * . 

Montgomery,. 
Muzalargarh, * . 

5,927 

5.702 

5,573 

2,954 

• 471,563 

348,027 

359,437 

295,547 

Derajat, # # 

• 

Dera Ismail Khan, 

Dera Ghazt Khan,. 

Bannu, .... 

7,096 

4,740 

3 . 17 * 

394.864 
308,840 
287,547 . 

Peshawar, . # . 

s 

Peshawar, 

Hazara,..... 
Kohat, .... 

2,497 

2,835 

2,839 

523 i 1 52 
367,218 
i 45 , 4«9 

Total under direct British Administration, 

104,975 

17,611,498* 


1 The alteration in the population oj these Districts is due to the transfer of the 
tahsil of Batala from Amritsar to Gurdaspur, in 1869. 

* Exclusive of 20,953 Europeans and Eurasians. 
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Kashmir (Cashmere) and Jammu (Jummoo), 
Patidla, . . . . ' 

Jind (Jheend),. 

Ndbha,. 

Bahawalpur,. 

Chamba,. 

Pataucli,. 

Loharu,. 

Dujana,. 

Maler Kotla,. 

Kalsia,. 

•Sirmur (Nahan),. 

Kahlur (Bilaspur), .... 

Bashahr, ...... 

llindur (Nalagarh), .... 

Keunihal (including Ratesli), 

Bdghal,. 

Baghat, ...... 

Jubbal,. 

KiiViharsain,. 

Bhajji,. 

Mailog,. 

Balsdn. 

Dhdmi,. 

Kuth&r,. 

Kunhiar,. 

Mangal,.. • 

Bija. 

Darkuti, .. 

Taroch, ,. 

Sangri, .. 

Kapurthala,. 

Mnndi, . . . . „ . 

Sukct,.r 

Earidkot,. 

Total for Native States, . 

Grand Totai., . . 


Area in 

, Population. 

Square Miles. 

(Census of 1868 . 

79.784 

1,534,97* 

1,586,000 

5,412 

985 

190,475 

804 

226,155 

15,000 

500,000 

3,216 

130 , OOO 

50 

20,990 

285 

19,800* 

ICJ> 

27,000 

164 

91,6504 

168 

68,910* 

1,396 

90,000 

448 

60,000 

3,320 

90,000 

256 

70,000 

116 

50,000 

124 

22,000 

3 C a 

10,000 

288 

40,000 

90 

10,000 

96 

19,000 

48 

9,000 

5i 

6,000 

26 

5,500 

20 

4,000 

8 

2,500 

13 

800 

4 

800 

8 

700 

67 

10,000 

16 

700 

620 s 

258,372^ 

1,000 

145,939 s 

420 

4i,i26 4 

600 

68,000 

»i4,739 

5,410,389 

219,714 

23,021,887 


Physical Aspects .—In its strict etymological sense, the Punjab, or 
region of the Five Rivers, comprises only the tract of country enclosed 
and watered by the confluent streams of the Sutlej (Satlaj), the Beas 
(Biis), the Ravi, the Chenab (Chindb), and the Jhelum (Jhilam). 
But modern territorial arrangements have included under the same 
designation three other well demarcated tracts, namely—the Sind Sdgar 

1 The area and population of many of these States have been recently revised. 

* Excluding possessions in Qndhv The population is taken from a recent Census. 

* According to a Census taken in 1876-77. 

' 4 T , h e population formerly given for MaPrt Kotla was confined to that of the 
Nawab s personal estate. 

* From teceht information. 
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Dodb, or wedge of land between the Punjab Proper and the Indus ; 
the Derajdt, or narrow strip of country west of the Indus, and*stretching 
up to the Suldimdn Mountains; and the cis-Sutlej Districts, or table- 
laud of Sirhlnd, between the Punjab Proper and the Jumna (Jamuna), 
the greater part of which belongs historically and physically to the 
North-Western Provinces, though now transferred for administrative 
purposes to the Lieutenant-Governor at Lahore.' The Districts of 
Ludhidna, Umballa (Ambdla), and Firozpur were placed under the 
Resident at Lahore after the first Sikh war (1845-46); those of Delhi, 
Gurgdon, Rohtak, Karndl, Sirs a, and Hissdr under the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment after the Mutiny. The political relations of the Sikh States were 
placed under the Punjab Government as soon as it was constituted, 
and those of the petty Muhammadan States of Pataudi, Loharu, and 
Dujana, after the close of the events of 1857. 

The Province also includes the isolated Himdlayan valleys-of Kdngra, 
Kullu, Lahdl, and Spiti, and the glens of the Hazdra Frontier among 
the outliers of the main Central Asian system and the Hindu Kdsh. 
Viewed as a whole, it presents the appearance of a gently sloping 
plain, leading from the snow-clad mountains which hem it in on, the 
north and east, by a slight south-westward declivity, toward the barren 
sandy plateaux of Sind and Rdjputdna on the south and soath-west. 
All its rivers, except the Jumna on its easternmost boundary, follow 
this general slope of the land, falling away from the great dorsal 
ridge of the Himdlayas toward the outlet of the Indus into the Indian 
Ocean. Accordingly, its physical features depend entirely upon the 
action of the Indus aigl its tributaries as they cut their wjy through 
the yielding alluvial soil of the great north-western basin. 

The Punjab plain belongs naturally to^ the same wide and level 
tableland os the desert of Rdjputdna and the thirsty Province of 
Sind. Suffering like the rest of Northern India from a scanty and 
precarious rainfall, it would present a similar expanse of barren sand 
to that which stretches along its southern border, were it not for the 
fertilizing influence of the great rivers, which take thei r rise among the 
snow-clad peaks of the Himdlayas^and bring down a perennial supply 
of water during the driest seasons to the burnt and almost rainless 
country on either side. Flowing for a while, after leaving the hills, 
through a green submontane tract, irrigated by a fairly copious rain¬ 
fall and by mountain torrents, they soon gather together all the 
waters of their minor tributaries, and scoop out channels in the 
friable -soil of the alluvial plain. Each stream now flows in a constantly 
changing central channel, occupying th^ middle (or one side) of a 
broader valley, whose limits are marked by'high banks of clay, which 
bound the. level plateau abovo. The river valleys themselves, being 
irrigated by inundation, percolation, wells, or artificial canalsppresent a 
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general appearance of successful cultivation ; but the high intermediate 
plain above stretches from stream to stream in a broad and undulat¬ 
ing expanse of sterile sandhills and stunted vegetation. In- places, 
canal irrigation, under British auspices, has spread fertility over these 
barren highlands ; in other parts, the ceaseless industry of the culti¬ 
vators has sunk wells as far down as 50 feet for purposes of cultivation, 
and to extraordinary depths for supplying water to man and beast. 
But, as a whole, the uplands, except in the vicinity of the hills, have little 
' economical value for any other purpose than the grazing of cattle. 
Where the distance between the rivers is greatest, west of the low 
dividing ridge which cuts off the basin of the Jumna from that of the 
Five Rivers, a peculiarly barren region occupies the greater part of the 
British Districts of Sirsa and Hissir and the Native State of Patiila. 
Similarly, as the Five Rivers one after another unite their waters, and 
finally join the Indus near the south-western corner of the Province, the 
area naturally fertilized by their streams grows gradually smaller, till, 
after their union in a single channel, the dry plains of Babdwalpur, 
where cultivation depends almost entirely upon canals, lead on to the 
utter desert of Central Rdjputdna. Thus the Punjab (exclusive of the 
Jumna valley) may be said practically to consist of six confluent lines 
of cultr ated soil, lying along either bank of the Indus and its five 
great tributaries, and separated by high wedge-shaped tongues of land, 
known as Dodbs, or spaces between two rivers. 

Starting from the extreme west, where the long range of the Suldimdn 
Hills rises like a barrier above the British territories, the trans-Indus 
tract forms the first natural division of the Punjab Province. Its 
northernmost portion consists of the Peshawar valley, a circular glen 
or amphitheatre, encircled by mountains, through which the Kdbul 
river flows down to join the Indus at Attock; together with the hilly 
District of Kohat, a wild outlying mass of salt-bearing ranges, traversed 
by minor tributaries of the great river. Its southern half comprises 
the Derajat, a long strip of barren country, lying between the Suldimdn 
Mountains and the Indus, and forming parts of Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan Districts, together, with the whole of Dera Ghazi 
Khan. The entire length of this narrow belt consists on the west of a 
fertile submontane fringe, merging in the centre into a waterless desert, 
and sinking eastward into the fruitful lowlands of the Indus. 

The valley of the Indus itself, which next succeeds as we pass east¬ 
ward, consists of a long cultivated fringe along the river-side, above 
which rises the central plateau of the Sind Sagar Doab, or wedge of 
land between the Indus and the Jhelum (Jhilam). The northern 
portion of this wide Dodb comprises the deep mountain glens of 
Hazara, a spur of British territory, umning far into the heart of the 
Himdlayfcn system; together with the hilly Districts of Rawal Pindj, 
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Jhelum, and half of Bannu. From the foot of the Salt Range, 
.however, in the last-named Districts, the elevated plain of the Sind 
Sigai «Dodb stretches southward in a desolate expanse, till it finally 
subsides in* Muzaffargarh District into a narrow tongue of lowland, 
enclosed and often inundated from side to side by. the floods of the 
Indus and the Panjnad. 

The valley of the Jhelum (which takes the name of Trimdb after its 
junction with the Chendb and the Rdvi, and that of Panjnad after 
receiving the united stream of the Sutlej and the Beas) bounds the 
Sind Sdgar Doib on the east. Above it rises, in its northern portion, 
the Jetch Doab, a comparatively small wedge of land, enclosed between 
the confluent waters of the Jhelum and the Chenab. Its north-eastern 
comer, just below the hills, comprising the British District of Gujrat, 
possesses considerable fertility from the presence of numerous mountain 
streams ; but its south-western portion, lying within the borders of 
Shahpur and Jhang, consists of the same wild country which 
characterises the central tableland throughout the whole Punjab plain. 

Beyond the Oienib, the Rf.chna Doab stretches eastward to the 
valley of the Rivi, and presents the same general features as its^ister, 
tracts. Close to the foot of the hills, Sialkot District and the 
north-eastern half of Gujranwala derive fertility from the wnountain 
streams; while along the banks of the boundary rivers, as well as in 
the valley of the Degh, a tributary of the Ravi, cultivation spreads in 
an aljnost unbroken sheetbut the central desert of Southern Gujrdn- 
uala, j hang, and Montgomery, is one vast undulating plain of sand 
and scrub jungle. . . 

Next in order comes the Bari Doab, between the Rdvi and .the 
Beas or the Sutlej. The north-eastern half of this region, though not 
more favoured naturally than the neighbouring Dodbs, has been con¬ 
verted into a cultivated country by the artificial irrigation from the 
Bari Doab Canal, which supplies the District? of Gurdaspur, 
Amritsar (Umiit^ir), and half Lahore. The central portion, how¬ 
ever, comprising the greater part of Montgomery, presents the usual 
desolate features of the upland plain, only varied by the Rdvi lowlands 
on one boundary, and a few irrigation cuts from the Sutlej on the 
other ; while *its extreme south-western angle, composing Multan 
District, stretches from stream to stream in one monotonous react of 
desert plateau. 

The two ast of the Punjab rivers enclqpe the Jalandhar (Jullundur) 
Doab, which extends between the Beas and the Sutlej, and comprises 
the British Districts of Hushiarpur and Jalandhar, together with the 
small Native State of Kapurthala. It? form is that oL a nearly 
equilateral triangle, with its ba£s resting upon the sub-Himdlayan Hills, 
and it nowhere recedes sufficiently from their neighbourh<*>d 4 o include 
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any desert tract like that of the larger Dodbs. In its rear stretches 
the extensive District of Kangra, an outlying wedge of British territory, 
pushed across the Himalayas, and embracing the two Thibetan glens of 
Lahiil and Spiti. * 

The cis-Sutlej tract comprises a wide but for the most part barren 
region, extending from the Punjab Proper to the Jumna valley. Its 
north-eastern mountain portion - bears the name of the Simla Hills, 
from the well-known sanitarium and summer capital of the Indian 
Empire. This Him&layan region remains for the most part in the 
hands of petty native princes. At the foot of the hills, the fertile 
British District of Ambala (Umballa) slopes away Joward the thirsty 
level of Patiala, Jind (Jheend), and other Native States, and leads 
on to the barren Districts of Sirsa and Hissar, which verge upon the 
great desert of Rdjputdna. This central plateau between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej was formerly watered by the Ghaggar, the Saraswati 
(Sarsuti), and other streams, whose channels may still be traced through 
the depopulated plain; but the diversion of these rivers for purposes of 
irrigation elsewhere has turned the cultivated soil irifd a dreary waste. 
Numerous remains of wells and cities, however, attest its flourishing 
condition in earlier times. The newly constructed Sirhind Canal, into 
which iteis expected that water will be admitted during the present 
year (1880), will greatly benefit this tract. 

Last of all, in the extreme east, the Jumna valley, naturally a part of 
the North-Western Provinces, contains some of the most prosperous 
and thickly populated country in the whole Punjab. Besides the 
alluvial loylands of the great boundary fiver itself, the Western Jumna 
Canal spreads its fertilizing influence over the Districts of Karnal, 
Delhi, and Rohtak. ; whilp in the south, the hills of Gurgaon, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Rdjputdna plateau*, supply numerous small torrents to 
the country at their base. A low range of sandstone also here runs 
northward, and ends on the Jumna near the city of Delhi. 

Throughdut the Punjab, except upon the hills, wood is scarce. The 
uplands are generally covered only with grass, shrubs, or low jungl| of 
mimosa. Clumps of trees, however, especially palms, pipals , and 
banians, cluster around the village sites; the mango grows in the south¬ 
east Punjab; and in the Derajdt large areas are covered with date trees. 
Goyemment has done much to encourage arboriculture, b6th by forest 
conservation and by planting groves round cantonments and public 
buildings, or along roads qnd canals. The fauna of the Province 
includes tigers, lions, leopards, hyaenas, lynxes, wolves, bears, jackals, 
foxes, and other carnivores nilgdis, antelopes, deer, and other rumi¬ 
nants ; wild boar, porcupifies, monkeys, and bats; parrots, jungle-fowl, 
pheasants, partridges, quail, pelicans, digles, vultures, and many other 
birds j efoeddiles, cobras, and many poisonous snakes. Camels thrive 
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a the hot southern plains ; herds of buffaloes revel in the water-side 
leadows, and excellent horses are bred in the north-eastern pasture 
nds, for the use of the chiefs and gentlemen, who pride themselves 
pon their equestrian habits. 

History .—No part of India possesses greater or more varied historical 
iterest than the Punjab. The earliest Aryan settlers entered the 
eninsula by this Province. The story of the Mahdbhdrata centres 
round the.city of Indraprdstha, on the site of the modern Delhi, founded 
y the five Pdndavas, Yudisthira and his brethren, in an unknown period, 
onjectured to be as remote as the 15th century b.c. Arriving from the 
et more ancient capital of Hastinapur on the Ganges, the fair-skinned 
olonists expelled the dark Ndgd. aborigines, cleared the land of forest, 
ad founded a greaj, dynasty, whose conflict with their kinsmen the 
Lauravas forms the main subject of the Hindu Iliad. The Salt Range 
ad other portions of the north-western hills are rich in legends of the 
lythical Pandava age. The obscure chronology of the Puranas alone 
reds a glimmering ray of light upon the intervening period, until the 
me of Alexander’s invasion in 327 b.c. By that date the Aryan 
ice seems to have spread its ascendancy over Northern India, eMier 
lbjugating or absorbing the aboriginal tribes. The Brdhmans already 
ppear as the highest caste, and their religion as the national €reed of 
le people. The Macedonian conqueror entered India from Bactria, 
fossed the Indus near Taxila, identified by General Cunningham with 
te ruins of Shaii-bheri, in Rdwal Pindi District, and, after receiving 
le adhesion of Mophis or Taxiles, king of that city, proceeded with 
ttle resistance to the hanks of the Hydaspes or Jhelum. *.ESecting 
le passage of the river at Jalalpur, in Jhelum District, he encouti- 
;red the army of Porus (Purusha) at MoNG„in Gujrdt, and completely 
efeated the Indian monarch, with a’loss of 12,000 slain. Porus him- 
?lf was taken prisoner, but restored by Alexander to his entire 
ingdom. The tonqueror halted for a month in the neighbourhood 
f the Hydaspes, and founded two cities, Nikaia and Bukephala; after 
hich he overran the whole Punjab, as far as the Hyphasis or Sutlej, 
n its south-western border. East*of that river, in the now barren 
;s-Sutlej tract, lay a powerful and fertile kingdom, which Alexander 
as most eager to attack; but the refusal of his troops to proceed 
ay farther frbm heme compelled him to tall back once more upon 
le Hydaspes. Here he embarked on board a fleet with which he 
itended to sail down the Indus, and mebwith no opposition, except 
the hands of the ■ Malli, who occupied the modem District of 
Iultan. At the siege of their capital, which ^probably stood upon the 
tme site as the modem city, Alexander received a severe wertmd, in 
svenge for which he put every person within the walls to the sword, 
fter navigating the great river to its mouth, he despatched! l^archus 
VOL. VII. 2D 
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to explore the Persian Gulf, while he himself returned by the deserts of 
Baluchistan to Susa. The succeeding Indo-Bactrian dynasty, founded 
by Alexander’s military successors, spread its sway over a considerable 
portion of the Punjab, and coins or other remains of Hellenic origin 
occur among almost all the ruined cities throughout the Province. 
Shortly after the retirement of Alexander, however, Chandragupta, 
King of Magadha, added the whole Punjab to his dominions (303 b.c.). 
A century later, the tide of Greek conquest again set eastward, and a 
Bactrian kingdom once more spread over North-Western India. Between 
264-223 B.C., the empire of Asoka, the great Buddhist ruler of Upper 
India, and grandson of Chandragupta, extended over the country of 
the Five Rivers; and his rock edicts are found as far north as the 
YusafzAi valley in Peshdwar. Under this monanji, Buddhism appears 
to have been the dominant religion throughout the whole Punjab, 
where it still remained, though in a somewhat decadent condition, at 
the period of Hiouen Thsang’s pilgrimage in the 7th century A.D. No 
record exists of the restoration of the earlier Hindu ^aith; the ruins of 
the Buddhist temples and monasteries are often rebuilt into Brihman 
shrines and Muhammadan mosques. The undisturbed ascendancy of 
Brdhmanism between the downfall of Buddhism and the advent of 
I slim, Has of short duration in the Punjab. 

As early as the 7 th century, Musalmdn invasions from the west are 
said to have begun to devastate the Punjab. In 682 A.D., according 
to Ferishta, bands from Kerman, who had even then embraced the 
faith of Islam, wrested certain possessions from the Hindu princes 
of Lahoite. It was not till 975, however, that Sabuktagin, governor 
of KhorAsAn, and father of the great Mahmiid, advanced beyond 
the Indus, to plant the Muhammadan power firmly in the heart of 
the Punjab. JAipAl, RAjA of Lahore, whose dominions extended 
from Kashmir (Cashmere) to MdltAn, for a while successfully opposed 
the invader. But the Raj A unfortunately ventured "to imprison the 
ambassadors whom Sabuktagin, now SultAn of Ghazni, had sent to 
Lahore to receive a promised ransom. On hearing of this insulf, the 
Ghaznevide monarch, says Ferislfca, ‘like a foaming torrent hastened 
towards Hindustan,’ defeated the perfidious RAjA, and compelled him 
to retreat to his capital, wjiere the vanquished prince burned himself to 
death in despair. His successor, AnangpAl, firmed a strong con-' 
federacy against the MusalmAn invaders, whom he succeeded during 
his lifetime in holding at bay. In 1022, however, during the reign of 
a second JAipAl, Mahmiid of Ghazni, son of' Sabuktagin, marched 
suddenly down from Kashmir, siezed Lahore without opposition, and 
drove the Hindu prince to take refuge in Ajmerfe. Under Modiid, 
10 45 *■*>., the Hindus laid siege to Lahore, now the MusalmAn capital, 
but afte^six months of vain attempts, retired without success. ‘Thus,’ 
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says A 1 Biriinf, ‘the sovereignty of India became extinct^ and no 
descendant remained to light a fire upon the hearth.’ 

Undft the early Ghaznevide princes, the Punjab was governed by a 
viceroy at Lahore ; but Masdiid hi., having lost most of his dominions 
in Irdn and Turin to the Seljuk Turks, transferred his capital to the 
banks of the Rivi early in the 12th century. From Lahore, the seat 
of empire was removed to Delhi by Muhammad Ghori, founder of the 
second Muhammadan dynasty, in 1160. Throughout the period of 
Pathdn rule in Upper India, the Punjab Proper was governed by 
imperial deputies, though the capital of the Musalmin power lay always 
either at Agra, in the North-Western Provinces, or at Delhi, within the 
limits of the modern Province. Lahore itself formed the focus of the 
Tartar as opposed torthe Afghan party, and the country as a whole was 
overrun both by the hordes of Chengiz Khin (1241) and of Timur 
(1397). The other principal historical events of this epoch comprise 
the rise of the Ghakkar power in Rdwal Pindi, and the gradual coloniza¬ 
tion of the tract .Jpetween the SuMiman Mountains and the Indus by 
tribes of Baluchi'or Afghdn descent 

In 1524, the Mughal prince Babar invaded India, on the invittffion 
of Daulat Khan Lodi, governor of Lahore, and succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing the whole Punjab, as far as Sirhind. Two years later, ffe again 
swept down frpm Kibul upon Hindustan, defeated the Afghdn army in 
a decisive battle at Pdnipat, entered Delhi as a conqueror, and founded 
the dynasty known to Europeans as that of the ‘Great Mughal.’ 
Under that magnificent line, the chief seats of the imperial family were 
at Lahore, Delhi, and Agra; and the Punjab formed the stronghold of 
the Mughal party against the reactionary Pathdn house of Sher Shih. 
During the most flourishing age of the Mughals, however, a power 
was slowly and unobtrusively arising in the Punjab, which was destined 
in the end to supplant the imperial sway, and to ®ise up a great 
independent monarchy in the valley of the Five Rivers. Jhia power 
was the Sikhs, origirfelly a mere religious sect, founded by Biba Ninak, 
who* was bom near Lahore in the latter half of the 15 th century, and 
who died at Dehri Ndnak, on the Rfvi, in 1539. A full account of the 
sect will be found in Prinsep’s History of the Punjab (2 vols., 1846), and 
Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (2nd ed* 1853), to which works I 
must refer the readei /or a complete or detailed narrative. Bdba Ndnak 
was a disciple,of Kabir, add preached as a new religion a pure form of 
monotheism, eagerly accepted by the peasantry of his neighbourhood. 
He maintained that devotion was due to God, but that forms were 
immaterial, and that Hindu and Muhammadan worships were the same 
in the sight of the Deity. His tenets were handed down by a sudcessltn 
of Gurus or spiritual leaders, trader whom the new doctrine made 
steady but peaceful progress. Rim Dis, the fourth Guru, pbtained 
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from the Emperor Akbar a grant of land on the spot now occupied by 
the city of Amritsar (Umritsur), the metropolis of the Sikh faith. 
Here he dug a holy tank, and commenced the erection of a temple in 
its midst. His son and successor, Arjun Mall, completed” the temple, 
and lived in great wealth and magnificence, besides widely increasing 
the numbers of his sect, and thus exciting the jealousy of the Mughal 
Government. Becoming involved in a quarrel with the Imperial 
Governor of Lahore, Arjun was imprisoned in that city, where he died, 
his followers asserting that he had been cruelly put to death. ‘ This 
act of tyranny,’ writes Elphinstone, ‘ changed the Sikhs from inoffensive 
quietists into fanatical warriors. They took up arms under Har Govind, 
the son of their martyred pontiff, who inspired them with his own spirit 
of revenge and of hatred to their oppressors. Befcig now open enemies 
of the Government, the Sfkhs were expelled from the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, which had hitherto been their seat, and were constrained to 
take refuge in the northern mountains. Notwithstanding dissensions 
which broke out among themselves, they continued^their animosity to 
the Musalmans, and confirmed their martial habits until the accession, 
in *575, of Guru Govind, the grandson of Har Govind, and the tenth 
spiritual chief from Ndnak. This leader first conceived the idea of 
forming- the Sikhs into a religious and military commonwealth, and 
executed his design with the systematic spirit of a Greciaq lawgiver. . .. 
But their numbers were inadequate to accomplish their plans of resist¬ 
ance and revenge. After a long struggle, Guru Govind saw his strong¬ 
holds taken, his mother and his children massacred, and his followers 
slain, mutilated, or dispersed. He was himself murdered in 1708 by a 
private enemy at Nandair in the Deccan. The severities of the Musal- 
mdns only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and inspired a spirit of 
vengeance, which soon broke out into fury. Under Guru Govind’s 
principal diseip^g, Banda, who had been bred a religious ascetic, and 
who combined a most sanguinary disposition with bold and daring 
counsels, they broke from their retreat, and overran the east of the 
Punjab, committing unheard-of cruelties wherever they directed {heir 
steps. The mosques were destroyed and the mullds killed; but the 
rage ®f the Sfkhs was not restrained by any considerations of religion, 
or by any mercy for age .or sex. Whole towns were massacred with 
wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of the dead were dug up and 
thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey. The principal scene of 
these atrocities was Sirhindf which the Sikhs occupied, after defeating 
the Governor in a pitched battle; but the same horrors marked their 
route through the country* eastward of the Sutlej and Jumna, into 
which they penetrated as far as Sahdranpur. They ht length received a 
check from the local authorities, an$ retired to the country on the 
upper course of the Sutlej, between Ludhidna and the mountains. 
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This seems at that time to have been their principal seat; and it was 
well suited to their condition, as they had a near and easy retreat from 
it when* forced to leave the open country. Their retirement on the 
present occasion was of no long continuance; and on their next incur¬ 
sions they ravaged the country as far as the neighbourhood of Lahore 
on the one side, and of Delhi itself on the other.’ The Emperor him¬ 
self, Bahddur Shdh, was compelled to return from the Deccan in order 
to proceed against the Sikhs in person. He shut them up in their hill 
fort at Daber, which he captured after a desperate siege, the leader 
Bdnda and a few of - his principal followers succeeding by a desperate 
sally in effecting tlysir escape to the mountains. The death of Bahddur 
Shdh in 1712 probably prevented the extermination of the sect. 
During the dissensiojis and confusion which followed that event, the 
Sikhs were allowed to recruit their strength, and they again issued from 
their mountain fastnesses and ravaged the country. In 1716, however, 
Abdul Samad Khdn, Governor of Kashmir, was despatched against 
them at the head of a large army by the Emperor Farrukh Siyyar. 
He completely defeated the Sikhs in several actions, took Bdnda 
prisoner, and sent him to Delhi, where he was put to death along *ith 
several other of the Sikh chieftains. An active persecution ensued, 
and for some time afterwards history narrates little of the new sectaries. 

In 1738, Nddir Shdh’s invading host swept over the Punjab like a 
flooded river,’ ‘furious as the ocean,’ defeated the Mughal army at 
Karndl in 1739, and sacked the imperial city of Delhi. Though Nddir 
retired from India in p few months with his plunder, he had given the 
death-blow to the weak . and divided empire. The Sikhs once more 
gathered fresh courage to rebel, and though again defeated and massacred 
in large numbers, ‘ the religion ’ gained new strength from the blood of 
the martyrs. The next great disastei*of the Sikhs was in 1762, when 
Ahmad Shdh Durdni, the Afghdn conqueror of the Majfiattds at Panipat 
in the preceding year, routed their forces completely, and pursued them 
across the Sutlej, ©n his homeward march he destroyed the town of 
Amritsar, blew up the temple, filled the sacred tank with mud, and 
defiled the holy place by the slaughtA of cows. But, true to their faith, 
the Sikhs rose gnee more as their conquerors withdrew, and they now 
initiated a final struggle, which resulted in the secure establishment of 
their independence. . By this time the religion had come to present 
very different^ features from those of Bdba Ndnak’s peaceful theo¬ 
cracy. It had grown into a loose military organization, divided 
among several tnisls or confederacies, with a common meeting-place at 
the holy city of Amritsar. The Mughal* had nominally ceded the 
Punjab to Ahmad Shdh; but the Durdni Emperors never* fcjdly 
extended their rule to the eastern^ portion, where the Sfkhs established 
their authority not long after 1763. The Afghdn revolution1809- 
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facilitated the rise of Ranjit Sinh, a Sikh adventurer, who had obtained 
a grant of Lahore from Zaman Shdh in 1799 - Gradually the able 
chieftain spread his power over the greater part of the Punjab, and 
even in 1809 attacked the small Sikh principalities on the east of the 
Sutlej. (See Cis-Sutlej States.) These principalities sought the pro¬ 
tection of the British,—now masters of the North-Western Provinces, 
with a protectorate over the royal family of Delhi,—and an agreement 
was eflected by which the States obtained the powerful aid of the British 
Government. In 1818, Ranjit Sinh stormed Multan, and extended his 
dominions to the extreme south of the Punjab; and in the same year 
he crossed the Indus, and conquered Peshdwar, to rjhich, shortly after, 
he added the Derajdt, as well as Kashmir. The Mahdrdjd of the Sikhs 
had thus succeeded during his own lifetime in building up a splendid 
power, embracing almost the whole of the present Punjab Province, 
together with the Native State of Kashmir. On his death in 1839, his 
son Kharak Sinh succeeded to the throne of Lahore, but died, not 
without suspicion of poison, in the following year. A state of anarchy 
ensued, during which the Sikhs committed depredations on British 
territory, resulting in what is known as the first Sikh war in 1845. It 
is impossible, within the limits permitted to me, to attempt more than 
a bare enumeration of the great battles of that and the subsequent war. 

The bloody fights of Mudki (Moodkee), Firozshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon ensured the British victory, and terms of peace’were dictated 
to the vanquished at Lahore. A Council of Regency was appointed 
during the minority of the young Mahdrdjd, Dhulip Sinh, and a British 
Resident«took up his abode at I,ah ore. In i8<8, however, the rebellion 
of Miilrdj at Multan roused a general revolt throughout the Sikh 
kingdom; till the victory, of Gujrat (Feb. 22, 1849) reduced the 
Punjab to the condition of a British Province. On 29th March in the 
same year, the young Mahdrdjd, Dhulip Sinh, transferred the sovereignty 
of his dominions to the East India Company, and afccepted in return 
an annuity'of ^50,000 a year. The following were the terms of the 
cession:—‘ 1st. His Highness the Mahdrdjd Dhulip Sinh shall resign 
for himself, his heirs, and his successors, all right, title, and claim to 
the sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign power whatever. 
2nd. All the property of the State, of whatever description and where¬ 
soever found, shall be confiscated to the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany, in part paypient of the debt due by the State of Lahore to the 
British Government, and of the expenses of the war. 3rd. The gem 
called the Koh-i-ndr, which was taken frdm Shdh Shujd-ul-mulk by 
Mahdrdjd Ranjit Sinh, shall Jje surrendered by the Mahdrdjd of Lahore 
to the Queen of England.' 4th. His Highness Dhulip Sinh shall receive 
from the Honourable East India Company, for the support of himself, 
his relath els, and the servants of the State, a pension of not less than 
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four, and not exceeding five, Idkhs of Company’s rupees per annum. 
5th. His Highness shall be treated with respect and honour. He 
shall rgtain the title of Mahdrdjfi Dhullp Sinh, Bahadtir, and he shall 
continue to receive during his life such portion of the above-named 
pension as may be allotted to himself personally, provided he shall 
remain obedient to the British Government, and shall reside at such 
place as the Governor-General of India may select.’ His Highness has 
for long resided in England, where he has purchased estates, married, and 
settled down as an English nobleman. The Punjab, after being annexed 
in 1349, was fi rst governed by a Board of Administration, and, after 
some intermediate changes, was erected into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 
The headquarters*of the Lieutenant-Governor were fixed at Lahore, and 
the new Province was divided into Districts upon the ordinary British 
model. Since that period the Punjab has made steady progress in 
commercial and industrial .wealth. Canals have spread irrigation over 
its thirsty fields; railways have opened out new means of communication 
for its surplus produce ; and British superintendence, together with the 
security aflforded’by our firm rule, has developed its natural resources 
with astonishing rapidity. During the Mutiny of 1857, the country 
remained comparatively quiet ; and, after the close of that great struggle, 
most of the Districts on the western bank of the Jumna, including 
Delhi, were transferred from the North-Western Provinces to the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab. 

The territories now under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor cf the Punjab comprise :—(1) The Punjab west of the river 
Beas, annexed in March 1849, on the close of the second Sikh war. 
(2) The Jalandhar Doab and the hill District of Kangra, which were 
ceded to the British Government by the treaty of Lahore concluded 
in March 1846, after the termination of tfie first Sikh war. (3) The 
country east of the river Sutlej, formerly designated the cis-Sutlej 
States, and including— (a) the possessions of Maharttja Dhull,; Sinh of 
Lahore, on the left bank of the Sutlej, which were annexed tv the British 
territories in December 1845 ; ( 6 ) such of the States taken under the 
protection of the British Government in 1808-09 as subsequently lapsed 
on the death of. chiefs without heirs, or were confiscated and brought 
under British Administration in January 1847, in consequence of the 
misconduct •of the>'r chiefs in the first Sikh war ; (c) the hill District of 
Simla, a portion of $hich was acquired after the Gurkha war of 1814-16, 
and the rerftai-.der subsequently obtained by lapse, purchase, or ex¬ 
change for other territory. (4) The Deftii territory west of the river 
Jumna, which was transferred from the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces to that of the Punjab in February 1838, and* 
separated into the two Division# of Delhi and Hissdr. 

Form of Administration. —On the annexation of the Punjat^in March 
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1849, a Board of Administration for its affairs was constituted, to which 
the Commissioners of the trans-Sutlej and cis-Sutlej States were also 
made subordinate. The Board was abolished in February 1853, and 
its powers and functions were vested in a Chief Commissioner, subordi¬ 
nate to whom a Judicial Commissioner and a Financial Commissioner 
were appointed. After the transfer of the Delhi territory from the 
North-Western Provinces, the Punjab and its dependencies were con¬ 
stituted a Lieutenant-Governorship from the xst January 1859,—Sir 
John Lawrence, who had hitherto been the Chief Commissioner, being 
appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor. 

In 1866, a Chief Court, consisting of two judges, a barrister, and a 
civilian, was substituted for the Judicial Commissioner, and was con¬ 
stituted the final appellate authority in criminal and civil cases, with 
powers also of original criminal jurisdiction in cases where European 
British subjects are charged with serious offences, and of original civil 
jurisdiction in special cases. In 1869, a third judge, a civilian, was 
added to the Court. 

Population. —The Census of 1868, which was taken-, over an area of 
101,§29 square miles, disclosed a total number of 17,611,498 inhabitants 
(exclusive of Europeans and Eurasians), distributed among 35,740 
villages qj- townships, and dwelling in 4,124,857 houses. From these 
data the following averages may be deduced:—Persons per square 
mile, i72'95 ; villages or townships per square mile, C35 , houses per 
square mile, 40'50; persons per village, 49277; persons per house, 
4 - 27. Classified according to sex, there were 9,595,434 males and 
8,016,064 females; proportion of males, 54 , 4 ( 8 per cent. Classified 
according to age, there were, under 12 years—males, 3,390,054; 
females, 2,858,031; total children, 6,248,085, or 35^42 per cent.: above 
12 years—males, 6,205,380; females, 5,158,033; total, 11,363,413, or 
64^58 per cent. Besides this native population, the Province contained 
17,574 European's and 3379 Eurasians; total, 20,953 persons of 
European descent. The population is most dense ip the Jumna valley, 
the Bdri Doab and the Jalandhar Dodb, as well as along the banks of 
the six great rivers, and in the subn&ontane tract. It grows sparser in 
the Derajat and the hilly north-western Districts; while the central 
plateaux between the great rivers are almost uninhabited, and the 
mountain glens of Kingra 1 and its dependencies support- only a few 
scattered families. 

Religion. —The Census of x 868 returned the population, classified 
according to religion, as follows:—Muhammadans, 9,337,685; Hindus, 
6,112,087; Sikhs, 1,144,090Buddhists and Jams, 36,190; Christians, 
22 > I 54 ! pnd ‘others,’ 959^292. The percentage of Muhammadans to 
the total population accordingly amounts to 53’02; of Hindus, to 3470; 
and of Sii'hs, to 6 - so. The Muhammadans are most numerous in the 
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Peshiwar Division, where they form 93 per cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion ; and in the Derajit, Riwal Pindi and Mdltin Divisions, which are 
mainly peopled by tribes of Afghan or Baluchi descent. They become 
less numerous in the eastern Punjab, and form a very small element in 
the tract between the Sutlej and the Jumna, amounting'to only 21 per 
cent, in Delhi District, and 13 per cent in Rohtak. In the remote 
Kdngra valleys, the faith of IsMm is professed by only 6 per cent, of 
the inhabitants. The Hindu creed musters the greatest proportion of 
followers in the cis-Sutlej Divisions of Delhi and Hissir, and among the 
primitive mountaineers of Kangra. It sinks from 84 per cent, in 
Rohtak District and 72 in Delhi, to 40 in Jalandhar, 17 in Amritsar, 
and 14 in Lahore. In the extreme north-west, it yields entirely to the 
Muhammadan element, falling as low as 8 per cent in Riwal Pindi, 
5 in Peshawar, and 4 in Kohit. But the Sikh faith forms the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the Province in its religious aspect. Though 
numerically weak, it is socially and politically of the highest importance, 
as the Sikhs constituted the dominant class at the period of annexation, 
a"nd still competed the mass of the gentry in the region between the Five 
Rivers. They gather most thickly around the sacred city of Anjfitsai;, 
in which District they amount to 24 per cent, of the people, and in 
Lahore, Firozpur, Jalandhar, and Ludhiana, where they compose from 
14 to 29 per cent. The number is much smaller in the hilly north¬ 
western Districts and the cis-Sutlej tracts, while the Sikhs almost 
disappear in the trans-Indus Divisions of the Derajit and Peshiwar, as 
well as in the valley of the Jumna. Even in the southern angle of the 
Punjab Proper, around Multan and Muzaffargarh, the SiVJh element 
forms a mere fraction in the population. The Sikhs are famous, for 
their personal bravery, and their religion prompts them to hold life of 
little importance, one of their strictest sects being known as Akali or 
immortal. They are very illiterate, and Ranjit Sinh could neither read 
nor write. Thfcir sacred books bear the name of the Granth. 

Ethnical Divisions, etc .—Among the Muhammadans, th<? Pathans are 
found chiefly in the north-western hill Districts, where they form the 
bu!k of the population. Of the ftdjput Muhammadans, the Bhattis of 
the Central Divisions demand notice from their former dominant 
position, as do also the Ringhars of Delhi and Hissar, and the Jan- 
jhuas of R&wal Pjpdi. The Jits, who have embraced the faitlj of 
IsMm where^thc Musalmins predominate, and elsewhere either retain 
their original creed or have become Sikh#, form the backbone of the 
cultivating community, except in the trans-Indus region. The Gdjars 
are chiefly herdsmen on the dry central, plateaux. . The Ghakkars of 
Riwal Pindi compose the gentry of the Bill country in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. A large number %f Kashmiri immigrants are found as 
weavers in the larger towns. . '' - 
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Among the Hindus and Sikhs, Brdhmans are usually found. The 
Rajputs inhabit the hills and plains east of the Ri.vi. The Banias 
compose the trading class in the eastern Districts; but beyond th# Rdvi 
and in the southern Divisions, the Aroras take their place. The 
Chamdrs comprise the lowest stratum of the population, only just 
emancipated from serfdom under British rule. The agricultural classes 
are returned at 9,683,580, as against 7,927,918 persons otherwise em¬ 
ployed. 

The Province contained, in 1878, 16 towns with a population, 
according to a town Census taken in 1875-76, exceeding 20,000 souls, 
namely—(1) Delhi, the ancient capital of the Mughal Empire (with 
suburbs), 160,553; (2) Amritsar (Umritsur), the metropolis of the Sikh 
religion, 136,166; (3) Lahore, the modern seat of Government for the 
Province (with suburbs), 128,441; (4) Peshawar, the chief station on 
the north-western frontier, 58,430; (5) Jalandhar (Jullundur), 50,924; 
(6) Multan (Mooltan), the principal commercial centre of the southern 
Punjab (with suburbs), 50,875; (7) Ludhiana, 40,835; (8) Karnal, 
24,015; (9) Batala, 26,929; (10) Sialkot, 32,989*;* (11) Panipat, 
24,500; (12) Riwari, 25,190; (13) Ambala (Umballa) Town, 26,258; 
(14) Firozpur (Ferozepore), 20,592; (15) Bhiwani, 33,220; (16) 
Gujranwala, 20,362. [Some of these returns for 1876 differ slightly 
from those for the town and municipal areas given in the respective 
articles.] The Province contained, in 1868, 132 towns with populations 
between 5000 and 20,000. The gross urban population then amounted 
to 1,972,656, or 11-2 per cent, of the inhabitants. Simla, the summer 
capital of Jndia, stands on an isolated patch of .British territory among 
the. mountains of the north-eastern border; and Marri (Murree), in 
Rdwal Pindi District, forms, the great hill sanitarium for the western 
half of the Province. * 

Agriculture. —The tillage of the Punjab extends mainly along the 
foot of the boundary mountains, and stretches in long strips by the side 
of the great‘arterial rivers. Out of a total area of ^bout 65 millions of 
acres, 23^ millions are returned as under cultivation (1879), while 13 
millions are cultivable, but still unfitted, and 30 millions are absolutely 
barren. The agricultural year is divisible into the rabi or spring 
harvest, and the kharif or autumn harvest. For the former the prin¬ 
cipal crop is wheat, covering an area in 1875 of 6,282,687 acres. Next 
come barley, 1,818,433 acres, and gram, 1,604,13*2 acres. Peas and 
other pulses cover a small ar^a, and tobacco and vegetables are grown 
on garden plots. Tea cultivation is followed with success on 5623 acres, 
chiefly in Kangra. The a$ea of the principal rabi crops in 1875 
amounted to 10,961,257 adres. The principal kharif crops extended over 
9,610,166 acres, of which 802,014 acref were sown with rice, 4,613,720 
with millats {/car and bdjra), 1,039,594 with Indian com, and 1,604,006 
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with pulses. Cotton was grown upon 651,150 acres, and sugar-cane 
upon 344,993. The methods of agriculture still retain their primitive 
simplicity, scarcely differing from those in use during the Vedic period. 
Artificial irrigation is almost universal, except in the country immediately 
below the hills, and in the inundated tracts beside the great rivers. The 
Bill Doib, the Western Jumna, and the Sutlej inundation canals supply 
water to a large area; while the Sirhind Canal, now (1879) in course of 
construction, will add greatly to the fertility of the dry cis-Sutlej tract. 
Manure is applied only in the vicinity of villages, and to the best crops, 
such as sugar-cane,- cotton, and rice, when grown near wells. Rotation 
of crops is confined chiefly to manured soils, where, after a rich crop, 
poorer and poorer staples are sown successively until the manure is 
exhausted; when another dressing becomes necessary, followed by a 
similar cycle of crops. For example, in the cis-Sutlej tract, sugar-cane is 
succeeded by wheat, and wheat by cotton, so that the manure once 
laid down suffices for three years. Cultivation is quickly but steadily 
advancing in the Punjab. The area under tillage was from 20 to 23^ 
millions of acre? in the ten years ending 1878-9. The irrigation by 
Government canals rose during the same period from if to qper if 
millions of acres (increase, say half a million); irrigation from wells, 
water-courses, and other private works, from 4$ to 5 J millions of acres 
(increase, say f million). Total increase in irrigation during the ten 
years, nearly if million acres, or about 17 per cent. Not only 
did the general area under tillage increase, but the area under the 
more valuable crops increased in an even greater ratio. Thus (in round 
figures) the area unde/ wheat was 5J million acres in 1,869, and 7 
millions in 1879; oil-seeds in 1869 occupied nearly half a million acres, 
and in 1879 upwards of three-quarters o£ a million acres; sugar-cane, 
which in 1869 covered 325,831 acits, in 1879 had increased to 412,879; 
indigo rose within the same period from 32,444 to 93,528 acres; and 
tea from 552i*to 10,174 acres. The selling pric? of land rose from 
18 years’ purchase calculated on the land revenue demafid of 1869, to 
2jf years’ purchase in 1879. The average incidence of the land 
revenue per cultivated acre fell ^during the- same period from 25! 
pence to 22f pence. Wages and prices have both risen greatly through 
the action of railways. Prices of food grains ruled as follows on the 
1st of Janftary iP j6:—Wheat, 23 sers per rupee, or 4s. iod. per pwt.; 
barley; 33 sers per rupee, or 3s. sd. per cwt.; gram, 30 sers per rupee, 
or 3s. 9d. per cwt.; bdjra, 31 sers per rupee, or 3s. 7d. per cwt; jodr , 
34 sers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. per cwt.; rice, 9 sers per rupee, or 12s. 5d. 
per cwt. # 

Land Tenures. -The following account oi the prevailing land tenures 
of the Province is quoted in afclightly condensed form from the Punjab 
Administration Report for 1872-73, pp. 9-16:— 
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‘ According to the statistics of 1872-73, the Punjab has an area of 
65,283,050 acres, or nearly 102,005 square miles. Returns of tenure 
exist for 30 Districts, being wanting only in the case of Koh& and 
Hazdra; but the Jhang return must be rejected, as regards area at least, 
as it shows the entire area of the District, much of which is waste land, 
the property of Government, or held by private owners. There remain 
29 Districts, with an area of 90,462 square miles. In these Districts, 
1301 villages, with an area of 4446 square miles, are held by 3579 
proprietors of the landlord class; and 29,558 villages, with an area of 
63,039 square miles, by 1,955,928 cultivating proprietors. Taking the 
Province as a whole, it may be estimated that between one-fifth and 
one-sixth of the area is the property of Government; while upwards of 
four-fifths belongs to private owners. The greater part of the area 
belonging to Government is, however, little better than a desert, and 
could not profitably be brought under cultivation without the aid of 
extensive works of irrigation. Some of the more favourably situated 
portions are preserved as forest or grazing lands, and others are held 
under lease from Government for purposes of cultivation; but almost 
the eqdre cultivated area of the Province is included in the lands of 
private owners. 

* Thesejands are held subject to the payment of land revenue to the 
State, or to grantees holding from the State; and their revenue at present 
exceeds ^£2,200,000 per annum, of which more than ^320,000 are 
received by assignees who had, on various grounds, claims to considera¬ 
tion from Government. In some cases, these assignments are of the 
nature of tl\e release of the revenue of lands belonging to the assignees, 
but .they have no necessary connection with proprietary right ; and in 
the majority of instances the grantees are merely entitled to receive the 
revenue payable to Government, the amount of which is limited in the 
same way as if it were paid direct to Government. 

‘ From the above figures it will be seen that the great mass of the 
landed property in the Punjab is held by small proprietors, who culti¬ 
vate their own land in whole or in part. The chief characteristic of the 
tenure generally is, that these proprietors are associated together in 
village communities, having to a greater or less extent joint interests, 
and under our system of cash payments, limited so as to secure a 
certain profit to the proprietors, jointly responsible ( for the payment of 
the revenue assessed japon the village lands. It is almost an invariable 
incident of the tenure, that ifc any of the proprietors wishes to sell his 
rights, or is obliged to part with them in order to satisfy demands Upon 
him, the other members of t^e same community have a preferential 
right to purchase them at the same price as could be obtained from 
outsiders. w 

In some iases, all the proprietors have an undivided interest in all 
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me uinu ueionging to the proprietary community,—in other words, all 
the land is in common; and what the proprietors themselves cultivate is 
held fey them as tenants of the community. Their rights are regulated 
by their shares in the estate, both as regards the extent of the holdings 
they are entitled to cultivate and as regards the distribution of profits; 
and if the profits from land held by non-proprietary cultivators are not 
sufficient to pay the revenue and other charges, the balance would 
ordinarily be collected from the proprietors according to the same 
shares. 

1 It is, however, much more common for the proprietors to have their 
own separate holdings in the estate; and this separation may extend so 
far that there is no land susceptible of separate appropriation which is 
not the separate property of an individual or family. In an extreme 
case like this, the right of pre-emption and the joint responsibility for 
the revenue, in case any of the individual proprietors should fail to 
meet the demand upon him, are almost the only ties which bind the 
community together. The separation, however, generally does not go 
so far. Ofteri! all the cultivated land is held in separate ownership, 
while the pasture, ponds or tanks, etc., remain in common. Is other 
cases, the land cultivated by tenants is the common property of the 
community; and it frequently happens that the village contains several 
well-known subdivisions, each with its own separate land, the whole of 
which may be held in common by the proprietors of the subdivision, 
or the whole may be held in severalty, or part in separate ownership 
and part m common 

‘ Throughout the greater part of the Province, the orgrnization of 
the proprietors of land into village communities has existed from time 
immemorial, and is the work of the peqple themselves, and not the 
result of measures adopted either* by our own or by previous Govern¬ 
ments. Indeed, these communities have sometimes been strong enough 
to resist the payment of revenue to the Government of the day; and 
before our rule, nothing was more common than for th£m to decide 
tljpir disputes by petty wars against each other, instead of having 
recourse to any superior authority^) settle them. But in some locali¬ 
ties, the present communities have been constituted from motives of 
convenience in the application of our system of settlement. Thus, in 
the Simla Hills, jpd in the more mountainous portions of Kipgra 
District, th?.-present village communities consist of numerous small 
‘hamlets, each with its own group of fields and separate lands, and 
whidh had no bond of union until they were united for administrative 
purposes at the time of the Land Revenge Settlement. In the Mdltdn 
Division, again, while regular village communities were frequently found 
in the fertile lands fringing t#e rivers, all trace of these disappeared 
where the cultivation was dependent on scattered wells Beyond the 
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influence of the river. Here the well was the true unit of property; 
but where the proprietors of several wells lived together for mutual 
protection, or their wells were sufficiently near to be conveniently 
included within one village boundary, the opportunity wak taken to 
group them into village communities. The same course has been 
followed in some parts of the Derajdt Division, where small separate 
properties readily admitting of union were found. These arrangements 
were made possible by the circumstance that the village community 
system admits of any amount of separation of the property of the 
individual proprietors, and by care being taken that in the internal 
distribution of the revenue demand it should be duly adjusted with 
reference to the resources of the separate holdings. They also, in 
general, involved the making over in joint ownership to the proprietors 
of the separate holdings of waste land situate within the new boundary 
in which no private property had previously existed. In some cases, 
the village communities, while holding and managing the land as pro¬ 
prietors, are bound to pay a quit-rent to superior proprietors undeif 
whom they hold. The settlement is made according to circumstances, 
either* with the superior proprietor, who collects the Government 
revenue as well as his quit-rent from the communities, or with the 
communitt ^s in actual possession of the land, who pay the land revenue 
to Government and the quit-rent to the superior proprietor. In either 
case, the amount which the superior proprietor is entitled to collect is 
determined at settlement, as well as the amount of the land revenue 
demand. In the 30 Districts from which returns of tenure have been 
received, only 435 villages, with an area of 314^ square miles, are 
shown as held by superior proprietors collecting the Government 
revenue in addition to their own quit-rent; but this evidently does not 
include cases where the superior proprietors are also assignees of the 
Government revenue. There are also 13,169 holdings of superior 
proprietors who colYect only their own quit-rent and are not responsible 
for the Government revenue. The latter are in many cases persons to 
whom the quit-rent was given in commutation of more extensive pro¬ 
prietary rights, of which they had bl'en dispossessed in favour of the 
present holders. • 

‘There are sometimes ajso proprietors holding lands within the 
estates of village communities, but who are not members of the com¬ 
munities, and are not entitled to share in the common profit, nor liable 
for anything more than the revenue of their own lands, the village 
charges ordinarily paid by proprietors, and the quit-rent, if any, pajfoble 
to the proprietary body of the pillage. The most common examples ot 
this class are the holders ot plots at present or formerly revenue free, in 
which the assignees were allowed to get ’■proprietary possession in con¬ 
sequence 6f having planted gardens or made other improvements. Or 
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because they had other claims to consideration on the part of the 
village community. In the Riwal Pindi Division, also, it tvas thought 
proper to record old-established tenants, who had never paid anything 
for the ladd they held but their proportion of the land revenue and 
village expenses, and had long paid direct to the collectors of the 
revenue—but were not descended from the original proprietary body— 
as owners of their own holdings,-while not participating in the common 
rights and liabilities of the proprietary community. Except in the 
Jhelum and Rdwal Pindi Districts, where a small quit-rent was imposed, 
these inferior proprietors were not required to pay anything in excess of 
their proportion pf the Government revenue and other village charges. 
In Gujrdt, at the time of the first regular settlement, this class held no 
less than io per cent, of the total cultivated area, and in Rawal Pindi it 
paid 9 per cent, of the revenue. In Rdwal Pindi the persons recorded 
as proprietors of their own holdings only were in some cases the repre¬ 
sentatives of the original proprietary body ,jagirddrs having established 
proprietary rights over what were formerly the common lands of the 
village. * 

* In Multdn and Muzaffargarh, and perhaps in some other Districts 
in the south of the Punjab, a class of proprietors distinct from the 
owners of the land, is found under the name of chakddrs , sity/iddrs, or 
kasurkhwdrs. These are the owners of wells, or occasionally of irriga¬ 
tion channels, constructed at their expense in land belonging to others. 
They possess hereditary and transferable rights, both in the well or 
irrigation channel and in the cultivation of the land irrigated from it, 
but may be bought out by the proprietor repaying the capital they have 
expended. They are generally entitled to arrange for the cultivation, 
paying a small fixed proportion of the praduce to the proprietor, and 
being responsible for the Governirfent revenue. Sometimes, however, 
the management of the property has been made over to the proprietor, 
who pays the Government revenue ; and the chakdar receives from him 
a fixed proportion of the produce, called hak kasdr. Or*a third party 
mgy manage the property, paying the Government revenue and the hak 
kasdr\ out of which the chakddr pays the proprietor’s allowance. In 
Rdwal Pindi, also, there is a small class of well proprietors in the posi¬ 
tion of middle-men, paying cash rent to the owner of the land, and 
receiving a’grain i^pt from the cultivator. , 

‘ In the ^.Districts from which returns are available, the number of 
tenants is about i, 100,000, as against 3^61 landlord proprietors and 
nearly a,000,000 cultivating proprietors. 

‘ Tenants entered as having rights of Occupancy are 378,997, 50,685 
aS'holding conditionally, 1,232,467 as teftants-at-will, and *33,032 as 
holders of service grants exctfted from revenue or rent other than the 
customary service by the proprietors. After the necessary* correction 
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for the Rohtak District, the tenants-at-will can scarcely *Le estimated at 
more than* 650,000; and this number and the number of tenants 
entered as holding conditionally has been considerably reducedoby the 
revision of tenancy entries in the Amritsar Division and the Lahore 
and Gujrdnwdla District's; while the number of tenants with right of 
occupancy has been correspondingly increased. Tenants with rights of 
occupancy have a heritable, but not, except in the case of a few of a 
superior class, transferable tenure.’ 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—The great centres of trade in the Punjab 
are Multan, Lahore, Amritsar, Ambala, Delhi, and Peshdwar. The 
channels of traffic fall into four great divisions. That on the north 
frontier comprises the trade with Kashmir, Ladikh, Yarkand, Chinese 
Thibet, and Central Asia generally; its imports being valued in 1875-76 
at ,£622,991, and its exports at ,£341,242. That on the west frontier 
includes the trade with Kdbul, Tirah, and Siwestin, with imports 
valued at £“937,188, and exports at £840,017. By both these routes, 
the traffic inward consists of charas (an. intoxicating preparation of 
Indian hemp), dyes of various kinds, goat’s wool, i'aw silk, fruits, 
and «rts, wood, furs and feathers, and shawl cloth; while indigo, 
grain, metals, salt, spices, tea, tobacco, Indian and European cotton 
cloth, hides and leather, form the chief items of return trade. The 
imports on the south frontier, from Sind and Rajputdna, were valued 
in the same year at £1,016,877 ; and the exports at £1,985,390. 
But by far. the largest trade is that by the eastern frontier with the 
North-Western and Central Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, Oudh, 
Madras, ai>d Raj putana. The imports on thy} route were valued at 
£10,021,107, and the exports at £2,713,142. The total value of 
the registered trade accordingly amounted to £18,477,958, of which 
£12,598,165 represents imports, and £5,879,792 exports. As the 
Punjab is essentially an agricultural country, the exports consist chiefly 
of grain, cotton, saft, and other raw produce; while the imports com¬ 
prise cloth, ITardware, and other manufactured articles. The mineral 
wealth of the Province is almost confined to its rich deposits of rock- 
salt. (See Mayo Mines, Kalab/ gh, Salt Range, and Jhelum, 
Shahpur, and Kohat Districts.) The principal manufacture of the 
Punjab is that of cotton cloth, valued in 1875-76 at £2,008,554. The 
othqr main items include wood-work (£614,846),. iron (£413,636), 
leather (£480,876), gold and silver lace (£329,405). silk (£184,159), 
and shawls (£133,634). Th^total number of manufactories at work in 
the Province in 1875-76 was returned at 501,165, employing 1,407,911 
workmen, with an estimated oyt-tum of £5,398,282. 

Communications, etc .—THfe railway system of the Punjab is a continua¬ 
tion of that which extends from Calcutta into the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, andtit* will shortly be put into direct connection with the sea at 
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Karachi (Kurrachee) in Sind. The East Indian Railway sends a branch 
across the Jumna at Delhi, whence the Rijputina State Railway runs 
southward through Delhi and Gurgdon Districts into Rijputdna, and 
will ultimately be extended to Bombay. The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway continues the main system through the Gangetic Dodb, 
crossing the Jumna into this Province from Sahiranpur District, 
and runs vi& Ambdla, Ludhidna, Jalandhar, and Amritsar to Lahore. 
Thence the Northern State Railway, now (1879) completed to Jhelum, 
will continue the line as far as Peshdwar on the north-west frontier; 
while the Indus Valley Railway already unites Lahore and Mitt tin 
with Bahdwalpur,. Sukkur (Sakhar), and Kardchi. The total length 
of railways in the Province in 1875-76 amounted to 663 miles. A 
large part of the heavy traffic is conveyed by country boats on the Five 
Rivers, and thence by the Indus to the sea. Excellent metalled roads 
also connect the main centres of trade and the District headquarters. 
In 1878-79 there were. 1467 miles of metalled and 23,156 miles of 
unmetalled roads, in the Province. Total length of telegraph lines, 
2766 miles in 1*8,7 9 as against 761 miles in 1869. The Imperial Post 
Office conveyed 9,887,643 letters in 1869, and 16,306,050 in *879. 
During the ten years 1869-1879, the number of newspapers published 
in the Province increased from 13 to 36. 0 

Administration .—The Province is divided into 10 Divisions, namely, 
Delhi, Hissar, Ambala, Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, Rawal 
Pindi, Multan, the Derajat, and Peshawar, each of which see sepa¬ 
rately. The total revenue of the Province for the year 1876-77 amounted 
to ,£3,837,599, of which ,£2,005,814 was contributed by the,,land tax. 
The expenditure for the same year was returned at ,£1,945,858. The 
total number of tribunals of all classes ip operation in the Punjab 
during the year 1875-76 was 615; *and the judges included 60 cove¬ 
nanted civilians, 60 commissioned military officers, 53 uncovenanted 
civilians, and 455 native magistrates. The official returns show 38,122 
persons convicted 0/ all cognizable offences, great or small,'' during the 
same year. The total number of prisoners confined in all jails in the 
Province amounted to 48,974, of whom 2051 were females; and the 
daily average number to 14,550, of whom 518 were females. Educa¬ 
tion has made steady progress under British rule. The Province 
contained in ’1875-7^ as many as 2067 colleges or schools, with a tojal 
of 115,413 pppils, of whom 58,790 were Hindus, 43,533 Muhamma¬ 
dans, 11,074 Sfkns, 1025 Christians, and 9f\i ‘others.’ There were 200 
municipal towns in 1876-77, with an aggregate revenue of ,£217,147, 
and an expenditure of ,£212,445. ‘ , 

Medical Aspects. -The climate of the Punjib plains is noticeabhvfor 
its dryness and heat Near the 'hills, the rainfall is comparatively high, 
the annual antount in 1875 being 156 inches at Dharmsdlk,^ inches 
VOL. VII. E 
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at Simld, 35 at Jalandhar, and S 3 at Gurdispur. As we recede from 
the mountains, however, it fell to 48 at Sidlkot, 46 at Gujrdnwdla, 43 at 
Amritsar, and 33 at Lahore and Ambdla. Jhelum had only 28finches, 
Sirsa 19, Shdhpur 11, and Jhang 8. Finally, in the desert tract on the 
south-west, the rainfall at Muzaffargarh sank to 5 inches, at Mdltdn to 
37, and at Montgomery to 1-9. The highest mean monthly tem¬ 
perature was 95* F. in July at Mdltdn, and the lowest, 38° F. in 
January at Simll. The principal endemic disease is fever. The 
total number of deaths from all causes reported during 1875 was 447,208, 
or 25-57 per thousand of the population. Of this ratio, 16 per 
thousand were asigned to fever, 1*57 to bowel complaints, 078 to small¬ 
pox, 076 to cholera, and 070 to injuries, including accidents from 
snakes or wild beasts. The Province contained in the same year a 
total of 150 hospitals or charitable dispensaries, which afforded relief to 
1,037,835 persons, of whom 29,6x5 were in-patients. 

Punjab Native states. —A number of States in dependence on the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab (Panjdb). Estimated area, 114,739 
square miles ; estimated pop. 5,410,389. A list of the 1 States, with the 
area <»nd population of each, will be found 'at the beginning of the 
preceding article (Punjab). 

Punntb.—State and town in Bundclkhand.— See Panna. 

Pun -na-riep (. Poon-na-riep). —Village in the Mo-gnyo township of 
Henzada District, Pegu Division, British'Burma. Pop. (1877), 335 r. 

Punniar. — Battle - field in Gwalior State, Central India. — See 
Panniar. 

Ptinpun. —River of South Behar, rising in the extreme south*of Gayd 
District, in lat. 24° 30' n., and long. 84° n' e. It flows towards the 
Ganges, into Patnd District, in a north-easterly course, more or less 
parallel to that of the Son, till it approaches the canal at Naubatpar, 
where it takes a Jjend to the cast, crossing the Patnd and Gaya road 
about 10 miles from Bdnkipur, and joining the Ganges at Fatwd. About 
9 miles above its junction with the Ganges, the Piinpdn is joined by the 
Mdrhar. Lat. 25 0 28' 45" N., long. 85° 13' 30" e. The width of the 
Punpun, which is enclosed with high steep banks, is here about 100 
yards. ‘ 

Ptir. —Town in Azamg.?,rh District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 
25° 57' X5" N -> long. g 4 ’ 3' E - J POP- (1872), 52x3. 

Puraiy&r. —Tov/n in Tanjore (Tanjdvur) District, Madras; situated 
in lat. 10“ 38' n., and long. 79 0 25' e., close to Tranquebar. Pop. 
(1871), 5864, inhabiting X286 houses. One of the stations of the S.P.G. 
Mission. c 

Puraudhar. —Chief town of Purandhar -Subdivision, Poona (Pdna) 
District, Bombay; with two hill forts. c It lies in lat. 18 0 16' 33" n., and 
long. 7 4”^)'*45" e. ; 16 miles south of Poona city. The highest point 
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of the mountain ot Purandhar is upwards of 1700 feet above the plain 
below, and 4472 feet above the sea. The forts are situated from 300 
to 400* feet below the summit. Their defences, like most of the hill 
forts in this part of the country, are of perpendicular rock, and are 
weakened rather than strengthened by curtains and bastions of 
masonry. Purandhar was one of the first places which the Marhatta 
chief Sivaji brought under his possession, by practising on the fears 
of its defenders. In 1665, it was invested by the forces of Aurangzeb, 
under the command of Diler KMn; and though the defence was 
obstinate, and the success of the undertaking doubtful, Sivaji appears 
to have been so intimidated at the prospect of its fail, that he surren¬ 
dered the place, and entered the service of Aurangzeb, from whom, 
however, he soon revolted, recapturing the fort in 1670. After the 
power of the Peshwis had superseded that of the descendants of Sivaji 
at Poona, it was the usual stronghold to which the former retreated 
when unable to remain in safety at the capital. In 1818, Purandhar was 
invested by a Britjsh force, and, after a brief resistance, surrendered at 
discretion. Th% fort commands a passage through the Ghdts, called 
the Purandhar Ghdt Here, in 1776, was concluded a treaty b^Ween 
the British Government and the Marhatta States, but its conditions were 
never fulfilled, being overruled by a subsequent agreement between the 
Bombay Government and Raghoba. 

Puraniglidam. —River-side village in Nowgong District, Assam, 
whose inhabitants are engaged in'fishing and trade. 

Pur&riL. —Chicfship in the south-east of Bhanddra District, Central 
Provinces, along the Efgh river; comprising 6 villages. Area, 39 
square miles, of which 7 are cultivated. The chief is a Gond, and fhe 
population consists mainly of Gonds and Gtrirds. The forests contain 
good building timber, but are infested by tigers. Purira, the chief village 
(lat. 21 0 9' n., long. 80° 26' e.), has an indigenous school. 

Puri. —A District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, forming 
the southern portior of the Orissa Division ; lying between 19 0 27' 40" 
anc^2o° 16' 20" n. lat, and between 85° o' 26" and 86° 28' e. long. Area 
(1878), 2472 square miles; populatidh in 1872, 769,674 souls. Bounded 
on the north b% the Native States of Bdnkf and Athgarh; on the east 
and north-east by Cuttack District; on the s^uth-east and south by the 
Bay of Bengal; and*on the west by the Madras District of Ganjdm, 
and by the Sjafe of Ranpur. The headquarters of the District are at 
Puri Town. • 

Physical Aspects .—The District generally may be divided into threte 
tracts—west, middle, and east. The wesieip, extends from the right 
bank of the Day 4 river across the stone country of Ddndifndi and 
Khurdhd, till it rises into the hiift of the Tributary Stated It contains 
the only mountains found in Puri. A low range, beginning in^)ompdra 
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and running south-east in an irregular line towards the ChiMLake, con¬ 
stitutes a watershed between this District and the MaMnadi river. The 
most important peaks are in Khurdha. On the north of the Chilkd they 
become bold and very varied in shape, and throw out spurs ahd promon¬ 
tories into the lake, forming island-studded bays, with fertile valleys 
running far inland between their ridges. The middle and eastern 
divisions consist entirely of alluvial plains, the south-western part of the 
Mahdnadi delta. They are watered by a network of channels, through 
which the most southerly branch of that river, the Koydkhdi, finds its way 
into the sea The middle tract comprises the richest and most populous 
pargands of the District; the eastern is less thickly peopled, and in the 
extreme east loses itself in the jungles around the mouths of the Devf 
stream. The following scheme briefly shows the river system of the 
District:— 
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All these rivers are navigable by large boats during the rainy season, 
but none, is deep enough for boats of too maunds, or say 4 tons 
burden, throughout the whole year. Only one of them, the Kus- 
bhadrd, enters the sea. It follows a very winding course, ahd is of little 
value for navigation. Its bed has silted up, and its floods devastate the 
surrounding country. The three* rivers most important to the people of 
Puri are the Bhdrgavi, the Dayd, and the Hdn, which all enter the 
Chilkd Lake after running widely diverse courses. In the rainy season 
they come down in tremendous floods, that burst the banks and carry 
everything before them. In the tlry weather, they die-away into long 
shallow pools in the midst of vast expanses of sand. Their banks are 
generally abrupt, and in many parts are artificially raised and protected 
by strong dikes. The total length of Govemmept embankments in 
Puri District amounted in 1866 to 316I miles, with 43 sluices, main¬ 
tained at an annual cost of £ 7, i6t. per mile. * 

The total cost to Government of inundations in Puri District 
amounted, for constructiqn of embankments, etc., and remission of 
Teyenue alone, to £ 79,963 in fifteen years, equivalent tcf a charge of 
10 per cent, on thq total land revenue of the District. Iji addition to 
this large sum, it is estimated that the single flood of 1866 destroyed 
standing crops to the value of ^643,683 in Puri District alone, not¬ 
withstanding that 10,620 apres of fertile land are permanently left 
untilled «for fear of inundation. The truth is, that* the Mahdnadi, in 
time of flood, pours double the quantity of water into the Puri rivers 
that theiv channels are capable of carrying to‘the. pea. The result is, 
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that the surplus overflows in spite of embankments and protective 
works. The whole District lives in readiness for such calamities; and 
the deaths by drowning reported to the police, during the three years 
ending in 1870, averaged only 117 per annum. These figures, how¬ 
ever, by no means represent the total loss of life from this cause. The 
excessive floods also render tillage precarious, and the crops uncertain; 
so that in localities most subject to inundations, the rents are brought 
down to one-fifth of the rates obtained for the same quality of land in 
parts protected from the violence of the rivers. Of the 24 fiscal 
divisions ( pargands) of the District, 12 are still so completely at the 
mercy of the ri\«ers that more than 50 per cent, of their area was 
flooded in 1866. 

The coast-line of Puri consists of a belt of sandy ridges, varying from 

4 miles to a few hundred yards in breadth. It contains no harbours of 
any importance. Puri Port is simply an unprotected roadstead, open 
from the middle of September to the middle of March. During the 
remainder of tha,year, the surf does not allow of the vessels (chiefly 
country brigs) ’frequenting the port being laden or unladen. The 
principal lakes in the District are the Sar and the Chilkd. The farmer 
is a backwater of the river Bhdrgavf, and is 4 miles long by 2 brold. 
The Chilka is an inland sea in the extreme south-east womer of 
Orissa, separated from the ocean by a narrow sandy ridge. On the 
west the lake is hemmed in by lofty mountains, and on the south it is 
bounded by the hilly watershed separating Orissa from Madras. It is 
a pear-shaped expanse of water, 44 miles long, of which the northern 
half has a mean breadth of 20 miles, while the southern barely averages 

5 miles in width. Its smallest area is returned at 344 square miles *in 
the dry weather, increasing to about 450* in the rainy season. Its 
mean depth is from 3 to 5 feet, and* its bed is in some parts slightly 
below low-water mark. From December to June thejake is salt. The 
theories respecting the origin of the Chilkd are given at length in the 
article under that heading. The scenery of the Chilkd is very varied, 
ant^ in places exceedingly picturesque. On its eastern side lie the 
islands of Parikud, which have siltdd up behind, and are now partially 
joined to the rijlge of land shutting off the Chilkd front the sea. Salt¬ 
making is largely carried on in this part of the District. The Puri 
rivers enter tKe Chilly at its northern end; and it is in the tracts situated 
here that the^remest suffering occurs in times of general inundation. 
There are no revenue-paying forests in Purl District; but the jungles 
yield honey, bees-wax, tasar silk, the dye qalled gundt, and various 
medicinal drugs. The timber-trees include sdl, sissu, ebony, jack-wood, 4 ' 
mango, pidsdl, kurtnd, etc. Bamboos and rat&n-canes abound.* Game 
of every kind is plentiful; but in^he open part of the country the larger 
wild beasts fiave been nearly exterminated. Of fishes there is an 
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endless variety, and the fisheries have been estimated to give employ¬ 
ment to 30V073 professional fishermen. 

History. — The general history of Puri is that of Orissa. Tke only 
two noteworthy political events that have taken place since the District 
passed into our hands, together with the rest of the Province, in 1803, 
are the rebellion of the Mahdraja of Khurdhd in 1804, and the rising 
of the pdiks or peasant militia in 1817-18. 

The Rdjd of Khurdhd, although stripped of a considerable portion 
of his territory, had been left by the Marhattds in comparative indepen¬ 
dence within his own kild or fort. When we entered the Province, the 
Rdjd passively espoused our cause, and the decision of the British 
Commissioners to retain the par gauds taken by the Marhattds was silently 
acquiesced in. But after the European troops had returned to Madras, 
and the native force at Cuttack had been considerably reduced by the 
necessity of establishing detached outposts in different parts of the 
country, the Rdjd thought that a favourable opportunity had arrived for 
recovering the lost territory. As a tentative measure, lje sent one of his 
servants in July 1804 to collect the rents of one of the? villages, named 
Bdtgdon, lying within the Mughalbandf. This messenger was summarily 
ejected; and the Commissioners addressed to the Rija a strong remon¬ 
strance, kut the warning appears to have had but little effect. In 
September of the same year (1804), the Rajd was detected in an intrigue 
relative to the affairs of the Puri temple. He was therefolte forbidden 
to issue orders to any person whatever residing within the limits of 
Mughalbandf territory, without Ihe express sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioners. #In October, exactly one month aftsr the issue of this order, 
the Rdjd’s troops—if a disorderly mob of pdiks and peons can so be 
called—made a raid on the«.villages in the vicinity of Pippli; and this 
affair, though partaking more of th% nature of a large dakditi or gang- 
robbery than of unorganized and preconcerted military aggression, never¬ 
theless occasioned considerable alarm. The majority of our forces had 
returned to Madras, and what few troops remained bfhind were scattered 
over a considerable area. The nature of the country rendered speedy 
communication and rapid concentrtttion impossible. Troops were sent 
for from Ganjdfti, and a detachment speedily marched, from Cuttack. 
The rebels, driven out of Pippli, retreated to the fort at Khurdhd, followed 
by, our troops. In three weeks the approaches, w]pich wete stockaded 
and fortified with strong masonry barriers, were carried fyv storm; but 
the Rdjd made good his escape southwards. A* few days later, he 
surrendered, and his territory was confiscated. The Rdjd was released 
in 1807 and allowed to reridp in Puri, his estate being managed as a 
Government khds mahdl, Mid an allowance made for his maintenance. 

In 1817-18, the pdiks or landed mililia rose in open rebellion against 
the oppressions suffered at the hands of the farmers, sabhrdkhdrs, and 
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other underlings, to whom was entrusted the collection of the revenue ; 
and also against the tyrannies of a venal police. They found a 
natural leader in one Jagabandhu, an officer who had inherited from 
his ancestors the post of commander of the forces of the Rajd in 
Khurdhd, and ranked next to the Rija himself. He had been unlaw¬ 
fully deprived of his estate, and was consequently reduced to beggary. 
For nearly two years he derived his maintenance from the voluntary 
contributions of the people, and wandered about attended by a ragged 
tribe of followers, bearing the insignia pertaining to his former position. 
The rebels attacked the police station and other Government offices at 
Mnpur, where they killed upwards of a hundred men, and carried off 
about jC1500 of treasure. The civil buildings at Khurdhd were burnt 
to the ground, and another body of the insurgents advanced into 
Lembdi pargand, and murdered one of our native officials, who had 
incurred their displeasure. On the report of these occurrences, the 
authorities at Cuttack at once despatched a force, one detachment of 
which marched direct to Khurdhd, and another to Pippli. After some 
severe fighting* British authority soon re-established itself everywhere. 
The Rajd was captured in Puri town as he was on the point of^taking 
flight, and was removed to Calcutta, and placed in confinement m Fort 
William, where he died in November 1817. The country has been 
gradually restored to order and tranquillity; and at the present day, 
Khurdha is a profitable and well-managed Government property, and 
the cultivators are a contented and prosperous class. The present 
Rija of i uri was convicted in 1878 ef murder, and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. Puri District is of surpassing interest as containing 
the sacred shrine of Jaganndth, which, with the festivals held therje, is 
fully described in the article on Puri Town. 

Population .—A Census, roughly 4 aken by the police in 1854, returned 
the population of Puri District at 700,000. In 1866, after the famine, 
the houses wefe counted by the police, and, aftef allowing 5 inhabit¬ 
ants to each, the population was estimated at 528,712. "The Census 
of 1872 disclosed a total population of 769,674 persons, dwelling in 
3175 villages and 143,920 houses* Average density of population, 311 
per square mile; average number of inhabitants per village, 242; 
average numfier of persons per house, 5 -3. Classified as to sex, there 
were—males, 385^49; females, 380,225] proportion of males in total 
population^ 50'6 percent. Classified as to age, there were, under 12 
years—males, 138,629; and females, 123,743; total children, 262,372 : 
above 12 years—finales, 250,820; and females, 256,482 ; total adults, 
507,302 : grand total, 769,674. Classified according to religion, there 
were—Hindus, 739,636, or 96-1 per cent.«of the District population; 
Muhammadans, 11,586,.or 1*5 per cent.; Christians, 576; ‘otners,’ 
17,876, or a'3 per cent. 
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The native population is nominally divided according to the ancient 
fourfold classification of Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Stidras. 
In reality, it is divided into the Brahmans, or priests; the Kshattriyas, 
or royal and military class; and the Sudras, who comprise the residue 
of the population. In order, however, to maintain some show of keep¬ 
ing up the ancient fourfold division, several classes are admitted to 
hold a position half-way between the Sddras and the Kshattriyas. The 
most important of these are the Karans, who correspond to the 
Kdyasths or writer caste of Bengal. The bulk of the population 
consist of Uriyd-speaking castes, but many little colonies from other 
parts of India have settled in the District. There is a consider¬ 
able sprinkling of Bengalis among the official and landed classes. 
A number of Telingds have come from the south, and established 
themselves along the coast, on the shores ai the Chilkd, and around 
the mouths of the rivers. Almost the whole boat traffic of the District 
is in their hands. The Kumtis are immigrants from the adjoining 
District of Ganjdm. The trading classes contain families who have 
come from Bhojpur, Bundelkhand, and other parts 6f•North-Western 
India.^ A scattered Marhatti population survives from the time when 
the country was in the hands of their race. They live chiefly by trade, 
or enjoy little grants of land, and form a very respectable, although not 
a numerous class. The Musalmdns, who also represent a once domi¬ 
nant race in Orissa, exhibit no such powers of adapting themselves to 
their altered circumstances. They are generally poor, proud, and 
discontented. They contain representatives of Afghan families from 
beyond the confines of Northern India; but, as a rule, they are the 
descendants of the common soldiery, camp-followers, and low-caste 
‘Hindu converts. There are o also two hill tribes, the Kandhs and the 
Savars or Saurds; for a further account of whom, see Orissa Tributary 
States. 

The population bf the District is entirely rural, and the only town 
containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants is Puri itself, with, a resident 
population (1872) of 22,695. There are 1934 villages with less than 200 
inhabitants; 928 with from 200 to,500; 227 with from 500 to 1000; 
78 with from iaoo to 2000; 7 with from 2000 to 3000; and 1 with 
from 20,000 to 50,000; grand total, 3175. The chief towns in the 
District are— Puri, the capital, and the seat of the worship of Jaganndth; 
pop 1 . (1872), 22,695 : Pippli, 25 miles from Puri, the centre of con¬ 
siderable trade in rice and cjpth : and Bhuvaneswar, the temple city 
of Siva, and a place of pilgrimage, containing shrines in every stage of 
Orissa art. Buddhism, for ten centuries, was the prevailing religion of 
Orissa; byt its only tracesare to be found in the cave dwellings and 
rock habitations of the priests and herwits, and in recently deciphered 
inscription^ <- Their principal settlement was 'at Khan&oiri, about 
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half-way between Puri and Cuttack. The Snake,' Elephant, and Tiger 
Caves here (for a description of the latter see UDAYAGiRi),*and a two- 
storie 4 monastery, known as the Queen’s Palace (Rani-nur), are the 
most interesting excavations. They form relics of the three distinct 
phases through which Buddhism passed. The first, or ascetic age, is 
represented by the single sandstone cells, scarcely bigger than the lair 
of a wild beast, and almost as inaccessible ; the second, or ceremonial 
age, is shown in the pillared temples for meetings of the brotherhood, 
with commodious chambers for the spiritual heads attached to them; 
the third, or fashionable age of Buddhism, reached its climax in the 
Queen’s Palace, adorned with a sculptured biography of its founder. 
Sun-worship is one of the religions into which. Buddhism disintegrated; 
and the most exquisite memorial of this is the temple of Kanarak 
upon the Orissa shore, now a picturesque ruin. (For a full account of 
these temples, see Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xix. pp. 72-91.) 

Agriculture. —No trustworthy figures are available for the area under 
cultivatioa In 1870, it was returned at 1158 square miles, out of a 
then total area ef r 2504 sq. miles. It has been calculated that 800,000 
acres, or 1250 square miles, would*be a nearer approximation, guri is 
strictly a rice-growing tract Of rice crops, the following are the most 
important:—The bidli, sdrad, ddlud, and matidud. The sdrad or winter 
crop is transplanted as a rule, a process ensuring 0 much larger return. 
Pulses, jute, hemp, flax, and oil-seeds are also produced. Manure is 
sparingly employed; irrigation is effected from wells, tanks, and rivers. 
Rotation of crops is not very geneially practised. Among miscel¬ 
laneous crops are—tobacco, grown on low moist lands; cotton, sown 
early in the cold weather, and reaped in May or June, on sdrad rice 
land; sugar-cane, on high land, with abuqflant moisture, or with capa¬ 
bilities of irrigation; turmeric ( hahli ); bdigun (Solanum melongena), 
on homestead land; potatoes, red pepper, and pdn or betel-leaf. The 
total crop of rice is estimated at about 5 millions cR‘ cwts.; fhe cotton 
at about 21,00c cwts.; and the pulse at about 25,000 awts. It is 
estimated that about 6c,000 cwts. of rice are annually exported 
—Sne-third by sea, and two-thirds by land and the Chilkd Lake ; 
but the above figures must be received with caution. The yield 
per acre is from 16 to 36 cwts. of unhusked paddy, and from 
8 to 16 cwts. of ’jusked rice. The average out-turn from fair land 
may be put down at 10 cwts. of rice. Thirty acres are a large 
holding, ancf 80 acres an unusually larg% one. A husbandman with 
10 acres is supposed to be as well off as a small retail shopkeeper, or 
a servant earning about Rs. 8, or 16s. a month. The husbandman* 
dresses worse, but he has more to eat The - cultivators, as a .class, are 
deeply in debt to the landholdars, who make advances of money and 
rice to their tenants, a large proportion of them hold at fixed rates, 
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and represent the th'dni rayats of the Settlement paper/, who hold their 
land under leases ( kdlipattds ), granted by the Settlement officers in 
i8 3 6 ' 37 . and remaining in force until the next Settlement iiv 1897. 
The average rates of rent in Puri District vary from 6s. 3d. in the deltaic 
upland to 3s. 3d. in the neighbourhood of the Chilkd Lake. The average 
for sdrad rice land yielding only one crop is 5s. rod. per acre; for the 
same land yielding a second crop of cotton, 6s. 3d. Of land suited to 
special crops, sugar-cane land fetches 10s. per acre; tobacco land, 14s.; 
and pdn land, £ 1, 5s. Wages are lower in Purl than in Cuttack or 
Balasor. The most common rate of wages for permanent employment 
is Rs. 2, or 4s., per month, with a suit of cold-weather and warm-weather 
clothing : altogether, thiai, would be in money Rs. 24, or £2, 8s., a year; 
in clothes, Rs. 3, or 6s.; and in occasional donations, Rs. 6, or 12s.: in 
all, Rs. 33, or 6s., a year. For occasional labour, the rate is from 
3d. to 4d. per diem. Skilled labour fetches about 6d. a day. In salt 
manufacture, the rate of remuneration is 2 annas, or 3d., per maund 
(82 lbs.) of the out-turn, all at the risk of the labourer It takes 4 men 
to make 400 maunds of salt in a fair season of three months; and in 
the ejjd it has been estimated that they will only receive Rs. 50, or jQ 5. 
The average price of rice (calculated from the prices between i87u and 
1874) wa^—in Puri Subdivision, 29 sers per rupee, or 3s. rod., per cwt., 
and in Khurdhd Subdivision, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. 9d., per cwt. 
The average price of pulses in Khurdhd was 11 sers per rupee, or xos. 
2d. per cwt. The price of ordinary coarse rice has doubled within the 
last thirty years. Thus people ire working at the same rate of wages 
now, whep a rupee buys only 32 sers of rice, \vhich prevailed formerly 
when 64 sers could be bought for the same sum. 

Natural Calamities. — The District is liable to disastrous floods 
and famines. Of the thirty-two years ending 1866, twenty-four were 
years of flood so serious as to require remissions of revenue to the 
extent of j^4r,993 l . If to this we add ^1393 remitted for the drought 
in 1865-66,* we have a total loss of ,£43,386. At the same time, 
the sum of ^35,577 has been expended by Government on embank¬ 
ments and other protective works.i In 7 villages, on the north of‘the 
Chilkd, one-fourth of the whole area is exempted from payment on 
account of its exposure to inundation. By the flood of 1866, more than 
412,000 persons were driven suddenly out of housg and home into the 
midst of a sea between 7 and 9 feet deep. The unhappy inhabitants 
of this region live in a constant state of preparation. Most of the 
hamlets have boats tied to the houses; and for miles, the high thatched 
roofs are firmly held down bv bamboo stakes, so as to afford a refuge 
in time ef flood. In 1866, the destruction of human life was great; 
the cattle, too, suffered terribly. Inundations are, as a rule, more 
calamitous than droughts, for, even if the rivers* fail, the Pfomnce has its 
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own local annual rainfall of 55 inches in reserve. The famine of 1866 
is estimated to have caused a mortality of not less than 35 81 per cent, 
on a population returned in that year at 588,841. (For a further account 
of the great famine of 1866, see Orissa.) 

Manufactures , etc .—Apart from a little weaving and pottery-making, 
the only manufacture of Puri is salt, which is made by solar evapora¬ 
tion, principally in Pdrikud and the tract to the north and east of the 
Chilkd Lake. The process has already been described in the article 
on Parikud. Speaking generally, a Pirikud salt-field consists of a 
little canal from the Chilkd ‘ workings,’ diverging at right angles upon 
either side. Eaqji working is composed of a row of four tanks and a 
network of shallow pools, and is managed by from three to five men, 
who are paid by the piece, and earn, about Rs. 3, or 6s., a month. 
The total cost of salt made in this way is about 8d. per cwt. In 
1875-76, the total amount of salt manufactured in Puri was 67,170 
maunds, realizing £38,544. The value of the sea-borne trade of the 
District in 1874-y was £6066 ; 32 vessels, with a tonnage of 10,553, 
entered Puri Port. Since January 1876, a system of traffic registration 
has been introduced on the Grand Trunk Road between Calcu^a and 
Madras, the registering station being at Rambhd, on the Chilkd Lake, 
just beyond the Puri frontier. The chief exports are pulses, rice, 
vegetables, metals, salt, drugs, cotton, and silk goods. fte imports 
include saU, unrefined sugar, and spices. The two main lines of road 
in Puri District are the Calcutta and Madras Trunk Road, and the 
Pilgrim Road from Cutback to Puri. 

Administration. — In 1877-78/ the revenue of Puri District was 
returned at ,£62,512. The land tax amounted to £,'44,707 in 
1829-30, to £45,973 in £1850-51, to -£47>9 6 3 in i 8 7°-7L and to 
£48,149 in 1877-78. Between 1850 and 1870, the number of separate 
estates had risen from 272 to 432, and the number of proprietors from 
910 to 1191. In 1828-29, there were only 3 dburts, revenue and 
judicial, in the District; in 1850, there were 7; in 1870-71, 13, In 
1828-29, there was only 1 covenanted officer in Puri; there are now 3 
covenanted civilians in charge. «The regular police force in 1872 
consisted of ^28 men of all ranks. The municipal *poIice numbered 
83, and the village watch 2527. The total machinery, therefore, for 
protecting person ^nd property consisted of 3038 officers and men, 
giving 1 rntyv tc every o - 8i of a square mile of area, or to every*253 
of population. There are 2 jails in £urf, viz. the District jail at 
the civil station, and a Subdivisional lock-up at Khurdhd. In, 1872, 
the daily average number of prisoners in^jail was 92-23. In 1872-73* 
the number of schools was 112, attended by 2802 pupils. .By March 
1875, the ntimber of schools hud increased to 182, and the number of 
pupils to 4155. There are 13 middle-class vernacular sctools in the 
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District A Sanskrit school has been established in Puri town. The 
District contains one municipality, vis. Puri town. The municipal 
income in 1876-77 amounted to ^914. 

Temperature, etc. —The average annual rainfall is 55-55 indies'. The 
prevailing diseases of Puri District are malarial fever in all its varieties, 
elephantiasis, dysentery, and cholera. Fairs and religious gatherings 
are the great predisposing causes of epidemics. The Puri Pilgrim 
Hospital and Dispensary is the principal medical charity of the District. . 
The average daily attendance in 1872 was 34-64. There is also a 
* branch dispensary at Khurdhd. 

Puri.—Headquarters Subdivision of Puri District Bengal Area, 
1530 square miles; villages, 2126; houses, 95,992; pop. (1872), 
488,751. Average number of persons per square mile, 319; villages, 
1-38; persons per village, 229; houses per square mile, 62; inmates 
per house, 5. This Subdivision includes the 4 police circles ( thdnds ) of 
Puri, Gop, PippH, and Labbd with the Chilki Lake. 

Puri (commonly known as Jaganndth). —Chief towp.of Puri District, 
Bengal; situated on the coast, in lat. 19° 48' 17" n ., arid long. 85° 51' 
39' E., r separated from the sea by low sandy ridges. In 1825, according 
to Stirling, it contained 5741 houses. In 1841, the houses numbered 
6620, inhabited by 23,766 persons. The Census of 1872 disclosed a 
population of 22,695, °f whom 12,077 were males and 10,618 females. 
The number of Hindus was 22,340 ; of Muhammadans, 217’; of Chris¬ 
tians, 14; and ‘others,’ 224. This is the ordinary resident population, 
but during the great festivals df Jaganndth, the number is some¬ 
times swollen by as many as a hundred thousand pilgrims. Puri 
covers an area of 1871 acres, including the whole ksketra or sacred 
precincts of the town. It is a city of lodging-houses, being destitute 
alike of manufactures or commerce 1 on any considerable scale. . The 
streets are mean and narrow, with the exception of the principal 
avenue, which leads from the temple to the country-house of Jaganndth. 
The houses are built of wattle covered with clay, raised on platforms of 
hard mud, about 4 feet high, and many of them gaily painted with 
Hindu gods, or with scenes from the Indian epics. The intervening 
sandhills between* the town and the beach intercept the drainage, and 
aggravate the diseases to which the overcrowding of the pilgrims gives 
rise. The sanitary measures which have been taken for tHe improve¬ 
ment of the town a^e of three kinds,—the first directed to lessen the 
number of pilgrims; the second, to mitigate the dangers of the road; 
and the third, to prevent epidemics in the town. In seasons of cholera 
or of other great calamity in Orissa, it would be possible to check the 
pilgrim stream, by giving warning in the Government Gazette, and through 
the medium of the vernacular papers, u This was done in 1 the famine 
year* 1866,,-and native opinion supported the Action of (Sovjmment 
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But such interference is resorted to only under extreme circumstances. 
The second set of preventive measures can be applied with greater ease, 
and with more certain results. Thousands of pilgrims die annually 
upon the journey from exhaustion and want of food, nor does it 
seem possible to lessen the number of deaths from fhese causes. 
Within the last few years, pilgrim hospitals have been opened along 
the main lines of road, and a medical patrol has been, through the 
energy and devotion of the Civil Surgeon of Puri, established in the 
vicinity of the holy city. Great good has been effected by these 
means; but a heavy drawback to their utility consists in the fact that 
the devotees will .only enter an hospital at the last extremity, and the 
surgeons say that the great majority of pilgrim patients are beyond the 
reach of aid when they are brought in. 

Cuttack city formerly suffered terribly from the passage of the pilgrim 
army, but a sanitary cordon is now maintained, and the result upon the 
public health has been marvellous. This inexpensive quarantine might 
easily be applied, to other municipalities along the pilgrim highway. 
The devotees suffer no inconvenience; for as soon as the change in 
their route is known, little hamlets of grain-sellers spring up outside 
the cordon. Indeed, the pilgrims would be gainers by the change, in 
so far as they could purchase their food free of octroi or ojher muni¬ 
cipal charges, where such dues are enforced. 

The great difficulty has been to check the overcrowding in Puri town. 
In 1866, a Bill was introduced into the Bengal Council for the better 
regulation of the lodging-houses for pilgrims, and finally passed with 
amendments in 1868. It provides for the. appointment c f a health 
office^ to inspect the lodging-houses, and report on them to the 
Magistrate. Under this Act, no house «may be opened without a 
licence*; and licences are granted ohly upon a certificate from the sur¬ 
geon, stating the suitability of the tenement for t£e purpose, and the 
number of persons which it can properly accommodate. Except in cases 
where the lodging-house keepers are persons of known respectability, 
thgir establishments continue under the surveillance of the health officer, 
and penalties are provided for wilfiH overcrowding, and similar breaches 
of the licence^ Much good has resulted from the opeftttion of this Act. 

The Government offices lie upon the heach, with the sandy ridge 
between thdta and i he town. The site is salubrious; but the dwellings 
of the Engljpl\. residents barely number 6 thatched cottages, much out 
of repair. The monsoon blows so fresh and cool from the sea, that in 
former days the officials from Cuttack used regularly to come to Puri 
during the hot weather. During the rain% it is less healthy. * 

The following description of the shrine of Jagannith at Puri is 
condensed from Orissa (vol. i. fhaps. 3 and 4) 

For two thousand years, Orissa has been the Holy land of the 
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Hindus; and from the moment the pilgrim passes the Baitarani river, 
on the hi^h road 40 miles north-east of Cuttack, he treads on holy 
ground. The Province is divided into four great regions of pilgrimage. 
On crossing the stream, the devotee enters JAjpur (lit. * City of Sacrifice’), 
sacred to PArvati, the wife of Siva. To the south-east lie the matchless 
ruins, the relics of sun-worship in Orissa; to the south-west, the temple 
city of Siva; and beyond this, nearly due south, is the region of 
pilgrimage beloved of Vishnu, known to every hamlet throughout 
India as the abode of JagannAth, the Lord of the World. 

As the outlying position of Orissa long saved it from conquest, and 
from that desecration of ancient Hindu shrines and rites which marks 
the Muhammadan line of march through India, so Puri, built upon 
its extreme south-eastern shore, and protected on the one side by the 
surf, and on the other by swamps and inundations, is the corner of 
Orissa which has been most left to itself. On these inhospitable sands, 
Hindu religion and Hindu superstition have stood at bay for eighteen 
centuries against the world. Here is the national temple, whither the 
people flock to worship from every Province of India’. Here is the 
Swargodwara, the Gate of Heaven, whither thousands of pilgrims 
come to die,,lulled to their last sleep by the roar of the eternal 
ocean. 'J'his great yearning after JagannAth is to some extent the 
result of centuries of companionship in suffering between the people 
and their god. In every disaster of Orissa, JagannAth has borne his 
share. In every flight of the people before an invading power, he 
has been their companion. The priests, indeed, put the claims of 
their god .upon higher ground. ‘ In the first- boundless space,’ they 
say; ‘dwelt the Great God, whom men call NArAyan, or Parameswar, 
or JagannAth.’ But without venturing beyond this world’s history, 
the earliest of Orissa traditions discloses Purf as the refuge of an* exiled 
creed. In the uncertain dawn of Indian history, the highly spiritual 
doctrines of Buddha obtained shelter here; and the Golden Tooth 
of the founder of the Buddhist faith remained for, centuries at Purf, 
then the Jerusalem of the Buddhists, as it has been for centuries that of 
the Hindus. ** 

JagannAth mates his first historical appearance in the year 318 a.d., 
when the priests fled with tjie sacred image and left an empty city to 
Raljta Bahu and his buccaneers (see Statistical Account of "Bengal, vol. 
xviii. p. 182). For .a century and a half the idol remained buried in 
the western jungles, till a pieus prince drove out the foreigners and 
brought back the deity. Three times has it been buried in the ChilkA 
Lake; and whether the invaders were pirates from the sea, or the 
devouring* cavalry of AfghAhistAn, the first thing that-the people saved 
was their god. s 

Tile truoishurce of JagannAth’s undying hold upon thefHindu race 
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consists in the fact that he is the god of the people. The poor outcast 
learns that there is a city on the far eastern shore, in which* priest and 
peasant are equal in the presence of the ‘ Lord of the World.’ In the 
courts of Jaganndth, and outside the Lion Gate, 100,000 pilgrims 
every year join in the sacrament of eating the holy food,*the sanctity 
of which overleaps all barriers of caste, race, and hostile faiths. 
A Puri priest will receive food from a Christian’s hand. The 
worship of Jaganndth, too, aims at a Catholicism which embraces 
every form of Indian belief and every Indian conception of the deity. 
He is Vishnu, under whatever form and by whatever title men call 
upon his name. .The fetishism of the aboriginal races, the mild flower- 
worship of the Vedas, and the lofty spiritualities of the great Indian 
reformers, have alike found refuge here. Besides thus representing 
Vishnu in all his manifestations, the priests have superadded the 
worship of the other members of the Hindu trinity in their various 
shapes; and the disciple of every Hindu sect can find his beloved 
rites, and some fpjm of his chosen deity, within the sacred precincts. 

In the legendary origin of Jaganndth (see Statistical Account of 
Bengal, vol. xix. pp. 43-46), we find the aboriginal people worshiping 
a blue stone in the depths of the forest But the d$ity at length 
wearies of primitive jungle offerings, and longs for the cookgd food of 
the more civilised Aryans, upon whose arrival on the scene the rude blue 
stone gives place to a carved image. At the present hour, in every 
hamlet of Orissa, this twofold worship co-exists. The common people 
have their shapeless store or block, which they adore with simple rites 
in the open air; while side by side with it stands a temple to one of the 
Aryan gods, with its carved idol and elaborate rites. Whenever the 
villagers are questioned about their creed, the same answer is invari¬ 
ably given. ‘ The common people have no idea of religion, but to do 
right, and to worship the village god.’ 

The first part of the legend of Jaganndth shadows forth the original 
importation of Vishnu-worship by an Aryan king from th<* north-west, 
and its amalgamation with the aboriginal rites existing in Orissa. It is 
noteworthy, that although a Brdhman figures in this as in all of the 
religious legends of the Hindus, he is not the principal person. An 
ancient text mentions Vishnu as the special god of the kingly and 
warrior caste; and is the king who plays the chief part in introducing 
his worship. 

The worship of Vishnu was not the first form of Aryan faith in 
these remote jungles. For centuries before the birth of Christ, the rock 
caves <jf Orissa resounded with the charts of Buddhist monks. But, 
about the 4th centuiy of our era, Buddhism gradually gave way to other 
developments of spiritual life, which took the form of Siva-worship. The 
great temple city of Siva, Bhuvaneswar, dates from the 7d*centuf>-: 
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Soth Sivaism and Vishnuvism were attempts to bring the gods 
down to then. The former plunged boldly into the abyss of super¬ 
stition, and erected its empire without shame or scruple uppn the 
ignorance and terrors of the people. The worship of Vishnu shrank 
from such lengths, and tried to create a system wide enough and strong 
enough for a national religion, by mixing a somewhat less base alloy 
with the fine gold of Aryan spirituality. It was a religion irt all things 
graceful. Its gods are bright, friendly beings, who walk and converse 
with men. Its legends breathe an almost Grecian beauty. But pastoral 
simplicities and an exquisite ritual had no chance against a system 
like Sivaism, that pandered to the grossest superstition, of the masses. 

In the nth century, the Vishnuvite doctrines were gathered into a 
great religious treatise, which forms one of the 18 Pur Anas or ‘Ancient 
Sayings’ devoted to Hindu mythology and legendary history. The 
Vishnu Pur Ana, dating from about 1045 A - D -> starts with an intolerance 
equal to that of the ancient code of Manu; and its stately theogony 
disdains to touch the legends of the people. Its cosmography is confined 
to the Aryan world. It declares, indeed, that there is* one God; but 
this Q)d is the God of the Brdhmans, to whom he has given the earth 
as an inheritance, and in whose eyes the ancient races are as demons or 
wild beasfs. Vishnuvism had to preach a far. different doctrine before 
it could become, as it has for ages been, the popular religion of Orissa. 

From the 12th century, a curious change took place. Jaganndth, 
who had ever been the companion of the ruling race in Orissa, began 
to appeal to the eternal instincts of human liberty and equality. 

The movement first commenced in Southern, India, where Rdmdnuja 
about 1150 a.d. preached from city to city the unity of God under 
the title of Vishnu, the Capse and the Creator of all. The preacher 
made converts from every class, but it was reserved for his successors 
formally to enunciate equality of caste before God as an article of the 
Vishnuvite faith. 1 

In 1174 A!d., King Anang Bhim Deo ascended the throne of Orissa. 
He ruled all the country from the Hugh river on the north to the 
Goddvari on the south, and from the forests of Sonpur on the west, east¬ 
ward to the Bay «f Bengal But in the midst of his prosperity he was 
struck down by a great calamity. He unhappily slew a jkrdhman ; and 
the t rest of his life became one grand expiation of hjs guilt Tradition- 
relates that he bridged ten broad rivers, constructed ^52 ghdts or 
landing stages, and countless other public works. Among the temples 
that he built was the shrine of Jagannith. Gold and jewels to the 
value of a million and a half measures of gold were set apart ^or the 
work, being estimated at half a million sterling in the money of our 
time. For fourteen years the artificer! laboured, and the temple was 
finished, asuit now stands, in 1198 a.d. 
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At the end 6 i the 13th century, according to some authorities—at the 
end of the 14th, according to others—the great reformation took place, 
which made Vishnu-worship a national religion in India. Rdmdnand 
and ^abi* (1380-1420 a.d.) were the first reformers. The moral code 
of the latter consists in humanity, truthfulness, retirement, and 
obedience to the spiritual guide. Kabfr was followed by Chaitanya, 
the great'prophet of Orissa, who was born in 1485, and miraculously (?) 
disappeared in 1527 a.d. According to his doctrine, no caste and 
no race was beyond the pale of salvation. At this moment, Chaitanya 
is the apostle of the common people, being generally adored in 
connection with Vishnu; and of such joint temples there are at 
present 800 in the Province. The death of this reformer marks the 
beginning of the spiritual decline of Vishnu-worship. As early as 
1520, a teacher, Vallabha-Swamf, appeared in Northern India, preach¬ 
ing that God was not to be sought in nakedness, hunger, and soli-, 
tude, but amid the enjoyments of this world. Vishnu was adored in 
his pastoral incarnation as Krishna, leading a glorious Arcadian life in 
the forest, and»surrounded by everything that appeals to the sensuous¬ 
ness of a tropical race. His great annual ceremony is the Car Festival, 
hereafter to be described. In a religion of this sort, great abuses are 
inevitable. The most deplorable of its corruptions at the present day 
is that which has covered the temple walls with indecen?sculptures, 
and filled their innermost sanctuaries with licentious rites. It is very 
difficult for a person not a Hindu to pronounce upon the real extent of 
this evii. None but a Hindu can enter any of the larger temples, and 
none but a Hindu priest really knows the truth about their inner 
mysteries. But between Vishnuvism and Love-worship there is # but 
a step, and this step has been formally and publicly taken by a large 
sect of Vishnuvites. • 

The devotion of centuries has made Jagannath a very wealthy god; 
but it is difficulf to form anything like an accurate eftimate of 1 is present 
income. During the twenty-one years ending 1831, the pilgrim tax 
yielded a net total ’of^ 139,000, or j£ 66 ig a year, after deducting ,£5955 
a^rear from the gross returns for ,yie temple expenses and charges. It 
was felt, howsver, that the money thus received was Jo a certain extent 
the price of 5 . State sanction to idolatry, and in 1840 the Government 
abolished the tax, and made over the entire management of the temple 
to the Rajd.s of "khurdhd. A moderate computation estimated* the 
offerings to’tke priest at twice the gross sum which the British officers 
realized as pilgrim tax; and now that tlie tax is withdrawn and the 
pilgrims enter the city so much the richer, the oblations cannot fall 
muemfhort of three times the amount *I’his would yield a yearly snm 
of ^37,000, which, -added tc% the ^4000 derived from the temple 
lands, and to the revermes of the religious hbuses valued £t 

VOL. vn. 
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makes the total income of Jaganndth not less thaft ^68,000 per 
annum. It may be mentioned that Ranjft Sinh bequeathed the cele¬ 
brated Koh-i-Ndr diamond, now one of the Crown jewels of England, 
to Jaganndth. The immediate attendants on the god are divided into 
36 orders and 97 classes, at the head of whom is the Rdjd. of Khurdhd, 
the representative of the ancient royal house of Orissa, who takes upon 
himself the lowly office of sweeper to Jaganndth. Decorators of the 
idol, piiests of the wardrobe, cooks, dancing-girls, grooms, and artisans 
of every sort, follow. A special department keeps up the temple 
records, and affords a literary asylum to a few learned men. 

The Temple .—The sacred enclosure is nearly in the form of a square, 
652 feet long, and 630 broad. The interior is protected from profane 
eyes by a massive stone wall 20 feet high. Within rise about 120 temples, 
dedicated to the various forms in which the Hindu mind has imagined 
its god. But the great pagoda is the one dedicated to Jaganndth. Its 
conical tower rises like an elaborately carved sugar-loaf, 192 feet high, 
black with time, and surmounted by the mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu. 
Outside the principal entrance, or Lion Gate, in the square where the 
pilgrims chiefly throng, is an exquisite monolithic pillar which stood 
for centuries before the Temple of the Sun, twenty miles up the coast. 
The temple of Jaganndth consists of 4 chambers, communicating with 
each othef, viz.—the Hall of Offerings; the Pillared Hall for the 
musicians and dancing-girls; the Hall of Audience; and,- lastly, the 
Sanctuary itself, containing rude images of Jaganndth, his brother Bala- 
bhadra, and his sister Subhadrd. Jaganndth is represented without 
arms. The service of the temple consists partly in a daily round of 
oblations, *and partly in sumptuous ceremonials at stated periods 
throughout the year. The offerings are bloodless; but, nevertheless, 
within the sacred enclosure is a shriae to Bimald, the 1 stainless ’ queen 
of the All-Destroyer, who is annually adored with bloody sacrifices. 
Twenty-four festivals are held, consisting chiefly of Vishnuvite com- 
memoration% but freely admitting the ceremonials of other sects. At 
the Red Powder Festival, Vishnu and Siva enjoy equal honours ; in the 
festival of the slaughter of the deacjjy cobra-de-capello (Kdli damanS), 
the familiar of Si^a and his queen, the supremacy of Vishnu is declared. 
But the Car Festival is the great event of the year. Intakes place in 
June or July, and for weeks beforehand the whole District is in a 
feritient. The great car is 45 feet in height and 35 feet square, and 
is supported on iS wheels of 7 feet diameter. The brother and 
sister of Jaganndth have separate cars a few feet smaller. When the 
sacred images are at length brought forth and placed upon their 
chariots, thousands fall on<,th%ir knees and bow theij foreheads'in the 
dust. _ The vast multitude shouts with jpne throat, and, surging back¬ 
wards and Rewards, drags the wheeled edifices down the broad streets 
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towards the country-house of lord Jaganndtfi. Music strikes up before 
and behind, drums beat, cymbals clash, the priests harangue from the 
cars, or shout a sort of fescennine medley enlivened with broad 
allusions and coarse gestures, which are received with roars of laughter 
by the crowd. The distance from the temple to the country-house is 
less than a mile; but the wheels sink deep into the sand, and the 
journey takes several days. After hours of severe toil and wild excite¬ 
ment in the tropical sun, a reaction necessarily follows. The zeal of 
the pilgrims flags before the garden-house is reached; and the cars, 
deserted by the devotees, are dragged along by the professional pullers 
with deep-drawn grunts and groans. These men, 4200 in number, are 
peasants from the neighbouring fiscal divisions, who generally manage 
to live at free quarters in Puri during the festival. Once arrived at the 
country-house, the enthusiasm subsides. The pilgrims drop exhausted 
upon the burning sand of the sacred street, or block up the lanes with 
their prostrate bodies. When they have slept off their excitement, they 
rise refreshed and ready for another of the strong religious stimulants 
of the season. . lx>rd Jaganndth is left to get back to his temple as best 
he can, and but for the professional car-pullers, would inevitablj^bc left 
at his country-house. 

In a closely-packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand men and 
women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure or labour, and all 
of them tugging and straining at the cars to the utmost under a blazing 
sun, deaths must occasionally occur. There have, doubtless, been 
instances of pilgrims throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy 
of religious excitement j but such instances have always been rare, 
and are now almost unknown. At one time, several people tyere 
killed or injured every year, but these were almost invariably the result 
of accidental trampling. The fenv cases of suicide that did occur 
were for the most part those of diseased and miserable objects, who 
took this meank to put themselves out of pain. *The official returns 
place this beyond doubt. Nothing, indeed, could be ngo.e opposed 
to the spirit of Vishnu-worship than self-immolation. Accidental 
d?ath within the temple render^ the whole place unclean. The 
copious literature of the sect of Chaitanya makes np allusion to self- 
sacrifice, and bontains no passage that could be twisted into a sanction 
for it. * 

The temple of *Jagann£th, that colluvio religionum, in which etery 
creed obtain d an asylum, and Jin. which every se'ct can find its god, 
now closes its gates against the low-caste population. Speaking 
generally, only those are excluded who retain the flesh-eating and 
animal-life-destroying propensities of the %b®riginal tribes; wine seller", 
sweepers, skinners, corpse-beargrs, are also shut out. 1 - 

Day ar.i night throughout every month of the year, troops t of 
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devotees arrive at Puri; and for 300 miles along tRe great Orissa 
road, every village has its pilgrim encampment. The pilgrims to 
the shrine of Jagannath are a' motley assemblage, at leasj five- 
sixths of whom are women. Ninety-five out of a hundred come on 
foot. Mixed with the throng are devotees of various sorts,—some 
covered with ashes; some almost naked; some with matted, yellow- 
stained hair; almost all with their foreheads streaked with red or 
white, a string of beads round their necks, and a stout staff in their 
hands. But the greatest spectacle is a north-country Rijd, with his 
caravan of elephants, camels, led horses, and swordsmen, followed by 
all the indescribable confusion of Indian royalty. The vast spiritual 
army that thus marches its hundreds, and sometimes its thousands, of 
miles, along burning roads, across unbridged rivers, and through pesti¬ 
lent regions of jungle and swamp, is annually recruited with as much 
tact and regularity as is bestowed on any military force. Attached to 
the temple is a body of emissaries, called pilgrim guides, numbering 
about 3000 men, who wander from village to village within their 
allotted beats, preaching pilgrimage as the liberation from sin. A good 
part oj^the distance can now be accomplished by rail, but the northern 
pilgrims walk, as a rule, from 300 to 600 miles, although recently a 
steamboat service between Calcutta and Orissa is attracting a steadily 
increasing dumber of pilgrims. The guide tries to keep up the spirits 
of the wayfarers, and once within sight of the holy city, tho. pains and 
miseries of the journey are forgotten. The dirty bundles of rags now 
yield their inner treasures of spotless cotton, and the pilgrims, refreshed 
and robed in clean garments, proceed to the temple. As they pass the 
Liop Gate, a man of the sweeper caste strikes them with his broom to 
purify them of their sins, and forces them to promise, on pain of losing 
all the benefits of pilgrimage, not ta disclose the events of the journey 
or the secrets of the shrine. In a few days the excitement subsides. 
At first nothing can^xceed the liberality of the pilgrims'to their spiritual 
guides; but thoughts of their return journey soon enter their minds, 
and the last few days of their stay are spent in scheming a speedy 
departure, with as few more payments as possible. Every day ttie 
pilgrims bathe in one of the sacred lakes, and at the principal one 5000 
bathers may be seen at once. At the great festival as many as 40,000 
rush together into the surf *at the ‘ Gate of Heaven,! a tract extending 
abdht a quarter of ^a mile along the coast. No trustworthy statistics 
exist as to the number of pilgrims wl\p visit Jagannath. iiut a native 
gentleman, who has spent his life on the spot, has published as his 
opinion that the number never falls short of 50,000 a year, and some¬ 
times amounts to 300,000. • At the Car Festival, food is cooked in the 
temple kitchen for 90,000 devotees; #t another festival for 70,000. 
Tjj/uold registers, during the period when the p'lgrim tas was levied, 
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notoriously fell telow the truth ; yet in five out of the ten years between 
1820 and 1829, the official return amounted to between one and two 
hundred thousand. The pilgrims from the south are a mere handful 
compared Vith those who come from Bengal and Northern India, yet it 
has been ascertained that 65,000 find their way to Pori, across the 
ChiM Lake, in two months alone. As many as 9613 were actually 
counted by the police leaving Puri on a single day, and 19,209 during 
the last six days in June. The records of the missionaries in Orissa 
estimate the number of the pilgrims present at the Car Festival alone, 
in some years, as high as 145,000. 

Pilgrim Mortality .—The predisposing causes to disease among the 
pilgrims are bad food, the unhealthiness of Purf town, and the crowding 
together in the lodging-houses. The priests impress upon the pilgrims 
the impropriety of dressing food within the holy city, and the temple 
kitchen thus secures the monopoly of cooking for the multitude. The 
food consists chiefly of boiled rice, which is considered too sacred for 
the least fragment to be thrown away. Consequently, it is consumed 
by some one hr other, whatever, its state of putrefaction, to the very 
last morsel. As a rule, the houses in Puri consist of two or three cells 
communicating with each other, without windows or ventilation of any 
kind. The city contains 6363 houses, and a resident population, in 
1872, of 22,695. 

‘ 1 was shown one apartment,’ says Dr. Mouat, late Inspector-General 
of J '.il.s, ‘ in the best pilgrim hotel of the place, in which 80 persons 
were said to liave passed the night. It was 13 feet long, 10 feet 5 
inches broad, with sides walls 6^ feet in height, and a lovit pent roof 
over it. It had but one entrance, and no escape for the effete air.* If 
this be the normal state of the best lodging-house in the broad main 
street of Puri, it is not difficult to* imagine the condition of the worst, 
in the narrow, cpnfined, undrained back-slums of tl|p town.’ About the 
time of the Car Festival, there can be little doubt that us many as 
90,000 people wgre often packed for weeks together In the 5000 
lqjlging-houses of Purf. At certain seasons of the year, the misery is 
mitigated by sleeping out of door£ but the Car Festival unfortunately 
happens at tlje beginning of the rains. Cholera invariably broke out 
during this time. . 

But it is 4 m the return journey that the wretchedness of the pilgrims 
reaches its^-limax; and it is impossible to compute, with anything 
like accuracy, the numbers that then perish. After the Car Festival, 
they find every stream flooded; and even those who can pay have 
often to sit for days in the rain on the bank, before a boat will 
venture on the Ungovernable torrent. Hvfhdreds die upon,the road¬ 
side. The missidnaries along the line of march have ascertained that 
pilgrims sometimes travel 40 miles a day, until at last tltay dropTiom 
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sheer fatigue. They are most happy whom insensibility overtakes m 
some English station, for they are then taken into hospital. Personal 
inquiries among the pilgrims led to the conclusion that, up to 18} o, the 
deaths in the city and by the way seldom fell below one-eighth, and 
often amount to one-fifth, of each company; and the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner for Bengal accepted this estimate. It is impossible to reckon 
the total number of the poorer sort who travel on foot at less than 
84,000. It is equally impossible to reckon their deaths in Puri and on 
the road at less than one seventh, or 12,000 a year. Deducting 2000 
for the ordinary death-rate, we have a net slaughter of 10,000 per 
annum. 

It may well be supposed that the British Government has not looked 
unmoved on this appalling spectacle, to which nothing but a total 
prohibition of pilgrimage could put a stop. But such a prohibition 
would amount to an interdict on one pf the most cherished religious 
privileges, .and would be regarded by every Hindu throughout India 
as a great national wrong. The subject has comevup from time to 
time for official discussion; and in 1867, circular letters were sent to 
every Division of Bengal. The pilgrims’ lodging-houses in Puri were 
placed under special Acts; a system of sanitary’surveillance and quaran¬ 
tine was introduced; and pilgrims’ hospitals were established along the 
great line of road. These efforts to reduce the loss of life to a minimum 
have been described in a previous section of this article. ”* 

Purla Kimidi. —Ancient zaminddrl and town in Ganjam District, 
Madras .—See Parla Kimedi. 

Puma (the ancient Bay os It ni ).—River of Barar, having its source in 
the’Sdtpura range, lat. 21° n., long. 76° 14' E. It flows through Akola 
District from east to west, almost equidistant from the ranges of hills 
which bound the valley north an cl south. It is not navigable by 
boats. The banks,^though soft, seem to a great extent.to have resisted 
erosion by the water, but there are exceptions; some villages on the 
south bank, “hotably Wagoli, have had to move southwards, gradually 
losing their ground to the north. The Pdrna has many tributary streams, 
of which the chief are the Kdta Pdrffa, the Mdrna, the Ndm, the Bordi, 
the Shdhndr, the ldrdpa, and the Wan. Towards the end of its course, 
in Berar, the Pdrna for a space bounds the Districts of Akola and Bul- 
ddna, and, passing beyond the latter into Khandeirh, joins the Tdpti 
about 20 miles below Burhanpur. « 

Pumdbhibd. —River of Bengal; rises in the Brdhmanpukur Marsh 
in the District of Dinajpur, and flows southwards for about 72 miles, 
until it enters Maldah District Here it takes a south-westerly direction, 
passing through the dense Jtdtdl jungle occupying the*eastem portion of 
this District, and joins the Mahdnandfi in lat. 24 0 50' N., and long. 
8& "Si'' E. L *Bout a mile below the busy grain mart of Rohanpur. The 
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chief tributaries of the Pumibhabd in Dindjpur are the Dhdpd, Nartd, 
Sidldangd, Ghdgrd, Hdnchd-Katdkhil, and Harbhdngd, orf the east or 
left l*mk; and the Mind on the west or right bank. Its bed is sandy, 
and the banks sloping or abrupt, according as the current sets from 
one side of the river to the other; generally speaking,they are jungly 
and uncultivated. The river is navigable throughout its course by 
large boats in the rains, and by small boats during the whole dry season. 
During the rainy months, the basin of the Purndbhdbd is entirely filled 
by the flood of waters which come down from the high land of the 
kdtdl, rising above the river banks; and at that season it may be said 
to expand into one vast Ml or lake. 

Purngad. —Port in Ratndgiri District, Bombay. Lat. i6° 48' n., 
long. 73° 20' e. Average annual value of trade for five years ending 
*873-74—imports, ^6336, and exports, ,£5319- 

Purniah. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 25° 15' and 26° 35' n. lat., and between 87° 1’ 
and 88° 33' f. .long. Area, 4957 square miles; pop. (according to 
the Census of 1872), 1,714,795. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Nepal and Ddrjiling District; on the east by the Jlistricts 
of Jalpiigun, Dindjpur, and Maldah; on the south by the river Ganges, 
which separates it from the Districts of Bhdgalpur and ’.he Santdl 
Pargands; and on the west by Bhdgalpur. * % 

Physical Aspects. —The greater part of the District is composed of a 
rich loamy soil of alluvial formation. It is intersected by rivers and small 
water courses ; and hrge marshes also exist, which do not completely 
dry up at any period qf the year. Rice is the general stable of culti¬ 
vation, but towards the north, jute and tobacco occupy a considarable 
area. In the west of the District, however, the physical features of the 
country are different. The soil ft here thickly overlaid with sand de¬ 
posited by the fiver Kusf in the course of its westward movements, and is 
but little cultivated. This tract spreads from the vicinity, uf the town 
of Purniah chiefly to the north and west, and occasionally opens into 
§ne grassy prairies, affording pasturage for cattle. Along the banks 
of the Kusf, there is a dense dhd high jungle of coarse grass; and 
wild animalg, especially the tiger, find shelter in* the coverts. The 
Kusf.is a large river rising among the IJepdl Mountains, remarkable, 
for the rabidity «f its current and the dangerous and uncertain nature 
of its bed* It forces itself with a constant westerly movement, s6 that 
the present bed of the river ii many miles distant from the channel 
shown on old maps. Among other rivers of the District is the 
Mahdnandd, which rises in the mountains of Sikkim, and flows through 
the east of Pdrniah into Maldah District. Both these rivers are 
navigable for native boats all Ihe year round. 

History !—Purniah “fell into the hands of the Muhammadan con- 
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querors in the 13th century; but it was not, apparently, until the 
17th century* that it became the valuable prize which it was afterwards 
considered. Under the administration of Sdif KMn, and afterwards 
of Sayyid Ahmad, who died in 1756, the power of the Purnfah gover¬ 
norship was consolidated A considerable army was equipped, and 
the frontier was extended in many directions. Sayyid Ahmad was 
succeeded by Shaukat Jang, whose, character is represented to have 
been as bad as that of his notorious cousin Sirdj-ud-dauld, the Nawdb of 
Bengal. Both young men, by their perverse conduct, gave offence to 
all the old servants and officers of their fathers, and alienated, the 
affections of the people. The chief among the disgraced adherents 
of the Nawdb, Mir Jafar Khdn, a name subsequently notorious in 
British history, betook himself to the court of the Purniah governor, 
and there describing the weakness of his own master, urged Shaukat 
Jang to advance an army towards Murshidabad. This advice coincided 
with the natural impulses of Shaukat Jang. War was declared, and 
Sirdj-ud-dauld, who had just returned from Calcutta after the tragedy 
of the Black Hole, proceeded into Purniah to anticipate the attack. A 
sanguinjry battle was fought near Nawabganj and lost by Shaukat 
Jang, mainly in consequence of his own gross indolence and incapacity. 
He was himself killed, and the victorious army entered Purniah two 
.days later. Temporary governors were then appointed; but the country 
remained in a state of anarchy until the last governor was superseded, 
in 1770, by an English official, with the title of Superintendent. The 
present jurisdiction of the District'has been established gradually, after 
large portions have been parcelled away to create the District of 
Maldah, and, more recently, to consolidate Bhdgalpur upon the western 
frontier. Purniah District is n«w divided into two Subdivisions, besides 
the headquarters Subdivision, viz. ‘Arariya in the north-west, and 
Krishnaganj in the north-east. 

Population. — In the beginning of this century, Dr.' Buchanan- 
Hamilton estimated that the population of the District was 2,904,380; 
but this seems to be an excessive estimate, even after making 
allowance for the greater extent of <the Purniah jurisdiction, at that 
time. There are *no grounds for supposing that the pqpulation has 
. decreased. According to tjje Census of 1872, which was very care¬ 
fully ^effected, the total population was 1,714,795,giving an*average of 
346 to the square mile. The number of villages is 4179 ;,of houses, 
3 1 3 - 447 ; the average number «of persons to a village being 410, and 
of persons to a house, 5 •$. Classified according to age, there were, 
under 12 years of age—males* 327,751; females, 255,155: above 12 
years—males, 548,569; feffiales, 583,320, The population is most 
dense in the rich alluvial plain to the w€st of the District, watered by 
the Mahdnawdd and its affluents, where the proportion is%49 to the 
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square mile, llie east and central police circles also show a denser 
population than the average of the District. The number'diminishes 
to the* south and west along the banks of the Ganges and Kusi, 
in consequence of the devastating overflow of these rivers. Along 
the Kusi, the population grows more and more sparse from north 
to south, until in the police circle of Damdaha it falls to only 
199 to the square mile. The course of the Mahdnandd river marks 
a distinct ethnical division of the people. To the west, there is 
a large Aryan element, whose characteristics of language and physique 
predominate over the more numerous non-Aryan people among 
whom they are diffused. Eastwards, the mass of the people are 
aborigines, being'an outlying portion of the Koch or Kiranti race. 
The higher castes of Brahmans, Rajputs, etc., are not very numerous. 
The Godlds, or herdsmen caste, are 128,608 in number. Whole 
villages of Godlds are found on the sandy plains formed by the Kusi, 
in the west of the District. The great bulk of the people ay; Hindus, 
who amount to* ^022,009, or 59^6 per cent, of the total population; 
Muhammadans* number 690,149. The people lead a purely rural life, 
and there are only 3 municipal towns— Purniah, Krishnaganj, and 
Raniganj —' containing an aggregate population of 30,691 persons. 
Karagola, important as the site of a large fair, and the railway 
terminus, is separately given. 

Agricultu're .—Rice is the most important crop in Purniah. Although 
the area under rice is less than in Bengal Proper, it is considerably 
larger tlgin in the mort western parts of Behar. Next to rice, tobacco 
and jute are the most important products of the District. , The best 
tobacco is grown along the high strips of country extending from 
the town of Purniah in a north and somewhat westerly direction. 
The soil farther to the east, whiefi is richer and moistcr, is not so 
well adapted for.the cultivation of this crop. Jute is grown over 
the north of the District. Irrigation is not usually resorted to in 
any part of Purnijh. The total cultivated area of the "District has 
befn estimated at 2,315,910 acres; the uncultivated area capable of 
cultivation at 285,440 acres, and "the uncultivablc waste at 571,029 
acres. Seventy-five acres would be considered a vdry large holding, 
and 8 acres, or under, a very small one. Twenty acres may be put 
down as a fair-size 4 comfortable holding. Eight acres is as much as a 
, single pair cPp-dinaiy bullocks can keep in cultivation. 

There are but few intermediate permanent rights between the 
landlord and the cultivator. Estates are generally let in short 
leases to farmers, who try to make as, much as they can during 
their term. The* number of permanent dnder-tenures of" afl k’nds 
is, according to the road ceSS returns, only 1031, as against 2378 
farming leases. Indebtedness among the cultivators comfnon. 
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The Collector estimates that tenants with occup'ancy rights do 
not form more than a quarter of the peasantry of the District, while 
those holding at rents protected from enhancement under Ast vm. 
of 1869 scarcely amount to one-sixteenth. The great rn’ass of the 
cultivators are mere tcnants-at-will. The rates of rent are generally low 
as compared with other Districts, ranging from a nominal rate of 6d. to 
8s. per acre. Besides the system of rents founded on the nature and 
richness of the soil, there is another, current in the south-west of the 
District, called Aal-has/i, under which rent is assessed according to the 
crops grown on the land. An interesting letter from the Collector of 
Pumiah to the Board of Revenue in 1788, estimates the average 
earnings of the labouring classes at x rupee, or 2s., a month. In 1842, 
wages were from 3s. to 4s. a month. At the present day, agricultural 
labourers are paid 7s., but the labourers who come to the District for 
the season from Chutia Ndgpur usually demand 8s. a month. Skilled 
labour, when employed by the natives, is generally paid in kind. Black¬ 
smiths can earn about 24s. a month; carpenters, £rpm 12s. to 14s.; 
bricklayers from 8s. to 10s. The prices of food have increased in the 
same proportion as the wages of labour. In 1794, the price of rice 
was about is. 4d. per cwt.; at the present time, it is about 4s. iod. for 
the same quantity. 

Natural Calamities .—Pumiah District is very liable to floods, which 
cause much damage; but on such occasions it is usual for the high 
lands to yield abundantly, thus tending to compensate for the crops 
destroyed by the inundation! Drought is, as elsewhere in Bengal, a 
more serious calamity than flood. The gre^t famine of 1770, which 
was attended, with a terrible mortality in Pumiah, was occasioned 
by the failure of nearly all <the crops of the year, but particularly of 
the late rice, in consequence of lohg-continued drought. In a report 
to the Directors of the East India Company, it wasjstated that ‘the 
famine which has ensued, the mortality, the beggary, exceed all descrip¬ 
tion. Abo« one-third of the inhabitants have perished in the once 
plentiful Province of Pumiah.’ In 1788, the rainfall was aggin 
deficient, but no serious results followed, and there is no record of any 
other failure of the crops till 1866. Even on that occasion, the local 
pressure was caused, not sp much by deficiency in the produce, as by 
the drain on the District for the troops, which h©d beeh constantly 
passing to and fro .in connection with the war in Bhutdj) during the 
two previous years. In 18^4, the crops again partially failed, but the 
necessary precautions were taken, and famine was effectually averted 
from the District. 

» 

Manufcctures, Commerce, etc .—Indigo is the mosts important manu¬ 
facture in Pumiah District. In an av&rage year, the out-turn of indigo 
is estimated'-at 5000 to 7000 maunds (about *225 tons) t>f dye; area 
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of land under *indigo, 60,000 to 70,000 acres. The annual expen¬ 
diture by the various factories is returned at £100,000'; but there 
are ne figures showing how much capital is invested in buildings, 
machinery) and land. There are 34 factories in the District, with 31 
subsidiary works; of which only 3 are owned and managed by natives. 
The cultivation is based more on the principle of free trade than in 
Lower Bengal or the neighbouring Behar Districts. The cultivators 
sell their indigo at the vats, where it is measured, and a fair value 
given for the plant. Bidri, a manufacture of this District, is made 
from a mixture of pewter and brass, inlaid with silver; and is chiefly 
used for hookah-stands, plates, jugs, etc. 

Administration. —The revenue of the District of Purniah, according 
to the records in the Collector’s office, amounted in 1792 to £126,049; 
in 1850-51 to £157,690; and in 1870-71 to £179,449. The net 
expenditure in 1792 was ,£27,204; in 1850-51, £24,258; and in 
1870-71, ,£37,831. The increased revenue in the past twenty years is 
noteworthy, as since 1850 large transfers have been made from Purniah 
to Maldah and to Bhdgalpur, involving a loss in land revenue to Purniah 
of £20,000. This loss, however, was met by a threefold increase in 
excise receipts, a much larger sale of stamps, and the imposition of an 
income tax. The additional expenditure was generally distributed 
through all departments of local administration. In 1^4-75, there 
were 1629'estates in the District, and the total land revenue realized 
was £117,532. The gradual steps by which the land revenue of 
Purniah was assessed are interesting,*and have been given at consider¬ 
able length from the original records, in the Statistical Account of Bengal, 
voL xv. p. 389 et seq. Protection to person and property has steadily 
improved. In the year 1800, there wens 3 magisterial courts, 2 civil 
and 2 revenue courts; in 1869, tlfere were 8 magisterial, and 13 civil 
and revenue counts. For executive purposes, the District is divided 
into 13 police circles. In 1875, there were 2 superior European officers, 
84 subordinate officers, and 398 constables in the regukn'police, main¬ 
tained at a total charge of £10,990. The municipal police consisted of 
6 officers and 120 constables, maintained at a cost of £878. The 
village watch consisted of 6798 rural policemen, maintained entirely by 
contributions from the people at a total estimated cost of £24,472. 
The whole* polity force of the District amounted, therefore, to 7408 
officers, ranji and file, being at the rate of 1 policeman to every 231 of 
the population. The total polioe chargas were £36,340, showing an 
incidence of about 5d. per head of the population. The average 
number of prisoners in jail during 1872, was 304, and the death-ra^e 
amounted to 6‘58 per cent, of the total jaiP population. Education of 
all kinds, and especially primary education, has been widely diffused 
in Purniah 'District during the past few years. This progsess is due to 
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the policy of Sir George Campbell, in recognising the Existing village 
schools of the country, improving them by Government grants, and 
incorporating them into the State system of public instruction.*. The 
number of Government and aided schools increased ffbm x in 
1856-57 to 12 in 1870-71, and 347 in 1874-75. The total number of 
pupils increased from 66 in 1856-57 to 288 in 1870-71, and to 8744 
in 1874-75. In the latter year there were also 183 private and unaided 
schools, subject to Government inspection. There are 3 municipalities 
in the District—Purniah town, with a municipal income in 1876-77 of 
^1561, showing an incidence of taxation of is. (jfd. per' head; 
Krishnaganj (Kishengungc), where the municipal income was ^382, 
incidence of taxation ()\d. per head; and Rdniganj, taxation ^106, 
at the rate of 4 d. per head. 

Medical Aspects. —The climate of Purniah District is of an inter¬ 
mediate characfer between that of Behar and Central Bengal. The 
rainfall averages 65 inches in the year, which is far above the rate of 
Tirhut or North Bhdgalpur, but not so heavy as in.such Districts as 
Dindjpur, Rangpur, or Bogrd. Purniah is the most eastern District that 
distinct'y feels the hot and dry west winds so prevalent in Behar and 
Upper India. The temperature during May rises to 105° or 107° F. in 
the shade. ( The most unhealthy season of the year is towards the close 
of October, ‘when the rains cease, and the flooded lands begin to dry 
up, filling the air with malarial exhalations from decaying Vegetation. 
At this season the native population suffers greatly from fever. The 
District is in consequence generally considered unhealthy by the people 
of Bengal. ( 

Purniah. —Headquarters Subdivision of Purniah District, Bengal, 
lying between 25 0 21' 30" and 26° 8' n. lat., and between 87° 1' and 
87* 55' 30" e . long. Area, 2572 sqdare miles; villages, 2634; houses, 
JS 7 . 773 - P°P- ( i8 £ 2 )> 773 > 3 IO > of whom 536,243, «r 69-3 per cent., 
were Hindus; 235,603, or 3C5 per cent., Muhammadans; 354 
Christians; dnd mo, or o - 2 per cent., of other denominations. Pro¬ 
portion of males in total population, 50‘3 per cent.; average density 
of population, 301 per square mile ;**average number of villages, roa; 
persons per village, 294; houses per square mile, 61; inmates per 
house, 4'9. This Subdivision comprises the 7 police circles of Purniah, 
Damdahd, Gondwdrd, Manihdri, Kadbd, Balrdmpur,-and Amdr-Kdsbd. 
In 1870-71, it contained 5 magisterial and revenue courts; the regular 
police numbered 333 men, and the rural watch 3236; the cost of Sub- 
divisional administration was returned at jQ 29,072, 8s. 

Pumiah. —Chief town, municipality, and administrative headquarters 
of Purniah -District, Bengal '* situated on the east bank 6f the Saurd river, 
in lat. 25" 46' 15" n., and long. 87° 30* 44" e. Pop. (1872), 16,057. 
The bid civCl u station of Rdmbdgh, formerly a western suburb, now lies 
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within the centre of the town. The population has decreased con¬ 
siderably in the last half-century, owing to the unhealthiness of the 
climatf, consequent on the silting up of the river Kdli Kusf, when 
it formed the bed of the Great Kusf. As that river worked westward, 
it gave place to a chain of marshes connected by low strips of land, 
which were flooded in the rains, and formed at that season of the year 
a continuous water communication. At the time of the English 
occupation (about 1771), this change seems to have been not yet 
complete; the main body of water had been diverted, but enough 
still remained in the Kdl( Kusf to keep the swamps deep, and very 
little of the bed was left dry for any considerable part of the year. 
About 1820, the station became one of the most unhealthy in Bengal; 
and the old graveyard shows how great must have been the mortality 
among the European residents during the second quarter of this 
century. About 1835, the Government offices were removed to higher 
ground, 2 miles west of the military lines of Purniah. After this change, 
there was an appreciable improvement in the health of the officials and 
other residents^ but the town still retained its unpopularity. The native 
quarter is even now subject to outbreaks of fever, passing into,severe 
epidemics; and it is believed that in unhealthy years no less than 90 
per cent, of the native population suffer from this disease. The 
municipal revenue (1876-77) amounted to ,£1561; rate 'oi taxation, 
is. 9fd. per head of population. Purniah has a considerable trade 
in jute. 

Parn’iA— Headquarters Subdivision of Mdnbhum District, Bengal. 
Lat. 23° 5' o' to 23" - 9' < o" N., long. 86“ 6' o" to 86° 50' o" e. Area, 
4132 square miles; villages, 5148; houses, 167,072. Pop. (1872), 
840,828, of whom 708,164, or 84‘2 per cent., were Hindus; 22,780, or 
27 per cent., Muhammadans; 561, or o - i per cent., Christians; and 
109,323, or 13 pet cent., of other denominations. Proportion of males 
in total population, 507 per cent.; average density of population, 203 
per square mile; average number of villages per square'mile, 1 '25 ; 
persons per village, 163; houses per square mile, 40; inmates per 
house, 5. This Subdivision contains the 7 police circles of Bardbhdm, 
Chds, Gaurdndigh, Purdlid, Rdipur, Raghundthpur,- and Supdr. In 
1870-71, it contained 14 magisterial courts, a general police force-of 
248 men, and a ,village watch of 3425; the cost of Subdivisional 
administration was returned at ^19,082, 18s. ' 4 

Pur61i4.|— Administrative head quarters,of Manbhum District, Bengal. 
Lat. 23° 19' 38" n., long. 86“ 24' 35" e. ; pop. (1872), 5695. The town 
contains a Deputy Commissioner’s office, court-house, jail, police station, 
dispensary, church, etc.; the bdzdr supplies 'the District generally wjth 
cotton, salt, and other imported*goods. Municipal revenue (j§ 76-77), 
^457 ; rate J of taxation*, is. s£d. per head of population. •> -> » 
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Purushottapur ( Purushottamapuram , ‘City of Pdtushottama,’ or 
Jaganndtk): —Town in Ganjdm District, Madras. Lat. 19° 31' 15" n., 
Jong. 84° 57' e. ; pop. (1871), 2900, living in 757 houses. <£hiefly 
notable for the Pillar of Jongodo (4 miles to the north), Rearing an 
Edict of Asoka (dating probably about 244 B.C.), similar to that at 
Dhauli in Cuttack. Station of a Sub-magistrate, post office, etc 

Purwd.— Talisil or Subdivision of Unao District, Oudh; situated 
between 26° 8' and 26° 40' n. lat., and between 80° 37’ and 81° 5' 30" 
e. long. Bounded on the north by Rasuldbld and Lucknow tahsils, 
on the eas.t by Mohanlalganj and Mahardjganj, on the south.by Ldl- 
ganj talisil and Fatehpur District, and on the west by Unao tahsil. 
Area, 547 square miles, of which 270 are cultivated; pop. (1869), 
301,267, viz. 288,466 Hindus and 12,801 Musalmans; average density 
of population, 550 per square mile; number of villages and town¬ 
ships ( mamas ), 565. This tahsil comprises the 10 pargands of Purwd, 
Maurdnwdn, Asoha, Magrdyar, Fanhdn, Patan, Bihar, Bhagwantnagar, 
Ghdtampur, and Daundia Khera. t 

Purwd. -Pargand of Unao District, Oudh. Bounded on the north 
by Go^inda Parsandan; on the east by Maurdnwan ; on the south by 
Panhan, Patan, and Magrdyar; and on the west by Harha. Area, in 
square miles, of which 54 are cultivated. The soil is chiefly loam and 
clay; and .he principal crops—wheat, barley, and sugar-cane. The 
Lon river runs through the pargand, but is dry in the hot weather. 
Pop. (1869), 64,838, viz. 60,934 Hindus and 3924 Musalmdns. Govern¬ 
ment land revenue, ^8436, or an average of 2s. 4W. per acre. The 
area under the different tenures is as follows:— Talukddri, 15,980 
acres; zaminddri, 39,640 acres; pattidari, 15,411. 

Purwd. —Town in Unao pistrict, Oudh, and headquarters of Purwd 
tahsil and pargand; situated 20 miles south-east of Unao town. Lat. 
26° 27' 20" n., long. 80° 48' 55" E. ; pop. (1869), u io,880, viz. 8355 
Hindus and 2525 r Muhammadans. Purwd was formerly the head¬ 
quarters of the District; but soon after annexation the seat of admini¬ 
stration was moved to Unao. Four lines of unrhetalled road lead 
from Purwd—one between Unao and Rdi Bareli, a second from PurWd 
to Cawnpore, a third from Purwd to Lucknow, and a fourth from 
Purwd to Bihdr, Baksdr, and Rdi Bareli. The town is noted for its 
shoes and leather-work. Two markets are held weekly; and there are 
three annual fairs* the sales at which amount to about ^3100. 
Besides the usual Subdivisioiyd courts,. Purwd contains a police station, 
and a school attended by upwards of 100 boys. 

Plis. —River of Berar; rises at the village of Kdta, just north of 
Bdsim town, in lat. 20° 9'.N." long. 77* 12' e. ; and, .after a course of 
64 miles, first south-east and then nq-th-east, empties itself into the 
Pengangd 3t l Sangam (lat 19° 51' N., long. 76° 47' e.). *The valleys 
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drained by the* river, and by the Kdta Puma, which rises close to 
it, are generally narrow and confined. The soil is good,* and fairly 
cultivated. 

Ptis&.—government estate in Darbhangah District, Bengal. Area, 
4528 acres, made up of two villages—Malinagar, situated to the north 
of the Little Gandak; and Bakhtiarpur, on the south bank of that 
river. The records in the Tirhut Collectorate show that the latter 
village was acquired by Government in 1796, on mukarrdri lease from 
the Mdliks or head-men of Lodipur Piisd, Chandmari, and Despur, 
who bound themselves and their heirs to give up all interest in the 
lands, except the right to the first year’s rental In 1798, other waste 
lands appertaining to Bakhtiarpur were assigned to Government 
without any additional rent. The estate was long used as a stud 
depot, but all stud operations were closed in 1872; and in 1875, a 
model farm was established, the soil being of the first quality, the 
situation good, water-carriage and large markets being within easy 
reach. The n\ogt important experiment is that of investigating 
whether the garpd dhan of Dacca can be made to grow in high lands 
in Tirhut as it does in Bengal. Another project is to teach the Tirhut 
rayats, who take great interest in these experiments, to grow and pre¬ 
pare safflower-dye according to the Bengal method. The grounds at 
Piisd. have been very well laid out. There is a great deni of valu¬ 
able timber scattered over the estate. The total receipts from the 
model farm in 1873-74 amounted to ^527. Still more recently, the 
cultivation and manufacture of tobacco have been undertaken at Pusa, 
in connection with thejState model farm at Ghazipur in tjie North- 
Western Provinces. A professional curer of the leaf has been obtained 
from America. In 1877-78, a crop of 150,000 lbs. of tobacco was 
raised from 200 acres. Of this, 13,000 lbs. was sent to England, and 
there sold at priceg ranging from 2|d. to gjjd. per lb. 

Plisad. —Chief town of the pargand of the same name, in Basim 
District, Berar; situated in lat. 19° 54' 30" n., and long. 77" 36' 30" e., 
about 25 miles south-east of Bdsim town, on the Pds river, from which 
it takes its name. Pop. (1867), 3497. Though now decayed, it is still 
the headquarters of a tahsilddr, and has been the *residence of the 
revenue officials for more than 150 years. There arc two old Ilemdr 
Panti temples, an^ the ruins of some others; also a fine tank for 
irrigation, which has now silted up owing 10 a defect in the original 
construction. Plisad has a few well-to-dp shopkeepers and dealers in 
country produce, and its weekly market is well attended. Middle-class 
school, police station, and post office. 

Puses&vli. —Municipal town in Sdtdra District, Bombay*; situated 
in lat. 17° 26' N., and long. 74° 24' e., 27 miles south-east of Satara 
town. Pop. <1872), 2456 ; municipal revenue, ^122. DbjpeWiy. 
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Fushkara. —Town, lake, and place of pilgrimage Ajmere-Mhair- 

wdra District, Rdjputdna. Lat. 26° 30' n., long. 74° 40' E. (Thornton). 
Brahma here performed the sacrifice known as yajtia, whereby the lake 
of Pushkara became so holy that, the greatest sinner by bathing in 
it earns the delights of Paradise. The town contains five principal 
temples, dedicated respectively to Brahma, Sdvitri, Badri Nardyana, 
Vardha, and Siva Atmateswara, all of modern construction, as the 
earlier buildings suffered severely under Aurangzeb. Bathing ghdts 
line the lake, and most of the princely families of Rdjputana have 
houses round the margin. No living thing may be put to death within 
the limits of the town. Great fair in October and November, attended 
by about 100,000 pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred lake. Large trade 
at that time .in horses, camels, bullocks, and miscellaneous merchandise. 
Permanent population about 3750, chiefly Brdhmans. 

Pushpa-giri. —Highest peak of the Subrahmanya range of moun¬ 
tains, a spur of the Western Ghdts, in the territory of Coorg, bounding 
the tableland of Merkard on the west. Lat. 12° 40’ n., long.. 75° 44' e.; 
5626 feet above the sea. The ascent is difficult, but can be managed 
on foot in about three hours. On the lower slopes there is a dense 
jungle, haunted by wild elephants; on the summit are many ancient 
memorials in the shape of stone moulds. The view is very extensive. 

PuteraL —Estate in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces.— 
See Pm hr a. 

Putiir. —T own in South Kanara District, Madras. Lat 12° 45' 
45" n., long. 75“ 14' 10" e. ; pop. (1871), 2312, inhabiting 466 houses. 
Putdr was formerly an outpost on the Coorg frontier, and troops were 
stationed here till 1859. It was the scene of a rebellious outbreak in 
> 837 - , 

Putiir. —Town in Madura District, Madras. Lat. 10° 8' 30" n., 
long. 78° 20' E. ; pop. (1871), 8x69, inhabiting 1142 houses. 

Pti -zwon-doung ( Poo-swon-doung). — River in Rangoon District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma; rises in the Pegu Yoma range, in 
about lat. 17° 8' n., and, after a southerly course of 11 53 miles, falls into 
the Hlaing just below Rangoon town. It is about 440 yards wide at 
its mouth; but the river is now silting up, owing to the vast quantities 
of rice-husk discharged from the mills on its banks, 'the upper part 
of the Pd-zwon-doung valley produces valuable timber, and the lower 
part, large crops o( rice. 

Pwai-tha.—Revenue circle in the Tardp-maw township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Towards the west, where the 
country borders on the Eng-daing, or belt of eng forest, the ground is 
undulating. Pop. (1877) . 2510; gross revenue, ^462. 

Pya-ma-law. —One of the mouthy of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), the 
chief river of British Burma. At the town of Shwe-louag, situated in 
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lat. 16° 44' 30" and long. 95° 23' 30" f„, it leaves the Pan-ta-naw river, 
and runs for about 6 miles.to the north-north-east. Thfen it turns 
west and south-south-west, and, after a course of 90 miles, falls into the 
sea in aboil* lat. 15 0 50' n., and long. 94 0 48' e., having, 15 miles above, 
given off a large branch eastward called the Pyeng-tha-lu. The 
Pya-ma-law is connected with the Irawadi by numerous inter-com¬ 
municating creeks, and is navigable throughout its whole course by 
river steamers ; its mouth is 4 miles wide. 

Pya-p6n ( Pya-poon ).—Township in Thdn-khwa District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Bounded east by Rangoon District, south 
by the Bay of Bengal, and west by Bassein. A level tract, intersected 
in its lower portions by numerous inter-communicating tidal creeks; 
subject to inundation. Chief product, rice. The township comprises 
8 revenue circles. Pop. (1877), 44,207; gross revenue, ^26,322. 

Pya-pun {Pya-poon). —Revenue circle in the township of the same 
name, Thdn-khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. The 
northern and -western portions of the country are covered with tree and 
cane forest; the eastern tract consists of a large plain. The lands 
bordering the streams are subject to inundation during the rains* Pop. 
(1877), 7220; gross revenue, ^2885. 

Pya-pun {Pya-poon). —Chief village of the township of the same 
name in Thdn-khwa District, British Burma; situated in la# 16° i6’n., 
and long. 95° 40' e. Pop. between 1500 and 2000, engaged chiefly in 
sea-fishing. 

Pya -pit 1 {Pya-pooti). —Tidal creek in Thdn-kwa District, forming 
one of the numerous mouths of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). It branches 
off southwards from the To or China Bakir near Kwon-ta, and has a 
depth of 12 feet at low-water almost throughout its whole length. Its 
banks are somewhat steep and muddy, and are fringed with forest. 

Pyaw-bhway. —Revenue circle in the An-gyi township of Rangoon 
"District, Pegu Division, British Burma. To the nc&th and east there is 
some tree forest, but the rest of the circle is open waste, or ur.der rice, for 
which the soil is v#ell adapted. Pop. (1877), 7990; revenue, .£4475. 

1 Pyaw-bhway. —Village in Rangoon District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; situated in lat. 16° 40' n., and long. 96° i3'«E., on both banks 
of the. tidal creek Ka-ma-oung, which is spanned by several good 
bridges. Contain^ numerous pagodas and small zayats or rest-house. 
Pop. (1877)^3766. . • 

Pyeng-bhii ( 'yeiig-bhoo). —Rowenue eijele in Mergui District, Tenas- 
serim Division, British Burma. Pop (1877), 3583; gross revenue, 
^ 47 i. , 

Pyeng-da-ray* —Revenue circle in the Pya-pun township of Ttjdn- 
khwa District, Pegu Division# British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3579, 
largely engaged in fishirtg; gross revenue, ^3152. •*, 
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Pyeng-ma-beng-hla. —Revenue circle in the Re>gyi township of 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 33 square miles ; 
pop. (1877), 2365; gross revenue, ^1052. g 

Pyeng-ma-na. —Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. It extends from the Arakan Mountains eastward nearly 
to the Irawadi. The hills are densely wooded; teak, pyeng-gado, htouk- 
kyan, and sha are abundant. Near the Arakan range, cultivation is 
carried on entirely by the toungya or nomadic system. Chief stream, 
the Tha-le-dan. Pop. (1877), 3806; gross revenue, ^703. 

Pyk&ra. —River in the Nilgiri District, Madras .—See Nilgiri. 
Pyun-wa (. Pyoon-wa ).—Tidal creek at the entrance to the Bassein 
'egu Division, British Burma. It leaves the Thek-ngay-thaing 
at Ouk-kywon-rwa, where its breadth is 300 yards, and rejoins it 
■s higher up at Pyun-wa-rwa, where the stream is only 50 yards 
Total length, r6 miles; minimum depth, 25 feet. 


Q 

Quetta. —Fortified town in Kheldt State, Baluchistan. Lat. 30° 12' 
N., long. 66° 55’ k. The following account is quoted from Mr. A. W. 
Hughes’ Baluchistan (1877):—‘The town of Shdl, so called by the 
Brahuis, or Quetta (Kwatta), as designated by the Afghans,—meaning the 
fort, or hot ,—is situate at the northern end of the valley of the same name, 
on the direct route from Jacobabdd and Shikdrpur to Kandahdr, viA 
the Boldn Pass, being at the same time very conveniently placed as 
regards Kheldt (Kaldt) (from which it is distant 103 miles north) and 
other Baluch towns. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, and has 
two gates, the eastern and southern, the latter being known as the 
Shikarpuri gate. In the centre of the town, on ajj artificial mound, 
stands the rniri, or tort, in which the governor of the place resides, and 
from which‘•there is a very extensive view of the neighbouring valley. 
This fort, it would seem, possesses but a single gun.‘ Shdl is said to be 
about the same size as Mastang, and has probably about 4000 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom a large number are Afghdns. Bellew remarks, “that in 
1872 the garrison of the fprt consisted of 100 infantry, mostly Afghdns, 
40 horsemen, and a few artillerymen.” The s^me authority also 
mentions, that ondhe 30th January 1872 the thermomgter stood, at 
7 a.m., at 18° F., and that four or five inches of snow had fallen during 
the previous night. In summer, the climate is considered very pleasant, 
the heat being tempered by cool breezes from the lofty hills which on 
all sides surround the valley. Numerous gardens and orchards abound 
in the suburbs, and the water supply is good.’ Quetta has been the 
seat, since i876, of a British political officer, with an adequate military 
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escort, under tne official designation of the Governor-General’s Agent 
for Baluchistan. During the Afghan campaigns of 1878-80, Quetta 
formed the base of operations of the Southern column. Our troops 
advanced from Quetta to KandaMr, which they occupied with practi¬ 
cally no resistance. In 1879 a railway was commenced'to Quetta, with 
a view to its being pushed on to Kandahar. Rapid progress has already 
been made, and part of the line is now (1880) open. It starts from the 
Sind Railway system at Sukkur, and runs via Jacobabad through the 
Bolan Pass. 

Quilandi ( Coilamii, KoyildnJi). —Town in l^alabar District, Madras. 
Eat 11° 26' 25" n., long. 75“ 44' n" e. ; pop. (1871), with surrounding 
township, 10,367, inhabiting 1175 houses. A Mopld seaport between 
Calicut and Mahe, with a considerable trade. Sub-magistrate’s and 
District munsifs courts, customs-house, bungalow, etc. The road¬ 
stead, which is protected by a mud bank, is more secure than most 
anchorages on the coast; and it was here, in 1498, that Vasco da 
Gama’s fleet rode*out the south-west monsoon. One of the E. L Com¬ 
pany’s ships was lost here in 1793. 

Quilon {Kol/am, Coilam, Elangkon Emporium , I’iol.). — 'Bfcwn in 
Quilon District, Travancore State, Madras Presidency. Lat. 8 ° 53' 28" n., 
long. 76° 36’ 59" e. ; pop. (1875), 14,366, inhabiting 2877 houses. The 
third largest town, and the military headquarters of the StAte. One of. 
the oldest‘towns on the coast, from whose re-foundation, in 1019 A.D., 
Travancore reckons its era. It contains the courts of the Divisional 
Ees/ikdr, District judge, and subordinate courts, post office, etc The 
ancient history of Quilo» takes us back to the records of the primitive 
Syrian Church in India. It was for long one of the greatest ports of 
Malabar, and is mentioned as Coilon m a letter of the Nestorian 
Patriarch, Jesujabus of Adiabene; died 660 a.d. It appears in Arabic 
as early as 851 a.‘a, under the name Kaulam-Ma/l 0 when it was already 
frequented by ships from China; and during the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies it continue^ to be the great port of trade with Malabar, front 
Cfeina and from Arabia, It is the Coilum of Marco Polo; and the 
Columbum of several ecclesiastica? writers of that age, one of whom, 
Friar Jordanu6, was consecrated Bishop of Columbian arc 1330. It 
was a great port for pepper, brazil-wood, and for ginger, the best kind 
of which was kri'Wvn till late in the middie ages as Columbine ginger. 
Kaulam wa» an important place down to the beginning of the 16th 
century, when Varthema speaks t>f it as ft fine port, and Barbosa as ‘a 
very great city,’ and 1 with many great merchants, Moors, and Gentoos, 
whose ships traded to all the Eastern pdrfc, as far as Bengal, Pegu, and 
the Archipelago. ‘ . . Throughout the Middle Ages it appe&rsto have 
been one of the chief seats cfr the “ Saint Thomas Christians,” and 
formed, with Kdyal (Koilpatam), one of the seven church*# ascribfed by. 
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Indo-Syrian tradition to Saint Thomas himself.’—(Col!' Yule’s Marco 
Polo, vol. ii. p. 365, ed. 1874.) 

In 1503, the Portuguese established a factory and fort, captured by 
the Dutch 150 years later. Besides these changes, the town was at 
different times subject to Cochin, Cully Quilon, and Travancore. In 
1741, Travancore unsuccessfully besieged it, but the following year the 
Quilon Rija submitted. From 1803 to 1830, a strong British garrison 
was stationed here. The subsidiary force is now reduced to one 
Native regiment, whose cantonments lie to the east of the town. It 
is connected, by a road t over the Arian-kavu Pass, with Tinnevelli and 
Palamcottah. 


R 

Rabkavi. — Town in the Native State of Sangli, Bombay. Lat. 
16° 28' 25" n., long. 75° 9' 16" e. ; pop. (1872), 5240. 

R&bkob. — Chief village of Uddipur, a Native‘State of Chutid 
Ndgpur, Bengal ; situated in lat. 22° 28' 18" n., and long! 83° 15' 25" e., 
near tht centre of the State, in a picturesque bend of the Mdnd river, 
which at this point has carved its way through a vast mass of sandstone 
rock, and flows in a narrow pass with perpendicular cliffs on either 
‘ side. The Rdjd of Uddipur maintains a police station and jail, and 
possesses a large granary, in this village; and a periodical'iparket is 
held here. Rabkob is noted for its gold mines, which have shafts sunk 
from 20 to 60 feet in depth. These are very close together, as the 
miners are ^afraid to run galleries underground/ The gold is separated 
from the soil by washing in wooden troughs. Another plan is to cut 
small water-courses before tire rainy season, so as to catch the deposit 
of soil carried down by the water; tnis soil is cleared out several times, 
and is usually foun<i to contain a certain proportion of gold. Some 
years ago, a lease of the village, with permission to work the mines for 
seven years, was obtained from Government, but the gcheme had to be 
abandoned in consequence of the extreme unhealthiness of the clima^. 

RabndMd. —An arm of the Bay bf Bengal, east of the Haringhdta 
river in the Sundarbans, with a large island .of the same name at its 
mouth. The westernmost «channel is narrow, but is thought to have 
3 or, 3 J fathoms of water; the eastern is supposed to’ be of nearly the 
same depth, but shoal water extends for a long way to seaward. 

Rabn&b&d. —Island at the^mouth fif the channel of the same name, 
in the Sundarbans, Bengal. Its southern extremity is situated in about 
lat 21° 50' n., 18 or 20 miles to the eastward of the Haringhdta 
entrance. “On parts of the Island, where the forest oftce ran unbroken 
down to the water’s edge, a belt of treSs has been carefully preserved 
to protect rtfe land from the violence of cyclones and storm-waves. 
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Eadaur. —Tfown in Pippli ta/isil, Umballa (Ambdla) District, Punjab, 
lat. 30° 1' n., long. 77° 10' e. ; pop. (1868), 4400. * 

Rddhanpur. —Native State within the group of States under the 
supervision of the Political Superintendent of Pdlanpur, in the 
Bombay Presidency; lying between 23° 26' and 23 0 ,58' n. lat., and 
between 71° 28' and 72° 3' e. long. Including Munjpur and Sami, 
it is bounded north by the petty States of Morwdra and Terwdra; east 
by Baroda; south by Ahmedabdd District and Jhinjhiwdra under 
Kdthidwdr; and west by the petty State of Wdrdhi under Palanpur. 
The area of Rddhanpur, which comprises 150 villages, is 833 square 
miles; and the population numbers (1872) 91,579, of whom 11,003 
are Musalmans, and the rest Hindus. The country is flat and open. 
Its rivers, three in number, rise near Mount Abu and the spurs of the 
Aravalli range, and fall into the Little or Kdthidwdr rann. As they 
generally dry up during the hot weather, the inhabitants are dependent 
on wells for their supply. Water is found at a depth of from 10 to 30 
feet, but is swettonly near the surface, owing to the proximity of the 
rann. * 

The soil is of three kinds—sandy, black, and saline. The c^ief pro¬ 
ducts are cotton, wheat, and all the common varieties of grair. 

From April to July, and in October and November, the heat is exces¬ 
sive. If rain falls, August and September are pleasant 4 uonths, and, 
from December to March the climate is cool and bracing. The pre¬ 
vailing disease is fever. The only manufacture of importance is the 
preparai.on of a fine description of saltpetre. 

Rddhanpur, now hel <2 by the celebrated Bdbi family, whg, since the 
reign of Humdyun, have always been prominent in the annals of 
Guzerat, is stated formerly to have been in the possession of the Wdg- 
helas, and to have been called Luhdwdra, after Wdghela Lundjl of the 
Sardhdra branch that tribe. Subsequently it was held as a fief under 
the Muhammadan kings of Guzerat by Fateh Kh^n Baluch, and is said 
to have been named Rddhanpur after Rddhan Khdn ctf that family. 
TJhe. first Bdbi entered Hindustdn in the company of Humdyun. 
Bahadur Khdn Bdbi was appointed Faujddr of Thdrad in the reign of 
Shdh Jahdn > and his son Sher Khdn Bdbi, on dtcount of his local 
knowledge, was sent to aid Prince Murdd Baksh in the government of , 
Guzerat. Afterwards, by his ability and local influence, he obtained 
the faujddri of Rddhanpur, Sami, Munjpur, and Terwdra, with the*title 
of Safdar It jdn. His son, Khdn Jahda, received the title of Jawdn 
Mard Khdn, and acquired the pargands of Pdtan, Warnagar, Visal- 
nagar, Bijdpur Kherdlu, etc. His sor^ again, Kamdl-ud-dfn Khdn, 
received the title*oi Khdn Jahdn 11., and usurped the Governorship 'of 
Ahmeddbad in the disturbed tfcies after the death of Aurangzeb,* during 
the incursions of the'Marhattds, and the subsequent dbilapse »of the y 
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imperial power. During his rule, the family were alfle to establish 
themselves dt Jundgarh and Baldsinor. The founder of the Jundgarh 
house was named Bahddur Khdn; and the founder of the Bdl 4 sinor 
(Wdrdsinor) chiefdom was present at the siege of Ahmeddb&l by Rag- 
hunath Rdo Peshwd. Jawdn Mard surrendered the city, and was 
confirmed as jdg'irddr of Rddhanpur, Sami, Munjpur, Pdtan, Visal- 
nagar, Wamagar, Bijapur, and Kherdlu. Damaji Gdekwdr, however, 
wrested from his successors all their dominions excepting Rddhanpur, 
Sami, and Munjpur. In 1813, the British, through Captain Carnac, 
then Resident of Baroda, first concluded an engagement with Rddhan¬ 
pur State, whereby the* Gdekwdr, under the advice of the British 
authorities, was empowered to control its external relations and assist 
in defending it from foreign invasion. In 1819, on aid being demanded 
by Rddhanpur against the Khosas, a predatory tribe from Sind, Colonel 
Barclay marched against them and expelled them from Guzerat; and 
in 1822, Major Miles, who accompanied this force, negotiated the 
payment of an annual tribute of ,£1700. This tribute was, in 1825, 
remitted by the British Government, the engagement of* 1820 remain¬ 
ing in force in other respects. The present (1876-77) chief, Nawdb 
Bismilla Khan, a Pathdn of the Bdbi family, is thirty-five years old, and 
administers the State in person. He is entitled to a salute of n guns, 
,and has poVer to try his own subjects for capital offences, without 
permission from the Political Agent. He enjoys an estimated gross 
yearly revenue of ,£60,000 inclusive of transit dues, and maintains a 
military force of 248 horse and‘362 foot. The family of the chief 
hold a title, of adoption, and follow the rule of primogeniture in point 
of succession. There are 4 schools in the State, with a total of 203 
pupils. 

Rddhanpur. —Chief town of Rddhanpur State, Bombay ; situated in 
lat. 23 0 49' 30" n., and long. 71° 38' 40" e. Pop. (1&72), 13,910. 

Rddh&puram. —Town in Nanguneri taluk, Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. Lat. 8° 16' 30" n., and long. 77° 44' 30" e. ; pop. (1871), 
5215, inhabiting 1194 houses. Headquarters of a Sub-magistrate, and 
mission station of the Society for the»Propagation of the Gospel. 

Rae Bareli. —Bivision, District, tahsil, and town, iq Oudh,— See 
, Rai Bareli. , 

Raegarh. —Town in Partdbgarh (Pratdpgarh) District, Oudh.— See 
RaiUarh. , f 

Raeka. —State in Rewa Kdntha, Bombay.— See Raika. 

Raekot. —Town in Ludhidna District, Punjab.— See Raikot. 

Raesen. —Fort in Mdlwd, fjentral India.— See Raisin. 

Ragauli —Hill fort in Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat 25“ j' n., long. 80° 22' e. ; distant from Ajdigarh 10 miles north. 
^Stormed byfhe British forces in 1809, during 'the operatfbns against 
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Lachhman Shift, Rdjd of Ajaigarh, whose uncle, Prasdd Sinh, had 
fortified this post with considerable strength. The British carried the 
lower ^defences with some difficulty, and during the night the native 
troops evacuated the position. Elevation above sea level, about 1300 
feet. 

R&ghugarh ( Raglwgarli , Raghugarli ).—Native State in Mdlwd, under 
superintendence of the Guna (Goona) and the C. India Agencies. The 
Chauhan Rdjputs of Rdghugarh are one of the oldest families in 
Mdlwd. In 1780, Mahddaji Sindhia imprisoned the Rajd Balwant 
Sinh and his son Jdi Sinh; and hostilities commenced which lasted 
till 1821, when, through the mediation and guarantee of the British 
Government, Sindhia ceded to the Chief the town and fort of Rdgho¬ 
garh, with lands estimated to yield more than a lakh (say ^10,000) 
of revenue. The jdgir, however, never yielded as much as ,£5500. 
In 1843, owing to family disputes, a fresh arrangement was made, by 
which the jdgir was divided between the three principal members of 
the family, viz., Bijdi Sinh, Thdkur Chhatar Sdl, and A jit Sinh. The 
present Rdjd, *Jdi Mandal Sinh, succeeded to Ajit Sinh’s share, and 
holds 120 villages, yielding a revenue of about ^2400. 

Raghugarh. —Chief town in the State of the same name, Central 
India; situated in lat. 24° 26' n., and long. 77° 15' e., on a trioutaryof 
the Pdrbati river, and on the road from Guna to Mho^ (Mau), 16 
miles south-west of the former and 169 north-east of the latter. It 
contains a fort, now much dilapidated, but strong enough at the 
beginning of the century to withstahd for some time the forces of 
Daulat Rdo Sindhia. # The town was founded in the rei^n of Shdh 
Jahdn (1627-58) by Lai Sinh, a Rdjput of the Chauhan clan. 

Raghunandan. —Hill range in the wpst of Sylhet District, Assam, 
running north from the State of # Hill Tipperah. Estimated area, 61 
square miles; height above sea level, xooo feet. 

Raghundthapuram. —Town in Ganjdm District, Madras. Lat. 
19° 43' 40" N., long. 84° 51' e. ; pop. (1871), 5206, inhabiting 1526 
houses. Headqifarters of a Sub-magistrate, and the principal town of 
the ancient zamind&ri of Tekkali, which yields a peshkash or tribute of 
£6000 to Government. • 

Raghun&thpur. —Hill in Mdnbhum District, Bengal; 8 miles west 
of Gaurangtlihi, «Rises abruptly in three prominent peaks, the highest 
of which i% at least 1000 feet above the sea. I^aghundthpur Hill is 
composed m .inly of bare and .jagged jock, but is in places thickly 
covered with dense jungle; it is quite inaccessible to wheeled carriages 
or beasts of burden, and difficult for men, in some places requiring 
steps to be cut for a foothold. • , * 

RaM. —Village and polic® station in Nowgong District, Assam; 
situated a tithe junctidh of the Kapili river with the Kqjang offshoot 
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of the Brahmaputra, 13 miles south-west of Nowgoi% town. The 
population its engaged, in fishing and trade, and there is an important 
ferry over the Kalang. e 

Rdhatgarh. —Chief town in a tract of the same nam/?“ in Sdgar 
(Saugor) District, Central Provinces. Lat. 23 0 47' n., long. 78' 25' e., 
25 miles west of Sdgar town; pop. (1866), 3426. It was held by a 
branch of the Bhopdl family, one of whom, Sultdn Muhammad Khdn, 
built the fort, till 1807, when Daulat Rio Sindhia took the place after 
a siege of seven months. I11 1810, Rdhatgarh was assigned to the 
British, with other Districts, for the payment of the contingent; and in 
1861, it was ceded unconditionally to the British Government. In 
1857, Nawdb Adil Muhammad Khdn and his brother, Fdzl Muhammad 
Khdn, descendants of Sultdn Muhammad Khdn, with a band of insur¬ 
gents, seized the fort, which was retaken in the following February by 
Sir Hugh Rose. Fazl Muhammad Khdn was hanged, but his brother 
escaped. The fort stands on an eminence to the south-west of the 
town, and is said to have been fifty years in building. The outer 
defences consist of 26 enormous towers connected by* curtain-walls, 
and enclose 66 acres. This space contained a large bazar and many 
temples and palaces, among them the lofty Bddal Mahal, or ‘Cloud 
Palace,’ attributed to one of the Raj-Gond chiefs of Garhd-Mandla. 
( The east wAJ was breached for nearly 100 yards by Sir Hugh Rose’s 
guns in 1858 ; and most of the buildings and the outer walls are now 
in a ruinous condition. Rdhatgarh has a travellers’ bungalow and a 
Government school. It manufactures excellent shoes and a native 
cloth called dosiiti, which are exported to Sdgar and Bhopdl, besides 
being sold, together with all kinds of grain, at the market held in the 
town every Friday. About ,a mile from the fort, the Bhopdl and 
Bombay road is carried by a bridge df 14 arches over the river Bind, 
which has some beautifully wooded reaches near Rdfrstgarh. 

Rahimatpur. — Municipal town in the Kofegdon Subdivision 
of Sdtdra District, Bombay; situated in lat. 17 0 35' ^5" n., and long. 
74 0 14' 40" e., 16 miles south-east of Sdtdra town. Pop. (1872), 7i68 t : 
municipal income, ^98. Sub-judge’s* court, post office. 

RaMxnnag&r Pundi&w&n. —Town in Lucknow District, Oudh; 
t situated on the right bank of the Sai. Pop. (1869), 2500, dwelling in 
407 mud houses. The largest of a group of 12 tillages* belonging 
to Pdnde Brdhmans. Although, as its name imports, it claims a 
Muhammadan origin, it is now chiefly inhabited by Hindus. A 
Pathdn family, who live in a hamlet of the village called Ballochgarhi, 
assert their original right to th^ land, which they state was granted to 
their ancestors in jdgir by the Delhi Emperors, but taken from them 
by Nawdb Saddat Ali, and conferred upon, the Brdhmans. The country 
-*round is in a ifigh state of cultivation. 
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Bahman-G&rh.—Hill in Koldr District, Mysore. Lat. 13' 21' n., 
long. 78° 4' e. ; 4227 feet above sea level. According to local legend, 
a giant, one of the Pandu brothers, lies buried underneath. Tiptf 
' Sultdn, after the capture of Nandidriig by the British, proposed to 
fortify this hill, but the design was never carried out. . 

Rahon.—Municipal town in Jalandhar (Jullundur) District, Punjab. 
Lat. 31 0 3' n., long. 76° iT e.; pop. (1868), 14,394. consisting of 
7148 Hindus, 7153 Muhammadans, and 93 Sikhs. Situated on the 
high bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), about 3 miles from its present bed, the 
intermediate space being occupied by a malarious swamp. The town 
was originally known as Rdghupur. Brisk trade in sugar; large 
manufacture of country cloth. Post office, police station, several 
schools. Polluted water supply; defective sanitary arrangements. 
Municipal revenue (1876-77), ^580, or 10-jjd. per head of population 
(12,914) within municipal limits. 

R 61 —Port in the Salsette Subdivision of Thdna (Tanna) District, 
Bombay. Average annual value of trade for the five years ending 
1873-74, rctutned at 16,979, viz.—imports, ^944, and exports, 
^116,035. _ • 

R&i Bareli {Rae Bareli). —Division or Commissionership of Oudb, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces. It forms the most southerly Division of the province, and, 
comprises»the three Districts of Rai Bareli, Sultanpur, and Partab- 
garh. Area, after recent transfers, 4898 square miles, of which 2443 
are cultivated, 864 cultivable but not under cultivation, and 1591 
uncultivable waste. Pop. (according to the Census o£ 1869, but 
allowing for recent changes of area), 2,773,211, viz. 2,547,493 Hindus, 
225,586 Muhammadans, and 132 Christians. Number of males, 
1,400,997, and females, 1,372,214* average density of population, 542 
per square mile ;• number of towns and villages, 6^03. 

R&i Bareli. —A District of Oudh in Rai Bareli Diyi ion, under 
the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the J^orth-Western 
fjfovinces; situated between 25 0 49' and 26° 35' n. lat., and between 
80° 44' and 81' 40' e. long.; area? 1752 square miles; pop. (1876-77), 
988,719. Bqunded on the north by Lucknow and* 5 Mra Bdnki; on the 
east by Sultanpur; on the south by Partabgarh; on the south-west by , 
the Ganges', wh’«fe separates it from Fa L ehpur District in the North- 
Western Provinces ; and on the west by Unao. The civil station *and 
administrative headquarters of the Distriat are at Rai Bareli Town. 

Changes of Jurisdiction. —Rdi Bareli has undergone many changes of 
jurisdiction. At annexation, it consisted of the four tahsils of Bihdr, 
Ddlmau, Bareli, fcnd Haidargarh. These Svere afterwards‘reduced to 
three by the distribution of thfc Ddlmau pargands among neighbouring 
tahsils. At the time 5 f the general fiscal redistribution *#>f the’Oudh 
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Districts in 1869, BiMr tahsil was separated from Rdi Bdreli and added 
to Unao, while Haidargarh was transferred to Bdra Binki. On the 
other hand, the pargands of Simrauta, Mohanganj, Inhauna* and 
Rokha Jdis were added to the District from Sultdnpur; and£alon and 
Parshadepur pargands from Partdbgarh. Before these last transfers, 
Rdi Bareli District contained an area of 1350 square miles and a 
population (1869) of 782,874. Its present area is returned in the 
Oudh Administration Report for 1876-77 at 1752 square miles, with a 
population of 988,719. The District is at present composed of 4 
tahsils as follows:—(1) Rai Bareli tahsil, consisting of the pargand of 
Rai Bareli; (2) Ldlganj tahsil , with the 3 pargands of Ddlmau, Sareni, 
and Khiron ; (3) Digbijdiganj tahsil, with the 6 pargands of Inhauna, 
Bachhrdwdn, Kumhrdwdn, Hardoi, Simrauta, and Mohanganj; and 
(4) Salon tahsil, with the 3 pargands of Salon, Farshddepur, and Rokha 

Jdis. 

Physical Aspects. —The general aspect of the District is that of a 
slightly undulating plain, which, as the country is beautifully wooded, 
chiefly with mango and malmd groves, gives it a variety ftot often seen 
in the \alley of the Ganges. The fertility of the soil is remarkable, 
and the cultivation being of a high class, the beauty of the country 
is not to be surpassed by any part of the real plain of Hindustdn. 
.Scattered h&e and there all over the District, and more specially 
towards the Ganges, are noble trees, generally hargad or pipesl Trees 
are not, however, grown for timber. The babul is not plentiful, and 
the bamboo is very scarce, while the shisham and the tun, both of 
which thrive well, and would be a certain revenue from the lands 
which are too broken for cultivation, are only found in the District 
where planted as ornamental trees since our occupation of the 
country. * 

The principal rivers are the Ganges and the Sai, y lJse former skirting 
the District for 54 miles along its south-western boundary, while the 
latter runs thrtjugh the centre of the District in a tortuous direction 
from north-west to south-east. The Ganges is everywhere navigable by 
boats of 1200 maunds, or nearly 50 t&is burthen. The Sai is navigated 
only during the rairfS. The banks of both are high and generally pre- 
, cipitous, and the level of thp water is 70 or 80 feet below the surface 
of the country; the beds are sandy. They are not therefore of much 
valu£ for irrigation, except for the alluvial bottoms in the* immediate 
neighbourhood. There are no large‘towns on their banks, and no 
centres of trade or commerce. Very little fishing is carried on except 
in the jhils. The Sai is spanqpd by-a fine bridge at Rai Bareli, erected 
in 1864, and is crossed by numerous ferries. The extreme flood 
discharge of the Sdi is about 6000 cSbic feet per second; average 
discharge dui&ig the five rainy months, about rboo cubic 'feet; mini- 
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mum dischargt-in the dry weather, about 25 feet. The minor rivers 
are—(1) the Loni, which rises in a swamp in Unao, and, after a course 
of 30* miles in Rdi Bareli, falls into the Ganges in Ddlmau pargand; 
the strearft, dries up in the hot weather : (2) the Basha, a water-course 
dry during the hot weather, but a rather formidable stream during 
heavy rains; it enters this District from Unao, and finally falls into 
the Sdi a few miles west of Rai Bareli town: (3) the Naiya is also 
a water-course dry during the hot months ; it enters this from Lucknow 
District, and flows in three channels during the rains, two streams 
passing into Sultdnpur District, and one finding its way into the Sai. 
The principal jh'tl is the Mung tdl, a shallow lake about 1500 acres in 
extent, extensively used for irrigation by the neighbouring villages, 
and also valuable for its fish and water-fowl. The indigenous timber 
trees of the District are tun (Cedrela toona), shtsham {Dalbergia sissoo), 
dhak (Butea frondosa), and bdbul (Acacia arabica). Numerous varieties 
of thatching grass grow indigenously, and a variety of rice known as 
pasdhi grows wild in many tanks and marshes. Lae and silk cocoons 
constitute the* principal jungle products. Herds of wild cattle are 
found in Salon pargand near the Sai river, and do much hari^ to the 
crops. They are generally very poor, small animals, but occasionally 
a fine bull is seen among them. The villagers catch the male calves, 
which, if taken young, are easily domesticated, and thjf/ grow into, 
tolerable bullocks. Mlgdi are common near the Ganges, and wolves 
are occasionally met with in jungly tracts. Tigers or leopards are not 
found. 

Population .—The population of Rdi Bareli District, after the transfers 
enumerated in a previous section of this article, is returned at 988*719, 
residing in 1768 villages or towns ar*l 247,259 houses; average 
density of the population, 565 pef square mile. Classified according 
to sex, there arc 193,075 males and 495,644 females; proportion of 
males, 49-8 per cent. According to religion, there arc 919,930 Hindus, 
68,706 Muhammadans, and 83 Christians. The BnUnmms form the 
inost numerous caste, being returned at 128,575. Next in point of 
numbers come the Ahlrs, 115,534^ Chamars, 81,853; and Kshattriyas, 
73,320. Compared with other Oudh Districts, the!*proportion of high 
castes is large. This is explained by the fact that Rdi Bareli was for , 
centuries tile centfe of Hindu authority, and but little controlled by the 
Muhammadan kings. The population is almost, entirely rural, there 
being only - f towns with a population of above 5000, namely— Rai 
Bareli, pop. 11,544; Jais, 11,317; Dalmau, 5854; and Salon, 
5155. Kursi, which is entered in th£ Census tables as having a 
population of 5864, is merely a collection «f separate villages, included 
as one in the Government records. Besides the above towns, there 
are 58 large villages wfth from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants. 
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Agriculture. —The ordinary crops of the District aft the same as 
those of the' neighbouring District of Partabgarh. Rates of rent 
are reported as being much higher than the general average for the 
Province, owing to the density of the population, and to the irrigation 
facilities afforded by numerous masonry wells. A recent official return 
reports the prevailing rates to be as follows:—Rice, 8s. 6d. per acre; 
wheat, 17s; inferior grain, 8s. 6d.; opium, 19s. i|d.; oil-seeds, 9s.; 
sugar, 18s. 9c].; tobacco, 2s. 6d.; cotton, 19s. i^d. The highest 
rents are for lands in the vicinity of the towns. Opium-fields pay as 
high as Rs. 13 per local bighd, or £2, is. 6d. per acre; ordinary wheat 
lands, irrigated from the tenants’ own wells, rent up to Rs. 7 per bighd, 
ox £\, 2 s. 4d. per acre; and unirrigated lands, which grow nothing but 
gram, barley, and arhar, let at Rs. 5 per bighd, or 16s. per ’acre, if 
the soil is not very sandy. Poor sandy soils, remote from village sites, 
rent as low as 2 s. an acre. The settlement officer estimates that one 
man with a single pair of bullocks can cultivate fairly about 4 acres 
per annum, from Which he may calculate on an av&rage yield of 12 
maunds, or 8J cwts. per acre. The average value of'the total pro¬ 
duce, together with the straw, is about jQx), 12s., and taking the 
landlord’s share at one-third, the rent of the holding should be about 
^3, 4s., or 16s. per acre. Labourers and village servants are paid 
chiefly in gri°n; some also receive grants of rent-free land in payment. 
In years of scarcity, Rdi Bareli is worse off than other- Districts, 
having no railway, and only 56 miles of water communication along 
its outer border. On the other hand, its masonry wells afford it a 
greater assurance against famine, its drainage is superior to that of 
other Districts, it suffers comparatively less from floods, and its area 
of artificial irrigation is so large that absolute famine ought to be 
almost unknown. Great scarcity from a deficiency of rainfall in 
October for the winter rice, and in January for the spring crops, is, 
however, common enough. On an average, in five years out of ten, 
the October hnd January rains are so scanty, as to be of no practical 
value. The average annual rainfall is 38 inches, or about the same as 
Lucknow; the rains were specially deficient in 1864, 1868, and 1873, 
when the rainfall Was respectively 22, 19, and 41 inches. In the last 
year, although the rainfall was above the average, the distribution was un¬ 
equal, and the September-October rains were deficient. In 1864,1869, 
and ’1874, there was <very considerable scarcity in the District, approach¬ 
ing to famine. No special Gc vernmeht measures were called for, and 
the people were employed on the District roads. The year 1784-85 
was one of severe drought and famine, and considerable scarcity 
occurred in‘1770 and 1816. The food of the people is the same as 
that consumed throughout the rest of ©udh. Moth, or peas pottage, 
and barley bread, or cakes made of barley and 'gram mixed, form the 
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ordinary food of the people. There are generally two meals in the day, 
at noon and at sunset; but if the people are very poor, they content 
themselves with one meal at sunset, and a little of what is left served 
up cold tHe next morning, and called bdsi. S&nwdn and kodo are 
largely consumed in the rainy season. Rice and 'the maizes are 
less used than in Northern and Western Oudh. Three-quarters of a ser, 
or-ii lb., is reckoned a meagre allowance for a man, and 10 chhatdks , 
or i j lb., a famine allowance of the grains above alluded to. 

The Land Tenures are principally idlukddri, 1198 villages being held 
under this description of tenure, and 537 are held as zammddri by smaller 
proprietors. Among the latter, subdivision of property has been carried 
to an extreme degree, the 537 villages being held by no less than about 
xi,ooo small proprietors, two-thirds of whom possess on an average not 
more than 10 acres of land each. On the other hand, in the idlukddri 
estates, 11 proprietors hold among them 350,000 acres; and no less 
than 816,000 acres, or two-thirds of the entire District, are held in 62 
great estates, owned by xoo chiefs. Thirty-five tdlukddrs pay a Govern¬ 
ment revenue ‘exceeding ^500 a year, varying from ^643 for the Usah 
estate of 6 villages and an area of 5000 acres, to ^11,342 for the large 
property of Tholri, which comprises 129 villages, and covers an area of 
92,260 acres. The principal landed proprietors are the Tilok Chdndi 
Bais, whose estates lie in the west of the District, and Emprise par-, 
gands Ddlmau, Rdi Bareli, Sareni, Khiron, Hardoi, and others; and 
the Kanhpurias in the cast, who hold Sdlon, Rokha Jdis, Parshddepur, 
Mohanganj, and Simrauta. , 

Means of Communication, etc. —Rdi Bareli District contains 332 miles 
of made road, the principal lines being as follows: — (1) Fronf Rdi 
Bareli vid Ddlmau to Fatehpur, length within the District, 17 miles; 
(2) from Rdi Bareli vid Dal mat! to Unao, 38 miles; (3) from Rdi 
Bareli vid DdlrrL\, to Allahdbdd, 14 miles; (4) from Rdi Bareli via 
Ddlmau to Partdbgarh, ro miles; (5) from Rdi Bareli vid Ddlmau to 
Sultdnpur, 8 miles; (6) from Rdi Bareli vid Ddlmatf to Faizdbdd 
(fyzdbdd), 12 miles; (7) from Rdi Bareli vid Ddlmau to Lucknow, 
24 miles; (8) from Rdi Bareli zfd Ddlmau to Haidargarh, 28 miles; 
(9) from Rdi Bareli vid Ldlganj to Rdlpur, 28 miles ; g (10) from 
Ldlganj vid Bachhrdwdn to Haidargarh, miles; (n) from Dalmau, 
to Bihar, 18 m :i «s; (12) from Digbijdiganj vid Bachhrdwdn, 18 miles; 
(13) from jBihdr to Ptirwa, 6 miles; (14) from «Bihdr to Baksdf, 12 
miles; (15) irom Chdndakitur to Unao?36 miles; (16) from Chdnda- 
kitur to Sdlon, 10 miles; (17) from Lucknow vid Haidargarh to 
Sultdnpur, 13 miles. Only the first-naijted road is metalled. W^ter 
communication ii afforded by the Ganges, which flows along ihe south¬ 
eastern boundary of the Distrift. The District manufactures consist of 
a little clofci-weaving Tor local use, the making of bra'si and copper 
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utensils, and a little glass-ware, principally bottles for folding Ganges 
water. 

Administration .—Rdi Bareli is administered by a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, assisted by one or more Assistant Commissioner's, 3 or 4 
European or Native Assistant Commissioners, 4 tahsilddrs, and 7 
Honorary Magistrates. The District is divided into 4 tahsils or revenue 
Subdivisions, comprising 13 pargands, as follows:—(1) Ldlganj tahsil, 
comprising the pargands of Ddlmau, Sareni, and Khiron ; (2) Rdi 
Bareli tahsil, which is conterminous with Rdi Bareli pargand ; (3) 
Digbijdiganj tahsil , comprising pargands Inhauna, Bachhrdwan, Kumh- 
rdwdn, Hardoi, Simrauta, and Mohanganj; (4) Salon tahsil, comprising 
pargands Sdlon, Parshddepur, and Rokha Jdis. The total revenue, 
imperial and local, of the District in 1872-73, was .£149,306, of which 
£122,411 was derived from the land tax. The expenditure in the 
same year amounted to ,£28,597. The District contains 20 civil and 
revenue, and 20 magisterial courts. For police purposes, Rdi Bareli is 
divided into 9 police circles, viz. Rdi Bareli, Jlachhrdwrin, Mohanganj, 
Digbijdiganj, Giirbakshganj, Ldlganj, Mau, Jagatpur, and Sdlon. The 
regular£>munieipal, and rural police force aggregates 3746 men of all 
ranks, maintained, in 1873, at a total estimated cost, from all sources, 
of £16,099. The number of cases sent by the police to the Magis¬ 
trates in thJr year was 1611, in which convictions were obtained in 
1236. The daily average jail population in 1875 was 706, of whom 63 
were females. Education is afforded by 106 schools, including a high 
school at the civil station, attended in 1875 by 4686 pupils. There 
are also 4 charitable dispensaries in the larger towns, which in 1875-76 
afforded relief to 18,647 persons. 

Medical Aspects .—The average annual rainfall of Rdi Bareli District 
for the eleven years ending 1875'was 377 inches. The rainfall, 
however, is very capricious, and frequently fails iv'the very months 
when it is most needed for agricultural purposes, although the total 
for the year‘may be equal to the average. Any rainfall less than 
35 inches results, as a rule, in very inferior crops. The prevalent 
disease is fever, but cholera and siKall-pox are also endemic in the 
District, and yearly Carry off numbers of victims. Cattle-disease is also 


common. 

Rdi Bareli. —Tahsil or Subdivision and pargand, b„th conterminous, 
in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh; bounded on the north by Mahdrdjganj, 
on the east by Sdlon, and nn the South and west by Ldlganj and 
Purwd. Area, 371 square miles, divided into 363 villages, of which 
283 are held in tdlukddri, 60 in zaminddri, and 20 in pattiddri tenure. 
The principal land-holding caste are the Bdis Kshattriyas, descendants 
of the great Bdis Rdjd Tilok Chand, theorise of whose power is narrated 
in the'DistricT article. Government land revenue, £53,492“, at the rate 
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of 4s. 6& pel acre. Pop. (1869), 2x2,533, viz. 199,564 Hindus and 
12,969 Muhammadans. 

R$i Bareli —Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh, and administrative 
headquaftgrs of the District; situated on the banks ot the Sai, 48 miles 
south-east of Lucknow, in lat. 26° 13' 50" n., and long. 81“ 16' 25" e. 
The town was founded by the Bhars, and called after them Bharauli, 
subsequently corrupted into Bareli. With regard to the prefix Rdi, one 
story asserts that it is derived from Rahi, a village near the town; while 
another attributes the name to the fact of the place having long been 
in the possession of a Kdyasth family bearing the title of Rdi. After 
the expulsion of the Bhars by Ibrdhim Shdrki of Jaunpur, early in the 
15th century, the town passed into the possession of the Muham¬ 
madans. Pop. (1869), including the suburb of Jahdndbdd, 11,544; 
municipal income (1876-77), ^2061. Three large markets, with daily 
sales averaging ^118. The town possesses many architectural 
features, the principal being a spacious and strong fort erected by 
Ibrdhim Shark!, <ind constructed of bricks 2 feet long by 1 thick and 
wide, probably taken from more ancient strongholds of the previous 
Bhar possessors. In the centre of the fort is a huge well or tyoli, 108 
yards in circumference, dug down to the springs, and then lined with 
brick walls supporting balconies, and containing chambers on a level 
with the water. These are now more or less in ruins. Tradition relates 
that when the fort was building, all that was erected during the day 
fell down in the course of the ensuing night. In his perplexity, the 
king h resort to a holy man of Jaunpur, Maklulum Sayyid Jdfri, who 
walked over the group,d, after which no interruption occurred in the 
work. The saint’s tomb stands beside the gate of the fort. The’other 
ancient buildings are the magnificent palace and tomb of Nawdb J.ihdn 
Khdn, the Governor in the tiftie of Aurangzeb, and 4 handsome 
mosques. One of them is without domes, but has three spacious 
halls, and is said to be a copy of the Ka’aba at*Mecca. . a handsome 
bridge was constructed over the Sdi a few years ago, at the expense of 
the neighbouring landholders. Besides the usual Government courts 
and buildings, the town contains 2 schools, one supported by a 
Christian mission; a sardi or travellers’ rest-house, and a charitable 
dispensary. * 

R&idh&k. —#iver 0 f Northern Bengal; rises in the Bhutdn Hills, 
and flows sputhwards through the Western Dwdrs.of Jalpaigurl District, 
till it enters .vuch Behar territory near the small village of Bhurjkutf. ‘ In 
its upper course through Jalpdigurf, which it enters in lat. 26° 43' 30" 
n., and long. 89° 48' e., this river forms a large island by throwing off a 
branch stream, called the Mdinagdon ttadi, which leaves the Raidhdk 
at the point where it enters 1$e District, and rejoins it about 8 or 9 
miles lower down. The Rdidhdk cuts across the eastern angle of 
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Kuch Behar, and unites with the KAljAnf, flowing in the frame direction, 
to form the Sankos. The combined streams fall into the Brahmaputra 
below Dhubri. „ 

R&idrug ( Rdyadrug ).—Town in RAidrug tdluk, BellarJ District, 
Madras. Lat. 14° 41' 50" n., long. 76° 52' 50" e. ; pop. (1871), 7729; 
houses, 1564. Consists of a citadel and lower fort, the latter containing 
the town, which is regularly laid out The citadel occupies the summit 
of a mass of granite rocks, rising to the height of 1200 feet, and con¬ 
nected by a lower ridge with a group of wild hills, which form the 
north-eastern boundary of the plain of Chitaldrug. The south face of 
the rock is abrupt and'inaccessible. The lower fort is guarded by a 
triple line of works, and a narrow pathway hewn in the rock leads from 
it to the citadel. At intervals along this path are gateways of solid 
masonry and fresh lines of fortification. About half-way up the hill 
is the old palace of the pdlegdr, said to have been built about the 
beginning of the 16th century; and close by are two handsome temples 
dedicated to RAma and Krishna. There are also the juins of houses 
and gardens on the rock, but few people now live there. The earlier 
palegdr^oi RAidrug were Boyas; and it is said that the palace and the 
forts were built by one of them, named Janga NAyak. About the end 
of the 16th century, this family seems to have been deposed; and one 
. of the descendants of the ex-Commander-in-Chief of Vijayanagar suc¬ 
ceeded in making himself master of RAidrug and the adjacent fort of 
Konderpi-drug. In 1766, the pdlegdr assisted Haidar All in the reduc¬ 
tion of SirA, as a reward for which his tribute was reduced to Rs. 50,000 
{say £5000) as soon as Haidar became master of the country. Sub¬ 
sequently the pdlegdr, Venkatapati Nayudu, gave offence to TipA by 
refusing to join him when about to attack Adoni. TipA captured 
Raidrug and sent the pdlegdr to Stringapatam, where he was assas¬ 
sinated in 1791, just before Raidrug was stormed by-Lord Cornwallis. 
In 1799, his sister’s''son, GopAl NAyudu, was released from Seringa- 
patam, and aoon made his way to RAidrug, where he attempted to 
collect a following. He was taken prisoner by Muhammad Amfn 
KhAn, who had been sent by the <NizAm to settle the District, and 
was taken to HaidarAbAd. After the cession to the British, he 
was sent to Gooty (GAti), where he resided as a <7»0.tt'-State prisoner 
till his death. Pensions were granted to his family, which is now 
extihet. . 

*<■ 

R&igaqj. — Town in Dinojpur District, Bengal; situated in lat. 
25° 36' 40" n., and long. 88° 9' 48" e., on the river Kulik. An im¬ 
portant seat of river trade. ,In 1876-77, the registered exports were 
valued at £108,820, chieffy jute (£28,000), gunny,bags (.£51,000), 
grain (£9000); the imports were valued at £13,503, including salt 
(£ 9 000 ) and raw cotton (£3000). RAiganj is a substantial town, 
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surrounded by .extensive rice-fields, and containing numerous tanks. 

A dispensary was established here in 1872. 

Rdigarh.— Native State attached to Sambalpur District, Central 
Provinces,‘lying between 21° 45' and 22° 35' n. lat., and between 83* 
and 83° 3 s' e. long. Bounded on the north by the Native States of 
Sargiija and Gdngpur, under Chutid Ndgpur; on the south by the river 
Mahdnadi and Sambalpur District; on the east by the Koldbira chief- 
ship; and on the west by Chandrapur chiefship and Sakti. Pop. 
(1872), 63,304 (of whom 39,706 were Hindus); residing in 497 villages 
or townships and 13,064 houses, on an area of i486 square miles, 300 
of which are cultivated, while of the portion lying waste 400 are returned 
as cultivable. Towards the Mahdnadi on the south, Rdigarh is well 
cultivated, though the soil is poor and sandy; but the northern and 
eastern parts are a waste of hill and jungle, containing sdl, sdj, b'ljesdl, 
and many other kinds of useful timber, but no teak of any size. The 
principal rivers are the Mahdnadi and its affluents, the Tedi, Mdn, and 
Kelu. Rice forms the staple crop; but pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, 
and cotton are* also produced, besides a little wheat and gram. The 
jungles yield lac, lasar-sWk, cocoa-nuts, and rdl, or sdl resin# The 
manufactures are unimportant. They consist of brass and bell-metal 
vessels, tasar- silk fabrics, and coarse cotton cloth. Iron-ore is 
abundant, but no mines are worked regularly. The roac^from Sam¬ 
balpur to Bilaspur passes through the south of the State. The chief is 
a Gond; and, according to tradition, his ancestor Thdkur Darydo Sinh 
obtained the title of Rdjd for assistance afforded to the Marhattas. The 
State now includes the once independent chiefship of Bargarh, which 
was conferred on the family about fifty years ago. Four subordinate 
chiefships are held by connections of 4he Rajd, viz.—Anjdr Sinh, 
possessing 12 villages; Atnar SinlT, 5 ; Thdkur Raghundth Sinh, 30; 
and Thdkur Paratr.eswar Sinh, 30. The supposed gross revenue of the 
State amounts to ^750, and the tribute is fixed at £40. There is a 
fairly attended school at Rdigarh; and the Census of 1S72 returned 
247 children not Exceeding 12 years, and 465 persons above that age, 
all of whom were males, as able to *ead and write, or under instruction. 
The climate Resembles that of Sambalpur, and is thought unhealthy. 
Fever is the prevailing disease, especially froyi September to November; 
and in the Hbt season, cholera is a frequent visitant. The chief town, 
Rdigarh, is ^jtuated in lat. 21° 54' n., and long. 83%25' e. • 

Rdigarh \lldygad). —Town in Thdn* (Tanna) District, Bombay. 
Lat 18“ 14' n., long. 73° 30' e..; 32 miles south-west from Poona, 
65 south-east from Bombay. A fortress, situated among the Northern 
Ghdts, and regarded in the last century as one of the greases^ strong¬ 
holds of India. In 1648, Rdigarh fell into the hands of Sivaji; 
in 1690, it was taken* by Aurangzeb; and having revfyted to the 
VOL. vii. a h • 
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MarhattAs during the decay of the Muhammadan power 1 , it was invested 
by a British force in April 1818, and surrendered after a bombard¬ 
ment of 14 days. „ 

R&igarh ( Ratgarh ).—Town in PartAbgarh (PratApgarli) District, 
Oudh; situated 6 miles from BihAr, on the PartAbgarh road. Pop. 
(1869), 4323, viz. 4008 Hindus and 315 MusalmAns. Three Hindu 
temples and one mosque; small bdzdr. 

Rai-hla. —Revenue circle in the Kyouk-gyi township of Shwe-gyeng 
• District, Tcnasserim Division, British Burma. Area, 220 square miles. 
Its northern portion lies on both sides of the Tsit-toung river, but its 
southern on the right liknk only. Pop. (1876-77), 5512 ; gross revenue, 
^1462. 

Ra.i 1 rfl- —One of the petty States of Rewa KAntha, Bombay. Area, 
2 J square miles. There are two chiefs. The revenue was estimated in 
1875 at 270; and tribute of ^57 is paid to the GAekwar of Baroda. 

RAikot. —Municipal town in LudhiAna District, Punjab, and former 
capital of a Native State. Lat. 30° 39 'n., long. 75° 35'j,.; pop. (1868), 
9x65, consisting of 5013 Muhammadans, 2843 Hindus, 798 Sikhs, and 
511‘others.’ Distant from LudhiAna town 30 miles south-west. Resi¬ 
dence of a celebrated family of Muhammadan RAjputs, the RAis of 
RAikot, who held a position of great importance in early times. Tulsi 
DAs, founder of the family, emigrated from JAisalmir (Jeysulmere) in 
1323, and settled at Faridkot. He embraced the Muhammadan creed, 
and took the name of Shaikh Chachu. His descendants founded the 
towns of ShAhjahanpur (in LudhiAna) and Talwandi. They obtained 
the title of RAi from an Emperor AlA-ud-dln, probably the Sayyid 
prince who reigned from 1445 to 1478. They acquired possession of 
LudhiAna town in 1620; and during the 18th century owned a con¬ 
siderable tract of country, extending apparently beyond the Sutlej 
(Satlaj). After the rise of the Sikh power, the RAis held their own till 
the beginning of th% present century, by calling 5 'in the aid of George 
Thomas, the adventurer of HariAna. RAi AlyAs, the last independent 
prince, died in 1802, and left the territory to his mother, Niir-ul-Nissa. 
In 1806, however, Ranjlt Sinh, crossing the Sutlej to aid the RAjAs of 
NAbha and Jhlnd ‘against their neighbour of PatiAla, took the oppor¬ 
tunity of ^reducing the Muhammadan family, whose dominions he 
divided between himself and his allies. RAnf Ndr-ul-Nissa retained 
possession of RAikot itself, and other members of the family received 
small jdgirs. On the extension of British protection to the Cis-Sutlej 
States, our Government recognised the de facto title of Ranjit Sinh’s 
grantees ; and only allowed the RAnl’s claim to the territories which 
she held at the date of Brirish occupation. Nur-ul-Nissa died in 183X, 
and was succeeded by her daughter-in-law, widow of RAi AlyAs, by 
name BhAg Bhari. On her death in 1854, the British Government 
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recognised her*nephew and adopted son, Imdm Bakhsh lyhdn, as heir 
to her estate and to the title of Rdi. He is still (1876) alive, and has 
three*sonj. Besides the revenues of Rdikot and Mallah, he receives 
from Government a pension of ^200 a year. The town is surrounded 
by a wall, and substantially built. It contain^ several handsome houses, 
the property of the Rdi and of Sikh gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
Police station, post office, dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
^163, or 4|d. per head of population (8262) within municipal limits. 

Rai-Iaing.—Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2770; gross revenue, ^470. 

R&imangaL—Estuary in the Sundarbans, Bengal. Its entrance is 
situated about 12 miles eastward of the Guasuba River ; and about 
6 miles from the sea it receives the united streams of three rivers— 
the Hdridbhdngd being the westernmost, the Rdimangal proper the 
next, and the Jamund the easternmost. The point of land on the 
west side of the entrance is situated in lat. 21 0 37' n., with a depth 
of s or 6 fathdnft in the channel close to it, and with from xo to 12 
fathoms inside towards the Hdridbhdngd river. From the point to 
seaward, the depth decreases gradually to 4 fathoms in the Western 
channel, the outer part of which is separated from the Gudsubd by a 
sandbank which stretches out from the land between them. The 
eastern channel leads directly to the entrance of the RaAnangal and * 
Jamund rivers, having a sandbank between it and the western channel, 
wit'-' deep water inside. According to Captain Horsburgh’s Sailing 
Directions , two considerable reefs of breakers have formed on the western 
side of the channel leading to these rivers, situated respectively at 5 
and 10 miles from the land. 

R&imatld,. — River in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal.— See Matla. 

Rdindi.—Village and thdnd or police station jp Bard wan District, 
Bengal. Lat. 23° 4' 20" n., long. 87° 56' 40" e.; pop. under 5000. 

Rdingarh.—Fort in Kcunthdl State, Punjab. Lat. 31* 7' n., long. 
7i° 48' e. CroWns a peak on the left bank of the river Pdbar, which 
is here crossed (according to Thornton) by a wooden bridge. Belonged 
to Bashahr before the Gdrkha invasion; surrendered to the#British in 
1815, and transferred to Keunthdl in exchange for territory now 4 
forming part of 3 tmla District Small community of Brdhmans hpld 
the surrounding valley, and have charge of two t?mples of Thibetan 
architecture. Elevation of fort aBove sea*level, 5408 feet. 

R&ipur.—A British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 19° 4$' and 21° 45' n. lat., and 
between 8o° 28' aftd 82° 38' e. long.; bounded on the nortJi by Bilds- 
pur, on the south by Bastar, A the east by petty States attached to 
the Sambalpur District, and on the west by Chdnda add # Bdl^ghdt , 
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Population in' 1872 (exclusive of 4 dependent Native Slltes), 1,093,405 
persons; area, 11,885 square miles. The administrative headquarters 
of the District are at Raipur, which is also the principal town. 

Physical Aspects .—Rdipur forms the southern portion of the Chhatis- 
garh country, which may be generally described as the basin of the 
Upper Mahdnadi and its tributaries, together with the hills in which 
these tributaries take their rise. The District spreads out in a vast 
plateau, merging on the north in the open plain of Bildspur, while on 
every other side ranges of hills, branching from the great Vindhydn 
chain, close it in. To ( the north-east and south, wild tracts of jungle 
contrast with the populous villages among which they lie; everywhere 
else the plain country has been cleared, except where a strip has 
been left waste for the sake of the thatching grass it produces, or 
because the rocky soil is more valuable as jungle than as cultivated 
land. Raipur is drained by two rivers, which subsequently unite, and 
form the Mahdnadi proper. The larger of these, the Seondth, rises in 
Chanda, and after its entrance into Raipur, flows hi 'a north-easterly 
direction for about 120 miles, till it receives the Hdmp Trom the west; 
it then'kurns westward for 40 miles, during part of its course forming 
the boundary between Raipur and Bildspur, and .finally joins the 
Mahdnadi in the north-cast corner of the District. On the right bank 
its tributaries are the Karkard, Tenduld, Kdriin, and Khorsf; on the 
left bank, the Gumarid, Am, Suri, Gdrdghdt, Ghogwa, and Hdmp. 
lake the Seondth, most of these streams flow over a rocky or gravelly 
bottom, and retain their water nearly all-the year. The Mahdnadi 
proper, here a comparatively insignificant stream, has its source in the 
extreme south-east of the District, and flows due west for about 30' 
miles. It then turns sharply to the north-east, its bed lying for 20 miles 
through a narrow valley, in places only 500 yards wide. Emerging 
into more open cojintry, it rolls on in a northerly or north-easterly 
direction till it unites with the Seondth. During its course in Rdipur, the 
Mahdnadi is* swelled by the Pair! and Sundar, which meet before their 
junction with the Mahdnadi, and by the Kesho, &ordr, and Naipf, 
which flow from the east through Hilly tracts, along narrow but fertile 
valleys, aqd fall directly into that river. In this part of the District the 
river beds are wide wastes of sand, dry for more than half the year, 
and at no time, except during high flood, containing much water. 
Everywhere in Rdipur the country is dotted with tanks.* These are 
generally formed by throwing'a dam dcross a hollow; but in most large 
villages one or more tanks may be found embanked on all sides, and 
planted with trees, the work t of some public-spirited villager, or perhaps 
of some ehterprising Banjird who used to pasture hfe pack-bullocks in 
the village in the days when the jungfe was yet uncut Such tanks, 
which depend almost entirely on the rainfall for their "supply, give 
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better drinking water than those formed by damming the valleys; but 
as little care is taken to keep them clear, the water generally becomes 
a mans,of impurity in the hot weather. Wells were unknown until quite 
recent yea{s; but the regulations granting land rent-free to persons 
digging them, has led to the construction of wells lined with masonry 
in many villages. Near the Mahanadi, and to the south of the District, 
water occurs at from 12 to 24 feet below the surface; but in the east it 
is not so easily procured. The highland borders of Rdipur, on the east 
and south, and to a smaller extent on the west, are mostly occupied 
by the chiefships attached to the District, which fringe the k/tdlsa 
or portion under British administration. Tne hills are rarely over 
1500 feet in height, except the Gauragarh plateau, and the range 
which extends from the south of Sehawd into Bastar and Kinker. The 
hilly tracts on the outskirts of Rdipur are mainly composed of gneiss 
and quartzite, while the sandstone rocks are intersected with trap dikes. 
The soil here is poor, except in the narrow valleys, where the land is 
almost always in* the swampy state suitable for the cultivation of rice. 
Throughout the plain country the soil is generally fertile. The stratum 
below the alluvial deposits is invariably a soft sandstone slate, frequently 
covered with a layer of laterite gravel; and in many places the shale 
has been converted into hard vitrified sandstone, forming an excellent 
building material. Below this again lies the blue limeston^ which crops, 
out in numerous places on the surface, and is constantly found in the 
beds of the rivers. Iron-ore abounds, that found at Dalli in the Lohdra 
chiefship, and in the 11 ills to-the west of Gandai, being reckoned the best 
The red ochre of Ganddi and Thdkurtold also bears a Ipgh repute. 
Apart from the trees round the tanks, but few are to be seen throughout 
the greater part of the plain. The teakj which once grew luxuriantly 
on all the rivfcr banks, has nearly disappeared, and scarcely a mango 
grove embellished <;he country. The commonest tree is the mahud, 
which is always preserved when the others are cleared' 1 away. The 
uplands on the borders, however, are still covered with forests; 
tjjough few of these, except the great sdl forest lands of Sehdwd and 
Bindrd Nawdgarh, and that alonjf the Kamtdra ndld in the Deori and 
Kaurld chiefchips, yield much valuable timber. * The Ganddi and 
Lohdra chiefships also contain large tracts pf young teak ; and among 0 
the hills of the Ciaurdgarh plateau, as well as on the high range in the 
south of Sah'iwd, spread noble forests of sdj and ttndu. Rdipur offers 
great attractions to the sportsman. I* the hot months, tigers and 
leopards are found near the streams; on the hills, bears abound; to the 
east, the wild buffalo; while in every direction the .antelope, the spot*ed 
deer, and other varieties of game are met vrith. • * . 

History. — According to Gtmd traditions, Rdipur was originally 
inhabited by a race of* giants, endued with supernatural jyiwers , who, 
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however, at length yielded to the marvellous prowess of thfc Gond heroes. „ 
Those critics who think that a poetic legend must always contain a 
kernel of prose refer these mythical victories to the conflict of the 
Gonds with the Bhunjiyds and other Kolarian races, with„whom the 
Gonfls came in contact in Chhatisgarh, as elsewhere in Central India. 
To-the east of the Mahdnadi, the Bhunjiyds and Binjwdrs maintained • 
themselves till a late period, and the ruined forts along the river still 
testify to the raids of the Kolarians from the Sondkhdn Hills. Our 
earliest historical knowledge of Rdipur reveals the District as forming 
part of the dominions under the Haihai-Bansi dynasty of R-feftanpur. 
On the accession of Surdeva, twentieth of his line, about 750 a.d., the 
Chhatisgarh country was divided; and while Surdeva retained the 
northern half, his younger brother, Brahmadeva, moved to Rdipur, and 
governed the southern sectioa From this time two separate Rajas 
ruled in Chhatisgarh; for when, after nine generations, the direct line 
from Brahmadeva became extinct,.a younger scion of the Ratanpur 
house, Derandth Sinh, the son of Rdjd Jaganndth •Sinhadeva, again 
proceeded to Rdipur about 1360, and his issue continued in uninter¬ 
rupted possession until the arrival of the Marhattds. The elder branch 
of . the Haihai-Bansi family, however, always claimed a certain supre¬ 
macy over the southern kingdom. Probably some time elapsed before 
. the Rdipur government was firmly established; for an inscription in a 
temple at Rdjim, dated Samvat 796 or a.d. 750, commemorates the 
conquests of a chief named Jagat Pal, who seems to have acquired the 
fort of Drdg by a marriage connection with Prithwi Deva, the successor^, 
of Surdeva.at Ratanpur. Apparently the Haihai-Bansi kings made no 
alteration in the system of society established by the Gonds. The 
dan, not the village, formed the social unit; and while in Upper India 
the family developed into the village community, throughout Chhatis¬ 
garh the clan settled^ in a cluster of villages, which were formed into 
a tdluk. All the original inhabitants of each tdluk either were or 
deemed themselves connected with the chief by ties of blood. Immi¬ 
gration from Hindustdn, and the mere lapse of time, however, gradually 
relaxed the bond of union, till nothing was left to combine the people 
except the^r commbn dependence upon a central authority. Thus, 
v with the decay of the ruling race, all national feeling faded away; and 
the Marhattds met with little or no opposition whensthey entered the 
couhtry. The first Marhatta invasion took place in *741, when 
Bhdskar Pandit, on his way *to attack Bengal, defeated Rdjd Raghu- 
ndth Sinh at Ratanpur; but neither he nor Mohan Sinh, who was 
put in charge of Chhatisgarh,,by Raghoji 1. of Ndgpur in 1745, at first 
interfered with Amar Sinty the Rdjd of the younger line ruling in 
Rdipur. Five years later, however, Ataar Sinh was quietly ousted, 
receiving fo£* his maintenance the pargands of Rdjim, *Patan, and 
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Raipur, for wl#ich he paid a yearly tribute of ^700. After several 
changes, in 1822 the present arrangement was made, ljy which his 
grandson^ Raghundth Sinh received Bargaon, with the neighbouring 
villages o£ Govindd, Mdrbena, Ndndgdon, and Bgleswar, free of 
revenue. Rdipur was already in a condition of decay when it came 
under the Marhattas, and the raids of the Binjwdrs of Sonakhdn con¬ 
tinued to desolate the eastern portion of the District. Bimbdji, and 
on his death, in 1787, his widow Anandi Bdi, effected some improve¬ 
ment: but after the time of her successor, the subahddr Vitthal 
. » * 

Divikac, the government became a mere engiqp of financial oppression, 

and the country relapsed into absolute anarchy. On the deposition of 
Apd Sdhib in 1818, the Ndgpur dominions were taken under British 
superintendence during the minority of Raghoji nr.; and by the mild 
but firm administration of Colonel Agnew, Rdipur rapidly progressed, 
until Raghoji in. assumed the throne in 1830. From that time till 
1854, when the Ndgpur kingdom, lapsed to the British Government, 
Chhatlsgarh WaS administered by subahs, who continued the system 
organized by* Colonel Agnew with such success, that in 1855 the 
revenue of Rdipur alone nearly equalled the revenue paid by tfce whole 
of Chhatlsgarh in 1818. Captain Elliot, the officer appointed after 
the annexation, at first had jurisdiction over all Chhatlsgarh, together 
with Bastar. In 1856, the country was divided into 3 friksi/s, two 06 
which, Dtiamtdri and Rdipur, were in the present District, and Drdg 
war made a ta/isil in the following year. In 1861, Bildspur was formed 
into a separate Di.lrLt, and in 1863, a fourth ta/isll at Simgd was added 
to Raipur. The District suffered but little during the Mutiny, the only 
disturbances being those excited by Ndrayan Sinh, the last of the 
Binjwar chiefs of Sondkhdn. He was hanged in 1858, and his estate 
confiscated. Sirce then the raids of the hill tribes into the east of the 
District have entirely ceased, and the tracts tl^y desolat' d are fast 
becoming the most Nourishing portions of Rdipur. 

Population .—A rough enumeration in 1866 returned th(f population of 
Rdipur at; 1,322 662 persons. The more careful Census of 1872 disclosed 
1,437,255. The latest estimate 8 i 1877 indicates a total of 1,871,957. 
The above returns include the population of th*e 4 feud|tory States 
attached to the District; but as a separate .article is devoted to each of, 
these dependencies (see under Chhuikhadan, Ranker, Khairagarh, 
and Nanp#a'"j), the following examination of thfe people will be'con¬ 
fined to the khdlsa or portion* of the* District under direct British 
management. The Census of 1872 disclosed a population of 1,093,405 
persons, on an area of 11,885 square miles, residing in 4431 villages or 
townships and 241,922 houses. Persons Per square mile,*92 ; villages 
per square mile, 0-3^; houses per square mile, 20-36; persons per 
village, 24676; persons per house, 4‘52. Rdipur is th»s the largest 
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and most populous District in the Central Provinces. Classified 
according to' sex—males, 545,360; females, 548,045. The male chil¬ 
dren in 1877 numbered 336,721, the female children 304,060. ,<*1 he 
ethnical division in 1877 included—Europeans, 39; Eurasians, 4 2 > 
aboriginal tribes, 344,031; Hindus, 916,987 ; Muhammadans, i 4 , 9 I 6 > 
Buddhists and Jains, 247. The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes 
are the Gonds (194,448 in 1872), the remainder consisting of Bharias, 
Marias, etc. Among Hindus, the Brdhmans in 1872 numbered 
16,800: the mass of the Hindu population consisting of 1 elis, 161,276; 
Ahirs or Gaulis, 97,861 Chamdrs, 57,308 • Dhimdrs, 53,212 ; Kurmis, 
47,845. Native Christians in 1877, 319. The Kanwdrs, who supplied 
the chief counsellors and most trusted followers of the Haihai-Bansl 
kings, in 1872 numbered only 11,214. The warlike traditions of the 
race are maintained in their worship of Jhigra Khdnd under the form 
of a sword; in the jungles, however, like their Gond neighbours, they 
adore Burhd Deo and Duld Deo, the household god. The Banjdras 
or carriers, once numerous in Rdipur, have graduallyTetreated to the 
east as the jungle disappeared, and in 1872 only amourfted to 5474 - 
The Satpdmfs (113,786 in number) and the Kabirpanthis (64,979), 
Hindus who recognise no distinction of caste, are almost confined 
to Rdipur and Bildspur. They are recruited mainly from the Chamdrs. 
■with whom tjpe Satndmis are often confused, but also from the Ahirs 
and other castes. Like Rdi Dds, the founder of the Satndmis, Kabir, 
whom the Kabirpanthis follow, was a disciple of Ramdnand, and taught 
a similar doctrine. An account o r the Satndmis will be found in the 
article on the Central Provinces (vol. ii. p. 364)- 

Division into Town and Country. —There are only two towns in the 
District with a population exceeding 5000, viz.— Raipur, the District 
capital, pop. (1872) 19,116; and Dhamtari, 6023. Townships of 
1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 43; from 200 to 1000, 2094; villages of 
fewer than 200 inhabitants, 2292. Rdipur, the dnly municipality in 
the District ift the year 1876-77, had a population within municipal 
limits of 20,289, and an income of ^3235, of which ^3006 wer§ 
derived from taxation, being 2s. nd. )jer head ; expenditure, ^3262. 

Agriculture.—' Of the total area of 11,885 square miles, only 3500 are 
t cultivated, and of the portion,lying waste, 4369 are returned ap cultivable; 
10,813 acres are irrigated entirely by private enterprise The Govern¬ 
ment assessment is at the rate of 4jd. per acre of cultivated land, and 
2d. per acre of cultivable land.* Rice forms the staple crop of the Dis¬ 
trict, and appears to have once been the only produce of Chhatfegarh. 
Even now the rice crop alone js under the special protection of Thdkur 
Deo, the great local god, and his priest the bdiga ; while the questions 
as to the time of sowing the modern *wheat crop, the colour of the 
bullocks to b? yoked to the plough, and the direction in which the sower 
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is to proceed, ate referred to the Brdhman purohit. In 187 6, rice occupied 
i > i 7Sj87o acres. The other kharif crops are cotton, whi£h was grown 
on Sf ,S4J acres, arhar, til, and kodo. The last, a hardy and prolific 
pulse, supplies the chief food of the poorer classes, who find a pound of 
kodo as satisfying as twice the quantity of rice. For all these crops the 
land is ploughed twice before sowing, and the seed is sown broadcast 
Of the rabi harvest, the principal grain is wheat, which occupied 266,837 
acres in 1876. It is only sown on the best lands after repeated 
ploughings, while for gram, castor-oil, and the other rabi crops the land 
is generally ploughed only once or twice. Sugar-cane was grown on 
33i°59 acres, and, though requiring much labour, amply repays the cul¬ 
tivator ; 36,919 acres were devoted to tobacco. Rotation of crops is not 
practised; and though the peasants are industrious, the agriculture of 
the District is for the most part exceedingly slovenly. The average out¬ 
turn per acre is returned as follows:—Rice, 390 lbs.; wheat, 570 lbs.; 
inferior grain, 1760 lbs.; oil-seeds, 190 lbs.; sugar (gur), 418 lbs.; 
tobacco, 138 Hist The Census of 1872 showed a total of over 5500 
proprietors, oT whom 534 were classed as ‘inferior.’ The tenants 
numbered 144,630, of whom 19,232 had either absolute or occupancy 
rights, while 125,398 were tenants-at-will. The rent rates per acre for 
the different qualities of land in 1876 are returned as follows :—Land 
suited for rice or oil-seeds, js. ; for wheat, is. 6d.; for inferior grain,, 
is. 4d.; for cotton, is. 3d.; foi opium, tobacco, or sugar-cane, 3s. A 
-killed labourer received is. per diem ; an unskilled labourer, 3d. The 
^ordinary price of ; r< ducc per cwt. 'was—rice and linseed, 4s. 3d.; 
cotton, 5is. 4d.; raw svgar (gur), ns. 3d.; refined sugar, 38s. 2d. 

. Natural Calamities. —So land-locked a region as Raipur incurs*con¬ 
siderable risk of famine, but the hills which shut in the District also 
ensure in most verms an adequate fainfall. In 1835, and again in 1844, 
however, terrible fkn lines desolated the country: and in 1869, Rdipur 
suffered severely b'dth jjrojn famine and from the choletr epidemic 
which accompanied it • 

• Commerce amt Trade.— The only trading towns in the District are 
Raipur, which has a considerable*traffic in grain, lac, and cotton; and 
Dhamtdri and Rajim, where lac and other jungle produce are collected 
for export. . The commerce of Rdipur of quite recent creation. 
Under the^larhuttds, heavy transit duties prevented its development," 
and cowrie*, formed the only circulating medium Metals constitute 
the chief import. English piece-goods* have not penetrated beybnd 
the wealthier classes; the bulk of the people still taking the produce 
of their patch of cotton to the native wqpvers, who are found in mos f 
villages,' to be converted into clothing for tkemselves and thei| families. 
The principal export is grain ;*but cotton, sugar, and coarse cloth are 
also exported. Ther# were, in 1877, only 82 miles of\oad. antirely 
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of the second class, in Riipur. The most important traffic, that 
with Nagpur', follows two principal routes, one by the Great Eastern 
Road, and the other by a line passing through Khairdgarh,* and 
thence by Kamtha to Ndgpur. The route to the eastern coast runs 
through the Fingeswar and Bindrd Nawdgarh chiefships, whence it 
turns due south down the valley of Khariar, subsequently meeting 
another road running south from Sehiwd, along which a good deal of 
traffic passes. Two roads of less importance lead towards Jabalpur 
(Jubbulpore), and other tracks pass by Balod to Wairagarh, and by 
Dhamtari and Kdnker tp Bastar and the Goddvari river. During the 
rains, the Mahdnadi affords means of communication for 132 miles. 

Administration .—In 1861, Rdipur was formed into a separate Dis¬ 
trict of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahstiddrs. 
Total revenue in 1876-77, ,£85,460, of which the land yielded ,£64,880. 
Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds, £15,284. Number 
of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the District, 10 ; magis¬ 
trates, 12 ; Ynaximum distance from any village to the nearest court, 
51 milesa; average distance, 14 miles. Number of police, 467, costing 
£7756, being 1 policeman to about every 24 square miles and to every 
2140 inhabitants. The daily average number of convicts in jail in 1876 
•was 557, of v^hom 37 were females. The total cost of the jails in that 
year was £2628, of which, however, £ 1073 was spent on the jail 
buildings. The number of Government or aided schools under 
inspection in the District was 204, attended by 13,786 pupils. 4 

Medical Aspects. — The climate is generally., good, being free from 
sudden or violent changes. Average temperature in the shade during 
1876 at the civil station:—May, highest reading 114° F., lowest 76°; 
July, highest 94°, lowest 72 - 3°; December, highest 83°, lowest 5o - 5° F. 
In that year the rainfall was only 43‘51 inches; the average fall slightly 
exceeds 51 inches, ‘the prevailing diseases s»f thfe District are fever? 
and small-pox; cholera, for which Rdipur formerly bore an ill name, is 
now a less frequent visitant Stone is also a common’ complaint Ip 
1876, 5 charitable dispensaries afford di medical relief to a total of 47,ox 1 
patients. Vital statistics showed in the same year a death-rate of 
, 21,74 per thousand, which nearly coincides with the mean of the pre¬ 
vious five years. ‘ 

Rdipur. — The central tahsti or Subdivision of Rdipar District, 
Central Provinces. Pop. (18)2), 3x4,925, residing in 1687 villages or 
townships and 78,718 houses; area, 5791 square miles. 

Rdipur. —The chief town ( of Riipur District, and headquarters of 
the Chhatlsgarh Division cC the Central Provinces f situated in lat. 
21° 15' n., and long. 8i° 41' e., on a plfcteau 950 feet above sea level, 
about s8o mjfes east of Nigpur, by the road from Nigpur'to Calcutta 
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, i'i& Sambalpt* and Midnapur. Pop. (1872), 19,116. Rdipur^first 
appears in history when Brdhma Deva established his court here in 
750.* T^e site of the old town lay more to the south and west than at 
present, emending to the river bank at Mahddeo Ghdt. The modern 
town dates from 1830, when Colonel Agnew laid out' the main street, 
which is nearly 2 miles long, and contains a good bazar and many fine 
houses, some of them with elaborately carved pillars and balconies. 
Tanks and groves of trees surround the town. The Biirhd tank, to the 
east of the fort, and, like it, over 400 years old, covered nearly a square 
mile, bilt has been reduced in extent by recenj: improvements. On its 
eastern side, public gardens have been laid out. The Mahdrdjl tank, 
south of the fort, takes its name from Mahdraj Ddni, a revenue-farmer 
under the Marhattds a century ago, who constructed an embankment 
half a mile from the fort, and converted a pestilential swamp into a 
beautiful tank, covering about half a square mile. Close to the em¬ 
bankment stands a temple to Rdmchandra, built and endowed in 1775 
by Bimbdji BHofisld, Rdjd of Rdipur. The Koko tank, constructed by 
Kodand Sinfl, Kamavisddr of Rdipur, about fifty years ago, has stone 
retaining walls on three sides, with steps down to the water. #Into this 
tank are thrown the images of Ganpati at the close of the festival of 
Ganesh Chaturki. The Amba tank, constructed by a Teii merchant 
200 years ago, was repaired about 1850, and faced with ^passive stone, 
terraces, having steps to the water on three sides, at the cost of Sobhdrdm 
Mr-hdjrn of Rdipur. This tank lies a quarter of a mile to the north of 
; the town, and suppl.es a large quarter with excellent drinking water. 
A mile to the west of the city is the Rdjd tank, constructed two cen¬ 
turies ago, in the time of Rdjd Baridr Sinh, with one side faced with 
stone. The Tell Bdndh, constructed fifty years ago by Dinandth, father 
of Sobhdrdm Mahdjan, has also one side faced with stone ; and though 
small, holds deep water. Lastly, the Kankdli tank, in the middle of 
the town, was constructed of stone throughout, about tvo centuries 
a g°) by Kirpdl Glr Manant, who also built a small temple to Mahddeo 
tP the centre. Its water has a fetid smell, but is used by the people for 
washing purposes. The fort wa? founded by Rdjd Bhuvaneswar Sinh 
in 1460 ; and before recent improvements in artillery, must have been 
a place of ^immense strength. Its outer w^lls, nearly a mife in circum-^ 
ference, consisted of five bastions, with connecting curtains, pierced by 
three large^ptes and one postern. It was protected on the east by the 
Bdrhd tank, and on the southland weSt by the Mahdraji tank: 'Im¬ 
mense masses of fine limestone and granite were used in constructing 
the -walls, though no quarries exist in the neighbourhood. The tita n 
gate, on the noith side, was entire when the British took ^oisosrion in 
1818; ard lately, in knocking down one of the bastion^ the workmen 
came on some old tombs 20 feet below the surface, care^illy protected 
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by stone walls, but without any inscription. Raipur carries on a large 
and increasing trade in grain, lac, cotton, and other produce. It con¬ 
tains, besides the ordinary District offices, the court, civil and criminal, 
of a Divisional Commissioner. It is also the headquarters^ a circle 
of education; and possesses a thriving Anglo-vernacular school, and a 
normal school. It has a main and branch dispensary, a post office, 
and a handsome police station; and since 1863, a church, a travellers’ 
bungalow and sarai for native travellers, and a central jail have been 
erected. The garrison consists of a regiment of Native infantry, under 
the Brigadier-General commanding the Klmthf (Kamptee) forae. 

Rdipur. — Tahsil or Subdivision of Sultdnpur District, Oudh; 
bounded north by Muzaffarkhdna tahsil, east by Sultdnpur, south by 
Partdbgarh, and west by Mahdrdjganj. Area, 366 square miles, 
of which 163 are cultivated; pop. (1869), 199,038, viz. Hindus, 
192,444, and Muhammadans, 6594. Average density of population, 
432 per square mile, being the most sparsely populated tahsil in the 
District; number of villages or townships (mausas), 461. This tahsil 
comprises the two pargands of Amethi and Tappa Asl. 

Rdirakhol. —Petty Native State attached to Sambalpur District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 55' and 21° 20' n. lat., and between 
84° and 84° 48' e. long. Bounded on the north by Bamrd, on the east 
„by Athmallik and Angul, on the west by Sambalpur District, and on 
the south by Sonpur. Pop. (1872), 12,660 (of whom 9597 were Hindus), 
residing in 146 villages or townships and 2395 houses, on an area of 
833 square miles, 150 of which are cultivated, while of the portion lying 
waste 275 aye returned as cultivable. The principal rivers, the Chan- 
pdlf and Tlkkird, are insignificant streams. The soil is light and 
sandy. Rice forms the staple crop; but pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, 
and cotton are also grown. Rdiraldnol contains valuable sdl forests, 
besides other useful timber; but for want of means of transport, it can 
find no market. Th& forests yield sdl respu.and bees-wax, and lac is 
found in considerable quantities. Iron-ore of excellent quality abounds, 
and smelting is carried on in eight on ten villages'. Traders frorp 
Cuttack come up periodically and cafry off the iron on pack-bullocks. 
The smelters pay thb Raja but a trifling tax for the righjt to work up' 
i the ore; but as most of thgm are deeply indebted to the traders for 
advances, the profit goes almost entirely into the pockets of the traders. 
Themnain road from*Sambalpur to Cuttack vid Angiil passes through 
the south of the State; to the northward, also, another road leads to 
Cuttack, which has now fallen into disuse. Rairakhol was formerly 
subordinate to Bdmrd, but ^as erected into an independent State, 
forming one -of the Garhjat fluster, by the Patna Rdjds about a century 
ago. The chief is a Janamuni RdjputJ* His supposed gross revenue 
amounts to 46600, and he pays a tribute of ^$8. The revenue has 
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of late fallen fcff, through over-assessment and other mismanagement. 
Education is utterly neglected. In 1872, no child was returned as 
und«r instruction; and only 18 persons between twelve and twenty 
years of agp, and 10 above twenty, were said to be able tq read and write. 
The climate, like that of Sambalpur, is unhealthy. Fever is the pre¬ 
vailing disease, especially from September to November; and cholera 
is frequently epidemic. 

R&iri.—Fort in Ratnagiri District, Bombay; situated in lat. 15° 45' 
N., and long. 73° 44' e., on a rocky height at the mouth of a small but 
navigable river, 225 miles south from Bombay. Built (according to 
Thornton) in 1662 by Sivajf; subsequently it came into the possession 
of the rulers of Sawantwdri, and, on becoming a stronghold of piracy, 
was in 1765 taken by a British force, but restored the following year. 
By a treaty made in 1819, Rairi reverted to the British, whose rights 
were confirmed in 1820. 

R&i Sankli. — One of the petty States of Jhdldwdr, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 3 villages, with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
The revenueVas estimated in 1876 at ^900; and tribute of J55 is 
paid to the British Government, and ^38 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

R&isin.—Fort in the Native State of Bhopdl, Mdlwd, Central India; 
situated in lat. 23° 20' n., and long. 77 0 46' 10" e., at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of a sandstone hill, on the road from Hoshang^bdd to Sdgar* 
(Saugor)* 50 miles north of the former and 87 south-west of the latter. 
Thcmtcn states that it was formerly a fort of great importance. In 
1543, it was bcsi.geJ by Sher Shah, and at length capitulated on 
:ondition of the garrison being allowed to march out ^unmolested. 
Towards the middle of the 18th century, Raisin was seized by the 
Marhattds, from whom it was wiesteefr, in 1748, by the Nawdb of 
Bhopdl, between whom and the British Government a treaty was made 
aere in 1818. 

Rdjdbordri.—Stdte in the south of Hoshangdbdd District, 

Central Provinces; covering about 160 square miles, and extending from 
jldullgarh on the*east to Kdlfbhit and Makrdi on the west. It has been 
nuch exhausted by indiscriminate felling, and will require a long rest. 

RdjdgriM.—A range of rocky hills in PatndT District, Bengal, ex¬ 
tending from lat. 24 0 58' 30" to 25° T 30" n., and from fong. 85° 25^ 
to 85° 33’ 30" Bi, consisting mainly of two parallel ridges enclosing a 
narrow vale'- which is intersected by numerous ravines and prfsses. 
Adjacent to the two ridges are many citetached peaks and knolis.""In 
geological formation, the Rdjdgrihd Hills are igneous, being composed 
almost entirely of quartz and siliceous hqjnstone. They seldom exceed 
a thousand feet in height, and are for the most part covered with dense 
low jungle Hot springs are Very common in this range. 

Rij&gnlld (or Rdjgir ).—Ruins in Patnd District, Bengal Eat 25* 
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i' 45" n., long. 85° 28' e. Identified by Dr. Buchanandlamilton with 
Rdjigrihd, the residence of Buddha and capital of the ancient Magadha; 
and by General Cunningham with Kusd-gdra-pura (‘ the town of theakdsd 
grass’), visited by Hiouen Thsang, and called by him Kiu-she-kie-lo- 
pu-lo. Rajdgriha, which means ‘ the royal residence,’ was also known 
as Giribrdjd, ‘the hill surrounded;’ and under this name the capital of 
Jardsindhu, King of Magadha (1426 b.c.), is mentioned both iri the 
R&mdyana and the Mahdbhdrata. It is also described by Fa-Hian 
and Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrims; the latter gives an account 
of the hot springs found ( at this place. The five hills surrounding the 
city, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, and in the Pali annals, have been 
examined by General Cunningham. The first, Baibhdr, is undoubtedly 
the Webhars Mountain of the Pdli annals, on the side of which was the 
famous Sattapanni Cave, where the first Buddhist synod was held in 543 
b.c. The second hill, Ratndgiri, is the one called by Fa-Hian ‘ The 
Fig-tree Cave,’ where Buddha meditated after his meals, identical with 
the Rishigiri of the Mahdbhdrata, and the Pandao of the Pali annals. 
A paved zigzag road leads to a small temple on the siimmit of this 
mountain which is still .used by Jains. The third hill, Bipula, is 
clearly the Wepullo of the Pdli annals, and the Chait-yaka of the 
Mahdbhdrata. The other two hills have Jain temples. Traces of 
•the outer walj around the ancient town of Rdjagrihd may still be seen; 
the inner wall is in a better state of preservation, and about 4! miles 
in circumference. The new Rdjgir is about two-thirds of a mile north 
of the old town, and, according to Buddhist annals, was built by 
Srenika or .Bimbisdra, the father of Ajdta Sato, the contemporary of 
Buddha, and therefore not later than 560 b.c. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 
stated that the town stood upon the north-west corner of a fort, which 
is an irregular pentagonal building in form, and apparently of great 
antiquity. At the south-west extremity, are traces of a more modern 
fort, with stone walls, which might have bjsc” if'kind of citadel. It 
occupies a space of about 600 yards. The eastern and northern faces 
had no ditch, but there was a strong stone wall about 18 feet thick; 
with circular projections at intervals. v 

Rajahmjmdry.—Town in Goddvari District, Madras.?— See Raja- 

, MAHENDRI. , 

RdjAkulardman.—Town in Srivilliputur taluk, Tisnevelli District, 
Macfras; situated in-lat. 9° 23' 30" n., and long. 77° 40' 30* e., on the 
TinneVelli road. Pop. (1871), 5447, largely engaged in agriculture; 
number of houses, 1242. 

Rgj&mahendri ( Rdjdmah^ndravaram, Rajahmundry). — Town in 
Rijdmahendti tdluk, Goddvari District, Madras; situated in lat. 17° n., 
and long. 81° 48' 30" e., on the left bank •of the Goddvari, 30 miles from 
the sea and ,365 miles north-east of Madras. "Pop. (187*1), 19,682, 
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inhabiting 34^5 houses. Formerly headquarters of a separate 'Dis¬ 
trict of the same name, now incorporated with Goddvari, and at present 
the centre of the Chief Assistant Collector’s Subdivision, with the courts 
of a Disfrict Judge, Sub-judges, and Magistrates. Contains post and 
telegraph offices, 2 churches, civil dispensary, museum, reading-rpom, 
public gardens, provincial college, and several schools. There are 2 
jails, in the largest of which, the central prison, are 1002 convicts. 
Rdjdmahendri is a fairly built town (the suburb of Innespet being 
excellently laid out), connected by road or canal with every other place 
of importance in the District. Tradition divides the merit of found¬ 
ing this city between the Orissa and the Chdlukya princes; and 
General Cunningham believes it to have been the capital of Kalinga at 
the time of Hiouen Thsang’s visit. This Fergusson disputes, arid with 
apparent reason j but there is little doubt that the city of the Vengi 
kings was identical with the site of the present town, and that this also 
was the seat of the Orissa power in. the south. In 1471, Rdjdmahendri 
was taken by .the Muhammadans, and given to Nizdm-ul-Mulk as a 
jdgir. In 1J12, Krishna Raya re-took the city, and restored it to 
Orissa. For over sixty years, Hindu rule continued, and Rdjdytahendri 
withstood two protracted sieges, till in 1571-72 it yielded to the 
Musalmdns of the Deccan, under Rafat Khdn. For the next century 
and a half, Rdjdmahendri was the scene of perpetual fighting, and at. 
last fell to Golconda, and became one of the 4 Nawdoships of that 
Government. It was granted to the French in 1753, and was Bussy’s 
headquarters from 1754 to 1757. 'Hither, retreating before Forde, 
^ame the remains of Cauflan’s army after the battle of Condore (1758), 
only to be driven out by the Company’s sepoys. Shortly afterwards, 
Forde proceeded against Masulipr. am >and during his absence, the 
French recaptured Rdjdmahendrf, but, finding nothing of value (the 
treasure had been sent to a Dutch settlement), evacuated it almost 
immediately. With tf’e exception of a slight disturbance 'in 1765, the 
history of Rdjdmahendri enas here. • 

Rdjanpur. —Southern tahsil of Derd Ghazi Khdn District, Punjab; 
consisting of a strip of land stretching from the Sulaiman Mountains to 
the river Indus. Area, 2691 square miles; pop.*(i868), 71,684; per¬ 
sons per square mile, 49; number of villages, 72. Out of a total of 
1,722,569 acres,,,anly 82,962 were under cultivation in 1870. 

Rdjanpmv -Town in Derd Ghdzi Khdn District, Punjab, and head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil of the samaname. iat 29° 6' 20" N., long. 

54" e. ; distant from Derd Ghdzi Khdn town 73 miles south. Founded 
in 1745 by Makhdum Shaikh Rdjhan, who ousted, the original Ndhir 
possessors, and made himself master of they estates. Headqua.tcrs of 
an Assistant Commissioner 01* outpost duty. A regiment of cavalry 
and two companies of infantry are stationed here. 
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R6jdpur.—Chief town of the Rijipur Subdivision of Ratnagiri 
District, Bombay; situated in lat 16° 39' 10" n., and long. 73° 33' 20" 
e., 30 miles south by east of Ratnagiri town. Pop. (1872), 5368. ^Sub- 
judge’s court; post office. 

R&jfLpur (or Majhgdori ).— Commercial town in Bdnda District, 
North-Western Provinces. Lat. 25° 24' n., long. 81° 12' e. ; pop. 
(1872), 6670, consisting of 6256 Hindus (chiefly of the trading classes) 
and 414 Musalmdns. Lies on the banks of the Jumna (Jamund), 18 
miles north-east of Karwi. Pjkicipal mart for all the produce of the 
District, especially cottqn, which is conveyed by boat to Allahdbdd, and 
so up the Ganges to Cawnpore. ■ Allahabdd firms have agencies for the 
purchase of produce. Trade now declining, as the railway has super¬ 
seded the river for purposes of transport. Many Rdjdpur merchants 
have removed to Satnd in Riwi. Founded in the reign of Akbar by 
Tulsi Dds, a devotee from Soron, who erected a temple, and attracted 
many followers. He established .several peculiar restrictions, still 
scrupulously observed by the inhabitants; amongst" others, that no 
houses (except shrines) should be built of stone, even the wealthiest mer¬ 
chants s^’ll living in mud houses. Several handsome temples. Four 
annual fairs. Police station. Ferry, let at an annual rental of ^200. 

Rrdjd, Sansi. —Town in Amritsar (Umritsir) District, Punjab. Pop. 

» (1868), 3922. Lies on the Sidlkot road, 7 miles north-west of Amritsar 
city. Founded in 1570 by Rdja Sansi Jdt, from whom it derives its 
name. His brother, Kirtu, was common ancestor of Ran jit Sinh and 
of the Sindhanwdlia family. The latter still reside in the town, which 
owes its importance to their presence. They rpse to great distinction' 
under the Sikh Government, and still own 36 villages in jdgir. Sarddr 
Shamsher Sinh, present head of the family, has a handsome mansion in 
the town, finely decorated within, anu exercises the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner within the jdgir. Post office; Anglo-vernacular school. 

RdjaulL—Municipal town in Ndwdda guhdhrision, Gayd District, 
Bengal. Lab 24° 39' n., long. 85° 32' '25 "*e. ; pop. (1872), 5012; 
municipal revenue (1876-77), ^51; rate of taxation,'2|d. per bead of 
population; police force, 14 men. Manufacture of ghi for export to 
Calcutta; jungle produce, from the adjacent hills, and talc are brought 
here for distribution among the neighbouring Districts. A metalled 
road connects Rijaulf with the towns of Nawada and Behai*. 
_Rdjgarh.—Native State in Mdlwd, under the political superin¬ 
tendence of the Bhopdl and tie Central India Agdhcies. The District 
known as Omatwar was conquered during the decline of the Mu ghal 
power by the Omat Rajputs. About 1681 a.d., the diwdn or minister 
of the chief compelled his inaster to divide the territcyy. The portion 
assigned to the diwdn was called Nabsinhgarh, while that retained 
by the, chief or Rawat was known as Rdjgarh. Eventually Narsinhgarh 
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became tributu§r to Holkar, and Rdjgarh to Sindhia. The area of 
*Rdjgarh is 64a squire miles; the population was estimated in 1875 
at 75,742. The revenue in the same year was given at ,£35,000, 
of which*/'8500 is paid to Sindhia as tribute for the District of 
Tallian. The principal products of the State are opium and grain. 
In 1871, the Rawat Moti Sinh openly announced his conversion to the 
Muhammadan faith, and took the name of Muhammad Abdul Wasih 
Khdn. He received the title of Nawdb from the British Government in 
1872, and is entitled to a salute of ri g^jpS- The military force consists 
of 240 cavalry, 360 infantry, 4 field and 8 other gi'fis, with 12 artillerymen. 
The town of Rdjgarh lies in lat. 24° o' 23" n., and long. 76“ 46' 38" e. 

Rdjgarh.— -One of the petty States in the Deputy Bhil Agency, 
under the Central India Agency. The chief or Bhumia, Chdin Sinh, 
holds several villages, and receives payment from both Holkar and the 
Dhar State, on condition of keeping the roads free from thieves, and 
being answerable for all robberies in certain tracts. 

Rgjgarh. — PaJ-ga/id in Mul tahsil, Chdnda District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; comprising 140 villages, on an area of 447 square miles. The 
Waingangd river bounds it on the east■; it is intersected from Ae north 
by two branches of the Andhdrl, which meet about its centre, and a 
third branch flows along its western boundary in a south-easterly 
direction. The western and northern portions are hilly^.nd covered 
with forests; in the lowlands?the soil is sandy, and produces rice and 
sugar-cane. Principal towns, Saoli and Mul. Rdjgarh formerly 
belonged to the Gond princes of Wairdgarh. 

c Rdjgarh. —Ruined fort in Sirmiir State, Punjab. Lat*3o° 52' N., 
long. 77° 23' e. Described by Thornton as situated upon a natural 
terrace, projecting from the side of a moufttain. Square outline ; tower 
at each comer, about 40 feet high ai* I 20 square. Fired and nearly demo¬ 
lished by the Gdrkhas in 1814. Elevation above |ea level, 7115 feet. 

R&jgarh. —Town i* \ynere-Mhairwdra District, Rdjputdna; distant 
from Ajmere city 10 miles south, from Nasirdbdd 6 miles ffest. Ruins 
o£a fort, with rarflpart of massive rough stones. Small lake, apparently 
artificial. Held by Gaur Rdjputs bfefore the ascendency of the Rahtors, 
and restored yi jdgir to the descendant of its original ruleig in 1874. 
Lat. 26° 17' 50'' n., long. 74° 40' 35" e. , 

Rdjgh&t.* —Ifort in Benares District, North-Western Provinces, 
commanding thj city of Benares, and situated on £n eminence 50 feet 
above the plain, at the junction* of the Hama river with the GaSgesT 
Erected during the Mutiny of 1857, to command the ferry, but now 
abandoned. Considerable remains of Biyldhist buildings have been 
found on its site. . • * 

Rdjgir. —Ruins in Patnl Diftrict, Bengal.— See Rajag^iha. 

Rdjim.— xown in Rdipur District, Central Provinces, §t the*junc* 
vol. vu. \ t 
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tion of the Pairi and Mahdnadi rivers, 24 miles spujji-east of Raipur 
town. Lat. 20° 58' 30" n., long. 81° 55' o' A Famous for the* 
temple of Rdjfva Lochan, and for the pilgrimage and fair hfild in 
his honour every April. The fair lasts a month, and attracts from 
20,000 to 30,000 persons. The temple contains an image 4 feet 
high, of black stone, standing, and facing the west. Its four arms hold 
the Hindu emblems of the conch, the discus, the club, and the lotus. 
Garuda, the bird of Vishnu, faces the god in a posture of devotion; and 
behind him are images of Hanuman and of Jagat Pdl, the founder of the 
temple. The doorway f Jbetween them, finely carved with Nagas (serpent 
demi-gods) entwined in endless folds, leads to two modem temples 
of Mahddeva; and a third, behind, is dedicated to the wife of an 
oil-seller, contemporary, according to a popular story, with Jagat Pil. 
In the same court of the great temple are shrines sacred to Narsinha, 
Wdman, Vardha, Badrindth, and Jaganndth. The temple of Rdm- 
chandra contains two ancient inscriptions, one of them dated Samvat 
796, or a.d. 750. Both commemorate the origin of* Jagat Pal, and 
recount the enemies he conquered. Mention is also 1 made of a fort 
called Ehirga (doubtless Drug, 25 miles west of Rdipur), which Jagat Pdl 
obtained by marrying the Rdjd’s daughter. On a small rocky island at 
the junction of the rivers stands a temple of Mahddeva, called Kuleswar, 
said to have been built by the widow of Jagat Pdl. It bears an inscrip¬ 
tion, now illegible. Rdjim has a town school, a District post office, and 
a police station. It is also a depot for the collection and export of lac, 
of which from 3000 to 4000 bullock-loads are annually sent to the 
markets of Ndgpur and Jabalpur. 

Rdjkot.—Native State within the Political Agency of Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. Area, 479 square miles, comprising 60 villages; pop. (1872), 
36,770. An undulating country, with a stony soil, watered by several 
streams, of which only one, the Ajf, is perennial. The common kinds 
of grain, sugar-cane, and cotton are the psincif.&l agricultural products. 
They are exported from Gogo and Jorya, and to a certain extent 
by rail from Wadhwdn. Carts are the chief meanS of transport, J>ut 
pack-bullocks and horses are also deployed. The climate, though hot 
in the months of April, May, and October, is generally healthy. The 
prevalent disease is fever., 

Rdjkot is an offshoot of Nawdnagar, and ranks officially as a ‘second- 
clSss ’ State in Kdthidwdr. In 1807, the ruler executed the usual 
“eflgagements. The chief hits power’to try his own subjects for capital 
offences, without the express permission of the Political Agent. The 
family follow the rule of prjmogeniture in matters of succession. The 
present (1876-77) chief, Thdkur Sdhib Bdwdjl, a Hindu of the Jdreja 
Rdjput caste, is twenty-one years of ag£. He received his education at 
the Rdjkurpar College at Rdjkot He enjoys an estimate?! gross yearly 
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revenue of and pays a tribute of .£2132 jointly tp the British 

Government and the Nawdb of Jundgarh. He maintains a military force 
of 32^ men. The State contains 10 schools, with a total of 500 pupils. 

Rajkot.— Chief town of the State of the same name in.Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. Lat. 22' 17' 40" N., long. 70° 55' 45" e.; pop. (1872), 
11,979. Rajkot is a cantonment, and the headquarters of the Political 
Agent for Kdthidwdr. It contains a college for the sons of chiefs, a 
sort of Eton for the aristocracy of Western India, which has already 
done good work in the education and moral training of those who will 
hereafter be the rulers of the Native States. • 

R&jmah&l. —Subdivision of the Santdl Pargands District, Bengal. 
Lat. 24' 42' 15" to 25° i 8'3 o " n ., and long. 87° 2 9 ' 4 5"to87° 57'E.;area, 
1343 square miles; villages, 2302; houses, 67,835. Pop. (1872), 
332,194, of whom 108,705, or 327 per cent, were Hindus; 31,911, or 
9 - 6 per cent, Muhammadans; 266, or ot per cent., Christians; and 
191,3x2, or 57-6 per cent., of other denominations. Proportion of males 
in total population* 49-4 per cent; average density of population, 247 per 
square mile; average number of villages per square mile, 171; persons 
per village, 144; houses per square mile, 51; inmates per ho«se, 4’9. 
This Subdivision comprises the two thdnds or police circles of Rdjmahdl 
and Pdkaur. In 1870-71, it contained 3 magisterial and revenue courts, 
a general police force of 69 men, and a village watch of 3^5 men; the 
separate cqst of Subdivisional administration was returned at ^2765, 4s. 

R&jmahdl. —Town in the Santdl Pargands District, Bengal; situated 
in let 25” 2' 51" n., and long. 87° 52' 51" e., on the right bank of the 
Ganges. Now a mcie ujllection of mud huts, interspersed with a few 
respectable houses. The ruins of the old Muhammadan city, buried in 
rank jungle, extend 'for about 4 miles to flie west of the modern town. 
Mdn Sinh, Akbar’s Rdjput general, after his return from the conquest 
of Orissa in 1592, selected Rdjmahdl (formerly Aggiahdl) as the capital 
of Bengal, on account*^, ijs central position with respect to that 
Province and to Behar, a*nd from*its commanding the Gatfgr|gand the 
pt\gs of Telidgafh*. through which the railway now runs. The chief 
antiquities of Rdjmahdl are the }amd Masjid of Mdn Sinh, the 
palaces of Sultdn Sujd and Mir Kdsim All Nawdb of Bgngal, the 
Phulbdrf pr flower-garden, and numerous piosques and monuments. 
(For a full account of these, and of the history of Rdjmahdl, see Statis¬ 
tical Account vf Bengal, vol. xiv. pp. 325, 326.) In the beginning of flie 
present century Dr. Buchanan-Hdmilton Estimated that the towtffcom* 
tained from 25,000 to 30,000 persons. Rdjmahdl is a distributing 
centre for cotton goods, and also a seat of£export trade in grain, tasar 
silk, small-sized timber, hill bamboos, oil-seeds, etc. tn f86o, when 
the loop-line of the railway waf opened to this town, an^arnd af the 
Ganges ran ifcimediatel/under the station, forming a navigate channel 
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for steamers and boats of all sizes. In 1863-64, the fiver abandoned 
this channel, leaving an alluvial bank in its plac<k Rljmahdl is now 
3 miles distant from the main stream of the Ganges, and can <>ply be 
approached by large boats during the rains. In consequence of this 
change, the bulk of its trade has been transferred to Sahibganj, 
though it still retains the local traffic across the Ganges with Maldah 
District. In 1877-78, European piece-goods to the value of ^273,00° 
were received at the station of Rdjmahdl from Calcutta. 

R6jmaMl Hills. — The most important range in the Santdl 
Pargands District, Eergal; estimated to cover an area of 1366 square 
miles. The height nowhere exceeds 2000 feet above sea level, and 
the average elevation is considerably less. The most striking feature 
of the northern portion of this range is the great central valley, which 
extends 24 miles north and south, with an average width of 5 miles, 
and is surrounded by hills on every side. The Rajmahdl Hills were 
long regarded as a continuation of the Vindhydn range of Central India; 
but Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey, after a detailed examination 
of these hills, came to the conclusion that they fc*m an isolated 
group, >the north-eastern extremity of which constitutes the turning- 
point of the Ganges. Geologically, there is nothing in common between 
the two. The Vindhyas are composed of quartzite, sandstone, lime¬ 
stone, and shales of great age ; while the Rdjmahal Hills consist of 
overflowing feasaltic trap of comparatively recent date, resting upon coal 
measures and mctamorphic rocks of a gneissose character. 

R^jnagar.— Town in Bfibhiim District, Bengal.— See Nagar. 

R^ijoli.-- ‘Chiefship in the south-east of Bhanddra District, Central 
Provinces; comprising 13 villages, on an area of 43 square miles, less 
than 2iof which are cultivated. The chief is a Muhammadan; but the 
population consists for the most part of Gonds and Gaulfs. The forests 
afford pasturage to large herds of cattle. The 'town of IRajoli lies in 
laL 20° 40' n., and Jong. 80° 16' e. . -* • 

Rdjp&raf.—Petty State in Undsarwya, ’Kdthiawar, Bombay. It con¬ 
sists of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payors. ** The revenue was 
estimated in 1876 at ^252 ; and tribute of ^25 is paid to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda, and jQ i‘, 16s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Rdjpipla.— Native State within the British Political Ageny of Rewa 
Kintha, Bombay, lying .between lat. 21° 23' and 21° 59' n., and between 
lo'ng. 73 0 5' and 74°"E. Area (comprising 591 villages), 15 i^square miles; 
“po|ir*(x872), .120,036, of whom about 60 per cent are Bhils. Bounded on 
the north by the river Narbada (Nerbudda) and the Mehwdsi estates of 
Rewa Kdntha; on the east by the Mehwisi estates under the District 
of KhandCsh; on the sou'-h by the State of Baroda, -and Surat District; 
and on the west by Broach District. Its extreme length from north to 
south is 36 t miles, and its extreme breadth from east to w&st, 55 miles. 
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^ Physical Aspcgfs.^ Three-fourths of the State arc occupied by a 
continuation of the Sdtpura range, known as the Rdjpipla Hills, nowhere 
exceeding^ 2000 feet in height above the sea, which form the watershed 
between the rivers Narbada and Tdpti. Towards the west, the hills 
gradually subside into gentle undulations. The State contains several 
forests, yielding valuable teak and other timber, which il exported in 
large quantities to the neighbouring British Districts. In the Narbada 
valley, the soil is alluvial and very productive, and by far the largest 
share of the revenue is derived from lands lying in the vicinity of that 
river. The more valuable crops, such as cotjpn, oil-seeds, tobacco, 
and sugar-cane, are grown on lands annually submerged by the Narbada 
floods. The principal rivers of Rdjpipla are the Narbada, skirting the 
territory north and west for nearly 100 miles; and the Karjan, which 
rises in the hills of the Ndnchal pargand , and, flowing north into the 
Narbada, divides the State into two equal portions. Cornelian mines 
are worked at Ratanpur, a village .about 14 miles above the town of 
Broach. The dti6f routes through the country are a cart-track between 
Khandesh and*Guzerat, and a road from Surat to Malwa, which crosses 
the Narbada at Tilakwdra. The climate is exceedingly uijbealthy, 
malarious fevers being prevalent from September to February. 

The family of the Rdjpipla chief is said to derive its origin 
from one Chokardna, son of Saiddwat, Raja of Ujjain, a Raiput of the « 
Parnar tribe, who, having quarrelled with his father, left hi^own country 
and established himself in the village of Pipla, in the moM inaccessible 
part of th : hills to the south of the modern town of Ndndod. The 
only daughter of Ch^kdrdna married Mokers or Makherdj,a Rdjput of 
the Gohel tribe, who resided in the island of Premgar or Perim iff the 
Gulf of Cambay. Makherdj had by her two sons, Dungarjf and 
Gemarsinhji. The former foundeef Bhaunagar, and the latter succeeded . 
Chokardna. Since that time (about 1470), the Gohel dynasty has ruled 
in Rdjpipla. The MiKpjmdn kings of Ahmeddt>dd had before this 
taken an agreement from ’the»Rdjd to furnish 1000 •foot-soldiers 
aijd 300 horsemdb. This arrangement remained in force until Akbar 
took Guzerat, in 1573, when he ifnposed a tribute on the country of 
^3555 in lieq of the contingent. This was paid until the end of the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1707), when, the imperial authority defining, the 
payments became very irregular, and if opportunity favoured, were 
altogether evuded. Subsequent to the overthrow of the Muhammadan 
authority, Ddmijf Gdekwdr, in the latwr half of the 18th coKtiiy^ 
succeeded in securing a half-share of four of the most fertile sub¬ 
divisions of the territory. These were afteijrardt released at the cost of 
an annual payment of ^4000 to the Gdekwdr, and Hits sum later on 
was raised to ^9200. Such rapid and frequent encroachments on the 
State, and' (internal qtfdrrels, led to the intervention of^the British 
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Government About the close of 1821, of two disputants, the rightful^, 
claimant, Verisaljf, was placed on the throne by tne British. Verisaljf, 
who died in 1868, ruled till i860, when, with the permission *f the 
British Government, he abdicated in favour of his only son, Gam- 
bhersinhjf. The present (1876-77) chief is thirty-two years of age. 
He enjoys an estimated gross revenue of .£80,000; and pays a tribute 
of £6500 to the Gdekwar of Baroda, through the British Government. 
He maintains a force of 456 men, horse and foot, and is entitled 
to a salute of n guns. He has power to try for capital offences, 
without the permission,of the Political Agent, any person except British 
subjects. The capital of the State, Nandod, is situated on the river 
Karjan, in lat. 21° 54' n., long. 73 0 34' e., and contains a population 
(1872) of 9768. A palace was built here about fifty years ago, previous 
to which time the rulers of the country resided in a fort on the hills, 
called Rdjpi .la. 

R£jpur. —One of the petty States in JhdMwdr, Kathidwdr, Bombay. 
It consists cf 3 villages, with 1 independent tribbte - payer. The 
revenue was estimated in 1876 at £1400; and tribute of £241 is paid 
to the British Government, and £18 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Bdjpur. —One of the petty States of Rewa Kdntha, Bombay. Area, 
about 1 square mile. The chief is named Rawal Sur Sinh. The 
revenue was estimated in 1875 at £25 ; and tribute of £5 is paid to 
the Gdekwdr 5 of Baroda. , 

Rdjpura. —One of the petty States in Haldr (Halldr), Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. Consists of- 9 villages, with 1 independent tribute-payer s 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at £1200 • and tribute of £292 is 
paid to the British Government, and £24 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Rdjpur All. —Native State in the Bhfl Agency, under the Central 
Indian Agency, lying between the Narbada (Nerbudda) river and the 
Vindhyd Mountains. Area, about 800 square miles; estimated popula¬ 
tion (1875), 29,000,* almost all of whom a r e Bhfls, who, since the 
introduction* of British rule, have renounced many of their, lawless 
habits and settled in fixed habitations. The prbducts are bdj%a 
(Holcus spicatus) and makka or Indian corn. No richer crops can be 
raised in the hilly *iracts, of which the greater part of, the State is 
composed. The revenue ip 1870-71 was returned at ,£16,154, and the 
expenditure at ,£12,977. ® 

The chiefs of Rdjpur Alf are Sesodia Rdjputs, connected with 
TSf^ddipur (Oodeypore) fifcnily. There is no record of the date 
when the State was established, or of its first rulers. It appears, however, 
owing to its wpd and hilly position, to have been little disturbed 
during the* turmoils caused by the Marhattd invasion of Mdlwd. 
Immediately before the establishment 61 British supremacy in Mdlwd, 
Rdnd«Pratd^*Sinh was chief in Rdjpur Alf. Hfe had in ms service a 
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Mekrani adven^urqr named Muzaffar, who put down pretenders to*the 
•succession, and managed the State, after the Rdni’s death; in trust for 
his posthumous son, Jaswant Sinh. Jaswant Sinh died in 1862, leaving a 
will by wfiich he divided the State between his two sons. The British 
Government, in consultation with the neighbouring chiefs, set this will- 
aside, and allowed the elder son, Gangdeo, to succeed to the whole State; 
but during the later years of Gangdeo’s life, his incompetence, and the 
anarchy arising thence, compelled the British authorities to take the 
territory temporarily under management Gangdeo died in 1871, and 
was succeeded by his brother Rdpdeo, the present ruler. The State of 
Rdjpur All pays a tribute of 100 to the British Government, of which 
amount £1000 is paid over to the State of Dhar, to which Rdjpur All 
was formerly feudatory. Rdjpur All also contributes £150 per annum 
towards the cost of the Mdlwd Bhi'l Corps. The military force consists 
of 2 guns, 31 horse, and 150 policemen. The chief is entitled to a 
salute of 9 guns. The State contains one Urdu and six Hindi 
schools. . • 

Rdjput&na. —In the administrative nomenclature of the Indian 
Empire, Rdjputdna is the name of a great territorial circle, which 
includes 19 States, having each its own autonomy and separate chief, 
together with the British District of Ajmere. These territories lie 
between 23° and 30° n. lat., and between 69° 30' and 78° 15' e. long.; 
their total area is approximately estimated at 130,934 square miles, and 
their total population at about 10,000,000 souls. The following table 
gives a detailed estimate of area and population; but, except for Ajmere, 
■.he figures are only approximate:— 


Name. 


Estimated Area in Square 
Miles. 

• 

Estimated Population. 

Ulwur (Alwar) 


3.380 . 

778,596 

Banswara . . • , 


1,322 

150,000 

Bhartpur 

. 

1,824 

743*7 a 

350, CJO 

Bikaner . 


22,340 

Kfindi . * 


1.917 

224,000 

Dholpur 


• 819 

227,976 

Dungarpur . 


95 2 

100,000 

JAipur .• 


14,882 

1,900,000 

Jaisalmir (Jeysulmere) 


16.447 

^^foOO 

JhAlAw 4 ir 


2,146 

226,000 

Karauli *. 


1,260 

140,000 

Kishen&arh . 


817. 

105,000 « 

Kotah * 

* « 

4,484 

37,000 

527,000 , , 

Marwar o Jodhpur 


2,000,000 

MewAr or Udaipur 


13,674 

I,l6l,400 

PartAbgarh . 


i?i 5 

150,000 

Sirohi . 


2*>57 

4 153.000 
320,000 

Tonk . 


1,688 

Ajmere-Mhairwara (British) • 

. 2,7io 

396,334 

A 
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Rdjputdna, as traced on the map of India, is, of r very irregular 
shape, being' touched on the west, north, east, (and south by the ‘ 
extreme outer boundary lines of the States of Jdisalmfr (Jqjyul- 
mere), Bikaner, Dholpur, and Bdnswdra. On the west, Rdjputdna is 
bounded by the Province of Sind, and on the north-west Ky the State 
of Bahiwalpur. Thence its northern and eastern frontier marches 
with the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, until, as it turns 
south-eastward, it touches Sindhia’s country. Its southern boundary 
runs across the central region of India in an irregular, zigzag line, which 
separates the Rdjputdna States from a number of other Native States 
in Centra] India, and wnich marks oif generally the northern extension 
of that great belt of territory subject, mediately or immediately, to the 
Marhatta powers—Sindhia, Holkar, and the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

It may be useful to give roughly the geographical position of the 
several States within this area. 

The States of Jdisalmfr, Mdrwdr or Jodhpur, and Bfkaner form a 
homogeneous group in the west and north. ■ . 

In the north-east is Ulwur (Ahvar), and a tract called Shaikhawati, 
subject to Jdipur. 

Jdipur, Bhartpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Biindi, Kotah, and Jhdldwdr may 
be grouped together as the eastern and south-eastern States. 

The southern States are Partdbgarh, Bdnswdra, Dungarpur, Mewdr 
or Uddipur, W^th Sirohi in the south-west. 

In the centre lie the British District of Ajmere, Kishengarh State, 
the petty chiefship of Shdhpura, with parts of Tonk. As the last State 
consists of six isolated patches of territory, it does not fall into any' 
one of thcse^rough geographical groups. 

Physical Aspects .—The AravaJli Mountains intersect the country almost 
from end to end, in a line running nearly north-east and south-west. 
About three-fifths of Rdjputdna lie north-west of this line, leaving 
two-fifths on the south-east. The heights of .Mount Abu lie at the 
south-western extremity of this range; whilst its north-eastern end may 
be said to terminate near Khetri in the Shaikhawati '-country, though 
a series of broken rocks and ridges <are continued in the direction of 
Delhi. In the following paragraphs, and 'throughout the article, I am 
indebted to 1 -he excellent account of Rdjputdna supplied to me by the 
‘Foreign Office, Calcutta. I' regret that its length (99 pages) precludes 
me ffom incorporating it in full. a 

<™L<?eting first at the division <of Rdjputdna that lies north-west of the 
Aravallis, we find a vast tract stretching from Sind on the west, along 
the Southern Punjab-frontier to near Delhi on the north-east. As a 
whole, this tract 1 is sandy, ill watered, and unproductive; improving 
gradually from a mere desert in the far -west and north-west to com¬ 
paratively fertile and habitable lands towards the north-east. The 
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Great Desert, fvh'ch separates Rdjputdna from Sind along the whole of 
its frontier, extends from the edges of the Rann of Cufch (Kachchh) 
beyond the Loni river northward. Eastward of this is a zone of less 
absolutely sterile country, consisting of rocky land cut up by limestone 
ridges, which to some degree protect it from the desert sands; and 
still farther eastward is * The Little Desert,’ which runs up from the 
Loni between Jdisalmir and Jodhpur into the northern wastes. 

The character of the desert region is the same everywhere. It is 
covered with sandhills, shaped generally in long, straight ridges, which 
seldom meet, but run in parallel lines, sepayted by short and fairly 
regular intervals, something like the ripple marks on a sea-shore upon a 
very magnified scale. Some of these ridges may be 2 miles long, varying 
from 50 to 100 feet in height. Their sides are water-marked, and at a 
distance they look like substantial low hills. Their summits are blown 
up and curved like waves by the action of the periodical westerly winds. 
They are sparsely clothed with stunted shrubs and tufts of coarse grass 
in the dry seasoh, and the light rains cover them with vegetation The 
villages withJh the desert, though always known by a local name, cannot 
be reckoned as fixed habitations, for their permanence depends entirely 
on the supply of water in the wells, which is constantly failing or turning 
brackish; and so soon as the water gives out, the village must shift. A 
. little water is collected in small tanks or pools, which become dry before 
the stress of the heat begins; and in places there are 1'oftg marshes im¬ 
pregnated with salt. This is the character, with more or less variation, 
of the v hole north and north-west of Rdjputdna. The cultivation is 
everywhere poor and precarious, though certain parts have a better soil 
than others, and some tracts are comparatively productive. Neverthe¬ 
less, the principal towns within this region are well built and fairly 
prosperous; they have for ages flianaged the traffic across the desert, 
and their position has given them immunity from predatory armies. 

In the central midland part of Rajputana, the Aravalli Mountains 
lose the character of a distinct range ; and north-eastward from this 
jegion they nefter altogether re-unite, though their general direction 
is clearly indicated by successive hills and rocky eminences as far 
as the grqup of hills near Khetri. Amid these disunited hills 
stands the town of Ajmere, on the highest level of an op?n tableland 
spreading‘eastward towards Jdipur, and sloping on all sides. From 
Abu to Ajmere, the Aravallis offer a fairly clear line of demarcation 
between the . .ndy inferior land of the forth-west, and the most feiiSe 
districts of the south-east; but beyond Ajmere the contrast is no longer 
so plainly marked. * ( 

The south-eastern division of Rdjputdna, which* is*considerably 
smaller in extent than the othVr, consists of the higher and more fertile 
countries behind thd Aravallis. This division may be' circumscribed 
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by a line starting from the south-western extremity of tfyat range, and 
sweeping round first south-eastward, then eastward afbng the northern 
frontiers of Guzerat and Mdlwa. Where it meets Gwalior territory, 
the border-line turns northward, and eventually runs along the 
Chambal, until that river enters the British dominions. It then 
skirts the British possessions in the basin of the Jumna as it goes 
northward, past Agra and Muttra, up to the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
In contrast to the sandy plains, which are the uniform feature, more or 
less modified, of the north-west, this south-eastern division has a i very 
diversified character. Jt contains extensive hill ranges, and long 
stretches of rocky wold and woodland. It is traversed by considerable 
rivers, and in many parts there are wide vales, fertile tablelands, and 
breadths of excellent soil. Behind the loftiest and most clearly 
defined section of the Aravallis, which runs between Abu and Ajmere, 
lies the Mewdr country, occupying all the eastern flank of the range, 
at a level 800 or 900 feet higher than the plains on the west. And 
whereas the descent of the western slopes is abrupt towards Mdrwar 
(or the Jodhpur country), on the eastern or Mewdr side the land falls 
very gradually as it recedes from the long parallel ridges whiqh mark 
the water-parting, through a country full of high hills and deep gullies, 
much broken up by irregular rocky eminences, until it spreads out 
into the open champaign of the centre of Mewdr. Towards the 
south-western fctirner of Mewdr, the broken country behind the Aravallis 
is prolonged farthest into the interior; and hereabout the outskirts 
of the main range do not soften down into level tracts, but become 
entangled in a confused network of outlying hills and valleys, covered ' 
for the most part with thick jungle, which forms that very peculiar region 
known to British political administration as the Hilly Tracts of Mewdr. 

All the south-east of Rdjputdna is "watered by the drainage of the 
Vindhyd Mountains, carried north-eastward by the Bands and Chambal 
rivers. North of Jhdlrh Patan, the country on Jive eastern side of the 
territory rises *0 a remarkable plateau calletf the Pitar, upon which lies 
all Kotah State, with parts of Biindi on the north atld of Jhdldwdr, 
on the south. Eastward, this plateau fills, by a very gradual descent, to 
the Gwalior country, and the basin of the Betwa river. .Beyond the 
Pdtar, to thb north-east of the junction of the Bands and Chambal, 
there is a very rugged and hilly region along the frontier line of the 
Chambal in Karauli State ; and farther northward, the country opens 
dfft towards Bhartpur territory, *whose flat plains belong to the alluvial 
basin of the Jumna. 

Rivers and Wat{*jSysfem.—jIn the north-west division of Rdjputana, 
the only rivet* of importance is the Loni, which rises in the Pukar 
valley close to Ajmere, and runs south-weet for about 200 miles into the 
Rann qf Cutcfi. It receives and cuts off from 'the westerfl plains all 
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the drainage brought by the mountain torrents down the western slopes 
of the Aravallis between Ajmere and Abu. Running for the most part 
ovqp a sandy bed between low banks, its waters are brackish, and the 
bed occasionally yields salt—hence its name, meaning,'the salt river.’ 
When very heavy rain falls, the Loni overflows its banks to a breadth 
of some 5 miles, leaving as it recedes a rich alluvium, which gives 
excellent crops. 

North-west of the Loni, there are no perennial streams in the 
country; and the north-east of Rdjputdna has hardly one worth men¬ 
tioning. nor does any water penetrate from thijf region eastward into the 
Jumna water system, until we turn as far south as the Binganga river, 
which runs out through Bhartpur. The high watershed of the midland 
country about Ajmere and Jaipur sends all its appreciable contributions 
of water southward into the Bands. 

The south-eastern division of Rdjputdna has a river system of 
importance. The Chambal flow^ through the territory for about one- 
third of its ceufse, and forms its boundary for another third. It enters 
Rdjputdna at Chaurdsgarh, on the south-east border of Mcwdr, where 
the old fort of that name stands 300 feet above the streajn, and the 
stream level is 1166 feet above the sea, the width of the bed being 
about 1000 yards. Thirty miles lower down, at Bhainsrorgarh, it meets 
the Bdmnf river, at an elevation of 1009 feet above the sea. Just abo\ie 
this place occurs the series of small cataracts locally kftown as Chulis, 
of which the total fall is about 80 feet. In its course through Kotah 
the Ch imbal receives several large streams flowing northward from the 
Vindhyds, and so much of the drainage of the Mewdr plateau as is not 
intercepted by the Bands. Farther northward it receives its two 
principal tributaries, the Pdrbati from* the right and the Bands from 
the left. It emerges into the ftpen country near Dholpur, and finally 
discharges itself into the J umna after a total course of about 560 miles. 

The Bands, which is next in importance tfl the Chambal, rises in 
the south-west, near Kankraoli in Mewdr. It collect* nearly all the 
% drainage of life Mewdr plateau, with that of the south-eastern slopes 
and hill tracts^ of the Aravallis. ft joins the Chambal a little beyond the 
north-eastejn extremity of Biindi State, after a course of about 300 miles. 

Among the south-western hills of Mewdr, the Westefti Bands and 
the Sabafmatj. take their rise, but attain no size or importance until 
after passing the Rdjputdna frontier towards the oouth-west. • 

The Mil ’, a considerable river in ‘Suzerat, runs for soina* distdi'lte 
through the territories of Partdbgarh and Bdnswdra, but it neither begins 
nor ends in Rdjputdna. Its chief triljutary im^fcis part is the Som, 
which flows first east and then southward through Mewdr. These 
rivers carry off the drainag* of the south-west comer of Rd,putdna 
into the (Tulfs of Cuteh and Cambay. 
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Rdjputdna has no natural fresh-water lakes, the only considerable 
basin being thfe well-known salt lake at Sambhar. f There are some 
fine artificial lakes in Mewdr State; the largest are those near Debar 
and Kankraoli, of which the former is a noble sheet of water, some 
25 or 30 miles in circumference, constructed in 1681 A.D. by Rdnd Jdi 
Sinh, and named from him the ‘ Jdi Sarnand.’ There are also artificial 
lakes in the Eastern States, about Biindi and Kotah, and in the British 
District of Ajmere. 

Geology .—Rdjputdna may be divided into three geological regions— 
a central, and the largest^ comprising the whole width of the Aravalli 
system, formed of very old sub-metamorphic and gneissic rocks; an 
eastern region, with sharply defined boundary, along which the most 
ancient formations are abruptly replaced by the great basin of Vindhydn 
strata, or are overlaid by the still more extensive spread of the Deccan 
trap, forming the plateau of Mdlwd; and a western region, of very ill- 
defined margin, in which, besides some rocks of undetermined age, it is 
known or suspected that tertiary and secondary strata stretch across from 
Sind, beneath the sands of the desert, towards the flanks of the Aravallis. 

Compared with many parts of peninsular India, Rdjputdna may be 
considered rich, if not in the quantity, at least in the variety, of metals 
it produces. Ore of cobalt has not been obtained from any other 
locality in India; and although zinc blend is found elsewhere, Rdjputdna 
is the only part^of the country in which zinc is known to have been 
extracted. Copper and lead exist in several parts of the Aravalli range, 
and in the minor ridges of Ulwtir and Shaikhawati; and iron ores 
abound in Ulwur, Mewdr, Kotah, and Jhaldwar. , 

Unfortunately very little has yet been ascertained in detail about 
this great mineral wealth, or as Co the probable increase in yield that 
might be obtained from improved prbccsses of mining. The most 
important copper-mines are those near Khetri in the Shaikhawati Dis¬ 
trict of Jdipur; and heft; some of the hills are honeycombed with the 
old excavations^ whilst the accumulations ol slag from the furnaces' 
form a range of huge hillocks. In 1830, the annual otit-turn of lead 
from the mines near Ajmere is said toiiave been about 850 cwts. At 
Jawar, south of Uddipur, considerable quantities of zinc were formerly 
obtained; in'Tod’s RAj&sthdn, the mines are said to have yielded 
^22,200 a year, but this is probably an exaggeration. «These mines 
were abandoned in consequence of a famine in 1812-13, ttn d they 
hare not *been re-opened. Large deposits of specular and magnetic 
iron-ore (hematite) occur in several places in the Aravalli rocks, and 
are worked on a sgKifl scale to supply native furnaces. Nickel has 
been found inr irCn made from the Bhdngarh ore. Alum and blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) are manufactured from decomposed schists 
at Khetri, in Shaikhawati. 
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The only ^novm Indian ore of cobalt is a grey metallic substance 
known as sehta ,\occurring in small cubes mixed with pyrrhotite 
(magnetic iron pyrites) in the copper mines of Khetri (Shaikhawati). 
The composition of this mineral, which has received the name of 
Jyepoorite (wrongly written Syepoorite in most books), is still imperfectly 
ascertained. It was at first supposed to be a simple sulphide of cobalt, 
but subsequent examination has rendered it probable that antimony 
and arsenic are also contained in the mineral. The ore was formerly 
extensively used for colouring enamels, bangles, etc., of a blue colour, 
and, it is said, for giving a rose colour to gold—an art unknown in 
Europe, and deserving of further inquiry. 

The rocks of Rajputdna are rich in good building materials. Two 
of its forms of limestone—(1) the Raialo limestone, a fine-grained 
crystalline marble, quarried at Raialo in Ulwur, and at Mak'rdna in 
Jodhpur; and (2) the Jdisalmir limestone—are well known for their 
beauty and usefulness. The Makrana quarries supplied the chief 
portion of the'stone for building the Tdj at Agra, as well as the marble 
used in decorating many other buildings in Northern and North-Western 
India. About 1000 workmen are employed at the prejpnt day in 
quarrying and working the stone at Makrdna alone. 

The sources of the salt for which Rajputdna is celebrated are 
practically confined to that tract which lies north of the Aravalljs. 
{See Samhhar Lake.) • •• 

History. — As of other parts of India, the history of Rdjputdna 
before the advent of the Muhanimadans is very obscure, and its 
materials are scanty. Only faint outlines can be traced of the con¬ 
dition of the country; and these indicate that it was subject* for the 
most part to two, or three powerful »tribal dynasties. The Rahtors, 
whose seat of dominion was at fCnnauj, were for a long time the family 
whose rule was strongest and most widely extended; whilst much of 
South-West Rdjputdna was ruled by a dynfsty whose headquarters 
were in Guzerat. With these, and in succession to tly-'fn, other tribal 
dynasties aroft:. In the nth century, at the time of the conquests 
of Mahmiid of Ghazni, the leading tribes were the Solankhyas of 
Anhilwdr^ in Guzerat, the Chauhdns of Ajmere, and the Rahtors of 
Kanauj; whilst the Gehlot clan had established itself* in Mewdr or 
Udaipur* (sti)^ occupied by the Sesodids/a sept of the Gehlots), and fhe 
Kachwdfea clan occupied the eastern tracts about Jaipur, noy their 
chiefs caf^'il, • ' n * » 

The march of Mahmud’s victorious army across the Rdjput countries, 
though it temporarily overcame the •Solankh'^sv.. left no permanent 
impression on the clans. The latter wejjp, however,"seriously weakened 
by the famous feuds between the Solankhyas and the Chauhfns, and 
between J the latter* and the Rahtors of Kanauj, wffich give such a 
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romafitic colour to the traditions of the latter part,-, of the 12th 
century. Nevertheless, when Shahdb-ud-dfn began''his invasions, the 
Chauhdns fought hard before they were driven out of Ajmere #nd 
Delhi in 1193 A.D.; and Kanauj was not taken till the following 
year. Kutab-ud-din garrisoned Ajmere and Anhilwdraand the 
Musalmdns appear gradually to have overawed, if they did not 
entirely reduce, the open country. They secured the natural outlets of 
Rdjputdna, towards Guzerat on the south-west, and towards the valley of 
the Jumna on the north-east; and the effect was probably to press back 
the clans into the outlying Districts, where a more difficult and less 
inviting country afforded a second line of defence against the foreigner— 
a line which they have held successfully up to the present day. Indeed 
(setting aside for the present the two Jit States of Bhartpur and 
Dholpur, and the Muhammadan Principality of Tonk), Rdjputdna may 
be described as the region within which the pure-blooded Rdjput clans 
have maintained a sort of independence under their own chieftains, 
and have kept together their primitive societies ever since their principal 
dynasties in Northern India were cast down and swept away by the 
Musalmdnjrruptions. And the existing capitals of the modern States 
indicate the positions to which the earlier chiefs retreated. Thus, one 
clan (the Bhdttis) had at an early period founded Jdisalmfr in the 
extreme north-west, having been driven across the Sutlej by the 
Ghaznevide conquerors; the Rahtors settled down among the sands of 
Mdrwar or Jodhpur; the Sesodids pushed inward from north-east and 
south-west, concentrating on the Mewdr plateau behind the scarps of 
the Aravallis; while the Jaduns were protected bv the hills and ravines ’ 
that lie along the ChambaL 

The process by which the Rajput clans were gradually shut up within 
the natural barrier of difficult country; which still more or less marks 
off their possessions, continued with varying fortune—their frontiers 
now receding, now again advancing a little—until the end of the 
15th centuiy. .Early in the 13th century, the rich southern Province 
of Mdlwd was attached by the Mu sal mins to the- Delhi Empire ; and at, 
the beginning of the 14th century, AM-ud-dfn Khiljf finally exter¬ 
minated the Rdjput dynasties in Guzerat, which also became an 
imperial Province. When at length, with the decline of the Tughlak 
dynasty, independent Muhammadan kingdoms arose ia Malwd and 
Guzergt, these powers, proved more formidable to* the Rdjputs than 
euan the„Delhi Empire had bom; and* throughout the 1 5th century, 
there was war between them and the clans. 

For a short interysf, at the "beginning of the 16th century, came a 
brilliant revival of Rdjput strength. The last Afghdn dynasty at Delhi 
was breaking up, and Mdlwd and Guzerat were at war with each other, 
when there arofce the famous Rind Sanga of Mewdr, the Chief of the 
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Sesodid clan. The talents and valour of this chief once more obtained 
for his race something like predominance in Central India. Aided by 
Mq/ini Rdo, Chief of Chdnderi, he fought with distinguished success 
against*both Mdlwd. and Guzerat In 1519, he captured the Musalmdn 
King of ‘Mdlwd; and in 1526, in alliance with Gu/.erat, he totally 
subdued the Mdlwd State, and annexed to his own dominion all the 
'fine eastern Provinces of that kingdom, and recovered the strong places 
of the Eastern Marches. This was the time at which the power of the 
Rdjputs was at its zenith, for Rdnd Sanga was now not merely the chief of 
a clan,, but the king of a country. The Rdjput revival was, however, 
as short-lived as it was brilliant. A month before the capture of the 
capital of Mdlwd, Bdbar, with his Mughals, had taken Delhi; and in 1527, 
Rdnd Sanga, at the head of all the chivalry of the clans, encountered 
the invader at Fatehpur Sikri, when'his army was utterly defeated after 
desperate fighting, and the Rdjput power hopelessly shattered. Next 
year, Medni Rdo, with the flower of his clan, fell in the defence of 
Chdnderi, which was sacked by Bdbar. The hegemony of the Rdjputs, 
which passed to Maldeo Rio, the Rahtor Chief of Jodhpur, was no 
longer that of a victorious empire. The clans, harassed jjrst by the 
attacks of the Musalman King of Guzerat, then by the Afghdn Sher 
Shah of Delhi, were finally either conquered, overawed, or conciliated 
by the genius of the great Akbar—all but the distant besodid clan, 
which, however, submitted to Jahdngfr in 1616. *• 

Akbar took to wife the daughters of two great Rdjput houses. He 
grv.e t! e chiefs or their brethren nigh rank in his armies, sent them 
with their contingencs to command on distant frontiers, and succeeded 
in enlisting the Rijputs generally. Under the early Mugftal Emperors, 
the chiefs constantly entered the imperial service as governors or 
generals — there were at one tSme 47 Rdjput contingents — and the 
headlong charges of their cavalry became famous in the wars of the 
empire. Jahdngir and Shah Jahan were sonsfjf Rdjput mothers; and 
Shdh Jahdn in exile was' protected at Uddipur up to«th<_ time of his 
t accession. Thus, whereas up to the time of Akbar, the Rdjput clans 
had to a certain extent maintained their political isolation, though 
within limits that were always changing, from the end of the 16th 
century their chiefs became feudatories of the Empire—%hich is their 
natural ahd honourable relation to the paramount power in India. 

In the family wars which resulted in the accession of Aurangzgb, the 
Rdjputs wem generally found «n the si le of their unfortunate kinsman 
Ddrd; still, even Aurangzeb employed them in distant wars, and their 
contingents did duty at his capital. He was,Tf&wever, too bigoted to 
retain undiminished the hold on them,acquired by* Akbar. Though 
one Rdjput chief governedaKdtail for him, while another commanded 
his armic, in the Deccan, he is said to have had therd both poisoned. 
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Towards the end of his reign, he made bitter, though unsuccessful, war 
upon the Seso'dias, and devastated parts of Rdjputdrp; but he was very 
roughly handled by the united Rahtors and Sesodids, and he Jiad 
thoroughly alienated the clans before he died. 

If we except Aurangzeb’s impotent invasion, it may be affirmed that, 
from Akbar’s settlement of Rajputdna up to the middle of the 18th 
century, the Rajput clans did all their serious warfare under the imperial 
banner in foreign wars, or in the battles between competitors for the 
throne of Delhi. When Aurangzeb died, the clans took sides as usual; 
and Shdh Alam, the son t of a Rajput mother, was largely indebted for his 
success to the swords of his kinsmen. The obligations of allegiance, 
tribute, and military service to the Emperor, were undoubtedly recog¬ 
nised as defining the political status of the Chief so long as an-Emperor 
existed who could exact them. After the death of Aurangzeb, the 
Rdjputs vainly attempted the formation of an independent league for 
their own defence, in the shape of a triple alliance between the three 
leading clans—the Sesodid, the Rahtor, and the Kachwdha; and this 
compact was renewed when Nadir SMh threw all Northern India into 
confusion, But the treaty contained a stipulation, that in the succession 
to the Rahtor and Kachwaha chiefships, the sons born of a wife from 
the Sesodids should have preference over all others; and this invidious 
preference was the fruitful source of disputes which soon split up the 
federation. u ‘ 

About 1756 a.d., the Marhattds got possession of Ajmere,being called 
in by one of the Rahtor factions; and from this time Rdjputdna 
became involved in the general disorganization of India. The primitive 
constitution of the clans rendered them quite unfit to resist the pro¬ 
fessional armies of Marhattds-and Pathdns; and. the Rdjput States 
very nearly went down with the sinking Empire. The utter weakness 
of some of the chiefs, and the general disorder following the disappearance 
of a paramount authority in India, dislocated thp tribal sovereignties, 
and encouraged the building of strongholds against predatory bands, 
the rallying of parties round petty leaders, and all the general symptoms, 
of civil confusion. From dismemberment among rival adventurers, the 
States were rescued by the appearance of the English on the political 
stage of Northern India. 

" In 1803, all Rdjputdna, except the remote States of *he iiorth-west, 
had been virtually brought under the Marhattds, who exacted tribute, 
held cities to ransom, annexed territory, snd extorted subsidies. Sindhia 
and Holkar were deliberately exhausting the gauntry, lacerating it by 
ravages, or bleeding-if scientifically by relentftfes tax-gatherers; while 
the fields had b;en desolated by thirty years’ incessant war. Under 
this treatment, the whole group of rnciont chieftainships was verging 
towards, collaple j when Lord Wedesley struck in for tire English 
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interest The victories of Generals Wellesley and Lake permanently 
•crippled Sindhla’s power in Northern India, and forced him to loosen 
his hpld on the Rljput States in the north-east, with whom the English 
made a treaty of alliance against the Marhattds; Holkar, too, after 
various turds of fortune, was compelled in 1805 to sign a treaty which 
stripped him of some of his annexations in Rajputdna. Upon Lord 
Wellesley’s departure from India, the chiefs of Central India and R&j- 
putdna were left to take care of themselves, and the consequence was 
that the great predatory leaders plundered at their ease the States thus 
abandoned to them, and became arrogant npd aggressive towards 
the British power. This lasted for about ten years, and Rdjputdna 
was desolated during the interval. The roving bands increased 
and multiplied all over the country into Pinddri hordes, until in 1814 
Amir Khdn was living at free quarters in the heart of the Rdjput 
States, with an army estimated at 30,000 horse and foot, and a strong 
force of artillery. The two principal Rdjput chieftainships of Jodhpur 
and Jaipur had brought themselves to the brink of extinction by the 
famous feud between the two rulers for the hand of a princess 
of Uddipur; while the plundering Marhattis and Pathdns encouraged 
and strenuously aided the two chiefs to ruin each other, until the 
dispute was compromised upon the basis of poisoning the girl. 
In 1811, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi, reported that the* 
minor chiefs urgently pressed for British intervention, oft the ground 
that they had a right to the protection of the paramount power, whose 
obvious business it was to maintain order. At length, in 1817, the 
I.'arquis of Hastings was at last able to carry into action ljis plan for 
breaking up the Pindari camps, extinguishing the predatory system'and 
making political arrangements that shouldseffectually prevent its revival. 
Lawless banditti were to be put dotvn, the general scramble for territory 
was to be ended hv recognising lawful governments once for all, and 
fixing their possessions, and by according to dich recogni; *d State 
British protection and territorial guarantee, upon conditions oi acknow¬ 
ledging our righ* of arbitration and general supremacy in external 
disputes and political relations. Accordingly, the Pinddris were put 
down, Amir Khdn submitting and signing a treaty which constituted 
him the first ruler of the existing State of Tonk. By the enci of 1818, 
all the Rdjptit Spates had executed treaties with the paramount power. 
There was a^reat restoration of plundered Districts and rectification of 
boundaries. S’-'dhia gave up the*Districtrof Ajmere to the British, and ” 
the pressure of the greaj^Marhatta powers upon Rdjputdna was per¬ 
manently withdrawn. ™ • 

Since then, the political history of Rdjputdna has feeeh compara¬ 
tively uneventful. The great sSonrvof the mutinies of 1857, though 
dangerous While it lasted, was shore. The capture of the town of 
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Kotah, which had been held by the mutineers of that .State, in March 
1858, marked the extinction of armed rebellion in the Province. Thf' 
only serious disorders in Rajputdna had been caused by. mutinous 
mercenaries in the service either of the British Government or of the 
chiefs. There was no question of internal treason, or of plots for the 
subversion of chiefs or dynasties; and the country at large probably 
suffered little. 

Population .—It is very difficult to give any concise account that shall 
be fairly accurate of the divisions of the population over a wide extent 
of country, especially •’■'here statistics are almost entirely wanting; but 
the outline is something in the following way. In the Rajput States, 
the pure Rijput clans occupy the first rank; though by rigid precedence 
it would be taken by the Brahmans, who are numerous and influential. 
The Rajputs nowhere form a majority of the population; they are 
strongest, numerically, in the northern States and in Mewdr. With the 
Brdhmans may be classed the peculiar and important caste of Chdrans 
or Bhats, the keepers of secular tradition and of the genealogies. Next 
in order follow the mercantile castes, mostly belonging to the Jaina sect, 
some of them undoubtedly of Rdjput extraction, though separated by 
difference of profession and of worship from the clans. Then come the 
principal cultivating tribes, such as the Jdts and Gtijars. After these may 
be mentioned the tribes of uncertain origin peculiar to Central India, 
who occupy ‘the outlying tracts and the skirts of the open country, of 
whom the Minas and Mhairs are the best specimens. Most of these claim 
irregular descent by half-blood from Rdjputs, while some of them are 
closely connected with the Bhils; and they shade off, according as they die 
more or less settled down to cultivation and a quiet Y.fe, from industrious 
agriculturists into predatory 1 tribal communities. The Meos (now 
converts to Islim), the Mhairs, and the Minas are evidently allied tribes, 
whether by similarity of origin and way of life, or by remote descent 
from the same stoclc', is uncertain. Some reasons have been given for 
tracing the‘earliest habitations of the Minas and Mhairs to the Indus 
valley and the Upper Punjab, and the Mhairs have been conjectured, to 
be a relic of.the Meds, an Indo-Scfthian tribe that crossed into India 
from Central Asia. ’ Lastly, there are non-Aryan groups, of pure Bhils, 
inhabiting long stretches of wild and hilly tracts, where they live almost 
independent, holding together under their own petty chiefs and head-men, 
paying irregular tribute or rents to the chief of the State, or to the 
Rijpilt landowner upon whdte estate they may be settled. There are 
also, of course, a gqod number of Bhils, as o|all other half-tamed tribes, 
who have mixed with the; general population, and are to be found 
scattered amc/hg the villages on the outskirts of the wild country. 

The geographical distribution-^of <the Rijput clans is broadly as 
follows:—Jhe Rahtors are probably the most numerous of all the 
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clans; they greatly predominate in the north-west, in Ahe country of 
MArwAr, Bikaner, pnd JAisalmir, in the State of Kishengarh, and all 
about the central District of Ajmere. In Jaisalmir, the BhAttis rule. In 
the northeast States is the KachwAha clan, very strong in Ulwur and 
in JAipur; some Districts in the north of Jaipur being altogether in the 
hands of the Shaikhawat sept of the KachwAhas. The ChauhAns, once 
famous in the history of the north-west of India, are now most in¬ 
fluential in the eastern States, where the HAra sept has been long 
dominant; and the Deoras, another sept of the ChauhAns, still hold 
Sirohi, while the Khichis also belong to the sa§ie stock. In the north¬ 
west, the last trace of the ancient predominance of the ChauhAns at Delhi 
is to be found in the petty chiefship of NimrAna, held by ChauhAns who 
claim descent from Prithwi RAj; and in the extreme north-west, the RAo 
of Kusalgarh in BAnswAra is the head of a ChauhAn colony. All over 
MewAr and the north-western States of RAjputAna, below the Aravallis, the 
SesodiA clan predominates, their head being the MahArAnA of UdAipur, 
the eldest family of the purest blood of the whole RAj put caste. Among 
other clans of high descent and historic celebrity which were once 
powerful, but have now dwindled in numbers and lost their dominion, 
may be named the ParihAr, the PramAra, and the Solankhya. 

The clans are, of course, the aristocracy of the country; and they hold 
the land to a very large extent either as receivers of re.nj or as cultiva* 
tors. As united families of pure descent, as a landed nobility, and as 
the kinsmen of ruling chiefs, they arp also the aristocracy of India; 
and the:, social prestige may be measured by observing that there is 
nardly a ruling family (as distinguished from a caste) in alUIndia which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connection with, one of these 
RAjput stocks. The RAjput proper fs very proud of his warlike 
reputation, and most punctilious on points of etiquette. The tradition 
of common ance,-*rv has preserved among tljpm the feeling which 
permits a poor RAjput yeopian to hold himself as good a c entleman 
as the most powerful landholder. As noticed further J$n (see Land 
Tenures), primogeniture prevails almost universally, with but two 
remarkable exceptions. The mamage customs are strictly exogamous, 
a marriage within the clan being regarded as incestuous ^ thus, each 
clan depends on the other clans for its wives, for, of course, no RAjput 
can take a wife “elsewhere than from RAjpats. 

The raehfantile classes are strongest in the cities of the ribrth, where 
are the hon, . s of almost all the petty bankers and traders wfio have 
spread over Central and Western India upder the, name of MArwAris. 
Perhaps the Oswal section of the Jains,*which had its beginning in 
RAjputAna, is tht wealthiest among the merchants; aid many of the 
heredj^'*! officials belong to ttfl commercial castes. s , 

Op ,.ce cultivating fribes not belonging to pure RAjput jrians, the 
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principal are the Jdts and Gdjars, north of the Aravallis/-and along the 
borders towards the Punjab and the Jumna, frory Bikaner round to 
Bhartpur, and in Jdipur. The Ahirs, Lodas, Kdchis, Mdlis, «and 
Chamdrs also cultivate widely in the eastern Districts. Sc^uth of the 
Aravallis, we find the Kumbis and Sondias as cultivators, immigrants 
from Central and Southern India; and in the south-west corner, we 
meet with the Kolis, so common in Guzerat 

Muhammadans are numerous in the north-eastern and eastern 
States; and also in Ajmere, where is the shrine of one of the most 
famous Musalmdn saiAts in India. In the pure Hindu States of the 
west and south-west they are rare, perhaps rarest in Mewdr; but in 
Mdrwdr they have been from time to time influential. The special' 
feature of Isldm in Rdjputana is to be found in the clans or indi¬ 
genous tribes who have been converted to the faith; such are the 
Khdnzddahs in Ulwur (Alwar) and North Jdipur, the Khdimkhanis in the 
same neighbourhood, and the Meo^ who are an indigenous tribe very 
strong in Ulwur and Bhartpur. The Merdts are the Musalmdn section 
of the Mhairs in Mhairwdra; the Sodhas are a Musalmdn tribe of Rdjput 
descent m the far west, towards the borders of Upper Sind. The pecu¬ 
liarity of these indigenous Muhammadan bodies is that, while the ritual of 
, Isldm has been more or less successfully imposed upon them, they have 
maintained in, structure the social institutions of a Hindu clan or family, 
and that the tribes especially have continued to regulate their njarriages, 
not by the law of Islam, but ,by their own rules of genealogy and 
consanguinity. Up to very recently, their worship was very polytheistic, 
and their primitive gods survived under various* disguises. ** 

One special element in the Rajputana population is that of the half- 
blood tribes. They are so called in fhis brief account of the different 
classes of the people, because they themselves invariably claim descent 
from the pure Rdjpqt clans by irregular marriages, and because their 
own society js framed on the model of thp Rdjput clan, while there is 
every probability that they really derive largely from a crossing between 
the Rajputs and the more primitive |ribes whom the Rajputs overcame 
and superseded. A\ a body, however, these tribes seem to be mixed 
aggregates of all sorts of persons who have taken to an* independent 
‘ and predatory life in the wilder parts of the country. Of .these tribes, 
the. most important is that of the Minas, who inhabit several distinct 
• tracts in clifferent parts of Rdjputdna, and are also fotind sparsely 
scattered among the population in tfre neighbourhood of those tracts. 
The Mhairs form another tripe of mixed origin, claiming descent from 
Rdjput chiefs f who took Mina wives; and with the Minas they are 
evidently connected. r ‘ • 

There is s widely-spread tribe/of professional thieves fc which is by 
origin evidently nothing but an association for The purpose of robbery, 
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and as yet lavs little claim to any common descent, though it is,* in a 
loose way, a distinct caste. These people are called Bafirias north of 
the •Aruyallis, and Ivioghyas south of the range, but they are under¬ 
stood to be one tribe under two names. 

The only tribe in Rdjputdna that may be termed aboriginal is that of 
the Bhils. 

The towns of Rdjputdna have their special characteristics. The 
largest are the capitals of the principal States, which have usually grown 
up around the forts of the chiefs, in situations that, originally chosen 
for defence or retreat, are now striking and jiften picturesque. The 
Rdjput capital is nearly always named after its founder. Its citadel is 
usually on a hill close above, or placed in some commanding position 
over against the town ; and the chief’s ancestral palace is sometimes 
within the fortified lines, sometimes lying below the stronghold, with 
ready access to it in case of need; while, here and there, a modern 
palace has been built apart from the fortress within the town. But the 
fortress and thfi palace, whether combined or separate, are the two 
conspicuous ‘features of a Rajput town. The suburbs often contain 
gardens and stone pavilions, while country houses of the ^hiefs and 
nobles lie a little beyond; and the chattris, or domed cenotaphs 
erected where chiefs or men of mark have been burnt after death, 
often with their wives and female slaves, are usually at a lit tie distance^ 
Jaipur, the most modern of the Rajput capitals, is alsottoe largest; it is 
laid out with spacious streets, and the hereditary taste of the ruling 
family ! 'is decorated nnd improved 'it .for generations. Jodhpur is a 
fenced city in the desert; and Bikaner and Jdisalmir are towns of the 
same type, built upon islands of hard rock amid deep sand. Ajniere, 
Ulwur (Alwar), and Udaipur are all remarkable for picturesque beauty 
and for excellence of situation.* lihartpur, Tonk, Kotah, Biindi, and 
Jhdlra Patan are the other important places. The forts and castles of 
Rdjputdna are numerous, and often exhibit thf best specimens of the 
architecture of this part 6f India. The most remarkable are Tdra- 
^garh above AJmere, Chitor, Kumalmer, and Gogunda in Mewdr, 
•Ulwur (Alwar), Jdipur, Khetrif Bhainsrorgarh, Mandalgarh, Indra- 
garh, Jdisaljnir, Bikaner, Jodhpur, Biindi, Kotah, Gagron, and Rinth- 
ambor. • 

Religious S&'ls .—The vast majority of the population are Hindu?, 
with a vef, strong infusion of Jainism. The Mjputs, though super¬ 
stitious, art not remarkable either for-devotion or for fastidiousness 
about caste rules and sacred personages. Of local sects most in vogue, 
may be mentioned the Dddu Panthis, wtoose headquarters are in Jdipur 
State, to whom belong the armed Ndgag; and the JS.d*n Sneh sect, 
which prevails in Ulwur (Alvsar) **md Mewdr, with its headquarters at 
ShdhpurJ. Astrology*is universally practised; and a pfofessor of the 
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occult art must be consulted at all critical conjunctures, political or 
social. 

Agricultt re .—Westward of the Aravallis, there is a good strip o£»soil 
along the banks of the Luni; which occasionally overflows, and on the 
subsidence of the waters an alluvial deposit remains which yields good 
crops of barley and of wheat Excluding the fertile portions of Mdrwdr 
enclosed wit hin the branches of the Luni, nearly the whole country to the 
north-west of this river, including most of Mdrwdr, the States of Bikaner 
and Jdisa 1 mir, and the District of Shaikhawati, is a vast sandy tract. 
Water is far from the surface, and scarce. Irrigation from wells is 
impracticable, for not only is the supply of water too scanty to admit of 
it being used for this purpose, but also the depth of the wells usually 
exceeds 75 feet, the maximum at which well-irrigation has been found 
profitable in Jdisalmir and Bikaner. The water in the wells is often 
from 300 to 500 feet below the surface. The people have thus to 
depend for their supply of grain entirely on the produce of the crops 
sown in the rainy season, which, in this part of the country, is of very 
uncertain character. When rain does fall, it sinks into the sandy soil 
and does ,not flow off the surface, so that a very light rainfall suffices 
for the crops. The system of agriculture is simple, and only one crop 
is raised in the year. At the commencement of the rainy season, the 
sandhills are ploughed up by camels, and the seed is then planted very 
deep. After i; has sprouted, a few showers bring the young crop to 
maturity. As the light camels of the desert are quick movers, and 
the ploughs are of trifling weight,‘each cultivator is able to put a large 
extent of ground under crop. The produce in a favourable season i? 
much'more than is necessary for the wants of the population; but, 
unfortunately, the means of stowing grain are npt easily procurable, 
burnt earthen vessels for the purpose having to be brought from long 
distances; consequently, the surplus produce is often left on the ground 
to be eaten by cattle. *The karbi, or b&jra stalks,, which make excellent 
fodder, are little needed in good seasons When rich grass is plentiful; 
and, generally speaking, neither karbi nor grass is cut «or stacked as ^ 
stand-by for bad seasons. Bdjra and moth are the only crops which- 
are grown in the desert tracts. The former is planted as parly as pos¬ 
sible, even if! May, if any rain fall in that month; the latter in August. 
The former takes three months, the latter six weeks, to fpen. Besides 
thesq cereal^, large quantities of melons spring up, of which the Bikaner 
Melon i^ famous. These supply food for a considerable portion of the 
year, and, when abundant, are allowed to be plucked by any passer-by. 
Cattle, even, are allowed to feed on them. The seeds are dried and 
ground, and eaten with flour, 

The main wealth of the desert laiy'.s o§ Mdrwdr and Bikaner consists 
in the vast herds of camels, horned Seattle, and sheep which*Toam over 
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their sandy washes and thrive admirably in the dry climate. Camels 
ftnd cattle are bred in such numbers that they supply the neighbouring 
Provinces. What are called and sold as Guzerat cattle are often in 
reality Mdrwdr cattle of the celebrated Nagar breed. The stock is 
yearly sold*at great fairs. In Western Rdjputana, camels are also 
bred in large quantities; and besides being riddeif, and used as 
beasts of burden, they are employed in agriculture. The sheep of- 
Mdrwar and Bikaner are exported in great numbers to Bombay and 
other markets. 

In other parts of Rijputdna, south and east of#he Aravallis, two crops 
are raised annually, and various kinds of cereals, pulses, and fibres are 
grown. The principal crops in the hilly tracts of Mewdr, and in 
Dungarpur and Bdnswara, are Indian corn and oil-seeds for the kharif, 
and grain, barley, and wheat for the rabi harvest. On the plateau near 
Nlmach in the State of Partdbgarh, the chief crops are jodr for the 
kharif, and opium, wheat, and dl fpr the rabi. The staple produce of 
Jhaldwdr is opiifm. Kotah is a grain-producing Province, in which 
artificial irrigation scarcely exists; the soil being black mould (the 
disintegrated trap) is retentive of moisture, and large quantities of wheat 
are grown for the spring harvest, and jodr for the autumn harvest. 
The extensive plains of the Mewar plateau are fertile when irrigated; 
almost every village has its artificial lake or tank. Behind the retaining, 
embankments, or in the beds of these tanks, and whettvcr there are 
wells, large crops of wheat are grown, and here and there cotton, opium, 
and sugar-cane. To the east of Ajmere, including Kishengarh, the 
Southern half of Jd’pur. Tonk, and Ulwur (Alwar) as far as Bhartpur, 
the soil is fertile though light, and produces crops of wheat, barley, 
cotton, jodr, and opium. The District of Shaikhawati in Jdipur re¬ 
sembles in character of soil and*productions the deserts of the west. 
Much of Dholpar possesses the physical characteristics of Karauli— 
rocky hills and raviaes. Where they exist, cultivation is much strait¬ 
ened ; but elsewhere in che^e States, the crops grown aie the same as 
tfrose of the neighbouring Provinces to the west. 

Land Tenures .—The charactdfistic of land tenures in the Rdjput 
States proper, in the west and south-west particularly, is that a very 
great proportion of the land is held on freehold tenure by fhe kinsmen 
of the chief, and by other clans of Rdjputs. The word ‘ freehold ’ is 
here used derote the holding of a free man by service not unbe¬ 
coming his, birth, and upon payment M the customary shar$ of th<? 
produce of the soil in which chief and clan are cgparceners—the * fruits 
of worship,’ as it is devoutly expressed. • 

There are also, here and there, some assignments or grants of land in 
the nature of jdgirs proper,—Shafts, the revenue has been allotted to 
certain p&Sons as a convenient wa^of paying the estimated cosj of civil 
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or military establishment or other services. All large states are held 
under the implied condition of keeping up the police ^within their borders, ’ 
protecting traffic, preventing heinous crimes, and pursuing offei}ders»hot- 
foot when the hue and cry is raised, or when the tracks of flying brigands 
are followed across the boundaries. In some parts of the country, the 
estate passes entire to the eldest son, the rest being entitled only to 
maintenance; in other parts, the tendency to divide the land as the 
family increases and branches out is more marked; while in other parts, 
again, division among brothers is imperative. Of course, the partition 
of the freeholds is in proportion as the custom of subdividing the land 
among the clansmen may prevail. The freeholding classes are distinct 
from the mass of cultivating peasantry. The cultivating tenures of the 
peasantry at large are not easy to define accurately, though their general 
nature is much the same throughout Rajputdna, both in the khdlsa 
villages (paying directly to the State) and in the great feudatory estates. 
The cultivator is understood to have a permanent hereditary right to his 
holding so long as he pays the rent demanded, and to evict a man is a 
hard measure; but in a country where the irresponsible enactions of the 
tax-collectors are held in check only by the scarcity of tenants, the pre¬ 
cise strength of the tenure depends really on the balance between these 
two opposing considerations, the desire to squeeze the tenant, and the 
,/ear of losing him. On the whole, it may be said that the demand for 
tenants predominates, and a good cultivator has a firm root in his fields, 
which can be mortgaged or sold, and which pass by inheritance. A 
distinction is recognised, naturally, between lands which have come to 
a cultivator by inheritance, or .which he has h ims t elf cleared or improved^ 
and lands which have changed hands recen.ly, or which have been 
assigned in an ordinary farming-way. The real point of importance, 
however, is, of course, not the naturi of tenure, but the limitation of 
rent demand; and this is practically unfixed, except where English 
officers have prevailed* upon a chief to accept and uphold a regular 
land revenue .settlement. In rack-renting ‘States, all particular tenures 
are loose and undefined; and though the village community, as a body, 
generally sticks to the township, yet between the rent-collector and the 
money-lender, the peasant is apt to sink into the condition of a predial 
serf rather Held to, than holding by, the land. 

There are, speaking broadly, no middle-men in Rijputana between 
the tax-collector and -the rent-payer, though the head-man *bf a village 
often cqntracts for a fixed pajment for a short term of years. The 
p&tel and patwdri are merely the local agents in the villages for cultivat¬ 
ing and collecting arrangements; they are paid by remissions of rent 
demand, butffiaye no rights pr solid status, and the village community, 
as an institution, is very feeble and d^pn^sed. 

. Industrial Occupations. —Whilst fhe mass of the people ft occupied 
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in agriculture,in the large towns banking and commerce flourish to a 
1 degree beyond what would have been expected in so backward a 
country. In the north, the staple products for export are salt, grain, 
wool, and some cotton. In the south, the great article of export is 
opium, anS secondly, cotton; the imports consisting of sugar, hardware, 
piece-goods, and the usual miscellaneous articles needed by a country 
with no. manufactures on any scale. Salt is made very extensively in 
Jodhpur and Jdipur from the great salt-lakes, which are the most 
valuable possessions of the northern States, and in Bhartpur from 
brine wells. From the great plains north of»the Aravallis, especially 
from the Shaikhawati country, comes the wool; and from these 
pasture lands a great many sheep are driven annually to Bombay. The 
cotton is grown in the midland and eastern Districts; while the rich, 
well-watered black soils, which send opium to Mdlwri, are owned 
by Mewir and the south-eastern States, Kotah and Jhdldwdr in 
particular. 

The headquarters of banking and exchange operations may be said 
to be Jdipuf, the largest and richest city of Rdjputina; though the 
principal firms of Milwd and of the northern cities of Bjjtish India 
have agencies in most of the towns. The employment of capital in 
Rdjputdna is becoming less productive, and is diminishing since the 
peculiar sources of profit formerly open have been disappearing. At 
the beginning of the present century, great firms oftefriremitted goods 
or specie under the guard of armed companies in their own pay, and loans 
were made at heavy interest for the payment of armies or the mainten¬ 
ance ot a Government. Now, railways and telegraphs^are gradually 
levelling profits on exchange and transport of goods, while the greater 
prosperity and stability of the States, binder the wing of the Empire, 
render them more and more fndt pendent of the financing bankers. 
Of course, there is an immense amount of money-lending to the 
peasantry. . * 

The largest commercial fairs in the country are, for cattle, 
•camels, and hdbes, at Pokar near Ajmere, and at Tilwara in Jodhpur 
State. • 

In manufactures, Rijputina has no speciality, unless the making of 
salt be included under this head. In Bfkaner, fine woollen cloth is 
woven, and leather-working is successfully carried on in most of tf»e 
northern States. In the finer and more artistic manufactures, hojrever, 
Rijputdna takes a high place.* The efiamel'-workers of Jaipiy product 
beautiful articles by a process of which the .secret is unknown; in 
Partdbgarh, a peculiar enamel of gold^js worked on glass; while at 
Ulwur and some' ether capitals, the gol4smiths and silversmiths have 
acquired superior skill in wiJlkriilyiship an( j design, under the patron¬ 
age of the Courts. 
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Climate and Hygiene .—The rainfall is very unequally distributed 
throughout Rdjputdna. The western side of the country comes very 
near the limits of that part of Asia which belongs to the ‘ rainless ^disljjct 
of the. world;’ though even on this side, the south-west winds bring 
annually a little rain from the Indian Ocean. In Western Rdjputdna 
—that is, in Jdisalmfr, Bikaner, and the greater part of Marwdr the 
annual fall scarcely averages more than 5 inches, as the rain-clouds 
have to pass extensive and heated tracts of sand before reaching these 
plains, and are emptied of much of their moisture upon the high, 
ranges in Kdthidwdr anl 1 - the nearer slopes of the Aravallis. In the 
south-west, which is more directly reached, and with less intermediate ^ 
evaporation, by the periodical tains, the fall is much more copious; • 
and at Abu it sometimes exceeds 100 inches. But except in these • 
south-west highlands of the Aravallis, the rain is most abundant in the 
south-east of Rdjputdna. The southern States, from Bdnswdra to 
Jhdldwdr and Kotah, get not only the rains from the Indian Ocean, 
.which sweep up the valleys of the Narbada and Mahi rivers across „ 
Mdlwd to the countries about the Chambal, but also the last of the 
rains which come up from the Bay of Bengal in the south-east; and 
this supply occasionally reaches all Mewar. In this part of the country, 
if the south-west rains fail early, the south-east rains usually come to 
the rescue later in the season; so that the country is never subjected 
to the extreme 4 ''droughts of the north-western tracts. On the other 
hand, the northern part of Rdjputdna gets a scanty share of the winter 
rains of North India, while the southern part usually gets none at all, 
beyond a few soft showers about Christmas. In the central Districts/ - 
round Ajmere and towards Jdipur, the periodical supply of rain is very 
variable. If the eastern winds ate strong, they bring<good rains from the 
Bay of Bengal; whereas if the south-west monsoon prevails, the rain is 
comparatively late and light. Sometimes a good supply comes from 
both seas, and then the Vail is larger than in the eastern Districts; but 
it is usually much less. In the far north of 'Rdjputdna, the wind must 
be very strong and the clouds very full to bring.any appreciable supply, 
from either direction. *’ 

It may be said shortly, that from Bikaner and Jdisaljnfr in the 
north-west to“'Partdbgarh and Kotah in the south-east, there is a vefy 
gradually increasing rainfall, from 5 to about 45 inches the quantity 
increasing ve^y rapidly after the Aravallis have been crossed. 1 ' 1 Statistics 
affe neither very plentiful nor vdy trustworthy; but the subjoined table 
gives the average rainfajl in recent years at certain places, which, being 
wide apart, may afford an indication of the state of the mountainous 
districts, and thus generally o f the whole tract 
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Table Illustrative of the Rainfall of Rajputana, divided by 
the Axavalu Hills into Three Sections. 



These average: 
are not reli¬ 
able. The 
periods are 
too short, and 
some of the 
years were 
_ exceptional. 


In the summer, the sun’s heat is much the same all over the Province* 
being, except in the high hills, great everywhere; in'fhe north-west, 
verv great. Hot winds and dust-storms are experienced more or less 
, throughout; in the sandy half-desert tracts of the north they are as 
Violent as in any part of India, while in the southerly jiarts they are 
tempered by hills, verdure, and water. In the winter, the climate of 
the north is much colder than in the lower districts, with hard frost and 
ice on the Bikaner borders; anfl from the great dryness of the atmo¬ 
sphere in these ir'and countries, the change of temperature between 
day and night is sudden, excessive, and very trjflhg. The 1 eat, thrown 
off rapidly by the sandy soil, passes freely through the dry air, so that 
#t night water’may freeze in a tent where the thermometer marked 
90° F. during the day. • 

The influence of these climatic conditions upon the general health 
may be shortly noticed We find an irregular, and in somS’ parts a very 
scanty, rainfall? excessive dry heat during one season of the year, and 
great variation of temperature during another ; vast sandy*tracts ip the 
north-west, «.a immense extent*of salt deposit, and a water supply in 
parts very deficient, brackish, not good for dynking, and sometimes 
failing altogether. The epidemic disea^ps which might be expected, 
and which actually do prevail, are pringipally of the paroxysmal or 
malarious type. Cholera visitations occur most virulently m the 
eastern States; for the sparsely populated and semi-desert nature of the 
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western tracts, over which the winds travel freely, prev^pts the spread 
of cholera in 'that direction. The scanty and unwholesome nature of f 
the water supply, and the comparative poorness of the grain —bijra 
(Holcus spicatus), which forms the staple food of the people in the. north¬ 
west—give rise to many dyspeptic maladies, and also to skifi diseases. 
But the most formidable enemies of human life in Northern Rdjputdna 
are the frequently recurring dearths caused by failure of the always un¬ 
certain rainfall, which periodically desolate the country. Within the 
last thirty years, two very serious famines—in 1848-49, and in 1868-69 
—have deeply affected the whole condition of the people; the-second 
famine having been intensified by the ravages of locusts, which breed 
in the deserts by myriads. *• 

Of vital statistics, there are yet none for Rijputdna as a whole; 
though some records have been made in Ajmere which indicate a very 
low death-rate. Notwithstanding its many drawbacks, and excepting 
some towns urgently needing sanitary reforms, Rdjputdna may be 
reckoned one of the healthiest parts of India, at least for natives. 

R^jsMhi.—A British District, occupying the south-western corner 
of the Rffjshdhf with Kuch Behar Division, under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. It lies between 24 0 3' and 24 0 59' n. lat, and 
between 88° 20' 45" and 89° 23' 30" e. long., the Ganges river forming 
the continuous southern boundary. The area, according to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Abstract for 1878, was returned at 2234 square miles; and 
the population, according to the Census of 1872, was 1,310,729. 
Bounded north by Dindjpur ana Bogrd.; cast by Bogra and Pabna; 
south by the Ganges and Nadiya District; and west by Maldah and 
Murshiddbddl The administrative headquarters are at Rampur 
Beauleah on the Ganges, which is also the residence of the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Rdjshihf with Kuch Behar Division. 

Physical Aspects .—The District presents the usual appearance of a 
recent deltaic formation, being one uniform alluvial plain, seamed with 
old river beds, and studded with wide marches. The general level of 
green paddy-fields is only broken by the raised village sites, and the 
groves of trees in which the villages are embowered. In the north¬ 
west, bordering on the Districts of Maldah and Dindjpur. is a small 
tract of comparatively undulating ground, where the soil is a stiff red 
clay and the low jungle of brushwood is yet unreclaimed. Towards 
the east, thp marshesbincrease in number and size, until they merge in 
the great, Chalan bil on the District boundary. 

The river system is composed of the network of streams and water¬ 
courses, which anticipate the ‘-confluence of the main channels of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges itself only fringes the southern 
boundary of the District, from below its junction with the MaMnandi, 
which latter river also borders the District for .a few miles. Its two 
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most important offshoots are the Narad and Bardl, which finally iftingle 
® their waters with those of the Atrdi. The chief repfesentatives of 
the* Brahmaputra system are the Atrdi and Jamund, both navigable 
throughout the year for small cargo boats. The drainage of Rdjshdhi 
District is hot carried off by means of its rivers, but through the chains 
of marshes and swamps, which lie for the most part below the level of 
the river banks. The Chalan Ml is, in fact, a great reservoir for the 
surplus water supply of the whole surrounding country. It has 
open, connections with all the rivers and water-courses, which here lose 
their identity; and during the rains it swells tty it covers a total area of 
about 120 square miles. The discharge is from the southern extremity 
into the Brahmaputra. No artificial canals are in existence in Rdjshdhi, 
and none are needed. Embankments have been erected to protect the 
station of Rdmpur Beauleah, which is exposed to the full force of the 
Ganges floods. 

History .—Rdjshdhi presents an admirable example of the process by 
which a nativ£ zaminddri has been moulded into a British District. 
When the Bast India Company obtained possession of the diwdm or 
financial administration of Bengal in 1765, the wealthiest landholder 
with whom they were brought into direct relations was the Brdhman 
Rdjd of Ndttor, Rdmjan, the first of the present family. His official 
position was not of old standing, for it only dated from ’725 ; but the 
purity of his caste, his lavish charity, and the immense area of his 
revenue collections, caused him to be regarded as one of the first 
Hindu, in the Province. His estatcTwas known as Rdjshdhi; and the 
'^ame name was adopted for the British District, whose original bound¬ 
aries were made conterminous with it In those days, Rdjshdhi seems 
to have extended Ijom Bhdgalpur on .the west to Dacca on the east, 
and to have included a large subdivision called Nij Chakld Rdjshdhi, 
on the south bank of the Ganges, which stretched across Murshiddbdd 
and Nadiyd as far as the frontiers of Birbhdm and Bardwdn. The 
total area was estimated at 12,909 square miles, or about five times 
, the size of tke present District; and the land revenue was sikkd 
Rs. 2,702,400, or £ 292,760. *The territory is thus described by Mr. 
J. Grant, ,in his Analysis of the Finances of, Bengal, dated 1786 :— 
* Rdjshdhi, the most unwieldy, extensive zaminddri in Bengal, or perhaps 
in all India; .intersected in its whole length by the great Ganges orrits 
lesser branches, with many other navigable riverg and fertilizing waters; 
producing ithin the limits of its jurisdiction at least four-fifths of*all tjje 
silk, raw or manufactured, used in or exported from the Empire of 
Hindustdn, with a superabundance of all the other richest productions 
of nature and pt to be found in the Varmer climates.of Asia, lit for 
commercial purposes; encl*sing in its*circuit, and'benefit’d by the 
industry ahd population of, the overgrown capital of Murshiddbdd, the 
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principal factories of Kasfmbdzdr, Beauleah, Kumdr-khdlf, etc.; and 
bordering on 'almost all the other great provincial cities, manufacturing l ' 
towns, and public markets of the subah or Governorship.’ „ 

But the necessities of British administration soon introduced a series 
of changes, which led to the gradual breaking up of this great District. 
On the one hand, it was found that the power or the disposition of the 
Rdjd was unequal to the duty of collecting promptly the land tax; and, 
on the other hand, the demands of civil and criminal justice became 
too pressing to be satisfied from a single judicial centre. The records 
of these early times ar? full of two classes of complaints, seferring 
to constant arrears of revenue, and to the general disturbed condition 
of the country. Unfortunately, also, for the Ndttor family, the estate 
fell at this time under the management of a woman, the celebrated 
Rdnl Bhawdnl, whose charitable grants of rent-free .land permanently 
impoverished the ancestral possessions. The Government was com¬ 
pelled to take the collections out of her hands; and for a succession of 
years the zam'mddri was either held khds, i.e. under direct'management, 
or farmed out to revenue contractors. At the Decennial Settlement in 
1790, the adopted son of the Rdnl was permitted to engage for the 
whole District, at a permanent assessment of sikkd Rs. 2,328,101, or 
^232,211. The strict regulations, however, which were-then introduced 
for the recovery of revenue arrears by sale of the defaulter’s estate, were 
constantly called into requisition against the Rdjd. Portion after portion 
of his hereditary property was put up to auction, and knocked down 
either to strangers from Calcutta, or to the dependants whom his own 
laxity had enriched. At the present time, the Ndttor family only rank, 
third or fourth in Rdjshdhi in respect of wealth, while all the outlying 
estates have been irretrievably lost. 

Meanwhile, a second set of circumstances was tending to dissolve the 
integrity of the original District. At first, the attempt was made to ad¬ 
minister justice through • a single Collector-Judge and Magistrate, with 
two Assistants, one stationed at Murddbdgh near Murshiddbdd, and the 
other at the local capital of Ndttor. The first change took place as early 
as 1793, when the extensive tract lying south of the Ganges was taken 
from the parent District, and divided among the adjoining jurisdictions 
of MurshiddMd, Nadiyd, and Jessor. This transfer left to Rdjshdhi the 
irregular triangle lying at the' confluence of the Ganges, and Brahma¬ 
putra, with those two rivers as its natural boundaries. But 1 complaints 
of thd frequency of crime in parts remote from the central authority 
still continued to force themselves upon the notice of Government, and 
it was resolved that the admitted, evil could only be remedied by the 
creation of new administrative Districts. In 1813, the present District 
°f ^f a kiah was constituted out of a neglected tract, towards which 
Rdjshdhi, Dindjpur, and Purniah each contributed, their shale. Bogrd 
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was formed in a similar manner in 1821; and in 1832, the liftnts of 
Rijshdhi were finally fixed very much at their preserit lines, by the 
eruption of Pibni'and the adjoining police circles into an independent 
jurisdiction. The only marks of its former pre-eminence that Rdjshdhf 
now retaifts, are to be found in the fact that remote estates in other 
Districts still exercise the privilege of paying their land revenue into 
the parent treasury; and in the preservation of the old name for the 
Commissionership or Division of Rdjshihi with Kuch Behar. 

People. —Various attempts were made in early times to estimate the 
population. In 1784, when the District was jt its largest, the number 
was put at 2,000,000 souls; in 1801, after the separation of the trans- 
Gangetic tract, at 1,500,000. In 1834, when the size of the District 
was probably not very different from what it is at present, an official 
enumeration showed a total of 1,064,965; and a more exact Census 
two years later raised the number to 1,121,745. The Census of 1872, 
the only one that can be really trusted, disclosed a population of 
1,310,729 pers6ns, residing in.4228 mauzds or villages and in 246,371 
houses. The area was taken at 2,234 square miles, which gives the 
following averages :—Persons per square mile, 587 ; villages per square 
mile, 1'89; houses per square mile, no. The average number 
of persons per village is 310; of persons per house, 5'3. Classified 
according to sex, there are 650,586 males and 660,143 females; pro¬ 
portion of males, 49^63 per cent. Classified according to age, there 
are, finder 12 years—262,015 males and 210,610 females; total 
children, 472,625, or 36-1 per cent, bf the population. The occupation 
^returns are not trustworthy; but it may be mentioned that the total 
number of male adults connected with agriculture is givefi at 246,64^ as 
against 141,930 m&le adult non-agricuiturists. The ethnical division of 
the people shqws—48 Europeans; 1 Eurasian; 4 Jews; 7076 aborigines; 
67,504 semi-Finduized aborigines; 203,747 Hindus subdivided 

according to caste; 14,370 persons of Hindu origin not recognising caste; 

I, 017,979 Muhammadans: It was one of the surprise^ rcealed by the 
Census that the Musalmins constitute more than three-fourths of the 
inhabitants. There can be noaloubt that in Rdjshdhi, as in the rest of 
the Gangqjic delta, the great bulk of the people {ire of aboriginal descent;. 
and that the majority willingly adopted the conquering caith of Isldm, 
in preferenc# to remaining out-castes beyond the pale of exclusive 
Hinduism Of the tribes classed as aborigines, the^Dhdngars or 
hillmen„frc u Chutid Ndgpua are byvfar the most numerous, forming 
6619 out of the total of 7076. They have immigrated into ?he District 
either to clear the jungles, or to work as labourers on the roads and in 
European factories. The semi-Hinduized aborigines^are mainly nenre- 
sented by the Chanddls, numbering 28,762; the Kochs of Rdjb^psis, 

II, 625 / the Chiing, 8802. Anjong Hindus propel the Brdhmans 
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number 15,660, including many of the largest landholders; the Rijputs, 
1541; the Kdyasths, 8272. By far the most numerous caste is the 
Kaibartta, with 60,440 members ; and next comes Che kindred Jaliyd, 
with 16,692. Emigration from the District is unknown. Classified 
according to religion, the population is composed of:—Hindus (as 
loosely grouped-together for religious purposes), 286,870, or 21'9 per 
cent.; Musalmdns, 1,017,979, or 777 per cent. The remainder is 
made up of 103 Christians, including 54 native converts in connection 
with the Presbyterian mission at Rdmpur Beauleah; 10 Buddhists; 
5767 1 others.’ The P~dhma Samdj has a comparatively numerous 
following among the Government officials at Beauleah, who have built 
for themselves a substantial merting-house. At the same town there is 
also a wealthy community of Jain merchants. The Vaishnav sect is 
returned as numbering 14,268. The Muhammadans almost entirely 
belong to the cultivating class, and engage little in trade. It is stated 
that Fardizf fanaticism is not very prevalent among them, and that at 
the present day Isldm gains no proselytes from the Hindus- 

The population is almost entirely rural. Only two towns .are returned 
in the Census Report of 1872 as each containing more than 5000 
inhabitants — Rampur Beauleah, pop. 22,291; and Nattor, 9674; 
showing a total urban population of 31,965, or 2-43 per cent. It is 
noticeable that in these towns the Muhammadans are considerably 
below the general proportion. The people show no tendency whatever 
to gather even into large villages. Out of the total of 4228 villages, 
3508 each contain less than 500 inhabitants. Goddgdri on the Ganges, 
and Ndogdon on the Jamund, conduct a considerable river traffic; Ldlpur, 
also on* the Ganges, is the centre of a flourishing" industry in jewellery 
and brass-ware; and several other places have local importance as the 
sites of frequented temples and mosques. 

Agriculture, etc .—Rice constitutes the staple crop throughout the 
District. Of the total foe.d supply, the dman or winter crop, grown on low 
lands, forms fropi 70 to 90 per cent.; the dm or early crop, grown on high 
lands, from 5 to 20 per cent.; the boro or marsh crop is^comparatively 
insignificant. In addition, wheat, barley, and Indian com are grown to 
a small extent; and various pulses and oil-seeds are raised from the 
dus rice-fields during the cold season. The crops grown in connection 
with European enterprise are indigo and mulberry for silk-worms, but 
both are now on the decline. In 1872, when the demand for jute was 
at* its highest, the area under thr fibre was about 14,000 acres, with an 
out-tum of more than 150,000 cwts. In the extreme north of the 
District there is a small'tract on which is grown the gdnjd (Cannabis 
sativa), which (.supplies the smokers of this drug throughout a great 
part of India. No adequate 1 reason is assigned for the extremely 
limited nature of this cultivation. The total area under* gdnjd is 
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estimated at only 400 acres, and the annual produce at 7000 cwts., • 
•valued at ^2c?,ooo, which is nearly all exported. The demand for the 
drug is kept down by repeated augmentations in the rate of the excise 
duty. Manure is but little used throughout Rdjshdhi. Irrigation is 
practised ita the case of rice-fields, the water being conducted from 
tanks or natural water-courses by means of small trenches. Land is 
hardly ever permitted to lie fallow; at most, one crop is occasionally 
substituted for another. Spare land is only to be seen in the elevated 
tract to the north-west of the District. The average produce of an acre 
of good rice land, renting at from 6s. to 9s.jiis 20 cwts., valued at 
£1, 16s. In the eastern part of the District, a second crop of pulses 
or oil-seeds is raised from the di^s rice-fi*lds, which yields from 4 to 6 
cwts. per acre, worth from 18s. to £1, 4s. The lowest rate of rent is 
3s. per acre; the highest is 18s., paid for mulberry, sugar-cane, and 
garden lands. Prior to the Decennial Settlement of 1790, the rent 
paid for ordinary lands was under is. an acre. There is but little pecu¬ 
liarity in the laitd tenures of the District, except the small number of 
patni or permanent under-leases. A few large zamlnddrs still hold the 
greater part of the soil in their own management. It is estimated that 
more than 90 per cent of the cultivators have won for themselves rights 
of occupancy, by a continuous holding of over twelve years; the 
remainder are mere tenants-at-will. . 

The ordinary rates of wages have approximately doubled within the 
past ten years. A common coolie now receives 3d. a day; an agricul¬ 
tural labourer, 33d.; a blacksmith or carpenter, pd.; a mason or brick¬ 
layer, fid. It does not appear whether the prices of food grains have 
risen in proportion, l'n 1870, common rice sold at from 2s. to 3 s. 8d. 
per cwt.; wheat at 5$. sd. The highest price reached by rice in 1866, 
the year of the Orissa famine, was 13:-. 4d. per cwt. 

Rdjshdhi is liable, to some extent, to.both the calamities of flood 
and drought. The inundation which covers the*fcountry ever) year with 
water is usually only of such a character as to fertilize th% soil; and the 
growing rice crap can ]geep pace with a moderate daily rise of the water. 
But on two or three occasion* within the memory of the present 
generation, violent floods have injuriously affected the general harvest. 
On the other hand, in 1873, the deficient and capricious®rainfall pro¬ 
duced an *amqunt of suffering which required the institution of relief 
works by Government, By help of the Ganges and the Noijjhem Bengal 
Railway, the District is sufficiently well provided with ipeans of* 
communication to prevent a local scarcity from intensifying into famine. 
No system of irrigation works or embankments has ever been proposed 
for adoption. I t f.’the price of rice were to rise in January, after the 
dman harvest, to 6s. 8d. per awt, that should be regarded as a sign of 
approaching distress. , 

VOL. VIL 
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Manufactures, etc. —In former times, the preparation of indigo and 
the winding of silk were largely conducted by Europeans capital; but 
both these industries are now on the decline. The annual out-$urn 
of indigo is estimated at about 700 cwts., from three factories; the 
European and native filatures produce about 460,000 lbs. of taw silk in 
the year, valued at .£372,000. Up to the time when the Company 
abandoned its private trade in 1835, the head factory at Rdmpur 
Beauleah was among the most flourishing centres of sericulture in 
Bengal. A little of the native-wound silk is woven into a coarse cloth 
for local use; and thertfris a special manufacture in certain villages of 
brass and bell-metal ware of a peculiarly fine quality. 

River traffic is brisk in all parts of the District. The chief marts are 
Rdmpur Beauleah and Goddgdri on the Ganges; and Ndogdon, Kili- 
ganj, and Buridahd on the network of streams which lead through the 
Chalan bit into the Brahmaputra. The principal export is rice, together 
with some jute from the northern tracts, to which may be added silk, 
indigo, and gdnjd. The imports comprise piece-goods, Salt, sugar, gram, 
and spices. The local trade is conducted in bi-weekly markets, and at 
periodical religious gatherings. The registration returns of river traffic for 
1876-77 show a total export from Rdjshdhl valued at .£907,855, against 
imports valued at £439,799. It is possible that mar.y imports pass 
unregistered, but it is evident that the balance of trade is greatly in 
favour of the District The greater portion of the traffic converges at 
the railway stations of Godlanda and Kushtid, but there is some "export 
of rice up the Ganges to Behar. The chief exports were—rice, 899,700 
maunds of 82 lbs., and paddy, 394,500 maunds, valued together a*: 
£2195390; jute, 402,303 maunds, valued at £120,690; raw silk, 7784 
maunds, valued at £389,200; ir-digo, 1290 maunds^ valued at £25,800. 
The imports comprised—European piefce-goods,£63,3io; salt, 214,600 
maunds, valued at £107,300; sugar, refined, 91,600 maunds —un¬ 
refined, 84,700 maundsf-valued together at £143,910; coal and coke 
173,139 maunds ; indigo seed, 5921 maunds. Of the local marts, the 
trade of Rdmpur Beauleah was valued at £342,019 exports, and 
£199,161 imports; Goddgdri, £17,089 exports, and £193 imports; 
Ndogion, £122,959 exports, and £34,378 imports. The single 
mart of BurMahd exported 206,000 maunds of jute. 

'The Northern Bengal State' Railway, which has recently been opened, 
interjects thf whole District from south to north. In 187*, the total 
'length of, the District roads was returned at 179 miles, maintained at a 
cost of £1898. But the chief means of communication are the natural 
water-courses, by which every 0 village can be approached during the 
rainy season. * ■ *, 

Administration.— In 1870-71, the netorevenue of Rdjshdhf District 
amounted to £136,808, towards ( which the Und tax Contributed 
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£103,456, or 75 per cent.; the net expenditure was £46,438, or just 
one-third of thil revenue. It would be misleading to compare these totals 
witlk those for earlier years; but it may be merftioned that in 1793-94, 
when the area of the District was fivefold larger than it is now, the net 
revenue w* £175,734, and the net expenditure .£19,815. In 1870-71, 
there were 4 covenanted officers stationed in the District, and 13 
magisterial and 15 civil and revenue courts open. For police pur¬ 
poses, Rijshdhf is divided into 12 Hhdnds or police circles. In 1872, 
the regular police force numbered 385 men of all ranks, maintained at 
a total cost of £7779. In addition, there wdl a municipal police of 
84 men, and a rural police or village watch of 3333 men. The total 
machinery, therefore, for the prptectioif of person and property con¬ 
sisted of 3802 officers and men, giving 1 policeman to every o - 58 square 
mile of the area or to every 345 persons of the population. The 
estimated total cost was ,£20,969, averaging £9, 7s. 9d. per square 
mile, and 3 |d. per head of population. In that year, the total number 
of persons in Rijshdhf District convicted of any offence, great or small, 
was 174T, being one person to every 573 of the population. By far 
the greater proportion of the convictions were for petty offentes. The 
District contains one jail, which has recently been converted into a 
central jail for the neighbouring Districts, and two Subdivisional lock¬ 
ups. In 1872, the average daily number of prisoners was 559, of whom* 
9 were females; the labouring convicts averaged 523."*These figures 
show r- person in jail to every 2343 of the population. The total 
cost amounted to £2120, or £3, 15s. rod. per prisoner; the jail 
1.*nnfactures yielded a net profit of £856, or £3, 8s. yd. for each 
manufacturing prisoner. The prison death-rate was as low as 23 per 
thousand, as against 53 per thousand foi*the jails of Bengal generally. 

Education has widely spread bf recent years, chiefly owing to the 
reforms of Sir G. Campbell, by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid 
rules has been extended to the pathsdlds or village schools. In 1856, 
there were only 2 schools ift the District, attended by 2*9 pupils; by 
lS 7 o, these numbers had grown to 174 schools and 4862 pupils. In 
the latter year, the total expenditfre on education was £5225, towards 
which Government contributed £0714. In 1876, the schools had 
further increased to 319, and the pupils to 10,051, showing x schooj 
to every 7 square miles, and 7 pupils to every thousand of the population. 
The chief educational establishment is the English school *at Rlnjpur 
Beauleah, whi. ii has recently been raiSed to the level of 3, college 
teaching up to the standard of the First Arts University Examination, 
through the liberality of a local zamitiddr,'gtho has endowed it with an 
e^ate worth £sop.-’a year. In 1872, it wag attended bj^2 3 5 pupils. 

The Dislxict is divided into 2 adminstrative Subdivisions, and 12 
police circled. There «are 48 pargqpds or Fiscal Divisions, rvith an 
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aggregate of 1^21 revenue-paying estates. In 1876, there were 7 civil 
judges and 9 stipendiary magistrates; the maximum instance of any 
village from the nearest court was 34 miles, the average distance’- 22 
miles. According to the Census Report of 1872, there are 2 munici¬ 
palities in the District— Rampur Beauleah and Nattor— tfith a total 
population within municipal limits of 31,965; the gross municipal 
income is returned (1876-77) at ^1627, the average rate of taxation 
being nfd. per head. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Rdjshdhf does not differ from that 
common to all Lower' 3 engal. The rainy season sets in about the 
middle of June and lasts till the end of October. The annual rainfall 
averages 62-19 inches. In 1&08, the £ mean temperature for the year 
was returned at 78-3° F. 

The endemic diseases include fevers, both remittent and intermittent; 
hepatic affections, splenic enlargement, dysentery, and diarrhoea. It is 
said that cholera is never absent from the neighbourhood of the Chalan 
Ml, whence it occasionally spreads throughout the District, being pro¬ 
pagated by contagion at the religious gatherings. Outbreaks, also, of 
epidemic rmall-pox are not uncommon. The vital statistics for selected 
areas show a death-rate, during 1875, of 28-62 per thousand in the rural 
area, and 36-17 in the urban area, which is conterminous with the muni¬ 
cipality of Ndttor. There were, in 1872, five charitable dispensaries in 
the District, at which 417 in-door and 11,299 out-door patients were 
treated during the year; the total income was ^561, towards which 
Government contributed ^165. 

R6jsh&hL—»SWr or headquarters Subdivision of Raj shah i Distrir., 
Bengal. Lat. 24° 3' i5"to 24° 56' n., and long. 88° 21' to 89° ii'e.; area, 
1402 square miles; villages, 2860; houses, 169,008; pop. (1872), 
884,005. Persons per square mile, ‘ 631; villages per square mile, 
2-04; persons per village, 309; houses per square mile, 114; persons 
per house, 5-5. This Subdivision comprises the 9 police circles 
( thdnds ) of Rampur Beauleah, Goddgdri, Tanor, Manda, Bdnddikdra, 
Bdghmdra, Putiyd, Chdrghdt, and Lalpur. 

Rdjshdhi with Kuch Behar.—Division or Commissionership under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, lying between 23° 43',45" and 26* 
20' n. lat., drid between 87° 43' and 89° 54' 30" e. long. Area (accord¬ 
ing to the Parliamentary Returns for 1878), 17,455 square miles; 
pop* 7,377.^63. It comprises the seven Districts of Dinajpur, Raj- 
shahi, Rangpur, Bogra, Pa'bna, Darjiling, Jalpaiguri, and the 
Native State of Kuqh Behar. The District of Maldah has been 
transferred to Bhdgalpur since 1872. Rdjslidhi Division is bounded 
north by BHutdn and Nepdl; east by the Districts „of Godlpdra, the 
Garo Hills, a^d Maimansinh; south by Dacca, Farfdpur, Nadiyd, and 
Jessorand west by Purniah, Malfiah, and Murshiddbdd. v 
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Raldang (gi West Kailds). —Mountain in Bashahr .State, Punjab. 
Lat 31 0 29' n., long. 78° 21' e. Thornton states that it rises from the 
Kuftawir valley, and divides the basin of the Baspa from that of the 
Tidang. The highest geak (according to Thornton) has an elevation 
of 21,103 leet above sea level. 

R ilmn.mn.lni (or Rdmandrug , Rdmadurgam). —Hill sanatorium in 
Hospet tdluk, Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15° 6' 30" n,, long. 76° 30' 
30" e. ; 38 miles west of Bellary town. Estimated pop. 500. In the 
year .1846, the Madras Government obtained permission from the 
Chief df Sandur to establish a Convalescent lfepot for the European 
troops at Bellary, on the plateau of Rdmandrug in the Sanddr 
territory. The station is built at a height of 3150 feet above the sea 
level, 1825 above Bellary, and 1200 above the surrounding .plain. 
The plateau is from a mile to a mile and half long, by half a mile to 
three-quarters of,a mile broad. The average temperature of the hill 
very much resembles that of Bangalore, but the climate is much more 
equable and "the variation of the thermometer less. From its solitary 
position, ev£n in the hottest seasons, the air reaches it fresh, being 
rarified in its passage over a lofty tableland. There are several well 
laid out riding-paths on both sides of the plateau, which afford from all 
points beautiful views of the surrounding country. On the plateau 
itself there are upwards of 3 miles of broad level road practicable for 
vehicles. ‘ *• 

RimP.n&da-puram.—Chief town # of Madura District, Madras.— 
See Ramnaxj. 

• Rfl.ma.nka. —One pf the petty States in Gohelw^-, KathiawAr, 
Bombay. It consists of 1 village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 af ^150; and tribute of ^57 is 
paid to the GaefcwAr of Baroda,*and £10 to the NawAb of JunAgarh. 

Ramis.—One of the petty States in Mahi KAntha, Bombay. Esti¬ 
mated area under cultivation (1875), r 7°8 adtes; pop. (1672), 1651. 
The revenue is returned *at ,£150; and tribute of ^15 is paid to 
•the GAekwAr Iff Baroda. The Chief of RamAs, Miah KAlti, is a 
Muhammadan. * 

Rambha. —Village in GanjAm District, Madras. Top. (1871), 2543. 

Rambs&i. —Petty State in the KhAsi Hiils, under the presidency of 
a siern naroedU Amar Sinh. Pop. (1872), 1737; revenue, ^44. liie 

products are dee, chillies, millet, and Indian Corn. C*tton clpth is 

• © • 

woven. • 

Rimdis.—Municipal town in Amritsar (Uraritsur) District, Punjab. 
Lat 31° 58' N., lqng.»74° 58' e.; pop. ( 5868 ), 5823, consisting of 1845 
Hindus,'3132 Muhammadans, 620 Sikh j, and 226 ‘others.’ 1 Situated 
near the KirrAn stream, 12 miles north-east of AjnAta. founded by one 
BAdhA, a disciple of* BAba NAnak, the apostle of the Sikh faith, but 

A 0 
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derives its present name from Guru Rdm Dds. Handsonge Sikh temple, 
to which the town owes its chief importance. t Municipal revenue 
(1876-77), ,£156, or 6|d. per head of population (5257) within nfhni- 
cipal limits. m # 

R&mdrug. —Native State within the Political Agency of the Southern 
Marhattd Country, Bombay. Area, 140 square miles; pop. (1872), 
38,031. Bounded on the north and west by the Torgal Subdivision 
of Kolhdpur State, on the south by Nargund in Dhdrwdr District, 
and on the east by the Bdddmi Subdivision of Kaladgi District. • 

The general appearance of the country is that of a plain surrounded 
by undulating lands, and occasionally intersected by ridges of hills. 
The prevailing soil is rich blac^c. The river Malprabha flows through 
the State, and is utilized for irrigation. Indian millet, wheat, gram, 
and cotton form the chief agricultural products. Coarse cotton cloth 
is the principal manufacture. The climate is the same as in the 
Deccan generally; the heat from March to May is oppressive. The 
prevailing diseases are cholera, small-pox, and fever. Nargund and 
Rdmdrug, two of the strongest forts in the Karnatic, were occupied 
by the Marhattas in their early struggles; and by favour of the 
Peshwds, the ancestors of the present Rdmdrug family were placed in 
charge of them. About 1753, the estates yielded ^£24,725, and were 
required to furnish a contingent of 350 horsemen. They were held 
on these term'., until 1778, when the country was brought under sub¬ 
jection by Haidar AH. In 1784^ Tipd Sultdn made further demands. 
These were resisted, and, in consequence, the fort of Rdmdrug was 
blockaded by Tipd. After a siege of seven months, Venkat Rdo of 
Nargund surrendered, and, in violation of the terms of capitulation, 
was carried off a prisoner with *his whole family imo Mysore. On the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799, Venkat Rdo was released, and the Peshwd 
restored to him Nargund and lands yielding ,£12,711, and granted to 
Rdm Rdo the fort of R'imdrug, with lands yielding ,£2600. The two 
branches of the family continued to enjoy their respective States till 
1810, when the Peshwd made a new division of the lands, in equal* 
shares, to Venkat Rdo and Ndrdyan &do, the sons of Rdm Rdo. On 
the fall of the Peshwd ‘in 1818-19, the estates were continued to these 
two chiefs by an engagement Nargund is now a lapsed State, being 
included in the Nawalgund Subdivision of Dhdrwdr District. The 
present (1876-77) Chfef of Rdmdrug, Yogi Rdo Rdmchandra, a Hindu 
*bf the Brahman caste, is twenty-five years of age, and administers his 
estate in person. He «ranks officially as a 1 first-class ’ Sarddr in the 
Southern Marhattd Country, and has power to try his own subjects for 
capital offences without the express permission of the' Political Agent 
He enjoys an ,esti*nated gross yearly revenue of _£io,4o4, e and main- 
tarns a njilitary force of 750 men. The family of the chief hold a title 
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authorizing adoption, and follow the rule of primogeniture in matters of 
success ; on. The State contains 3 schools, with a total of 200 pupils. 

fl 4 mdrug.—Chief town of the State of the same mine, Bombay. 
Lat. 15° 56' 40" n., long. 75“ 20' 35" e.; pop. (1872), 6543. 

R&meswaram (incorrectly Ramisseram). — Island and town in 
Rdmndd zamitid&ri, Madura, Madras. Lat. g° 17' 10" n., long. 79“ 21' 
55" E. ; pop. (1871), 13,767, dwelling in 2806 houses. A low sandy 
island, situated in the Gulf of Manaar, the passage that separates India 
from Ceylon. It is about 12 miles long by 6 wide, and was probably 
at ond time connected with the mainland. * It contains one of the 
most venerated Hindu shrines in India, founded, according to tradition, 
by Rama himself. It is associated with Rima’s journey to Ceylon in 
search of SM, and plays an important part in the Rdmdyana .. For 
centuries this temple has been the resort of thousands of pilgrims, who 
come from all parts of India through Rdmnad to the crossing; and it 
is to their control of the passage from.the mainland that the chiefs of 
Rdmndd owe their hereditary title of Setupati, ‘ Lord of the Bridge or 
Causeway.’* 

The present temple stands in a quadrangular enclosure feet broad 
by about rooo feet long, and is entered by a gateway 100 feet high. 
The best and “oldest portion is built of a dark and hard limestone, to 
which there is nothing similar in the rest of the building. .1 .ocal tradi¬ 
tion asserts that it was erected by the Vara Rajd Sebkarar of Kandy, 
with strnes cut and polished in Ceylon. The inner prdkdram or 
corridor is ascrib.d to the exertion and piety of an early Madura 
Vdyak; and it is kr>cwn that the sokkatan, or magnificent mantapam 
outside, was the work of two of the Ramnad Setupatis. The stone 
of this latter building is a species of ffiable limestone quarried on the 
island, requiring a thick coat of plaster to preserve it from decay under 
the action of the sea-air. Its cost is said to have been defrayed by 
the seaport dues of all the coast towns of tHh estate during the year 
that it was building. The most striking features of*the temple are 
the massivendfes of the workmanship (slabs of 40 feet long being used 
in the doorways and ceilings),*and the wonderful pillared halls which 
surround the inner shrine. • 

Mr. James Fergusson, in his History of Eastern A fchitedure (ed. 
1876), thus describes this celebrated shrine:—‘ If it were proposed to 
select one'ten.ple which should exhibit all the beauties ofj!he Dr^vidian 
style in their greatest perfectibn, and St the same time exemplify all its 
characteristic defects of design, the choice would almost inevitably fall 
upon that at R^meswaram. In no otfer temple has the same amount 
of patient indwfry been exhibited asjieje; and in nqpd 1 , unfortunately, 
has that labour been so thrdtvn away for want of a d^ign appropriate 
to its display. It *is not that this temple has grown by successive 
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increments, like those last described ; it was begun and finished on a 
previously settled plan, as regularly and as undeviatingly earned out 
as at Tanjore, but on a principle so diametrically opposed to .it, that 
while the temple at Tanjore produces an effect greater than is due to its 
mass or detail, this one, with double its dimensions and ten times its 
elaboration, produces no effect externally, and internally can only be 
seen in detail, so that the parts hardly in any instance aid one another 
in producing the effect aimed at. 

‘Externally, the temple is enclosed by a wall 20 feet in height, 
with 4 gopuras, one orf'each face, which have this peculiarity, that 
they alone, of all those I know in India, are built wholly of stone from 
the base to the summit. The ‘western, one alone, however, is finished. 
Those on the north and south are hardly higher than the wall in which 
they stand, and are consequently called the ruined gateways. Partly 
from their form, but more from the solidity of their construction, 
nothing but an earthquake could well,damage them. They have never 
been raised higher, and their progress was probably stopped in the 
beginning of the last century, when Muhammadans, Malhattds, and 
other foreigp invaders checked the prosperity of the land, and destroyed 
the wealth of the priesthood. The eastern fagade has two entrances 
and two gopuras. The glory of the temple, however, is in its corridors. 
These extend to a total length of nearly 4000 feet. Their breadth varies 
from 20 feet to qo feet of free floor space, and their height is apparently 
about 30 feet from the floor to the centre of the roof. Each pillar or 
pier is compound, and richer and more elaborate in design than those of 
the Parvati porch at Chidambaram, and certainly piore modern in date*"- 

‘ Nolie of our English cathedrals are more than 500' feet long, and 
even the nave of St. Peter’s is olily 600 feet from the door to the apse. 
Here the side corridors are 700 feet ’long, and open into transverse 
galleries as rich in detail as themselves. These, with the varied devices 
and modes of lighting, produce an effect that is not equalled certainly 
anywhere in India. The side corridors are generally free from figure- 
sculpture, and, consequently, from much of the vulgarity of the age to * 
which they belong, and, though narrower, produce a more pleasing 
effect. The central corridor leading from the sanctuary is adorned on 
one side by portraits of the Rijds of Rlmndd in the 17th century, and, 
opposite them, of their secretaries. Even they, howewer, would be 
tolerable, weje it not •■that within the last few years they Tiiave been 
painted wjth a vulgarity that lis inconceivable on the part of the 
descendants of those who built this fane. Not only these, but the 
whole of the architecture, hag first been dosed with repeated coats 
of whitewash, fao^as to take <$. all the sharpness of "detail, and then 
painted with bl^e, green, red, and yellow flashes, so as to disfigure and 
destroy its effect to an extent that must be seen to be believed, 
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‘ The age of^his temple is hardly doubtfuL From first to last its style, 
excepting the old vim&na, is so uniform and unaltered, that its erection 
codld hardly have lasted during a hundred years; and if this is so, it 
must have been during {he 17th century, when the*RdmnddRdjds were 
at the height of their independence and prosperity, and when their ally 
or master, Tirumala Nayak, was erecting buildings in the same identical 
style at Madura. It may have been commenced fifty years earlier 
(1550), and the erection of its gopuras may have extended into the 18th 
century, but these seem the possible limits of deviation. Being so 
recent,‘any one on the spot could easily asefrtain the facts. They 
could, indeed, be determined very nearly from the photographs, were it 
not for the whitewash and paint which* so disfigure the details as to 
make them almost unrecognisable.’ 

The temple, its ceremonies, and its attendant Brdhmans are main¬ 
tained from the revenue of 57 villages, yielding an annual income of 
about ^4500, ,granted by former Rdjds of the Rdmndd zaminddri. 
The lingam fs supposed to have been placed here by Rdma; and the 
symbol is washed with Ganges water, which is afterwards sold. The 
island is low and sandy, little cultivated, and covered* by babul 
(Acacia arabica). Scrub, palms, and a few gardens make up all the 
cultivation. * 

R&mganga, Eastern. —River in Kumdun District, North-Western 
Provinces. Rises on the southern slope of the main iltaidlayan range, 
at at. ele -ation of about 9000 feet abyve sea level; holds a generally 
southerly course for about 55 miles, and falls into the Sarju at Rameswar. 
Phe united stream often bears the name of Rdmgang^ as far as its 
junction with the Kdli. 

R&mganga, Western. —River in 7 -iiftndun andRohilkhand Divisions, 
North-Western Provinces, and in Hardoi District, Oudh. Rises among 
the outer Himdlayas, in lat. 30° 6' n., and long. 79" 20' E. Flows for 
about 100 miles through the hills of Garhwdl and Kumdun, with a very 
rapid fall; enters the plains at Kdldgarh in Bijnaur District, already a 
•large river; miles lower down it receives the Koh, a considerable 
tributary; thence passes into iloradabad District, through which it 
flows in a« south-easterly direction, but with *a very devious course 
through the alluvial lowland; runs past the town of Moratldbdd, on its 
right bank ^ dhters the State of Rdmpur, which it crosses in the same 
general direct”-n, with an equally tortuous., course? into Baaeilly (Bfireli) 
District—here it becomes navigable during the rains for country boats* 
but remains fordable during the dry season; <hence, flowing through 
Buddun into Shdlyalidnpur, it ceases to«be fordable at Jalaldbdd, and 
becomes navigaMfe for boats of considerable burden, vtfuch carry on a 
traffic in cereals and pulses, A the hands of traders drotj Cawnpore; it 
next crosses into the? Oudh District of Hardoi, and finally joins the 
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Ganges, nearly opposite Kanauj, after a total course of a^out 373 miles. 
Its principal tributaries are the Kusi, the Sanka (j and the Deoha or 
Garah. During its whole course through the plains, the Ramgtthga 
flows in a shifting and uncertain chanuel. changed its bed about 
the middle of this century, so as to run into the Dajora and pass 
Bareilly city; but in the rains of 1871, it returned to its old channel, 
about 10 miles distant. During floods, the river spreads out widely on 
either side, and deposits a fine alluvial mud; though in places where 
the current runs fiercely, it leaves instead a layer of barren sandt Its 
waters are little used for purposes of irrigation. 

R&mgarh.—Coal-field in Hazdribdgh District, Bengal; in the Damo- 
dar valley, near the old village c of Rdmgarh, whence the field takes its 
name. Its total area does not exceed 40 square miles; the greatest 
length from east to west being 14 miles, and the greatest width from 
north to south about 8 miles. The southern boundary is formed 
by a fault; and owing to the peculiar way in which phis has cut off 
the rocks, it is extremely difficult, except in the case of the ironstone 
shales, to estimate with any degree of certainty the thickness of the 
several formations. The following is as near an approximation as can 
be made:—(1) Tdlcher series, 850 to goo feet; (2) Ddmodar series, 
Bardkhar group, 3000 feet; ironstone shales group, 1200 feet; Rdnfganj 
group, unknown. The boulder conglomerate occurring at the base of 
the Tdlcher rcfcks is considered by geologists to be a shore deposit, 
formed from silt gradually accumulating as the waters advanced 
over the sinking surface, upon a talus composed of boulders and 
weathered masses of gneiss resting on the flanks of the metamorpME: 
hills. ' The usual carbonaceous ore of iron is found in the ironstone 
shales; but it is of inferior quality, and its proportion is below the 
average obtained in other fields. The Rdmgarh field is of but small 
value in an economic point of view. The coal in the eastern part 
occurs generally in thicfc seams, some of them having low dips; but the 
quality is so variable, thin bands of coal frequently alternating with 
strong carbonaceous shale, that it is improbable that the former, even* 
under the most favourable condition^" of market and carriage, could 
ever be extracted with profit. * 

'R&mgarlli—Hill in Sargdja State, Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal. A 
rectangular mass of sandstone rising abruptly from thtf plain, about 
8 mi^es west* of Lakhanpur village. It is ascended from the northern 
^ide by a.path, which follows the ridge‘of an outlying spur nearly as 
far as the base of the main rock. Here, at a height of 2600 feet, is 
an ancient stone gateway, the lintel of which is sculptured with an 
image of Ganeslja. A little \^est»of this, but at the sdrae level, a con¬ 
stant stream o£pu*e water wells out, in k natural grotto, from a fissure 
in the massive bed of standstone. f A second gateway crowns the most 
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difficult part the ascent. Colonel Dalton considers,this to be the 
best executed and most beautiful architectural antiquity of the entire 
region,*which abounds in remains indicating a previous occupation of 
the country by some rage more highly civilised than its present inhabit¬ 
ants. Though the origin of these gateways is unknown, the second is 
unquestionably the more modern work, and belongs to that description 
of Hindu architecture which bears most resemblance to the Saracenic. 
On Rdmgarh Hill are several rock-caves with roughly cut inscriptions, 
and -ruins of temples containing figures of Durga with twenty arms, 
HanuiMn, and other deities. But the most*striking feature is the 
singular tunnel in the northern face of the rock, known as the Hdthpor. 
Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological .Survey*attributes its formation to the 
trickling of water through crevices in the sandstone, and it certainly bears 
no sign of human workmanship. At its mouth, this tunnel is about 20 
feet in height by 30 in breadth; but at the inner extremity of its course 
of 150 yards, y is not more than 8 feet by 12. (For further details 
concerning the temples on Rdmgarh Hill and in its neighbourhood, and 
its cave-tunnel, see Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvii. pp. 236-240.) 

Rdmgarh. —North-eastern la Asti or Subdivision of Manila District, 
Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 83,707, residing in 686 villages or 
townships and* 8,361 houses, on an area of 2677 square miles. 

Rdmgarh. —Town in Mandla District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat. 22° 47' n., and long. 81° e., on a rocky eminence, below which 
flow., tb' Burhner, separating Rdmgjtrh from the village of Amarpur, 
♦he site of an encamping ground. In 1680, Rdmgarh, with the title of 
Jftajd, was bestowed J,>y Rdjd Narendra Sd on a chief w{jo had assisted 
him in recovering his dominions, from which he had been expelled by 
a cousin, aided by a Muhammadan Torce. The quit-rent was fixed 
at ^300, and was still in force at the British occupation in 18x8. 
On the execution of Rdjd Shankar Sd—the descendant of the Gond 
kings of Garhd-Mandla—at Jabalpur (Jubbuf^ore) in 1857, the Rdnf, 
who then represented the family on behalf of her lunatic son, Amdn 
• Sinh, seized Rdmgarh in her son’s name. She headed her troops in 
several skirmishes with the English, but was at length compelled to take 
to flight. When the pursuit gr$w warm, she dismounted and plunged a 
sword into her own bosom. She was carried into the English camp, 
where she soon afterwards expired. Amdn Sinh and his two sons tlTen 
surrendered. The former was deprived of his title of Rdfd, and pf his 
estate, a stipend being assigned to the* family for their support. Rdnf* 
garh is now the headquarters of a tahsil^ and has^a police station and a 
school. , • 

Rdmgarh.— *Fort in Hindur State, f unjab. Lat, 31* 5' r., long. 
76° 51' e. Stands on the stlfep ridge which runs fiom^he Himdlayan 
range to the left batik of the Sutjej (Satlaj). During the Gdrkha war 
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of 1814, General Ochterlony invested the fort, and succeeded in con¬ 
veying guns up the steep and pathless slopes of^he hillside; upon ' 
which, after a short cannonade, the garrison capitulated. Elevation 
above sea level, 4054 feet. c 

R&mgarh. —One of the petty States in the Bhopdl Agency' under the 
Central India Agency. The Thakur, Madhan Sinh, receives through 
the Political Agent the following tankhas or pecuniary allowances in 
lieu of rights over lands, viz.—from Holkar, ^100; from Sindhia, 
^681; from Dewds, j£ioo; from Bhopdl, ^70: total, ^851. 

RAmgMt. —Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces. 
Pop. (1872), 2776. Situated on the right bank of the Ganges ; distant 
from Andpshahr 20 miles south-east, f*om Bulandshahr town 42 miles 
south-east. One of the sacred ghats to which pilgrims resort from all 
parts of India to bathe in the Ganges. The population has largely 
decreased of late years, as the river has taken a new course, which 
threatens entirely to wash away the town. Bridge of boats conveys the 
Aligarh and Isldmnagar road across the Ganges for eight irionths of the 
year. Considerable through trade with Rohilkhand, and, by boat, with 
Benares and*Mirzdpur: chief exports, wheat and wool. Village school, 
girls’ school, police station, post office. The Marhattas were defeated 
here in 1763 by a combined British and Oudh forte. Numerous 
Hindu temples, none of architectural importance. 

R&mgirl. —Hill in Bangalore District, Mysore, on the left bank of the 
Arkavati. Lat. 12° 45 'n., long. 77°22 'e. Crowned with the ruins oV forti¬ 
fications, captured by the British in x 791. On the foundation of Closepet 
in 1800, the inhabitants of Rdmgirf removed to tjie new settlement. 

R&mia Bih&r. —Village in Kheri District, Oudh; situated on the 
north side of an old channel of ‘the Kaurktla, now closed up and form¬ 
ing a lake. Pop. (1869), i486, viz. 1352 Hindus and 134 Musalmdns. 
Picturesquely situated between fine groves east and west of the village. 
Small market * 

RamisseraEl.— Island and town in Madura District, Madras. — See 
Rameswaram. *J 

R6.mkn.il. —Fair held annually on tne last day of June, within the 
precincts of Old Gaur,«n the immediate neighbourhood of the great 
Sdgar Dighi, 'Maldah District, Bengal. Pilgrims, chiefly Hindus of the 
Vaishnav sect, flock hither to the number of 30,000 frem all parts of 
Maldah, andxfrom therneighbouring Districts. The ceremonies consist 
bn performing worship, and giving feasts in honour of Krishna. 
Advantage is also taken of this occasion by the Vaishnavs to get 
married in strict accordance with the rites prescribed by Chaitanya. 
This religious gathering continues for five days. The place is well 
supplied with tgnks; containing abundance; of wholesome water. 

R&mkot. — Pargand in Sitdpur ..District, Oudh; bounded on the 
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north by Sftapur pargand, on the east by Khairdbdd, on the south by 
Machhrehta, Aid on the west by Misrikh. A small pargand, with an 
are* of 20 square* miles, of which ir are under cultivation. Pop. 
(1869),* 8791, viz. 8600 Hindus and 191 Muhammadans. The 
incidence nf the Gove?nment land revenue is at the rate of 3s. 4^1. 
per acre of cultivated area, 2s. 3d. per acre of assessed area, or 
is. nfd. per acre of total area. The village of Ramkot, from which 
th z pargand derives its name, is said to have been founded by Rdma 
himself during his wanderings in exile. It is situated 7 miles from 
Sitdpur. town; noted for its fine tanks, and # favourite resort of the 
European residents of the civil station. The tdlukddrs are Janwar 
Rajputs, the descendants of a jhief wl*o acquired the tract in r 707 by 
conquest from the Kachheras. 

Rammdn. — One of the tributaries of the Great Ranjft river in 
Ddrjfling District, Bengal. It rises under the Phaldlum Mountain in 
the Singdlild range, which separates Ddrjfling from Nepdl. The 
Raniman first {ouches upon the former District in its extreme north¬ 
west portion, whence it flows along the northern boundary from west to 
east until it falls into the Great Ranjft, in lat. 27° 8' n # and long. 
88° 19' e. The banks of the river are abrupt and covered for the most 
part with forest and jungle, its bed is rocky, and it is not iordable at 
any season of the year. The principal tributaries of the Rammdn within 
Ddrjfling District are the Ratho and Srf. •# 

R*jnMd ( Rdmanathapuram ).—Chief town of an important samin- 
ddri, Madura Distri< ‘, Madras. The fown is situated in lat. 9° 22' 16" N., 
jpd long. 78° 52' 9" f. ; pop. (1871), 15,442, residing in 3248 houses. 
Within the fort*, the majority of the inhabitants belong to the Vdldllar 
and Maravar caster depending for tf i«ir livelihood upon service about 
the palace. Outside the fort live a great number of Chettis and 
Labbays, in whose Lands is the whole coast trade. There is a heat Pro¬ 
testant church, belonging to the Society fcf the Propagation of the 
Gospel, who have a mission here; two Roman Catholic churches j and 
, several large #:est houses, which are the resort of the pilgrims passing 
through Rdmndd on their \ffcy to Rdmeswaram. The town was 
captured £y General Smith in 1772. The old.Rdmndd princes claimed 
the title Setupatis, or Lords of the Bridge, in allusion td the legendary 
invasion of Qeylon by Rdma, via Adam's Bridge and Rdmeswaram.* 
The zdMn idri or estate lies between lat. 9.° 3' and # io° 2' n., and 
long. 78° and 79° 24' e.; being bounded on the north by # SivagangR, 
Pudukottai, and Tanjore, on the east and spilth by the sea, on the 
south by Tinnevell’, and on the west UV Tinnevelli and Madura. The 
chief is the h^a’d of the Maravar caste. Pokaliir, iuJw only a small 
hamlet on the Madura road* and 10 miles north-tgest^of Rdmndd, was 
formerly ^:he family .seat; but about the commencement of the 18th 
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centufy, they moved their capital to the present town, and fortified it 
The fortifications (now destroyed) consisted of a wall 27 f&et high and 5 
feet thick, surrounded by a ditch, now filled with rubbish. In th£ centre 
of the fort is the royal palace. The treaty of 1792 provided that the 
paligdrs dependent on the Subahddri or Goverfiorship of Affcot should 
be placed under the British Government. On this occasion, Colonel 
Martyn was sent with a small force to occupy Rdmnid, and to arrange 
for the punctual collection of the revenue due from the estate. In 
1795, ^e zamlnddr was deposed for rebellion, and sent as a prisoner 
to Madras. In 1803, tie Company made over Rimndd to the elder 
sister of the deposed zamlnddr, the assessment being fixed permanently 
in the proportion of two-thirdse of the gross revenue. The estate is 
now in the hands of the Court of Wards, the zamlnddr being a minor, 
and will not come of age till 1889. The general appearance of the 
country is flat and uninteresting. Large groves of palmyra palms form 
the only feature in the landscape. The Yaigai river, which waters 
Madura, supplies the large tank at Riimnid, capable of irrigating over 
6000 acres of land. The total number of tanks in the zamintldri is 1767. 
The population was returned by the Census of 1871 at 500,653 persons; 
of whom 87 J per cent, are Hindus, 13 per cent. Muhammadans and 
‘ others.’ The area is about one million acres ; the total revenue is 
estimated at ^73,400; the peshkash, or tribute payable to the British 
Government, is ( jixed at 33,868. In 1769, the famous Jesuit, John 
de Britto, was put to death by the Rdjd of Rimnid. 

R&mnagar. —Town in Benare's District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 25 0 16' 7" n., long. 83° 4' 1" E.j pop. (1872), 11,953, consisting <jf 
9424 Hindus 'and 2529 Muhammadans. Situated on the Ganges, 
about 2 miles above Penares city, of which it mjy be considered a 
suburb, and on the opposite or southern bank. Residence of the 
Mahirijd of Benares, who has a palace in the town. Interesting old 
fort; handsome temple, hank, and garden, commenced by Chait Sinh, 
and finished by the present Mahiriji. t 

R&mnagar. —Municipal town in Gujrinwili District, Punjab. Lat. 
32 0 19' n., long. 73° 50' E.; pop. (1868), 7^98, consisting of 2673 Hindus, 
4309 Muhammadans, 319 Sfkhs, and 297 ‘others.’ Situated below the 
high bank of the river Cnenab (Chindb), 24 miles south-weskof Wazfr- 
dbdd, and 28 miles north-west 'of GujrdnwdM town. Originally known 
as Rasiilnagar, and foupded by Niir Muhammad, a Chattab" chieftain, 
\\rho possessed great power in the Punjab during the first half of the 
18th centufy The town rapidly grew into importance under his family. 
Stormed, in 1795, by Itanjit Sii>.h, after a gallant resistance made by 
Ghuldm Muhammad, the reigning Chattah chief Received from the 
Sikhs its new n^me of Rimrfagar. The t population has decreased of 
late years. Marfufacture of leathern vessels, used fts sacks and bottles. 
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Annual fair on 1st of April, attended by 25,000 persons. Several fine 
• buildings, erected during the Chattah supremacy, still reftiain. During 
th^ second Sikh w%r, Lord Gough first encountered the Sikh troops 
of Sher%inh near Rdmnagar in 1848. Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
^270, or &|d. per heacPof population within municipal lirftits. 

B&mnagar. —Village in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 
Bengal. Market twice a week. 

Rdmnagar. —Village in Chatnpdran District, Bengal. I.at. 27“ 9' 53' 
N., long. 84' 22' 2" E. ; 13 miles north-west of Bettid. Only note¬ 
worthy as the residence of the Rdjd of Rdmnajhr, whose title was first 
conferred by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1676, and confirmed by the 
British Government in i860. His revenue is principally derived from 
the produce of the Rdmnagar Jungles. The village has a very bad 
reputation for fever. 

Rdmnagar.— Pargand in Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh; bounded on 
the north by the Chauka river; on the east by Bado Sardi pargand ; on 
the south by ihS Kalydni river; and on the west by Fatehpur pargand. 
Area, 112 square miles, or 71,716 acres, of which 50,732 acres are 
cultivated. Pop. (1869), 81,999, viz. 71,546 Hindus and 10,453 
Muhammadans. Of the 168 villages which comprise the pargand, 138 
are held in tdjukddri, 2 in zatninddri, and 28 in pattiddri tenure. 
Government land revenue, ^6850, at the rate of 3s. 4d. per cultivable 
acre. The principal proprietor is a Raikwdr Rdjput, Rdyi Sarafcjit Sinh. 
Communication is afforded by a metalled road with the great timber mart 
of Bahramghdt, which lies within the pHrgand, and by the main road from 
P^izdbad (Fyzdbdd) to Sitipur and Kheri. The pargand contains 6 
village schools, a post “offices, a police station, and a registration office. • 

Rdmnagar. —Town in Bdra Bdnki ^District, Oudh; situated about 
4 miles from Bahramghdt, in kt. 27° 5' n., and long. 81° 26' 40' e. 
Pop. (1869), 5717, vi: - 4808 Hindus and 909 Muhammadans. Formerly 
the headquarters of a iahsil or Subdivision, bi«t this has bee . recently 
removed to Fatehpur. Pqlice station, registration office, and branch 
^dispensary. m 

Rdmnagar. —Town in Mandfci District, Central Provinces; 10 miles 
east of Mandla town. Situated in lat. 22” 36' n., and long. 80° 33' e., at 
a lovely spot on a bend of the Narbada (Nerbudcla) river. «The storm of 
* Chaurdgarn by tb ' Bundelds, and the growth of the Mughal Empire «n 
the one ha*d, and the Deogarh Gond kingdom ^on the other, made it 
advisable for toe Garhd Mandla kings taselect a more retired stronghold,, 
than Garhd or Chaurdgarh. Accordingly, in 1663, Hirde Si, 54th of 
the line, fixed on Rdmnagar, which remained the shat of government for* 
eight reigns, until *Narendra Sa removed tt> Mandla. During that period 
Rdmnagar was a large and important pladfc; and a bddH or well, now 4 
miles east o» the palac^ is said to have then been in the h&rt of the town. 
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The rfiins are very extensive, the most remarkable being those of a palace 
built by Bhagtfant Rio, the prime minister of Hirde Sit It was five • 
storeys high, and overtopped the palace of the king, who ordered,.,its 
walls to be lowered. The royal palace consisted of a quadrangle round 
an open court, with a small tank in the centre, supplied by fountains 
from the river. Close by, a small temple bears a Sanskrit inscription, 
recording the names of the Gond dynasty for thirteen centuries from 
Samvat 415, or 358 a.d., to the time of Hirde Sd. 

Rampd (Rumpah ). — Hill tract in Rljimahendri (Rajahmundry) 
tdluk, Godivari District, Madras. Lat. 17° 18' 40" to 17° 49' N., and 
long. 81“ 34' 30" to 82° e. ; pop. (1871), 13,958, residing in 3x94 houses. 
Rampd. is a wild country, str tching into the Nizdm’s territory and 
northward towards Bastar and Jdipur (Jeypore) of Vizagapatam. It 
contains 393 nominal villages, but it is very thinly populated, as the 
area is estimated at over 800 square miles. It yields no revenue to 
Government Originally, it was granted to the Mansabddr as a jdgir 
for military service. He had to maintain a force of plans at the dis¬ 
posal of Government, and when these were disbanded he*was ordered 
to pay their annual cost. Subsequently, he was deprived of certain 
sources of revenue greater than this amount, and Government now 
pays him ^735 per annum. Disturbances broke out, here in 1862, 
^rising from the unpopularity of the Mansabddr, and troops were sent 
against the rioters. A police force was in consequence recruited from 
the hillmen. In 1879, Rampd became the scene of another rising, 
which involved the employment of troops; and lasted in an intermittent 
. way to the present time (1880). 

Ramparda,. —One of the petty States in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. It 
consists of 1 viljage, with 1 independent tribute-payer. The revenue 
was estimated in 1876 at ^103; and tribute of is paid to the 
British Government. 

R&mpur. —Native State in Rohilkhand, under the political superin¬ 
tendence of tfye Government of the North-Western Provinces; lying 
between 28° 26' and 29° 10' n. lat., and between 78° 54' .and 79 0 33' e. 
long. Bounded on the north and west by the British District of 
Moraddbdd, and on the north-east and south-east by the District of 
Bareli (Bareilly). The area is returned at 945 square miles ^population 
(i'372), 507,004, composed of 283,344 Hindus, 223^658 Muham¬ 
madans, and 2 Christians. Chief town, Ramfur. • 

- The rivers Kosila and Nahdl water its northern section; the Ram- 
ganga, after receiving the Kosila, irrigates its southern line of drainage 
•from north to south’. Soil generally fertile; but the torii at the foot 
of the Himalayas, in Rdmpur, as elsewhere, is still covered with jungle, 
and damp, low-lying forests. ‘The State slopes upwards from the south, 
till a height of 630 feet is reached at Rudrapur on its northern frontier. 
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In 1877-78, ^he total income of the State amounted, to £154,992, 
of which ,£152,400 was derived from land ; the total expenditure was 
£?34,628, including .£58,463 for administration, £33,325 for the 
palace, £26,895 for trqpps and police, and £65,981 for public works. 

The principal exports of Rdmpur are sugar and rice, sent to the west; 
hides to the east; and khes (a kind of damask) for which the capital is 
famous, to all parts of India. The imports comprise English piece- 
goods from Calcutta; salt from Rdjputdna; elephants and horses, and 
spices. Besides the imperial road from Rarjpur city to Bareli and 
Moraddbdd, there are three principal roads, leading to Shahdbdd, 
Rudrapur, and Sewar. 

The first Rohilld Afghdns wh« settled in this part of India were two 
brothers, Shdh Alam and Husain Khan, who in the latter part of the 
17th century came to seek service under the Mughal Emperor. The son 
of the first of these, Daud Khan, distinguished himself in the Marhattd 
wars, and received a grant of land- near Buddun. His adopted son, All 
Muhammad,'obtained the title of Nawdb and a grant of the greater part 
of Rohilkhahd. Having offended the Subahdar of Oudh, he was com¬ 
pelled to surrender all his possessions; but taking advanlhge of the 
confusion consequent on the invasion of Ahmad Shdh Ahdali, he 
regained suprdinacy over Rohilkhand, and eventually obtained a 
confirmation of this territory from the son of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shdh. After the death of Ali Muhammad, the estates were divided 
among hi sons, and the jdgir of Rdjppur Kotera fell to Faiz-ulld, the 
y. unger son. On tiie incursion of the Marhattds, the Rohilld Sarddrs, 
asfcthe chiefs of the fcynily were termed, applied for aid.to the Nawdb 
Wazir of Oudh. * This was granted on the promise of a payment of 40 
lakhs of rupees. The Rohillds, howwer, failed to fulfil their pecuniary 
obligations, and th- Nawdb Wazir turned his arms against them and 
defeated them; but, by the intervention of the British auth arities, a 
treaty was concluded in 1774, by which Faiz-uffa Khdn was secured in 
the estate of Rdmpur on Condition of military service*to the Wazir. 
•This obligation was afterwards commuted for a cash payment of 
£150,000. On the death of ftiiz-ulld, dissensions broke out in the 
family, the fldest son was murdered, and the Jdgir usurped by a younger 
son. As t*b State was held under British guarantee, the aid of British 
troops wasgiwen'to the Nawdb of Oudh in ejecting the usurper and 
installing Autn 1 Ali Khdn, son of the murdered chieftain. Oq the 
cession of Rohilkhand to the British Government, in 1801, the family' 
were confirmed in their possessions. For his scivisps during the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Nawdb of Rdmpur receiver a grant of land assessed at 
£12,852 in perpetuity, in addition tp ^ther honour^* The present 
chief, Muhammad Kalab Ali*Khdn Bahddur, belongs to the tribe of 
Barez Afghans. There are 3 courts in the Statp; sentences of death 
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require confirmation by the Nawdb. The civil courts of first instance 
are of two kinds—one for suits for debt, and the other for claims relating 1 
to inheritance, etc. There are 2 appellate courts, and a final appeal 
lies to the Nawdb in person. The military poljce are quartered in the 
capital, and in 8 police stations. The State contains a jail,'with about 
400 prisoners; 4 dispensaries; and 9 schools, in one of which English 
is taught. The military forces of Rampur consist of 315 artillery, 505 
cavalry, and 977 infantry with 28 guns, besides 1023 military police. 
The Nawdb is allowed personal salute of 15 guns. 

Rdmptir.— Capital of Rampur State, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 28° 48' n., long. 79° 4' e. ; pop. (1872), 68,301. Stands on the 
left bank of the Kosila river, surrounded by a belt of bamboos, trees, 
and brushwood, with a low ruined parapet. Residence of the Nawdb, 
who represents the old Rohilla chieftains of Rohilkhand. Lofty 
mosque in the market-place; streets densely crowded together, and 
principally built of mud. Tomb of Faiz-ulld Khdn, nqrth of the town, 
on raised masonry terrace, shaded by trees. Famous’ for its fine 
shawls (the Rampur chadars) and damask, which are exported to all 
parts of Irfdix Elevation above sea level, 546 feet. 

R&mpur.—Town in Saharanpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 29 0 48' 15" n., long. 77° 29' 35" e.; pop. (1872),'8234, consisting 
of 4157 Hindus and 4077 Muhammadans. Stands on a low site, 14 
miles south of‘Saharanpur town, on the old Delhi road. Narrow and 
uneven streets; good brick-built bouses, with handsome fronts, especially 
those belonging to the Jain merchants known as Saraugis, who carry on 
an actjve trade in grain. Handsome new Jain Jemple, with gilt spve. 
The town is said to have been founded by Rdjd Rdm, and captured by 
Sdldr Masaud. Manufacture oY glass bangles, which employs 6 large 
ovens. Religious fair in June, at the tomb of a Muhammadan saint, 
Shaikh Ibrdhim, attracts a large number of devotees. Pargana school, 
police station, post office. 

R&mpur.—^Village in Etah District, North-Western Provinces. Pop. 
(1872), 4287. Distant from Aliganj 4-J miles north, ffom Etah town< 
32 miles east. Busy little trading town, but chiefly remarkable as the 
residence of Rdjd' Rdmachandra Sen, a lineal descendant* of the lasl 
l^ahtor Rdjd of Kanauj, and, tenth in descent from Rdjd ^Ldm Sahai. 
who founded the town in 1456 a.d. The Rdjd of Rdmpur ranks as 
head of th^Rahtor 'clan in this part of India. The village is com¬ 
monly known as Rdmpur Rdjd. 

Rdmpur.—Townih Bashafyr State, Punjab, and residence of the Rdjd. 
Lat. 31° 27' n., long. 77' 40'<x. Mentioned by Thornton as standing 
at the base of a lofty mountajp, overhanging the left bank of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj), and i\;8 feet above the stream. ^Cliffs surround the town and 
confine die air, so that during supimer the radiation from the rocks 
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renders the heat intolerable. The houses rise in tiers, many of them 
being built of stone. The Rdjd’s palace, at the north-east corner of 
ttoe town, consists of several buildings, with carved wooden balconies, 
exhibiting marks of Qijnese style. The Gurkhas did much damage to 
the town*and its trade during the period of their supremacy; but it has 
begun to recover under British protection. The Rdjd resides at Rampur 
during the winter, and retires to the cooler station of Sahdran for the 
hottest months. Elevation above sea level, 3300 feet. 

B&mpur. — Chiefship attached to Sam^alpur District, Central 
Provinces. Pop. (1870), 5288, chiefly agriculturists, residing in 63 
villages, on an area of about 100 square miles. Chief products—rice, 
oil-seeds, pulses, etc. Sd/, sd/, dhdufd, ebony, and other timber trees 
grow in the forests; iron-ore is found in many parts. The chiefship 
was originally granted by Chhatra Sd, Rdjd of Sambalpur, in 1630, to 
Pran N.lth, a Rajput In 1835, some relations of Rdjd Nardyan Sinh 
were murdered by the brothers. Surendra Sd and Udant Sd, who were 
condemned to imprisonment for life. While undergoing their sentence 
at HazariBdgh, they were released by the mutineers in 1857, and at 
once stirred up rebellion in Samhalpur. • 

R&mpur.— Pargctnd in Partdbgarh (Pratdbgarh) District, Oudh, 
extending frofn the river Sdi on the north almost to the Ganges on the 
south. Area, 179 square miles, of which 79 are under cultivation; 
pop. (1869), 77,572, viz. 73,777 Hindus and 379s Muhammadans. 
N’-wibe of villages or townships (tyauzds), 191, all held in tdlukddri 
tenure; forming two estates, owned by the Bisen Kshattriya Rajd of 
«J&dmpur, and the Jianhpuria Kshattriya Raja of Kdithaula, both of 
whom also hold property in other pargands. 

R&mpurd.—Town in Tortk Stud, Rdjputdna. Lat. 25° 57' 53' N., 
long. 76° 7' 26" e. ; 70 mil?s south of Jdipur (Jeypore), 90 south¬ 
east of Nasirabdd (Nusseerdbdd), 145 west of Agra. Captured by the 
British in 1804, restored to Holkar in 1805.* In 1818, when Holkar’s 
dominions had been conquered by the British, Rdmpurd was added 
as a free gift to the possessions which had been guaranteed in 1817 to 
Amir Khdn, the founder of th8 Tonk family. 

R&mnar&.—One of the petty States •in# Rewa. Kdntha, Bombay. 
Area, 2f square miles. There are four chiefs. Th? revenue was 
estimated jji 1875 at £d l ° > and tribute of ^142 is paid to* the 
Gdekwaif ^f T> aroda. • • 8 

R&mpur Beauleah. —CHief towif and administrative fceadquarteft 
of Rdjshdhi District, Bengal; situated on the.nqrth bank of the Ganges, 
in lat 24° 22' 5" n., and long. 88” 38’ 54" e. Pop. (1872), 22,291. The 
seat of administration was transferred to this town frotn Nattor m 1825. 
Rdmpur Beatileah was first %elected by the Dutch, in ghe early part of 
the last Century, for«the establishment of a factory; and, subsequently. 
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for man)' years it was the headquarters of an English commercial 
Residency. The town is of modern growth, and is built tor the most 
part on river alluvion; it is liable to encroachments of the Ganges, and 
has suffered severely from inundations. Municipal income (1876-77), 
j£mi; rate of taxation, irfd. per head of population. *Rdmpur 
Beauleah conducts a large traffic by river with the railway station of 
Kushtia on the opposite bank of the Ganges. In 1876-77, the total 
exports were valued at ^342,000, chiefly silk (^251,000), rice (^21,000), 
oil-seeds (£ 7000), hides (£6000), and indigo (£3000). The total 
imports were valued at ^199,000, including sugar (^109,000), salt 
(,£24,000), and piece-goods (jQ 18,000). 

R&mpur H&t.—Subdivision oV Murshidabad District, Bengal. Lat. 
23 0 58' to 24° 31' 30" n., and long. 87° 43' to 88° 9' e. Instituted in 
January 1873, in place of the former Subdivision of Kdndi. Area of 
Kandi, 450 square miles; villages, 512; houses, 55,909; pop. (1872), 
235,227, of whom 159,273 were Hindus, 74,158 Muhammadans, 5 
Christians, and 1791 of other denominations. Persons per square 
mile, 523; villages per square mile, 1*14; houses per square mile, 
124; inmate' per house, 4-2 ; proportion of males in total population, 

47‘3 per cent. In 1873, Rdmpur Hd.t contained one revenue and 
magisterial court, a regular police force of 70 men, and ‘a rural police 
0^1971; cost of Subdivisional administration returned at .£2 604, 8s. 

R&mpnr Hdt.< —Headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, 
Murshidabdd District, Bengal; situated in the extreme west of -the 
District, in lat. 24° 9' n., and long. 87° 49' 30" e. Station on the East 
Indian Railway: 136 miles from Howrah. ^ 

R&mpur Mathura.—Town in Sitdpur District, Oudh; situated 1 
mile east of the Chauka and 3 miles west’of the Gogra, 44 miles south¬ 
east of Sitipur town. Pop. (1869), 22x7, residing in 425 mud-built 
houses. Market; Government school. 

Ramri ( Ramree ).—Island off the coast of British Burma, included 
in Kyouk-hpyu District, Arakan. It contains the townships of Ramri 
and Kyouk-hpyu, in the latter of which is Kyouk-hpyic. Town, the , 
headquarters of the District. The islafid is crossed by a main range 
of mountains, with a gene.al north-north-west and south-^puth-east 
direction, and an elevation above the plain of from 500 to I'goo feet; 
highest point, 3000 feet. The chief products of Ramri are {imber, rice, 
indigo,, salt, ar d sugar. Limestone and iron are also foufid on the 
inland. Ramri and Cheduba originally formed a tract known- as Ramri 
District, but both are./.iow incorporated with Kyouk-hpyd District. 
Lat 18° 51' to 19° 24' n., long. 53° 28' to 94° e. 

Ramri—Township in Kyouk-hpyd District, Arakan fejvision, British 
Burma. Area, about 437 square miles, occupying the southern portion 
of the island of the same name. Chief products—rise, indigo, tfhd sugar; 
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in the manufacture of the last, 252 mills were employed jn 1874. Lime¬ 
stone is found on the northern and western coasts, and petroleum on 
tm eastern. This township comprises 18 revenue circles, viz. Nga- 
kho-byeng, Theng-ga-nek, Hun-toung-bhek, Hdn-myouk-bhek, Kha- 
moung-khyoung, Kyouk-khyoung (South), Kyouk-khyoung (North), Le- 
doung, Kan-daing, Ran-bouk, Kan-gaw, Alay-khyoung, Ran-byai Myo-ma 
(East), Ran-byai Myo-ma (South), Ran-thek, Theng-bha-kaing, Zi-kywon 
and Tsa-gu. In 1876-77, the population, composed mainly of Arakanese, 
numbered 46,838; gross revenue, ,£23,540. Jleadquarters at Ramri 
Town/ 

Ramri.—Chief town of the township of the same name; situated in 
lat. 19° 6' 30" n., and long. 93*53' 45* k., near the eastern coast of 
Ramri Island, about 13 miles up the Tan, a tidal river, navigable thus 
far by good-sized boats. The town stands on the eastern side of 
an amphitheatre formed by numerous low ranges of partially wooded 
hills separated, by small hollows and ravines. During the existence of 
the Arakan kingdom, it was the seat of the governor of the island, and 
was then, afid is still, called by the Arakanese ‘ Tan-myo.’ After the 
Burmese conquest, it was retained as the headquarters of tire governor, 
but was known to the Burmese as * Yan-byai-myo,’ which name has 
been corruptee! by Europeans into Ramri. 

Ramri town was probably in its most flourishing condition aboflt 
1805 a. ix, when its inhabitants carried on an extensive trade with 
Bengal, ! issein, and Tavoy. A few jrears later, it suffered much from 
the rebellion of Kiiyeng-bran and from the retaliatory measures of 
tlte Burmese. Khyqig-bran appears to have had msyiy adherents in 
the town, and,"after his defeat, large numbers of the inhabitants were 
killed or forced to fly the co'untr}. * During the first Anglo-Burmese 
war, the place was occupied without resistance by the troops under 
General Macbean, the Bunnese having evacuated the strong and 
judiciously constructed defences before the aifival of the British force. 
One of these defences wa& an unusually strong stockade, within which 
• all civil and iflili'.ary business had been carried on. On the conquest 
of Arakan by the British, Rfmri was made the headquarters of a 
District oik the same name, and so remained until 1852, when, in con¬ 
sequence »f An and Ramri being joined together, Kyouk^ipyu, till then 
the hcadqug-Kiers of An, became the chief town of the new District. * 

In 1853, tfc population was estimated at about 9000, of whom pearly 
two-thirds were Arakanese. "On the removal of the headguarters to" 
Kyouk-hpyu, Ramri sank to the positioij of the %|?ief station of a town¬ 
ship, and has considerably decreased ua importance. In 1876-77,* i* 
had only 4028 inhabitants, who carry.cn, a coasting t^Tde with Chitta¬ 
gong, Sand o way, and BasseiS The public buildings include a court 
house, police station, "and an djd a^d new market-place. 
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R&m Sanehi. —Tahsil or Subdivision of Bdra Bdnki District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Ramnagar, on the cast by mwdbganj, on 
the south by MuzafTarkhdpa, and on the west by Hamargarh and B&a 
Bdnki tahslls. Area, 588 square miles, of which 375 are cultivated; 
pop. (1869), 385,410, viz. 333,743 Hindus and 51,667 Muhammadans. 
Average density of population, 655 per square mile; number of villages 
or townships (mamas), 639. This tahsil comprises the 5 pargands of 
Surdjpur, Daiydbdd, Rudauli, Basorhi, and Mawai Maholdra. 

Rdmtill. —Lake on the Rdmthi nail in Ddrjfling District, Bengal. 
As measured on the map 7 , it is 550 yards long, by about 200 yards-broad. 
For 30 or 40 yards from each bank, in the upper part of the lake, dead 
stumps of trees in situ appear above the surface of the water, showing 
that the Rdmldl has increased in depth within the time that such timber 
can remain under and above water without falling to pieces. For more 
than a quarter of a mile extends a delta of comparatively modern 
formation, composed of slate shingle, yearly encroaching on the 
area of the lake, which, on account of its recent origin, cannot be 
assigned to glacial action in any form. It seems most pfobable that 
both the lake and the huge blocks of sandstone filling its bed are due 
to landslips from the hill above, which have dammed up the original 
bed of the stream. 

• Rdmtek. —North-eastern tahsil or Subdivision of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 131,840, residing in 440 villages or 
townships and 26,310 houses, on an area of 1071 square miles. < , 
Rdmtek. —Town in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces. Lat. 21° 
24' n., long. 7<£° 20' e.; 24 miles north of Nagpur city. Situated on a - 
gravelly soil, south of a ridge separated by only a few riiiles of cultiva¬ 
tion from the hill and jungle emending to the Satpuras. Pop. (1872), 
7045. Noted for its cultivation of pdn, which was introduced three 
centuries ago by &n ancestor of the owner of the gardens; large 
quantities are exported To Seoni, Chhindwdrd, Jabafpur (Jubbul^ore), 
Berar, and since the opening of the railway, to Bombay. The 
trunk line between Jabalpur and Ndgpur runs 4 milea west of the 
town; and from Mansar, on that lifie, a good road leads through 
Rdmtek to the village of. Ainbdla, where the fair held every November, 
on the bank§ of a small lake, attracts nearly 100,000 persons. An 
excellent bungalow stands on the hill 500 feet above the- plain. The 
official buildings are at the west' end of the town. Rdmtek has 
■'always been held a holy place. 'The oldest temple appears to be that 
on the north side of ‘the hill, built of uncemented hewn stones, 
and, - like many ruins in Ndgnur and Bhanddra Districts, referred to 
Hemdr, Panth," a Brdhman, or, as some say, a Rdkshasa. Near it are 
the modem Pnrwdr temples, a handsome group, enclosed in well- 
fortified courts. The centre of interest, taowever,* is at the wist end of 
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the hill, where the temple of Rdma (Rdmchandra), the tutela*y god, 
stands consptftuous above the rest, overtopping the walls of the citadel. 
0 # the # south and west, the hill is naturally scarped. The north side 
has a double line of defence. The inner lind belongs to the citadel; 
the outer«one turns towards the south, and, crossing a narrow valley 
which leads down to Ambdla, is continued along the edge of the hill till 
it joins, at the extreme west point, the more recent walls of the citadel. 
This outer line, now in ruins, was strongly, though rudely, built by 
piling ponderous stones on one another. Within it was a considerable 
village, of which a few traces yet remain. Th#citadel is at the western 
extremity of the enclosure, with the chief temples at the apex of the 
angle. The Ambdla road runs under % small wooded hill, crowned by a 
fortified summer palace, the work of a Raja of the Surya-Vansi or Solar 
race. Then, passing through the town, it winds round the southern 
ridge of the hill till it is confronted by the embankment of the tank, 
along which Raghojf 1. built a line of defences, with strong bastions 
flanking the gateway. Within this lies Ambdla, with its lake, its bathing 
ghats, and temples, each belonging to an old Marhattd family. From 
the western corner of the tank, flights of stone stairs, half a mile in 
length, lead up to the citadel, passing through the ruined (filter line by 
a narrow gateway. By these steps all pilgrims ascend to worship at the 
temples. Near the top, on the right, is an ancient open baoli or well, 
with a dharmsdla or rest-house attached. To the left stand two old 
temj.Ies of Krishna in the form ot Narsinha, and opposite to them 
v plain mosque, bv : lt in commemofition of a courtier of Aurangzeb. 
^ flight of steps then leads up to the outer gate, a massive building 
constructed, like all* the outer walls belonging to th» citadel, by the 
first Marhattd ruler. Inside, on the right, are Hindu temples of 
Nardyan; on the left, temples to which Parwars annually resort. Within 
the second line ol vails, pierced by the Sinhpur ggrte, and said to have 
bee* built by f!te Surya Vansis, the Marha|).ds had their ■ rsenal, of 
which only some ruins of, the wall remain. The third court is reached 
through a fyje gateway called the Bhairava Darwdsa; in this part 
the walls and bastions restored by the Marhattds are in good repair. 
The innermost court has on either side th^ dwellings of the servants of 
the temjjfes; and at the farther end, the (tokul Darwdza, a fantastic 
building leading to the shrines of Ganpati and Hanumdn; and lastly, 
built on tlte edge of the bluff, the ^emple of Rama. From this inner 
court another series of stone steps lead down into the teftm of Rdmtek._ 
In the early Marhattd times, two fine old 6 ?b/ts, or wells, weit discovered 
here, which had for ages been covered*over witlf earth. 

B&mu. —Vilj^ge and police station iti the Subdi vision of Cox’s Rdzd., ’ 
Chittagong District, Bengal* situated ife lat. 21° 25' *n., and long. 92° 

8' 25" E.f upon the Qhittago** and Arakan road. *La?ge mart for local 
trade. Telegraph station; distant 85 miles from Chittagong town. 
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Rdnughdt.—Subdivision of Nadiyd District, Bengal. Lat. 22“ 53' to 
23° 20' N., and long. 88° 22' 30" to 88° 48' E.; area, 421 Square miles ; 
villages, 503; houses, 50,947; pop. (1872), 226,968; of whom 137,199 
were Hindus, 89,494 Muhammadans, 23 Christians, and 252 of other 
denominations. Average number of persons per square mile, 539; 
villages per square mile, 119; houses per square mile, 121; inmates 
per house, 4-5 ; proportion of males, 48 - 4 per cent In 1870-71, this 
Subdivision contained 2 revenue and magisterial courts, with 4 police 
circles; and maintained a regular police force of 187, and a village 
watch of 627 men; colic of Subdivisional administration returned at 
^4108, 8s. 

I&n&gh&t.—Municipal towix and railway station, situated on the 
Churnf river, Nadiya District, Bengal. Lat. 23° 10' 40" n., long. 88° 
36' 30" k. ; pop. (1872), 8871. Municipal income (1876-77), ^841; 
rate of taxation, is. io^d. per head of population. 

Ran&sam. —Native State within the British Political Agency of 
Mahi Kdntha, Bombay; situated in the Rehwar Subdivision. Pop. 
(1872), 5329. The principal agricultural products are millets-and pulses. 
The chief is descended from the Rios of Chandravati, near Mount 
Abu. His‘‘ancestor, Jaipdl, migrated from Chandravati to Harol in 
Mahi Kdntha in 1227; and thence, in the 13th genenation, Thakur 
Prithwi Raj moved to Ghorwdra, having received a grant of the neigh¬ 
bouring tracts, which in the course of time were divided among the 
different branches of the family. The chief has enjoyed semi-independent 
power since the establishment 61 his family in Mahi Kdntha. The 
present (1876-77) chief, Thdkur Wajesinh, a Rehwdr Rajput of th£, 
Pramara clan, L sixty years of age, and administers 1 the State in 
person. He enjoys an estimated., gross yearly revenue of £$oo\ and 
pays a tribute of ^37 to the Gdekwdr of-Baroda, and 6s. to the British 
Government. The.family of the chief follow the rule of primogeniture 
in matters of succession. ,, There is one school in thfe State, witk. 20 
pupils. . ^ 

Ran-byai-Myoma, East. —Revenue circle in Kyouk-lyiyd District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma; situated on the eastern shore of 
Ramrf Island. Pop. (1876-7,7), 2466; gross revenue, ^591. , 

Ran-byai-Myoma, South. —Revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyi, District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma; situated on the eastern shore of 
Ramri Island. Pop. (1876-77), 4961; gross revenue (irffclusive of 
gamri/town), £3561. ' .... 

RAnchi—Headquarters of Lohdrdaga District, and residence of the 
Commissioner of the Cnutid Ndgpur Division, Bengal; situated on the 
high central plateau of Lohdrda|a, in lat. 23° 22' 37'' and long. 85° 
22' 6" e., with a general elevation of 2100 £eet above sea level. Pop. 
(1872), 12,086; Vnuriicipal revenue (1876^77), ^6 ( 8o; average rate of 
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taxation, od. per head of population. Ranchi is simply a duller of 
• hamlets, from %ne of the smallest of which it takes its mime. The soil, 
bekg a jnixture of flay, gravel, and sand, is well suited for the growth 
of European vegetabl^, fruits, and flowers. A considerable money- 
lending business is carried 1 on at Ranchi by bankers from Mdrwdr; the 
town also forms a distributing centre, for Loharda'ga and the Tributary 
States, of large quantities of cotton goods imported from Calcutta. Chief 
buildings—Commissioner’s and Deputy Commissioner’s offices, court¬ 
houses, jail, school-house, and small library maintained by public 
subscription; two churches and a charity hospirSl. 

Render.—Municipal town in the Chordsi Subdivision, Surat Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay; situated in lat. y" 12’ at., and long. 72° 51' e., 3 miles 
north-west of Surat city, with the river Tdpti flowing southwards 
between. Pop. (1872), 10,280; municipal income, ^1380. Rdnder 
is supposed to be one of the oldest places in Southern Guzerat. It is 
said to have been a place of importance about the beginning of the 
Christian era, when Broach was the chief seat of commerce in Western 
India. In‘the early part of the 13th century, a colony of Arab 
merchants and sailors is stated to have attacked and expelle^ the Jains, 
at that time ruling at Rdnder, and to have converted their temples into 
mosques. Under the name of Ndyatd, the Arabs traded to distant 
countries. In 1514, the traveller Barbosa described Rdnder as a riel; 
and agreeable place of the Moors (Nayatds), possessing very large and 
fineyjhi;. and trading with Malacca,^Bengal, Tawasery (Tenasserim), 
Pegu, Martaban, and Sumatra in all sorts of spices, drugs, silk, musk, 
benzoin, and porcelain. In 1530, the Portuguese, after sacking Surat, 
took Rdnder. With the growing importance of Surat, Rdnder declined 
in prosperity, and, »by the clcee of t Ae 16th century, became a port 
dependent on Sutat. At pre^nt, Borahs of the Sunni sect carry on 
trade westwards with the Mauritius, and eastwards with Rangoon, 
Moufcnein, Siam^and Singapore. By the opening of the new Tdpti 
Bridge, Rdnder is now (1S77) closely connected with Surat. Post office 
-.and dispensa^. 

Randhia. —One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
It consist^ of 1 village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. Estimated 
revenue (1^76), ^250. j 

Rdngdm^ti. —Ancient town in Mtirshiddbad District, Bengal; 
situated in Tat. -4° 1' 10" n., and loqg. 88° 13' 1^'' e., onjhe right bank 
of the Bhdgirathi, 14 miles befow Barhltmpur. » 

The yellow clay here rises into bluffs 40. /eet high, vftiich form 
the only%levated ground in the neighbourhood,, qpd are very con¬ 
spicuous from tlJe river. Few remains have been foflnd except pot¬ 
tery and ti e traces of buildings, tank#, and wells ;*£ut Rdngdmdti 
is rich irT traditional historj^ The legend respecting the origin 
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of the name, which means red earth, is that Bibisan, brother of 
Rdvana, being 5 invited to a feast by a poor Brdhman Slit Rdngdmdti, ’ 
rained gold on the ground as a token of gratitt.de. By others *he 
miracle is referred to Bhu Deb, who through the power of his tapasya, 
rained gold. Captain Layard, Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1853, 
says:—‘ Rdngdmdti, anciently named the city of Kansonapuri (sic), is 
said to have been built many hundred years ago by a famous Mahdrdjd 
of Bengal, named Kurun Sen, who resided chiefly at Gaur. Many 
interesting spots, connected with legends and traditions of the ancient 
city, are still pointed ouc, such as the Demon’s Mount and the Rdjbdri, 
or palace of Kurun Sen. The remains of the greater part of the Rdjbdri 
are distinctly traceable on three sides,^although now under cultivation; 
the fourth has disappeared in the river. On the eastern face of the ^ 
Rdjbdri, there stood, a few years ago, the ruins of a very old gateway, 
with two large entrances, called by the people of the neighbouring 
village of Jadupur, burj, or the tower. It has now entirely disappeared, 
having crumbled away with the falling bank into the rapid stream 
below.’ Captain Layard also gives the name as Karn-cona-kaghar. 
This would correctly represent Kama-suvama, the name of an ancient 
kingdom in Bengal, visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang 
(tire. 639 a.d.). This kingdom apparently included. Bardwan and 
Bi'rbhum. The name is the same, though Captain Layard’s site is 
probably that of a later capital. See also Fergusson, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic '^Society, new series, vol. vi. p. 248; and Captain F. 
Wilford, Transactions oj t/ie Asiatic Society ojBengal, ix. p. 89. 

Mr. Long, in his essay on ‘The Banks of the Bhagirathi,’ states, 
that Rdngdmdti formed one of the ten Jaujddris inta which Bengal 
was divided under Musalmdn rale. Its Hindu zqniindar was a con¬ 
siderable person; and on the occasion ef the great Punya at Mutijhil 
in 1767, received ukhildt worth Rs. 7278, or as much as the zamtnddr 
of Nadiyd. The site of. Rdngdmati was at one time Selected, in prefer¬ 
ence to Barhampur, as being a high and healthy spot for the erection 
of barracks, in 1846, it was still resorted to as a sanitarium, and 
was a favourite place for picnic parties and shooting excursions; snipe 
and partridge abound. TJje undulations of the land and tjie general 
scenery reminded Mr. Long of England. The East Indid-jClompany 
had once a silk factory at Rdngdmdti, which was sold in 1835, together 
with 1500 bighas of land attached tj, it, for ^£2100. " 

„ B&lg&n&tl. —Administrative headquarters of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Bei/gal, and one„of the chief markets for the sale of hill produce. 
In 1872-73, a Giirkha settlement was established here, consisting almost 
entirely of soldiers discharged from the frontier force as physically unfit 
for service. In 1873-74, this .settlement eras increased by a colony of 
78 Gurkhas from Rhagoria, who were Enable tg endure the deadly 
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climate of that place. Government middle-class English school. • The 
Telegraph line Retween Rdngdmdii#nd Chittagong was tlosed in May 
18ft. Eat. 22“ 41' $" N., *49' 50" E. 

RAngAnnt ti —Villny in Godlpdra District, Assam ; situated in lat. 
26“ 19' N., 1 md long. 90° 48"'E,., on the north or right bank of the 
-Brahmaputra. An important outpost of the Muhammadans at the 
beginning of the last century, and the ruins of their fortifications can 
still be seen. 

Baag&nadi. —River in the north of Lakhimpur District, Assam, 
which rinses, in the Daphla Hills, and, flowing s^ith, empties itself into 
the Subdnsirf below Gordmur. It is navigable-by small boats all the 
year through, and is largely used fey traders from Gauhdti and Godlpdra, 
# who come up in the cold season to buy rape-seed and mejdti. 

Rangaswdmi. —Peak in the Nflgiri Hills, Madras; situated near 
the Gaz/.alhdthi Pass. Lat. n° 27' 20" n., long. 77 0 20' E. ; height 
above sea level, 5948 feet. 

R&ngi.—Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Provinces, com¬ 
prising 17 tillages. The soil is sandy, producing rice, and in some 
places sugar-cane. The eastern portion is hilly, with a good deal of 
teak, besides saj and mahud trees. Rangi, the principal village, situated 
in lat. 20° 21* n., and long. 80° 13' E., has a weekly market; and at 
Ingara, an ancient temple contains a sculpture of a warrior with a short 
straight sword and shield. 

lying’a. —Village and police station in Ramrup district, Assam ; 
on the Bardliya river, about 20 mites north-north-west of Gauhdti. 
Lgfe 26° 26' n., long. 91° 40' e. A centre of local trade. 

Rdnglr.—Aficient* village in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Ccntrtd Pro¬ 
vinces ; 22 miles south-east of Sdga: tmvn. The fair, held every March, 
attracts nearly 7c 000 persons.* 

Rangm&girij—-Village in the Gdro Hills District, Ass m, on the 
soutlem slope cm the Mimanrdm Mountain. <»Th* scene oi the murder 
of the Survey coolie in Mgrch 1871, which led to the Gdro expedition 
1 of the following year, and the ultimate subjection of the hill tribes to 
British rule. • 
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